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The History of Europe during the 
French Revolution naturally divides it- 
self into four periods : — 

The first, commencing with the Con- 
vocation of the States-General in 1789, 
terminates with the execution of Louis, 
and the establishment of a republic in 
France, in 1793. This period embraces 
the history and vast changes of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; the annals of the 
Legislative Assembly; the revolt and 
overthrow of the throne on the 10th 
August ; the trial and death of the king. 
It traces the changes of public opinion, 
and the fervour of innovation, from 
their joyous commencement to that 
' bloody catastrophe, and the successive 
' steps by which the nation was led from 
[ the transports of general philanthropy 
• to the sombre ascendant of sanguinary 
ambition. 

The second opens with the strife of 
the Girondists and the Jacobins ; and, 
after recounting the fall of the former 
I body, enters upon the dreadful era of 

I the Beign of Terror, and follows out 

I the subsequent struggles of the now 

I exhausted factions, till the establish- 

ment of a reg^ar militaiy govenmtent, 
by the suppression of the revolt of the 
National Guard of Paris, in October 
1795. This period embraces the com- 
mencement of the war; the immense 
exertions of France during the cam- 
paign in 1793 ; the heroic contest in la 
Vendue ; l^e last efforts of Polish inde- 
pendence imder Kosciusko; the con- 
quest of Flanders and Holland ; and the 
scientific manoeuvres of the campaign 
of 1795. But its most interesting part 
is the internal history of the Revolu- 
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tion ; the heart-rending sufferings of per- 
secuted virtue ; and the means by which 
Providence caused the guilt of the Re- 
volutionists to work out their own de- 
served and memorable punishment. 

The third, commencing with the rise 
of Napoleon, terminates with the seizure 
of the reins of power by that extraor- 
dinary man, and the first pause in the 
general strife at the Peace of Amiens. 
It is singularly rich in splendid achieve- 
ments, embracing the Italian campaigns 
of the French hero, and the German 
ones of the Archduke Charles ; the bat- 
tles of St Vincent, Camperdown, and 
the Nile ; the expedition to Egypt, the 
wars of SuwaiToff in Italy, and Massena 
on the Alps ; the campaigns of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden ; the Northern Coali- 
tion, with its dissolution by the victory 
of Copenhagen ; the overthrow of the 
French in Egypt, and their expulsion 
from it by the arms of England Dur- 
ing this period, the democratic passions 
of France had exhaiisted themselves, 
and the nation groaned under a weak 
but relentless militaiy despotism, the 
external disasters and internal severi- 
ties of which prepared all classes to 
range themselves under the banners of 
a victorious chieftain. 

The fourth opens with brighter aus- 
pices to France, under the firm and 
able government of Napoleon, and ter- 
minates with his fall in 1815. Less 
illustrated than the former period by 
his military genius, it was rendered 
still more memorable by his resistlesf 
power and mighty achievements. It 
embraces the campaigns of Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedland; the destruction 
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of the French navy at Trafalgar ; the 
desperate struggle in Spain, and the 
gallant, though abortive, efforts of Aus- 
tria in 1809; the degradation and ex- 
tinction of the Papal authority; the 
slow but steady growth of the English 
military power in the Peninsula ; the 
persevering, and at last splendid, career 
of Wellington; the general suffering 
under the despotism of France; the 
memorable invasion of Russia ; the con- 
vulsive efforts of Germany in 1813; the 
last campaign of Napoleon, the capture 
of Paris, and his final overthrow at 
Waterloo. 

The two first periods illustrate the 
consequences of democratic ascendancy 
upon the civil condition ; the two last, 
their effect upon the military contests 
and external relations of nations. In 
both, the operation of the same law of 
nature may be discerned, for the expul- 
sion of a destructive passion from the 
frame of society, by the efforts which it 
makes for its own gratification, and the 
just punishment alike of guilty nations 
and fiidividuals, by the consequences of 
the very iniquities which they commit. 
In both, the principal actors were over- 
ruled by an unseen power, which ren- 
dered their vices and ambition the means 
of vindicating the justice of the Divine 
administration, asserting the final tri- 
imiph of virtue over vice, and ultimately 
effecting the deliverance of mankind. 
Generations perished dui'ing the vast 
transition, but the law of nature was un- 
ceasing in its operation ; and the same 
principle which drove the government 
of Robespierre through the Reign of 
Terror to the 9th of Thermidor, im- 
pelled Kapoleon to the snows of Russia 
and the rout of Waterloo. "Leshommes 
agissent)" says Bossuet^ ''mais Dieu les 
m^ne." The illustrations of this moral 
law compose the great lesson to be 
learned from the eventful scenes of this 
mighty drama. 

A subject so splendid in itself, so full 
of political and military instruction, re- 
plete with such great and heroic actions, 
adorned by so many virtues, and dark- 
ened by so many crimes, never yet fell 
to the lot of a historian. During the 
twenty-five years of its progress, the 
world has Rone through more than five 



hundred years of ordinary existence 
and the annals of Modem Europe will 
be sought in vain for a parallel to that 
brief period of anxious effort and check- 
ered achievement. 

Although so short a time has elapsed 
since the termination of these events, 
the materials which have been collected 
for their elucidation have already be- 
come, beyond all precedent, interesting 
and ample. The great and varied ability 
which, since the general peace, has been 
brought to bear upon political and his- 
torical subjects in France, has produced, 
besides many regular Histories of ex- 
traordinary talent, a crowd of Memoirs 
of various authority, but throwing, upon 
the whole, the fullest light on the man- 
ners, feelings, and sufferings of those 
troubled times. The previous state of 
France, with the moral, political, and 
financial causes which brought about 
the Revolution, are fully developed in 
the able works of Rivarol, Necker, and 
Madame de Stael,the elaborate Memoirs 
of the Abb^ Georgel, the acute History 
of the reign of Louis XVI. by Soulavie, 
.and the impartial digest by Droz of the 
same interesting and important period. 
Its financial and social condition are un- 
folded in the luminous statements of 
Calonne, Necker, and Arthur Toung. 
Nor are the materials for the history of 
the convulsion itself less abundant. On 
the one hand, the faithful and impar- 
tial Narrative of M. Toulangeon, the 
elaborate and valuable " Histoire de la 
Revolution par Deux Amis de la Li- 
berte," in eighteen volvimes, with the 
brilliant works of Mignet and Thiers, 
have done ample justice to the Repub- 
lican side; while, on the other, the 
elaborate Histories of Lacretelle, La 
Baume, and Bertrand deMolleville, with 
the detached narratives of Chateaubri- 
and, Beauchamps, and Bertrand de Mol- 
leville, in his Memoirs, have fully illus- 
trated the sufferings of the Royalist-s 
during the progress of the Revolution. 
The singular and interesting events of 
Poland are admirably detailed in the 
able Narrative of Rulhi^re, and the 
eloquent pages of Salvandy. But the 
most interesting record of those times 
is to be found in the contemporary 
Memoirs by the principal sufferers diir- 
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ing their continuance, the best of which 
are to be met with in the great collec- 
tion, published at Paris, of "Revolu- 
tionary Memoirs," extending to sixty-six 
volumes, and embracing, among other 
authentic Narratives, those of Bailly, 
Rivarol, Riouffe, Barbaroux, Buzot^ 
Condorcet, Madame Campan, Madame 
Roland, Madame Larochejaquelein, 
Clery, Hue, Camot, Sapinaud, Thur- 
reau, Madame Bonchamp, Doppet, 
Abb^ Quillon, Abb^ MoreUet, Count 
S^gtu", General Eleber, M. Puisaye, and 
many others. In Professor Smyth's 
" Lectures on the French Revolution," 
these vaiious accounts are passed in 
review with the acuteness of a critic 
and the spirit of a philosopher ; while 
Mr Adolphus, in his able " Histoi-y of 
France" from 1790 to 1803, has brought 
to light much that the French writers 
would willingly bury in oblivion. The 
" Papiers Inldits de Robespierre," and 
the " Correspondance du Comity du 
Salut Public," lately published at Paris, 
are full of newand valuable information. 
In the graphic "History of the Conven- 
tion," and the admirable "Souvenirs 
de la Terreur," by Duval, in six vol- 
umes, recently published in the same 
capital, many vivid and striking pic- 
tures are to be found, evidently drawn 
from life ; the Memoirs of Bar^re and 
Berryer throw much light on the worat 
characters of the Revolution; while the 
admirable sketches of Dumont, Brissot, 
and Mounier, convey the most faithful 
idea of the early leaders of the Assem- 
bly, and the singular Memoirs of Levas- 
seur de la Sarthe furnish a portrait of 
the extreme of Jacobin extravagance. 

For the memorable period of the 
Consulate, and the character of the 
illustrious men who were assembled 
round the throne of Napoleon, the 
Memoirs of Thibaudeau, General Rapp, 
Bourrienne, Savary, Fouchd,* Bausset, 

* The author, in the first instance, had 
some doubts of the authenticity of Fouchd's 
Memoirs ; but they have been since removed 
bv a more minute examination of their con- 
tents and by having learned, from the late 
lamented Lord Wellosley, that the facts as to 
the Secret Negfotiation with him in 1809, 
mentioned in these pages, were, with one 
inflini? exception, correct. Tliey must, there- 
f"rel We Seen vmtten at least from his 



Meneval, Caulaincourt^ Gohier, and the 
Duchess of Abrantes, have furnished an 
inexhaustible mine of infoimation, the 
authenticity of which may, in general, 
be judged of with tolerable accuracy by 
comparing these different narratives to- 
gether. But the most valuable authentic 
documents during this period are to be 
found in the ample volumes of the 
"Moniteur," the great quarry from 
which all subsequent compilers have ex- 
tracted their materials ; in the admir- 
able Parliamentary history of France, 
in forty-one volumes, by Buchez and 
Roux, the most interesting portions of 
which have been well abridged in the 
"Histoire de la Convention," in six 
volumes, by Leonard Gallois : and the 
"D^bats de la Convention," forming 
part of the Revolutionary Memoirs. 

In the memoirs of these contempo- 
rary authors, many of them leading 
actors in the events they describe, it 
may be thought the reader is trans- 
ported near enough to the actual theatre 
of this bloody drama. But to those who 
are enamoured of its tragic scenes (and 
few can study the subject without be- 
coming so), it is not sufficient to have 
the memoirs written at a subsequent 
period, even by the principal actors in 
the dreadful progress. We long to get 
nearer the mournful catastrophes ; to 
hear the fervour of the orator at the 
tribune ; to be present at the interro- 
gatories of the pri8onei*s at the trials ; 
to listen to the words of the captives 
on the scaffold. Ample materials exist 
to satisfy the most ardent thirst for 
such entrancing details in the contem- 
porary journals, though the greater part 
of them are now extremely rare, and 
some would be " cheaply purchased for 
their weight in gold." The " Revolu- 
tions de Paris," by Prudhomme, pub- 
lished in daily numbers from 1789 to 
1794, and which now forms seventeen 

papers, as they contuned &cts known only 
to the French Minister and two British 
Statesmen. The author has heard, on good 
authority, that an opinion of their containing 
facts which were known only to Fouch^ has 
been expressed also by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. M. Beauchamps is generally imderstood 
to have compiled these curious Memoirs from 
Fouch^'s papers. — See Biographic UniverwlU, 
SuppUment, vol. Ixviii. p. 474. 
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thick ootayo Yolumes, exhibits a pic- 
tare of the republican party during the 
whole progreas of the conyulsion, by an 
ardent democrat) intimately acquainted 
with the leaders of the Revolution. His 
marked partiality for the cause they 
supported renders his testimony the 
more valuable when he comes to re- 
count their excesses, as he has done in a 
minute detail, comprising six volumes, 
entitled " Crimes et Erreurs de la Re- 
volution.*' The " Actes des Apdtres," 
in ten volumes, embracing three hun- 
dred and ninety-six numbers, published 
twice a-week during the Revolution, by 
Peltier, exhibits a picture of the ideas 
of the Girondists and some of the Jaco- 
bin party, by an able but impassioned 
Royalist, at its most interesting periods ; 
while the " Vieux Cordelier," by Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, contains a precious 
contemporary record of the views of 
one of the ablest of the party of Dan- 
ton, in the period immediately preced- 
ing its falL The "Chronique de Paris," 
written chiefly by Brissot and the Gir- 
ondists, gives daily, throughout the 
whole struggle, the views of that cele- 
brated party; while the proceedings 
and principles of the Jacobins are amply 
unfolded in the " Journal de la Mon- 
tague," by Charles Leveaux, which, be- 
ginning on 1st June 1793, comes down 
to the 28th November 1794, and forms 
seven quarto volumes. The "Journal 
des Jacobins," commencing on the 1st 
June 1791, gives the whole debates of 
that memorable body, including some 
of the best speeches of Robespierre and 
Danton, down to the 29th November 
1794. 

The "Pftre Duchesne," by H^ert, 
also a daily journal from March 1791 
to October 1798, which now forms 
eleven volumes, contains the obscene 
and hideous ribaldry of that atrocious 
faction, the creatures of the munici- 
pality of Paris, elected under universal 
suffrage, which even Robespierre was 
obliged to guillotine for their Crimea 
Marat's vehement passions, cold-blood- 
ed proscriptions, and prodigious mental 
fertility, are fully portrayed in his cele» 
brated journal "L'Ami du Peuple," 
beginning on 28th November 1789, and 
coming down to hia assassination in 



July 179S. It forms a collection amount- 
ing to eighteen volumes. The debates 
of the Convention are to be foimd fully 
reported in the ample columns of the 
" Moniteur," and the admirable " His- 
toire Parlementaire de France," by 
Buchez and Roux, in forty-one volumes. 
The " Liste des Condamn^s " contains 
the name and designation of every one 
of the many victims of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal at Paris. But all the 
contemporary records sink in interest 
and value before the " Bulletin du 
Tribimal R^volutionnaire," published 
daily from the institution of that tri- 
bunal, on 10th March 1793, till its close 
with the conviction of Fouquier Tin- 
ville, in December 1794. All the most 
important trials of the Revolution, ex- 
cept that of Louis, are there given in 
the fullest detail ; and the " Proc^ de 
Louis XVI.," in three volumes octavo, 
gives the fullest accoimt of that me- 
morable proceeding. 

Few subjects of study are so entran- 
cing as these contemporary records of 
the Revolution. From them could, with 
ease, be extracted a work equalling in 
bulk, and perhaps exceeding in interest, 
that which details, most readers will 
probably think at sufficient length, in 
addition to that convulsion, the whole 
wars consequent on it. The impression 
left on the mind by the study of these 
strange and melancholy monuments of 
human insanity, guilt, and suffering, is 
very remarkable. In the first place, 
they clearly demonstrate, what will pro- 
bably be found to be true of most suc- 
cessful rebellions, that the French Re- 
volution was entirely carried through 
by the incessant application of exagge- 
ration or mendacily to the public mind. 
Falsehood was its staff of life. In the 
second place, the aspect of the convul- 
sion, as thus painted at the moment by 
its principal actors, is incomparably 
more sombre, its guilt and devastation 
appear far greater, than could be ima- 
gined from the later compilations; and 
the author, from the study of their own 
words, has been compelled, in most 
cases, to draw the leading characters of 
the Revolution in much darker colours 
than he at first was inclined to have 
done, frx>m the representations of their 
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enemies.* Lastly, they exhibit in as 
shining colours the generosity and dig- 
nity of human nature, as its baseness 
and ambition ; and if, in surveying the 
guilt of the Revolutionists, or the aris- 
tocratic selfishness which preceded it, 
we are sometimes almost tempted to 
despair of the fortunes of the species, 
we are led by the heroism of its victims 
to more cheering views, and a right ap- 
preciation of the checkered destiny of 
man in this scene of probation. 

In military annals the materials ai*e 
not less ample. The great scientific 
history of (General Jomini, in sixteen 
volumes, with the lucid narratives of 
Marshal Jourdan, Marshal St-Cyr, and 
General Dumourier, leave nothing to be 
desired for the earlier years of the war; 
while the genius of Napoleon, as con- 
spicuous in his memoirs as his victories, 
throws a clear light over the Italian 
campaigns, and renders it only a matter 
of regret that his fidelity as a historian 
was not equal to his ability as an an- 
nalist. Hhe Victories and Conquests 
of the French Armies, in twenty-six 
volumes, by Petitot, is a vast magazine 
of valuable information, though some- 
times characterised by the partialities 
of a too devoted French patriot. The 
eloquent and graphic Narrative of Qe- 
neral Mathieu Dumas, in eighteen vol- 
umes, commencing with the first ap- 
pearance of Suwarroff'in Italy, embraces 
the whole subsequent German cam- 
paigns of Napoleon ; the Histories of 
Berthier and Reynier, with the Memoirs 
of Miot, and the Narrative of Sir Robert 
Wilson, illustrate the brilliant episode 

♦ Pew efven of the public libraries in Great 
Britain contain the curious and interesting 
works noticed in the two preceding para- 
graphs ; in private collections, whether in 
England or France, they are hardly ever to be 
met with. A very valuable collection on the 
subject exists in the British Museum, in great 
part the gifts of J. W. Croker, Esq., whose in- 
timate acquaintance with, and deep research 
into the details of the Revolution, are well 
known. The author has been fortunate 
enough to acquire, through the kindness of 
M. Amyot, the well-known Paris bookseller, 
an extensive and valuable collection of these 
contemporary journals and pamphlets, made 
at the time by a distinguished member of the 
Convention, and which has proved of the ut- 
most service in the preparation of the later 
editions of this work. 



of the Egyptian expedition ; while on 
the side of the Allies, the works of the 
Archduke Charles bear as high a cha- 
racter for truth and integiity as mili- 
tary ability; the eloquent History of 
M. Botta makes us acquainted with the 
melancholy catalogue of Italian sufier- 
ings ; the interesting life of Pius VII., by 
Artaud, opens up an interesting episode 
of Christian resignation and fimmess in 
the midst of such a sea of blood; and the 
Memoirs and Histories of the Prussian 
writerB,+ supply all that was wanting 
to complete their side of the pictvire. 

For the history of the Empire, no 
works exist of equal ability or autho- 
rity as those regarding the Revolution; 
but in many detached publications, the 
principal facts of importance are to be 
found. M. Bignon, to whom Napoleon 
bequeathed, with a large legacy, the 
duty of compiling the history of his 
diplomacy, has executed the tajsk, as 
far at least as 1810, with much ability, 
though a jaundiced and partial view of 
Great Britain pervades his pages. M. 
Norvins, in an animated and popular 
narrative, has detailed, in the spirit of 
a partisan of Napoleon, the most pic- 
turesque events of the Imperial history ; 
while the Abb^ Montgaillard, in his 
elaborate history, in twelve volumes, 
with equal prejudice on the other side, 
has accumi:Qated many facts necessary 
to be understood, for a right imder- 
standing of the Imperial government. 
M. Thibaudeau has, with great judg- 
ment, though in a spirit of undue na- 
tional partiality, treated, in his history 
of the Consulate and Empire, in ten 
volumes, of the whole of Napoleon's 
reign. The negotiations with the Court 
of Rome are to be found recorded in the 
collections regarding the Italian Trans- 
actions, in three volumes, by Schoell, 
the able work on the Concordats by the 
Abb^ de Pradt, and the valuable Me- 
moirs of Cardinal Pacca ; while the chief 
diplomatic papers of the period are col- 
lected in the great works of Martens and 
Schoell, the former in twenty-two, the 

t EspedallyPrinceHardenberg, inhis highly 
interesting and curious Memoires d'un Hommt 
d'Etat, in thirteen volumes, with the brlUiant 
Sketch, by Sir Robert Wilson, of the Polish 
campaign in 1807. 
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latter in twelve yolumes, and in the 
valuable " Recueil dee Pieces Officielles/ 
in ninevolumes, bythe latter of these la- 
borious cdmpilers. Goldsmith's "Cours 
Politique et Diplomatique de Napo- 
leon," in seven volumes, contains fiJso 
a variety of most important documents, 
many of which the Imperial annalists 
would willingly bury in oblivion. Cape- 
figue's eloquent history of Europe dur- 
ing the French Bevolution, in six vol- 
umes—of the Empire of Napoleon and 
the Hundred Days, in twelve volumes, 
recently published — and his earlier nar- 
rative of the causes which led to the 
restoration and fall of the elder branch 
of the House of Bourbon, also in twelve 
volumes, abound with rich and varied 
information, especially in relation to the 
diplomatic events of the period, inter- 
spnersed with episodes painted with po- 
etic fire. In the " Biographie Univer- 
selle," also, edited by M. Michaud, in 
fifty-two volumes, and its additions in 
the Supplement, embracing contempo- 
rary characters, now in course of publi- 
cation at Paris, many interesting parti- 
culars regarding the chief characters who 
figured during the Revolution and the 
Empire are to be found scattered amidst 
a profusion of other and varied informa- 
tion. The military events of the cam- 
paign of 1809 in Germany, are ably re- 
corded in the works of General Pelet> 
General Stutterheim, and the Archduke 
John's Account of his Italian Campaign ; 
while the interesting " Life of Hofer " by 
Bartholdy, and the brilliant sketch of 
the war in the Tyrol by Forster, convey 
as vivid pictures of the astonishing 
efforts of the inhabitants of that roman- 
tic region.* 

As the contest advanced, and Great 
Britain was drawn as a principal into 
the Continental war, the materials for 
a general history became still more am- 
ple. The invaluable record of the Duke 
of Wellington's Despatches, in twelve 
volumes, contains an authentic nar- 
rative of his Indian and Peninsular 
campaigns, told with equal judgment, 
penetration, and simplicity ; while his 
general orders, and SirGeoi^e Murray's 

♦ Oeschichte Andreas Hofer und Beitrage 
rtir Neueren Rriegoereschichte, von Friedrich 
Forstor. Berlin, 1816. 



orders as Quarter-master General, lately 
published in quarto, afford an import- 
ant contemporary record of these events. 
The Despatches of Marquis Wellesley 
shed a clear light over the complicated 
maze of Indian politics, during the 
splendid period of his administration. 
Mr Southey's incomparable "Life of 
Nelson" contains aU that England could 
desire to have recorded of her naval 
hero ; while his " History of the Penin- 
sular War" contains a heart-stirring 
narrative of that memorable struggle. 
The delightful Memoirs of Loi*d Col- 
lingwood, with the recent able Lives of 
Howe, Earl St Vincent, Lord Exmouth, 
Lord de Saumarez, and Sir Henry Black- 
wood, open up a fund of interesting ad- 
venture in our naval transactions. But 
with the glories of Wellington's cam- 
paigns the name of Colonel Napier is 
indissolubly united; and his glowing 
pages, and scientific reflections, render 
it only an object of regret, that poli- 
tical feelings should sometimes have 
tinged with undue bias his otherwise 
impartial military relation. Count To- 
reno has, in an able work in six vol- 
umes, given the Spanish account of the 
whole events of the Peninsular War. 
If anything were wanting to complete 
the picture, it would be found in the 
animated narratives of Lord London- 
deny, Colonel Jones, Mr Gleig, Captain 
HamUton, Captain Scherer, andMr Max- 
well, whose works exhibit a succession 
of sketches, so vivid and yet so faithful, 
that the historian must be insensible 
indeed who does not partake in some 
degree of their enthusiasm. 

The French side of the Peninsular 
War has not been so fully illustrated 
as their other and more successful cam- 
paigns ; but the impartial narrative of 
General Jomini, with the detached 
works of General Foy, Count Thiebault, 
General Lapene, M. Rocca, Marshal Si> 
Cyr, and Marshal Suchet, throw a clear 
light over part, at least, of those com- 
plicated events. The " Joumaux des 
Sieges danslaP^ninsule," by M. Belmas, 
recently published in four volumes, by 
authority of the French government, at 
Paris, is a work on this subject of equal 
splendour and authenticity. 

For the memorable occurrences of 
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the Kuflsian campaign, the eloquent 
and pictured pages of Count S^gur, M. 
Chambray, Baron Larrey, Baron Fain, 
La Baume, and General Vaudoncourt, 
con*ected by the details of General 
G^urgaud, the scientific sketch of Ge- 
neral Jomini,* the jKJwerful narrative 
of General Clausewitz, and the lumi- 
nous and impartial Russian narrative 
of Colonel Boutourlin, famish ample 
materials. The campaign of 1813, in 
Germany, has been equally illustrated 
by the pens of General Vaudoncourt, La 
Baume, Generals Muffling, Gneisenau, 
and Bulow; Baron Odeleben, Colonel 
Boutourlin, Baron Fain, Lord Burg- 
hersh, and Lord Londonderry; while 
the whole official details are to be found 
in the accurate German compilation of 
Plotho. The German writers have not 
beeb so rapid as might have been ex- 
pected in recoimting the transactions 
of this glorious year; but at length 
several valuable publications have ap- 
peared on it, particularly the small but 
able narrative of Carl Bade, the larger 
work of Richter, and "Die Grosse Clu-o- 
nique," which contains an able abstract 
of all the authorities on the subject. 
The Russian account of that campaign 
is admirably given in the work of the 
Emperor Alexander's aide-de-camp, Ge- 
neral Danilefsky. The graphic details 
of these works are admirably condensed 
in the "Precis des Ev^nements Mili- 
taires en 1813," recently published at 
Leipsic, in French and German : while 
to the last and greatest campaign of 
Napoleon, the vivid descriptions of 
Beauchamps, La Baume, Koch, and Ge- 
neral Vaudoncourt^ corrected by the 
official documents of Plotho, and the 
highly interesting Russian narrative of 
Danilefsky, with the able narratives 
of Jomini and Baron Fain, have done 
amj>le justice. 

No historian, however, can have gone 
over the military events of the Revolu- 
tionary War, without having experi- 
enced the benefit of the splendid Atlas 
and accurate description of battles by 
Kausler,in French and German; a work 
unparalleled in the annals of art, and 

* In his *' Life of Napoleon :" a work of ex- 
traordinary ability ana most impartial obser- 
vation. 



which ahnost brings the theatre of the 
principal battles of the period before 
the eyes of the reader. For the sub- 
sequent and proudest year of England's 
achievements, the various accounts of 
the Battle of Waterloo by Generals 
Gh^ui^aud, Grouchy, and, above all. Ge- 
neral Jomini in his recent work on the 
campaign of that year, with the ad- 
mirable details given in the narrative 
of the battle of Waterloo by a near ob- 
server, over which the gifted mind of 
Sir Walter Scott has thrown the light 
of his genius, furnish inexhaustible re- 
sources, and close the work with a ray of 
glory, to which there is nothing compar- 
able in her long and illustrious annals. 

In one particular, not the least im- 
portant or interesting of the whole 
work, the Author for a very long pe- 
riod had very great difficulty. This 
was in understanding the different ac- 
counts of the battle of Waterloo itself, 
or reconciling them with each other, 
and extracting from the whole anything 
like a correct account of that memor- 
able conflict. The Author need not be 
ashamed of making this admission, as 
General Jomini himself admits that he 
never could understand thoroughly the 
battle, especially in its later stages ; 
and that of all the engagements he had 
ever studied, it was the one which pre- 
sented the most difficulty in detail In 
consequence of this circumstance, there 
were several respects in which the ac- 
count of the battle in the first, and even 
in the second edition of this History, was 
incorrect. At length, however, the ad- 
mirable industry of Captain Sibome, 
in collecting accoimts of their several 
shares in the conflict from officers in 
all the regiments engaged in it, ajs well 
as his careful analysis of the German 
and French authorities on the subject, 
have reconciled all the seeming contra- 
dictions regarding it, and smoothed 
away nearly all the difficulties with 
which it was surrounded. Of this in- 
valuable aid, the Author has lai*gely 
availed himself in the later editions of 
the last volume ; and the account there 
presented is, he trusts, in all material 
})oint8, connect, and is as full as is con- 
sistent with a work of general history. 

In the description of the theatre of 
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these great events, the Author, when 
he does not quote authority, has in 
general proceeded on his own observa- 
tion. This is particularly the case with 
the fields of Marengo, Noyi, Areola, 
Rivoli, Lodi, the Brenta, the Trebbia, 
the Tagliamento, Zurich, Ulm, Ech- 
muhl, Hohenlinden, Salzburg, Jena, 
Austerlitz, Aspem, Wagram, Dresden, 
Leipsic, the Katzbach, Hanau, Laon, 
Brienne, Craone, Soissons, Paiis, and 
Waterloo, the passage pf the St Ber- 
nard, the St Gothard, and the Splugen ; 
and, in general, the seat of war in 1796 
and 1797, in the Alps of Savoy, Swit- 
zerland, Tyrol, and Styria, the theatre 
of Napoleon's and SuwarrofTs cam- 
paigns in Italy, those of the Archduke 
Charles in Qiermany, the memorable 
struggle of the Tyrolese in 1809, and 
of Napoleon's last efforts in the north 
of Germany and France. Those who 
may wish to possess maps and plans 
of the campaigns and battles, will find 
them admirably given in Mr Johnston's 
Atlas, collected and arranged for the 
illustration of this work. 

Every one who investigates the events 
of this period, must be struck with the 
great inferiority, generally speaking, of 
^e English historians who treat of the 
same subject. Till the era of the Pen- 
insular War, when a cluster of gifted 
spirits arose, there are no writers on 
English affairs at all comparable to the 
great historical autiiors on the Conti- 
nentb In this dearth of native genius 
applied to this subject, it is fortunate 
that a connected narrative of events of 
varied ability, but continued interest 
and extensive information, is to be 
found in the " Annual Register ; " that 
the Life of Mr Pitt by Gififord embodies 
with discriminating talent all the views 
of that great statesman ; and his bio- 
graphy by Tomline leads the reader 
only to regret that it should terminate 
at the most eventful crisis of his admi- 
nistration ; while the ** Parliamentary 
Debates" through the whole period, 
edited nominally by Cobbett and Han- 
sard, but really imder the able direction 
of Mr Wright — ^who has recently, in the 
important and interesting Cavendish 
Debates, supplied the long-lost link in 
our Parliamentary History — not only 



contain most of the statistical details 
of value to the historian, but all the 
arguments urged, both in the legisla- 
ture and elsewhere, for and against the 
measures of government. 

An invaluable mass of statistical in- 
formation for the whole period is to be 
found in the " Parliamentary Reports," 
compiled with so much care by the 
Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and admirably digested in the 
able works of Marshall, Colquhoun, 
Moreau, and Pebrer, as well as the 
elaborate official compilations of Por- 
ter, both in his " Parliamentary Tables," 
in fourteen volumes folio, and his " View 
of the Progress of the British Empire," 
in three volumes 12mo ; an immense 
treasure of important knowledge re- 
garding our colonies is to be found in 
Martin's valuable Colonial Histoty ; 
while, for the details of our naval 
forces and successes, ample materials 
are to be foimd in the minute and in- 
comparable work of Mr James, and the 
able but less accurate history of Cap- 
tain Brenton. Nor are the French sta- 
tistical works in relation to this period 
of less value than the Parliamentary 
compilations of England. In particu- 
lar, the splendid " Statistiques de la 
France," in ten volumes folio, pub- 
lished in Paris, may well be placed be- 
side Porter's " Parliamentary Tables," 
for extent and accuracy of statistical 
information. 

An episode in general history, equally 
interesting and important, growing out 
9f the attack by Napoleon on Spain, is 
the South American Revolution. It is 
hard to say whether this subject is most 
attractive from the splendid and varied 
character of the vast continent which 
it embraces, the romantic and tragic 
interest of the dreadful convulsions of 
which it became the theatre, or the ijn- 
mense effect which their progress has 
had on the supplies of £he precious 
metals from the globe, and, through 
them, on the prosperity and fortunes 
of the British empire. The historian 
here discovers the same application of 
just retribution to the interested ini- 
quity of his own country, which the 
annals of the period in general afford 
examples o^ in a more signal manner. 
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to similar aggressionii on the part of 
other nations. Materials do not exists 
as yet, for a full and correct narrative 
of the bloody struggles which arose 
from, or were connected with the rise 
of South American independence ; and 
the principal events in it occurred so 
long after the period when this History, 
in other events, terminates, that a cur- 
sory reference could be alone attempted. 
But the admirable narratives of Her- 
rera, and the early Spanish historians, 
with the splendid and accurate works 
of Humboldt and Malte-Brun, afford 
ample materials for the description of 
physical nature ; and in the able Life 
of Bolivar by G^eral Ducondray Hol- 
stein, one of his gallant companions in 
arms, the Memoirs of Qeneral Murillo, 
by himself, and the very interesting 
narrative of General Millar, himself a 
leading actor in the campaigns he de- 
scribes, enough is to be found to con- 
vey a general idea of the leading events, 
and make the reader desire fuller de- 
tails of such momentous and heart-stir- 
ring transactions. 

Another episode, of the most import- 
ant and interesting kind, is affdi'ded 
by the rise and progress of the United 
States, and the adjoining splendid co- 
lonies of Great Britain, in North Ame- 
rica. Though these Transatlantic States 
are of such recent origin, yet the mate- 
rials in regard to their moral, political, 
and physical circumstances, are singu- 
larly ample and important. The sta- 
tistics of the American Confederacy 
have been ascertained in recent times 
with a degree of accuracy equal even to 
that evinced in similar investigations 
in France or England; and may be 
found well digested in several publica- 
tions, particidarly the Statistical Al- 
manac of America, annually published 
at Boston. The peculiarities, advan- 
tages, and evils of the institutions, man- 
ners, and customs of the United States, 
have been ably delineated, though som«- 
times perhaps with somewhat of an un- 
friendly hand, by Captain Hall, Captain 
Marryat, Captain Hamilton, and Mrs 
TroUope ; while Miss Martineau, albeit 
strongly imbued with partiality to libe*- 
ral institutions and dissent^ has, with 
admii-able impartiality, accumulated a 



great variety of facts, throwing the 
clearest light on the effects of their po- 
litical and ecclesiastioal system, and 
frequently not a little at variance with 
the preconceived opinions with which 
she commenced her trav^s. But it is 
remarkable, that by far the fullest and 
most philosophical view of America has 
been presented by foreign writers ; and 
the works of M. de Tocqueville and M. 
Chevalier will be admired so long as 
profoimd thought^ enlightened views, 
and luminous reasoning, shall retain a 
place in human estimation. For the 
physical description of America^ both 
North and South, recourse has con- 
stantly been had to the incomparable 
geographical system of Malte-Brun, and 
the splendid travels of M. Humboldt — 
works which demonstrate that the most 
accurate information, the widest range 
of scientific knowledge, and the most 
unbounded labour, may be combined 
with the eye of a painter, the soul of a 
poet, and the highest flights of descrip- 
tive power. 

The minute and intricate, but impor- 
tant events of the American War, are 
embodied in works of various merits 
but affording, on the whole, a clear in- 
sight into the complicated details of 
Transatlantic hostilities. Mr Cooper's 
History of the Americcm Navy gives a 
minute, and, on the whole, allowing 
for national partiality, a fair account 
of the maritime contest; though the 
unequalled graphic powers for naval 
painting which his novels prove he pos- 
sesses, render it often a matter of re- 
gret that he has not lent to reality the 
colours, true to nature, which he has 
employed in fiction. Armstrong's War 
of 1812 gives the whole military events 
of the period with great impartiality, 
and from authentic documents ; while 
Christie's War in Canada furnishes all 
the con-ections necessary for the Eng- 
lish side of the question. The militaiy 
operations of the British in Canada, at 
Washington, and New Orleans, by Mr 
James, exhibits an animated narrative 
of that checkered contest; while the 
powerful mind and masterly hand of 
Mr Bancroft, render it a matter of re- 
gret that his elaborate history has not 
come down so far as the second Ameri* 
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can war. For the whole details of the 
maritime contest, so interesting to all 
who have the honour of the British 
Navy at heart, constant recourse has 
been had to the elaborate work of Mr 
James, whose inimitable accuracy super- 
sedes, and renders superfluous, every 
other authority on the British side of 
the conflict. 

While justice requires, however, that 
this general praise should be bestowed 
on the Continental and Transatlantic 
writers who have treated of this period, 
there is one particular which it is im- 
possible to pass over without an ex- 
pression of a different kind. Of what- 
ever party, nation, or shade of opinion, 
they seem all at bottom imbued with a 
profound hatred of this country, and, 
in consequence, they generally ascribe 
to the British cabinet a dark or Ma- 
chiavelian policy, in matters where it 
is well known to every person in Eng- 
land, and will be obvious to posterity, 
they were regulated by very different 
motives, and often proceeded, from in- 
experience of warlike measures, without 
any flxed principle at alL The existence 
of so general and unfoimded a prejudice, 
in so many authors of such great and 
varied ability, would be inexplicable if 
we did not reflect on the splendid post 
which England occupied throughout 
the whole struggle, and recollect that, 
in nations equally as individuals, the 
oonfendng of obligations too often en- 
genders no other feeling but that of an- 
tipathy ; that no compliment is so flat- 
tering, because none is so sincere, as the 
vituperation of an adveraary who has 
been inspired with dread; and that, 
though the successful party in a strife 
is always secretly flattered by the praises 
bestowed on his antagonists, it is too 
much to expect of human magnanimity 
a similar feeling in those to whom for- 
tune has proved adverse. 

The events of this period, especially 
duiing the earlier years of the Revolu- 
tion, are so extensive and complicated, 
that the only way in which it appeared 
possible to give a clear narrative was to 
treat of the civil and military transac- 
tions in separate chapters, and in many 
cases to break into different ones the 
events of a single campaign. In this 



way the order of chronology has not, in 
every instance, been strictiy followed ; 
and the same events required to be 
sometimes mentioned twice over — once 
as affecting the civil history of the times, 
and again as forming part of their mili- 
tary annaJs. This inconvenience, how- 
ever, was unavoidable, and is a trifling 
disadvantage compared to the benefit 
arising from following out a certain set 
of transactions, without interruption, 
to their termination. 

In treating of a subject of such extent, 
embracing so great a variety of events, 
and involving almost all the points now 
in dispute between the two gi-eat parties 
who divide the world, it appeared advis- 
able to the author, with a view both to 
impartiality and historical fidelity, to 
adopt two rules^ which have been faith- 
fully adhered to throughout the whole 
work. 

The first of these was to give on every 
occasion the authorities, by volume and 
page, from which the statement in the 
text was taken. This has been carried 
to an unusual, some may think unneces- 
sary length, in the earlier editions, as 
not only are the authorities for every 
paragraph invariably given, but in many 
instsuices also those for every sentence 
have been accumulated on the mai^n. 
This appeared, however, indispensable 
in treating of subjects on which men 
are so much divided, not only by na- 
tional but political prejudices, and in 
which eveiy statement, not supported 
by unquestionable authority, would be 
liable to be called in question or dis- 
credited. Care has been taken to quote 
in those editions a preponderance of 
authority, in every instance where it 
was possible, from writers on the oppo- 
site side from that which an English 
historian, surveying events with the 
feelings which attachment to a consti- 
tutional monarchy produces, may be 
supposed to adopt ; and th9 reader of 
them will find almost every fact, in the 
internal history of the Revolution, sup- 
ported by two Republican and one Roy- 
alist authority; and every event in the 
militarynarrative by at least two writera 
on the part of the French, for one on 
that of their opponents. The mai^ginal 
references to authorities are omitted, 
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and all the passages in foreign lan- 
guages translated in this edition, in order 
to diminish the expense and render 
the work accessible to a wider circle of 
readers. 

The second rule adopted was to give 
the arguments for and against every 
public measure, in the words of those 
who originally brought them forward, 
where it was possible, without any at- 
tempt at paraphrase or abridgment 
This is more particularly the case in the 
debates of the National Assembly of 
France, the Parliament of England, and 
the Council of State under Napoleon; 
and in effecting the selection, the Author 
has been most forcibly impressed with 
the prodigious, though often perverted 
and mistaken ability, which distin- 
guished these memorable discussions. 
There can be no doubt that, in thus 
presenting the speeches in the words of 
the real actors On the political stage, 
the work has assumed, in its earlier 
parts, a dramatic air, unusual at least 
in modem histories ; but itwas the only 
method by which the spirit and feelings 
of the moment could be faithfully trans- 
mitted to posterity, or justice done to 
the motives, on either side, which influ- 
enced mankind ; and a modem author 
need not hesitate to follow an example 
which has been set by Thucydides, Sal- 
lust, Livy, and Tacitus. 

It seemed advisable to adopt this 
plan for another reason. The course of 
a Revolution is so completely at vari- 
ance with the ordinary tenor of human 
events, and the motives which then in- 
fluence men are so different from those 
which in genei-al obtam an ascendancy, 
that, without the running commentary 
of their own expressions, it is impos- 
sible to do justice either to their mo- 
tives, or to the great moral lessons to 
be derived from their history. It is 
only by comparing their words with 
their actions that the deceitful nature 
of the passions by which they have been 
misled can be made manifest, and the 
important truth demonstrated, that na- 
tions, not less than individuals, are se- 
duced by false but alluring appella- 
tions of things ; that it is in the name of 
humanity that thousands are massacred, 
and under the banners of fi-eedom that 



the most grievous despotism is estab- 
lished. 

No attempt has been made on any 
occasion to disguise the real opinions 
of the Author; but, on the contrary, the 
conclusions which he thought fairly de- 
ducible from the events which were re- 
counted have been fully given, with the 
grounds on which they are founded. 
At the same time, he has exerted him- 
self to the utmost to give with force and 
accuracy the arguments which were ad- 
vanced, or may be advanced, for the 
opposite side of the question ; and those 
who do not go along with these conclu- 
sions will find in the context the mate- 
rials for correcting them. 

In the discussion of the great ques- 
tions, civil, political, and military, which 
have so frequently come under his notice 
in the following pages, the Author has 
invariably adopted another rule, which 
to many may perhaps appear to require 
explanation. This is, to express his * 
opinion without reserve on all these 
subjects, undeterred by authority, un- 
sway^ so far as possible by national 
feelmg ; endeavouring at the same time 
to do justice to the great men whose 
actions are passed in review, where their 
conduct was censured, by quoting so 
far as possible their words in vindica- 
tion, or refeiTing to their deeds on other 
occasions in explanation of their con- 
duct. On this principle he has not 
hesitated frequently to blame the poli- 
tical measures of Pitt and Fox, and 
sometimes to criticise the military ma- 
noeuvres of Napoleon and Wellington. 
This course has not been adopted with- 
out mature consideration, nor followed 
out without foreseeing obloquy. The 
story of the sophist censuring the Car- 
thaginian hero at Ephesus may perhaps 
occur, when an author, neither a pro- 
fessional soldier nor a practical legisla- 
tor, discusses the conduct of the great- 
est orators and statesmen of this, of 
the greatest commanders of this, or per- 
haps any other age. But the distinc- 
tion between such presumptuous con- 
duct as censuring a great man in his 
own presence, and discussing his merits 
before the bar of posterity, is obvious 
and important, and has always been 
recognised. The unanimous voice of 
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subsequent ages has condemned the 
presumption of Phormio, who lectured 
Hannibal; but it has as generally- ap- 
proved the judgment of Tacitus, who 
condemned the Caesars, and the disqui* 
sitions of Polybius, who criticised the 
Scipios. Without ever hoping to rival, 
a modem author need not be ashamed 
of having endeavoured to imitate — sed 
heu quanta intervaUol — the fearless 
discrimination of these great men. 

Military and political, like mathe- 
matical science, is essentially progres- 
sive ; ordinary capacity in one age can 
attain what it required the utmost ef- 
fort of intellect to reach in another. 
A boy at school can now solve problems 
to which Thales and Archimedes alone 
were equal in the infancy of geometry. 
Fearlessness is the fii'st quality of a 
historian, as of a general, especially of 
one who records contemporary or near- 
ly contemporary events : faultlessness 
never yet was given to a child of Adam. 
If mankind are to be overborne by the 
influence of great names, or silenced by 
the weight of national services, history 
need not be written, politics and war 
will cease to be progressive sciences, 
and the boasted control of public opin- 
ion will sink before the reputation of 
the very men over whom it should be 
exerted. What the historian does to 
others he willingly accords to himself, 
and certainly he feels no sort of impro- 
priety in a youth of twenty making his 
fii-st essay in letters by the criticism of 
the work of twenty years. It is by 
truth only that durable fame can be 
attained, by impartiality that a lasting 
impression is to be made. Many a great 
reputation has been stifled under the 
weight of indiscriminate encomium. 
Even the biographers of great men 
would, if they knew the real interests 
of their heroes, adopt the same course. 
It is a sense of its justice which gives 
weight to panegyric, and flxes it per- 
manently in the opinion of men. If 
these pages are destined to outlive their 
author, the praises bestowed onWelling- 
ton (and they are warm and frequent) 
will not be lessened in their weight by 
the recollection, that the author dealt 
out the same impartial measure to a 
living countryman, victorious and in 



power, as to a dead enemy, defeated 
and overthrown. 

If there is any one opinion which, 
more than another, is impressed on the 
mind by a minute examination of the 
changes of the French Revolution, it is 
the perilous nature of the current into 
which men are drawn, who commit 
themselves to the stream of political 
innovation; and the great difficulty 
experienced by those engaged in the 
contest, even though gifted with the 
greatest intellect and the most resolute 
determination, in avoiding the commis- 
sion of many ciimes, amidst the stormy 
scenes to which it rapidly brings them. 
It is not difficult to perceive the final 
cause of this law of nature, or the im- 
portant purpose it is intended to serve 
in the moral government of the world, 
by expelling from society, through the- 
force of suffering, passions inconsistent 
with its existence. But it is a considerar 
tion of all others the best calculated to 
inspire forbearance and moderation, in 
forming an opinion of the intentions or 
actions of others placed in such trying 
and calamitous circmnstances, and to 
exemplify the justice of the sacred pre- 
cept, " to judge of others as we would 
wish they should judge of ourselves." 
Inexorable and unbending, therefore, 
in his opposition to false principles, it 
is the duty of the historian of such 
times to be lenient and considerate in 
his judgment of particular men, and, 
touching lightly on the weakness of 
Buo^ as are swept along by the waves, 
to reserve the weight of his censure for 
those who put the perilous torrent in 
motion. 

It is another duty of the historian, 
in recounting the events of a period 
when great and general public calami- 
ties have been produced by abuses of a 
protracted kind, or the false application 
of principles which are just to a limited 
extent, to put in as dear a point of view 
as possible the consequences of the er- 
rors, whether in government or public 
opinion, which he is engaged in tracing. 
The annals of Tacitus are justly filled 
with indignant exclamations against the 
tyranny of the emperors and the decay 
of Roman virtue ; those of the religious 
wars of Modem Europe, with pictures 
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of the ruinoua consequences of religious 
fanaticism, and the atrocious tyranny 
of bigoted persecution. The history of 
the French Revolution alternately di- 
rects the mind to both the great sources 
of himian oppi'ession. Its earlier years 
suggest at every page reflections on the 
evils of political fanaticism, and the 
terrible consequences of democratic 
fervour ; the later, on the debasing 
effects of absolute despotism, and the 
sanguinary march of military ambi- 
tion. 

The composition of the volumes now 
submitted to the public formed the 
recreation of many years, during the 
intervals of laborious professional em- 
ployments : the two first were com- 
pleted before the second French Revolu- 
tion broke out, or any political changes 
were contemplated in this country. The 
progress of domestic as well as foreign 
changes, since that event, has given the 
Author no reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the conclusions drawn from the 
composition of the annals of the first 
great coiiTUjnon« and ha« inspired him 



with gloomy presentiments as to the 
future fate of his countiy. But no per- 
son will rejoice more sincerely than 
himself if the course of time shall demon- 
strate that these fears are ill-foimded, 
and that England has no cause to ap- 
prehenddanger from innovations which 
proved so destructive to her more im- 
passioned rival. 

Finally, when he looks back to the 
vast series of splendid and heroic achieve- 
ments which it is the object of these 
pages to commemorate ; when he re- 
flects on the talent which has been ex- 
erted in the actions, and the genius 
which has been displayed in the nar- 
ratives, which are here passed under 
review, the Author cannot but feel his 
(wn inadequacy to so great an imder- 
taking, or avoid giving expression to 
the feeling that, if the work contains 
any interest, it is in justice to be as- 
cribed to the viiiiue, the bravery, or 
ability of others, and that its numerous 
defects he can impute to no one but 
himself. 

A. ALISON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



FBOOBEHS or FREEDOM IS THE WORLD BEFORE THE FRENCH REYOLUTIOir. 



1. There is no period in the history 
of the world which can be compared, 
in point of interest and importance, 
to that which embraces the progress 
and termination of the French Revolu- 
tion. In no former age were events of 
such magnitude crowded together, or 
interests so momentous at issue be- 
tween contending nations. From the 
flame which was kindled in Europe, 
the whole world has been involved in 
conflagration; and a new era has 
dawned upon both hemispheres from 
the efifects of its extension. With the 
first rise of a £1*66 spirit in France, the 
liberty of North America was estab- 
lished, and its last exertions spread 
the discordant passion for indepen- 
dence through the regions of its 
Southern continent. In the midst of 
a desperate contest in Europe, the 
British empire in India has unceas- 
ingly extended, and the ancient fabric 
of Hindoo superstition at length begun 
to yield to the force of European civi- 
lisation. Though last to be reached 
by the flame, the power of Russia has 
been indefinitely strengthened by the 
contests in which she has been en- 
gaged ; and the dynasties of Asia can 
now hardly withstand the arms which 
the forces of Napoleon were unable to 
subdue. Assailed by the energy of 
England on the south, and by the 
might of Russia on the north, the 
desolating reign of Mahommedan op- 
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pression seems drawing to its close; 
and from the strife of European war 
two powers have emerged, which 
appear destined to carry the blessings 
of civilisation and the light of religion 
as far as the arm of conquest can 
reach, or the waters of the ocean 
extend. 

2. In the former history of the world 
different eras are to be observed, which 
have always attracted the attention of 
men, from the interest of the events 
which they present, and the impor- 
tance of the consequences to which 
they have led. It is in the midst of 
the greatest struggles of the species, 
that the fire has been struck which 
has most contributed to its improve 
ment. In the contest between Grecian 
freedom and Persian despotism, the 
genius was elicited which has spread 
the spirit of philosophy and the charms 
of art among mankind ; in the severer 
struggle between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, that unconquerable spirit 
was produced, which in half a century 
spread the Roman empire over the 
whole surface of the civilised world. 
It was amidst the first combats be- 
tween theMahommedans and the Chris- 
tians that the genius of modem Europe 
took its rise, and ingrafted the refine- 
ments of ancient taste on the energy 
of barbarian valour; from the wars 
between the Moors and the Spaniards, 
the enterprise arose which burst the 
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barriers of ancient knowledge, and 
opened to modem ambition £be won- 
ders of another hemisphere. The era 
of Napoleon will be ranked by future 
ages with those of Pericles, of Hanni- 
bal, and of the Crusades, not merely 
as regards the splendour of the events 
which it produced, but as to the mag- 
nitude of the effects by which it was 
followed. 

3. Within the space of twenty years, 
events were in that era accumulated 
which would have filled the whole 
annals of a powerful state, in any for- 
mer age, with instruction and interest. 
In that brief period were successively 
presented the struggles of an aged, 
monarchy, and the growth of a fierce 
democracy ; the energy of Republican 
valour, and the triumphs of Imperial 
discipline ; the pride of barbarian con- 
quest> and the glories of patriotic re- 
sistance. In the rapid pages of its 
history will be found pazuUels to the 
long annals of ancient greatness : to 
the genius of Hannibal, and the pas- 
sions of Gracchus; the ambition of 
Caesar, and the splendour of Augustiis; 
the triumphs of Trajan, and the dis- 
asters of Julian. The power of France 
was less durable than that of Rome, 
only because it was more oppressive ; 
it was more stubbornly resisted, be- 
cause it did not bring the blessings of 
civilisation with its eagles. Its course 
was hailed by no grateful nations — ^its 
progress marked by no experienced 
blessings: unlike the beneficent sun 
of Roman greatness, which shone only 
to improve, its light, like the dazzling 
glare of the meteor, "rolled, blazed, 
destroyed, and was no more." 

4. Nor were the varieties of charac- 
ter, which appeared on the scene dur- 
ing those eventful years, less deserving 
of attention. If the genius displayed 
was unprecedented, so also was the 
wickedness; if history has little to 
show comparable to the triumphs that 
were gained, it has no parallel to the 
crimes that were committed. The 
terrible severity of Danton, the fanati- 
cal cruelty of Robespierre, are as \xn- 
exampled as the military genius of 
Napoleon, or the naval career of Nel- 
son. If France may, with reason, 



pride herself upon the astonishing ac- 
cumulation of talent which was brought 
to bear upon the fortunes of the state 
during the progi-ess of the Revolution, 
she milst share the disgrace of the in- 
human crimes which were committed 
by its leaders, and borne with by its 
supporters among the people. It is 
the peculiar duty of the historian to 
preserve, for future admiration, the 
virtues which adorned, and to consign 
to eternal execration the vices which 
disgraced, that eventful age: — "Ex- 
sequi sententias baud institui, nisi 
insignes per honestiam, aut notabila 
dedecore; quod praecipuum munus 
annalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex poste- 
ritate et infamia metus sit. Ceteriim 
tempora ilia adeo infecta, ut non modo 
primores civitatis, quibus daritudo sua 
obsequilB protegenda erat^ sed omnes 
consulares, magna pars eorum qui 
Pr8dtur& functi, multique etiam pedaiii 
senatores, certatim exsurgerent, foeda- 
que et nimia censerent." * 

5. The peculiar virtues and character 
of all the European nations were emi- 
nently exemplified during those disas- 
trous years. The obstinate hostility 
of the Spaniards, the enthusiastic val- 
our of the French, the ardent spirit of 
the Prussians, the persevering steadi- 
ness of the Austrians, the devoted 
courage of the Russians, the fi*eebom 
bravery of the English, have been suc- 
cessively put to the test The boasted 
triumphs of Louis XIV. sink into 
insignificance compared to those of 
Napoleon ; and the victories of Marl- 
borough produced less important con- 
sequences than those of Vitoria and 
Waterloo. Since the Western World 
was arrayed against the Eastern on 

* "I have resolved to record no aonti- 
ments save such as are remarkable for their 
magnanimity or their baseness. And this 
is tne chief use of annals, to hinder virtues 
from being forgotten, and to consign wicked 
deeds and words to eternal and dreaded in- 
famy. But those times were so corrupted, 
that not merely the chiefs of the State, to 
whom their lustre should have proved a 
shield, but all persons of consular dignity, 
great part of those who had passed through 
the pnetorship, many even of the ordinary 
senators, seemed to vie with each other m 
base and disgraceful actions." — TAorru& 
Annals, ilL a 66. 
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the plains of Palestine, no such assem- 
blages of armed men have been seen as 
those which followed the standards of 
Kapoleon ; and the hordes which Attila 
displayed on the field of Chalons were 
less formidable than those which Alex- 
ander led from the deserts of Scythia. 

6. Nor were the intellectaal exer- 
tions of this animating period less con- 
spicuous than its warlike achievements. 
In this bloodless contest the leaders of 
civilisation, the lords of the earth and 
the sea, outstripped all other states. 
The same age which witnessed the 
military glories of Wellington and 
Napoleon, beheld the advancement of 
astronomical investigation by Laplace, 
and the hidden recesses of the heart 
unfolded by Sir Walter Soott Earth 
told the history of its physical revolu- 
tions through tiie remams buried in its 
bosom, and the secrets even of mate- 
rial composition yielded to the powers 
of philosophical analysis. Sculpture 
revived under the taste of Canova, 
and the genius of Thorwaldsen again 
charmed the world by the fascinations 
of design; architecture displayed its 
splendour in the embellishments of the 
French metropolis, and the rising 
capital of Russia united to the solidity 
of Egyptian materials the delicacy of 
Grecian taste. Even the rugged ridges 
of the Alps yielded to the force of 
scientific enterprise, and the barriers 
of nature were smoothed by the efforts 
of human perseverance; while the 
genius of Britain added a new element 
to ike powers of art, and made fire the 
instrument of subduing the waves. 

7. Efiects so various oould not have 
arisen in the ordinary course of human 
events. The talent developed was too 
great, the wickedness committed too 
appalling, to be explained on the usual 
prmciples of human nature. It seemed 
rather as if some higher powers had 
been engaged in a stnfe in which man 
was the visible instrument ; as if the 
demons of hell had been let loose to 
scourge mankind, and the protection 
of Heaven for a time withdrawn from 
virtue, to subject its firmness to the 
severest test The fancy of antiquity 
would have peopled the scene with 
hostile deities, supporting unseen the 



contests of armies ; the severer genius 
of Christianity beheld the visible in- 
terposition of Almighty Power, to 
punish the sins of a corrupted world. 
There was nothing, however, super- 
natural in the events of that momen- 
tous age. The magnitude of the effects 
produced arose entirely from the in- 
tensity of the feelings which were 
roused ; the extremes of virtue and 
vice which were exhibited, from the 
force of the incitements to the former, 
and of the temptations to the latter, 
which were presented. The interests 
which were at stake were not the loss 
of provinces or the retreat of armies, 
but the fate of whole ranks in society, 
and the lives of multitudes, from the 
throne to the cottage: the paMions 
which were called into action were not 
the momentary excitation of national 
rivalry, or the casual burst of hostile 
feeling, but the mutual and deep-rooted 
hatred which had been gathering 
strength from the foundation of the 
world. The friends of liberty inhaled 
their spirit from the example of anti- 
quity, and drank deep of the fountains 
which the writers of Qreece and Rome 
had opened; the supporters of the 
throne struck the profounder chords 
of religion and loyalty, and summoned 
to their aid the precepts of Christian 
faith and the honour of modem nobi- 
lity. The fervour of ancient eloquence, 
the recollections of classical achieve- 
ment, warmed the former ; the feelings 
of hereditary devotion, Uie glories oi 
chivalrous descent, animated tiie latter. 
It was not the ripple of a minute that 
burst upon the diore, but the long 
swell of the Atlantic, wafted from dis- 
tant realms, and heaved on the bosom 
of remote antiquity. 

8. The struggle between the high 
and the low, the throne and the people, 
has subsisted from a remote period; 
but it is only in modem times that 
the principles of general freedom have 
been established, or those powers 
brought into collision which had been 
mutually gaining strength from the 
earliest times. How just soever it 
may appear to us, that the welfare 
and interests of the great body cf the 
people should be protected from the 
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aggressions of the powerful, there is 
nothing more certain than that such is 
not the primitive or original state of 
man, nor, indeed, from the state of 
society, is it then possible. The varie- 
ties of human character ; the dififerent 
degrees of intellectual or physical 
strength with which men are endowed; 
the consequences of accident^ misfor- 
time, or crime; the total destitution 
and helpless state of the poor in the 
infancy of civilisation; ^e general 
want of foresight by which they are 
then distinguished — early introduce 
the distinction of ranks, and precipi- 
tate the lower orders into that state of 
dependence on their superiors, which 
is known by the name of slavery. This 
institution, however odious its name 
justly becomes in later times, is not an 
evil when it first arises; it only be- 
comes such by being continued in cir^ 
cumstances dififerent from those in 
which it originated, and in periods 
when the protection and secure suste- 
nance it affords to the poor are no 
longer required. 

9. The universality of slavery in the 
early ages of mankind is a certain in- 
dication that it is unavoidable, from 
the circumstances in which the human 
species is everywhere placed, in the 
first stages of society. Where capital 
is imknown, property insecure, and 
violence universal, there is no security 
for the lower classes but in the pro- 
tection of their superiora; and the 
only condition on which this can be 
obtained is that of slavery. Property 
in the person and labour of the poor 
is the only consideration which can 
then induce the opulent to take them 
under their protection. Indolence is 
the great bar to the progress of man- 
kind ; the species seems chained to the 
savage or pastoral state, from the uni- 
versal antipathy to continued exertion. 
War, dictated by the savage passions 
of the human heart, is in such an era 
a work of extermination; the victor 
seeks only to satiate his wrath by the 
blood of the vanquished. Compulsion 
is the only power which can render 
labour general in the many ages which 
must precede the influence of artificial 
wants, or a general taste for its fruits ; 



the prospect of gain by the sale of 
captives, the only counterpoise that 
can be relied on to stay the uplifted 
hand of the conqueror. Humanity, 
justice, and policy, so powerful as 
principles of government in civilised 
ages, are then unknown, and the suf- 
feiings of the destitute are as much 
disregarded as those of the lower ani- 
mals. If they belonged to no lord, 
they would speedily fall a prey to 
famine or violence. How miserable 
soever the condition of slaves may be 
in these unruly times, they are incom- 
parably better off than they would 
have been if they had incurred the 
destitution of freedom. 

10. The simplicity of rural or patri- 
archal manners mitigates the severity 
of an institution which necessity had 
first introduced. The slaves among 
the Arabs or the Tartars ez^joy almost 
as much happiness as their masters ; 
their occupations, fare, and enjoy- 
ments are nearly the same.* It was 
with wtvnUing steps that Briseis left 
the tent of Achilles ; f and in our own 
times, when some thousand female 
Greek captives were taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha from the Morea and &e islands 
of the Archipelago, not more than five 
or six, when fi*eedom was ofifered them 
on the conclusion of peace, would 
accept the ofifer and return home. 
To the maids of Circassia, who are 
trained from their earliest years to 
look forward to entering the harem 
of some Oriental potentate, the mo- 
ment of leaving their paternal home 
is one in which hope and excitement 
generally overbalance grief; and in 
the slave -market of Constantinople 
itself, hardly any symptoms of sorrow 
are perceptible among the young wo- 
men, excepting such as run the risk 
of being separated from their ofifspring. 

* " No dietlnctlon la mode between the 
future chieftain and the infant son of a slave. 
On the same ground, and among the same 
herds, they pass their days, till age separates 
between them, and early valour shows the 

Sirson of ingenuous birth." — Tacitus on the 
annert qflhe OermaM, c 20. 
t Patroolusnow the unwilling beauty brought; 
She, in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 
Passed silent, as the heralds hold her hand. 
And oft looked back, slow moving o'er the 
strand. —Pope's Homer, 
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To the young and the handsome, it is 
the theatre of the same excitement as 
the baJl-room or the opera in the capi- 
tals of Western Europe. To this day, 
the condition bf a slave in all the 
Eastern empires differs but little &om 
that of a domestic servant in modem 
Europe; and even the enfranchised 
poor of France and England would 
find something to envy in the situa- 
tion of a Russian peasant Succour 
in sickness, employment in health, 
and maintenance in old age, are im- 
portant advantages even in the best 
regulated states; during the anarchy 
of early times their value is incalcu- 
lable. 

11. There is no instance in the his- 
tory of the world of the peasantry in 
a level country, who are solely em- 
ployed in the labours of agriculture, 
emancipating themselves, without ex- 
ternal aid, from this state of depen- 
dence on -ttieir superiors. Attached to 
the soil, weighed down by the toil of 
cultivation, separated from each other, 
and limited in their observation ; igno- 
rant from want of mutual intercourse, 
and yet destitute of the energy of savage 
life — ^they have everywhere remained, 
from generation to generation, unable 
either to combine against violence or 
to escape from oppression. The in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, 
and of Bengal, like the serfs of Poland 
or the boors of Russia in recent times, 
have continued, from the earliest 
ages, in the same state of passive 
and laborious existence. It is by 
the aid of other habits, and by the 
influence of a different state of so- 
ciety, that the first rudiments of free- 
dom have been established among 
mankind. 

12. The first of these causes is to be 
found in the independence and solitude 
of pastoral life. The Arabs who fol- 
lowed their camels over the sands of 
Arabia, the Scythians who wandered 
over the deserts of Tartary, were sub- 
ject to no oppression, because they 
were restrained by no necessity. If 
the chief of a tribe was guilty of any 
act of injustice, his subjects had it 
always in their power to depart with 
their families and herds; and, before 



a few hours had elapsed, all trace of 
their route had disappeared in the 
sand of the desert, or amidst the vege- 
tation of the steppes. Like our First 
Parents on leaving Paradise, the world 
was all before them; and wherever 
grass flourished, or water was to be 
found, they were equally ready to 
sojourn and increase. From this in- 
dependence of the shepherd tribes, 
joined to the boundless extent of the 
plains which nature had prepared for 
their reception, have sprung the free- 
dom and energy of the pastoral cha- 
racter; the conquests of the Arabs, 
and the settlements of the Scythians, 
have arisen from the same cause of har- 
dihood in their native wilds; and to 
the roving habits of our forefathers, 
who spread from the centre of Asia to 
the shores of the Atlantic, the liberty 
of modem times is mainly to be as- 
cribed, and all the glories of Euro- 
pean civilisation have sprung — the 
arts of Greece, the arms of Rome, the 
chivalry of France, and the navy of 
England. 

13. The second great source of free- 
dom in human affairs, is to be found 
in the protection and opulence of 
walled cities. Amidst the security 
which they afford, industry is excited 
by the desire of enjoyment, and capi- 
tal accumulates from the means of 
employing it. With the growth of 
wealth succeeds a consciousness of the 
independence which it confera; with 
the extension of property, an aversion 
to the oppression which might en- 
danger it. The assembly of multi- 
tudes awakens a sense of strength; 
community of interest engenders pub- 
lic feeling; proximity of residence 
suggests the means of common de- 
fence. Amidst the growing wealth 
and rapid communication of ideas 
which prevail in commercial cities, the 
spirit of freedom is awakened, hatred 
to oppression confirmed, and the riches 
capable of combating it are produced. 
From this source the whole liberty of 
antiquity took its rise : their republics 
were all cradled in a single town, and 
confined to the citizens whom it pro- 
duced ; and the names of a state and 
political body were derived from that 
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of a town, in which alone they were 
found to exist.* 

14. The last source of freedom is to 
be found in the sequestered situation 
and independent habits of moun- 
taineers. Amid the solitude of the 
Alps, or the fastnesses of Affghan- 
istaun, vigour is called forth by the 
necessity for exertion, and indepen- 
dence preserved by security from in- 
sult, A churlish soil prevents the 
accumulation of wealth ; mountain 
ridges offer no facCities to commerce ; 
a Ufe of hardihood at once strengthens 
the courage and invigorates the frame. 
It is in the long continuance of those 
habits, from generation to generation, 
that the cause of the bold and inde- 
pendent character of mountaineers is 
found. 

*• No product here the barren hills afford. 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May." 

The oppressors of mankind pass un- 
heeding by these cradles of intrepid 
courage ; and, attiucted by the spoils 
of more opulent states, leave in their 
native obscurity the poor and hardy in- 
habitants of mountainousregions. From 
generation to generation, accordingly, 
the same free and independent habits 
are perpetuated in the rugged regions 
of the world ; and while tiie vigour of 
conquerors melts in the plains, as do 
Alpine snows under the warmth of 
a southern sun, the freedom of the 
mountains is preserved, like their 
glaciers, in virgin purity, amidst the 
blasts and the severity of winter. 

1 6. The freedom of the ancient world 
expired in the course of ages, from the 
small number of those who enjoyed its 
benefits. This was the chief cause of 
its decay ; but it arose unavoidably 
from the limited sources out of which 
freedom took its rise in ancient times. 
Republics, such as Athens or Sparta, 
where the freemen did not exceed 
twenty thousand, while the slaves were 
above four hundred thousand, were not 
free countries; they were cities in which 
a certain portion of the inhabitants, 
little qualified to exercise them, had 
acquired exclusive privileges, while 
* II«;u# and n«X<n«4. 



they kept the great body of their 
brethren in a state of servitude, f Even 
the philosophers of antiquity, in their 
speculations concerning a perfect re- 
public, could not extend their ideas 
beyond a small territory, ruled by a 
single city, in which the great body of 
the people were slaves. The privileged 
citizens evinced, on every occasion, the 
strongest repugnance to any extension 
of their rights to others ; and in con- 
sequence were exposed, on the first 
reverse, to the defection of all their 
alHes. Hence the liberty of the Gre- 
cian republics was short-lived and pre- 
carious. The ruling citizens became 
corrupted from the influence of pros- 
perity, or by the seductions of wealth ; 
and no infusion of energy took place 
from the lower ranks, to renovate 
their strength or supply their place : 
the political body depended upon the 
exertions of a single class, exposed in 
a peculiar manner to the influence of 
debasing causes, and with its virtue 
the public freedom expired. The 
splendour of success, or the efforts of 
genius, might retard the approach of 
disaster, or conceal the growth of 
decay; but the season of maturity 
stripped the tree of its foliage, and 
the trunk, fed by no perennial foun- 
tain, and invigorated by no ascend- 
ing nourishment^ yielded without 
resistance to the usual causes of mor- 
taUty. 

16. With a magnanimity so extraor- 
dinary, and so contrary to the oi-dinary 
principles of human nature, that it 
may almost be ajscribed to Divine in • 
terposition, the Romans, from the 
foundation of their republic, admitted 
all the subjects of conquered states to 
a share of their privileges; and they 
received in return the empire of the 
world. From the first junction of the 
Romans and Sabines, to the final ex- 
tension, by the Emperor Antoninus of 
the privileges of Roman citzenship to 
the whole civilised world, this policy was 
steadily pursued, unshaken by success, 
unsubdued by disaster. The Romans 
felt the benefit of thismagnanimous con- 

t Athens contained, at the period of its 
greatest prosperity, 21,000— Sparta» 89,000 
dtizena— Gibbon, l SOT, note. 
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duct^ in the steady adherenoe of their 
allies during the severest periods of na- 
tional misfortune.* Even the defeats of 
the Trebbia and of Thrasymene were 
not followed by the defection of a single 
ally: nothing but the overthrow of 
Cannee shook their fidelity ; while the 
first serious disaster of Carthage, which 
confined its privileges to its own citi- 
zensy stripped that republic of all its 
subsidiary forces. The steady growth, 
unequalled extent, and long duration 
of the Roman empire, prove the wis- 
dom of their political system ; but it 
feU a prey at length to the dreadful 
consequences of general slavery, joined 
to the ruinous effect of an unrestricted 
importation of grain into Italy and the 
heart of the empire from its remoter 
provinces. 

17. These circumstances at once 
filled the cities with servile dependents, 
and stripped the country of sturdy 
proprietors; they turned the citizens 
into crouching slaves, and the smiling 
fields into desolate paoturage. Even 
in the time of Augustus they had 
thinned the ranks of the legions of 
freemen, while they filled the armies 
with mercenary soldiers, and left in 
the provinces only great proprietors. 
Agriculture in Italy, crushed by the 
unrestrained importation of grain from 
Africa — ^where it was raised cheaper, 
because money, being less abundant, 
waa dearer — ^was generally abandoned, 
and the great estates were pastured 
only by herds of cattle tended by 
slaves. Surrounded by crowds of des- 
titute seris or effeminate burghers, the 
consuls ere long found it impracticable 
to raise a military force in the southern 
parts of the empire. These causes at 
length imdermined the strength and 
destroyed the vitals of the state, and 
left nothing to withstand the barba- 
rians, but nobles who wanted coui'age 
to defend their property, and slaves 

* The Roman citizens, in the time of Pauhis 
iBmiliua^ amounted to 337,000 persons capa- 
ble of boaring arms ; the admission of the 
Italian idlies by Caius Gracchus, swelled 
their numbers to 4,163.000 in the time ot 
Augustus; and the extension of the fran- 
chise to the Oauls augmented them to 
6,900,000. The Emperor Antoninus, by a 
general edict, extended the privilege to the 
whole empire. 



who were destitute of property to 
rouse their courage. When Rome was 
overthrown by the Goths under Alaric, 
the city was inhabited by seventeen 
hundred and sixty great families, many 
of them possessing £150,000 a-year of 
income, who cultivated their extensive 
estates in Italy and AMca by means 
of slaves ;i* and it appears, from an 
authentic record, that^ before one of 
the barbarians had crossed the Alps, 
no less than 330,000 acres in Campania 
alone, formerly under cultivation, had 
reverted to a state of nature, and were 
tenanted only by wild beasts, while the 
supplies of grain for the ^eat cities of 
Italy were entu*ely derived from Egypt 
and Liby& 

18. The barbarians who overthrew 
the Roman empire brought with them, 
from their deserts, the freedom and 
energy of savage life. Amidst the ex- 
piring embers of civilised institutions, 
they spread the flames of barbarian 
independence ; on the decayed stock of 
urban liberty, they ingrafted the vigor- 
ous shoots of pastoral freedom. From 
their exploits, the thrones, the mo- 
narchs, and the nobles of Europe have 
taken their rise ; in their customs is to 
be found the source of the laws and 
institutions of modem times ; in their 
settlements, the origin of the peculiar 
character by which the different Euro- 
pean nations are distinguished. Their 
conquests were not, in the end, a mere 
change of government^ or the substitu- 
tion of one race of monarchs for an- 
other ; they were a total subversion of 
the property, customs, and institutions 
of the vanquished people. Their cities 
were destroyed, their temples ruined, 
their movables plundered, their estates 
confiscated.:}: The daughters of the 

t The slaves in the Roman empire were 
extremely numerous; those of a single £unily 
were ascertained, on a melancholy occasion, 
to amount to 400 souls ; but no general enu- 
meration or peculiar garb was allowed, lest it 
should be discovered how few the freemen 
were in comparison to the slaves. — Tacitu& 

t So fiir was this imivcrsal system of disin- 
heriting carried after the Norman Conquest, 
that by a general enactment, inserted in 
Doomsday Book, all alienations bv Saxons, 
subsequent to the C!onquest of William, and 
all titles to estates not derived from him, and 
registered in his books, were declared null.— 
TuiKRRT, ii 278. 
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jfirreatest among the conquered were 
compelled to receive husbands from 
the leaders of their enemies, while 
those of the inferior classes were ex- 
posed to the grossest insults, or driven 
in despair to the protection of con- 
vents ; and the youth of the other sex, 
bom to splendid possessions, were sold 
as slaves, or compelled to labour as 
sorfs on the lands which their fathers 
held as proprietors. To such extremes 
of distress were the inhabitants of the 
vanquished states sometimes reduced, 
that they voluntarily submitted to 
bondage as the price of life, and sought 
in slavery the only protection which 
could be obtained from the violence by 
which they were surrounded 

19. It was not, however, at once, or 
by any sudden act of violence, that this 
complete transfer of property from the 
vanquished to the victors took place. 
The settlements of the northern na- 
tions in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, did not resemble the conquests 
either of the ancient legions or of the 
armies of modem Europe, but were 
rather akin, though more violent, to 
the gradual inroad which the Irish poor 
have effected into the provinces of 
western Britain in the present times. 
Wave after wave succeeded, before the 
whole country was occupied ; one pro- 
vince was overrun for a whole genera- 
tion before another was invaded ; and 
a more equitable division of goods 
between the natives and the conquerors 
at first took place, than could have 
been expected where power was at 
the disposal of such rude barbarians. 
Sometimes a half, sometimes a third, 
of the vanquished lands was leffc in 
the hands of the old proprietors ; and 
although the portion was abridged by 
each successive inroad of conqueroi*s, 
yet it was several centuries before the 
transfer was completely effected; and 
some remnants of the ancient free, or 
allodial tenure, have in all the Euro- 
pean monarchies survived the whole 
changes of the middle ages. Qradually, 
however, the work of spoliation was 
extended ; the depressed condition and 
timid character of the native inhabitants 
rendered them incapable of resisting the 
inroads of their fierce neighbours; num- 1 



bers surrendered their properties in 
exchange for the benefit of feudal pro- 
tection ; the daughters of the van- 
quished, if entitled to lands, nearly all , 
chose their husbands from the sons of 
the conquerors, or were compelled to 
do so by the power of the sovereign. 
At length the change was genendly 
effected, and the land almost every- 
where passed from the Romans to the 
northern proprietors. Before the tenth 
century, the transference was complete. 
20. The lamentable state of weakness 
and decay into which the Roman em- 
pire had fallen in the latter ages of its 
existence, in consequence of the uni- 
versality of slavery in all its provinces, 
rendered the people totally incapable 
of arresting this general spoliation. 
They submitted, almost without re- 
sistwice, to every invader, and could 
hardly be induced to take up arms, 
even by the most incessant foreign 
and domestic aggressions. Hence arose 
a total separation of the higher and 
lower orders, and entire change in the 
habits, occupation, and character of 
the different ranks of society. From 
the free conquerors of the Roman pro- 
vinces have sprung the noble and 
privileged classes of modem Europe ; 
from their enslaved subjects, the 
numerous and degraded ranks of pea- 
sants and labourers. The equality and 
energy of pastoral life stamped a cha- 
racter of pride and independence on 
the descendants of the conquerors, 
which in many countries is yet una- 
bated ; the misery and degradation of 
the vanquished riveted chains about 
their necks, which were hardly loosened 
for a thousand years. In this original 
separation of the different ranks of 
society, consequent upon the irruption 
of the Franks into Qaul, is to be found 
the remote cause of the evils which 
induced the French Revolution. 
But many ages were destined to elapse 
before the conflicting interests thus 
created came into collision ; and it was 
by the gradual agency of several con- 
curring causes that the energy was 
restored to the mass of the people, 
which had been lost amidst the tran- 
quillity of Roman servitude and the 
violence of feudal oppression. 
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21. When the landB of the van- 
quished people were at length genentlly 
divided, and the military followers of 
the victorious invaders had completely 
overspread the conquered territory, the 
nohles despised their subjects too much 
to court their assistance in periods of 
danger. The mode of warfare then uni- 
versally practised, rendered the baron 
independent of aid from his inferiors. 
Literally speaking, he held his posses- 
sions of God and his sword. Battles 
were decided by the gendarmerie alone, 
with little aid from the foot soldiers. 
The steel-clad knights rode through 
the unprotected infantry as they would 
have done through thickets of broom ; 
it was their brother knights alone who 
either attracted their notice, or were 
deemed worthy of their hostility. Shut 
up in castles, and surrounded by their 
own military retainers, they neither 
required the aid nor felt for the suffer- 
mgs of their bondsmen. The ravages 
of the Normans, the cruelty of the 
Huns, excited but little compassion 
while it was wreaked only on the 
slaves of the country ; and the baron, 
secure within his walls, beheld with 
indifference his villages in flames, and 
the long files of weeping captives who 
were carried off from beneath his 
ramparts by the desolating invaders. 
During these long ages of feudal anar- 
chy, the lower orders neither improved 
in courage nor rose in importance ; the 
lapse of time served only to increase 
their degradation, by extinguishing the 
remembrance of better times. 

22. But the conquests of the north- 
em nations led to one important conse- 
quence — the establishment of repre- 
sentative governments in the provinces 
of the empire. The liberty of anti- 
quity, cradled in single towns, was 
confined to the citizens who were pre- 
sent on the spot, and could take an 
active part in the public deliberations; 
and though the Romans, with unex- 
ampled wisdom, extended the general 
rights of citizenship to the conquered 
provinces, yet the idea of admitting 
them to a share of the representation 
never occurred to their minds; and the 
more important privileges of a citizen 
could only be exercised by actually 



repairing to the meti*opoHs. The un- 
avoidable consequence of this was, 
that the populace of the capital, in all 
the free states of antiquity, exercised 
the principal powers of government; 
from their passions the public measures 
took their rise, and by their tumults 
revolutions in the state were effected. 
The immediate cause of the overthrow 
of the liberties of Rome, was the ad- 
mission of all the citizens of Italy to the 
privileges of Roman citizens, coupled 
with the absence of any provision for 
their representation, and the conse- 
quent introduction of the armed force 
of the provinces to decide in the streets 
of Rome, under the banners of the 
leading generals of the Republic, the 
constantly recuixing contest for politi- 
cal supremacy. Hence the violence, 
the anarchy, and the inconstancy by 
which their history was so often dis- 
tinguished, and which, though con- 
cealed amid the blaze of ancient elo- 
quence, the searching eye of modem 
history has so fully brought to light. 

23. The northern nations, on the 
other hand, who established themselves 
on the ruins of the Roman empu*e, 
were actuated by different feelings, 
and influenced by opposite habits. 
The liberty which they brought with 
them from their woods, or which had 
spnmg up amidst the solitude of the 
desert, knew no locality, and was con- 
fined to no district. It was the liberty 
of the steppe, not of the forum ; their 
civilisation was that of the tribe, not 
of the city. The conqueror had been 
originally free ; and that freedom was 
equally preserved and valued in the 
cultivated plain as in the desert wilds. 
Slavery, indeed, was general, but it was 
the conquered people who were so 
prostrated ; and the whole dominant 
race were equally haughty towards 
their superiors, and tyrannical to their 
inferiors. When the military followers 
of a victorious chief were settled in a 
province they had subdued, they still 
regarded their leader with somewhat 
of their original independence; he was 
distinguished from them only by the 
pre-eminence of his rank in actual war, 
and the magnitude of his share of the 
vanquished lands. The 8ca-kings who 
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80 long desolated the maritime pro- 
Tinces of France and England, and the 
Anglo-Saxons who laid the foundation 
of the English empire, possessed hardly 
any authority over their followers ex- 
cept during the period of actual service. 
The Franks who, under Clovis, estab- 
lished the French monarchy, acknow- 
ledged but a nominal allegiance to their 
chie£ Elevated on the shields of their 
followers, the leaders owed their dig- 
nity to the voluntary choice of their 
fellow-warriors : and even in moments 
of triumph, the meanest soldiers were 
not afraid of reminding them of the 
tenure by which they held their power. 
24. It was the settlement of brave 
and energetic nations in rich and highly- 
cultivated provinces, which led to the 
diffusion of the victors over the con- 
quered districts, and the establishment 
of an independent aristocracy amidst 
the decaying wealth of ancient servi- 
tude. Had Uie country been less richly 
cultivated, the followers of the north- 
em invaders would have been debased 
amidst the seductions of cities, or re- 
turned, after a predatory incursion, to 
the solitudes which protected them 
from pursuit It was the discovery of 
opulent and fertile districts, tenanted 
by a skilful but unwarlike people, 
which encouraged the rural settlement 
of the conquerors, which rendered the 
protection of cities unnecessary, and 
provided a counterpoise to their allure- 
ments. By establishing the invaders 
in a permanent manner in the country, 
it long preserved their manners from 
corruption, and rendered the servitude 
of the Roman empire one remote cause 
of the liberty of modem Europe. On 
the first settlement of the victorious 
nations, the popular assemblies of the 
soldiers were an actual convocation of 
the military array of the kingdom. 
William the Conqueror summoned his 
whole military followers to assemble 
at Winchester ; sixty thousand men 
obeyed the mandate, the poorest of 
whom held property adequate to the 
maintenance of a horseman and his 
attendants. The meetings of the 
Champs-de-Mai were less a deputation 
from the followers of Clovis, than an 
actual congregation of their numbers 



in one vast assembly. But, in process 
of time, the burden of travelling from 
a distance was severely felt, and the 
prevalence of sedentary habits ren- 
dered the landed proprietors unwilling 
to undertake the risk, or expense, of per- 
sonal attendance on the great council 
of the state. Hence the introduction 
of Parliaments, or Representative 
Legislatures, the greatest addition to 
the cause of liberty which modem 
times has afforded ; which combine 
the energy of democratic with the 
caution of aristoci-atic rule ; which 
temper the turbulence and allay the 
fervour of cities, by the slowness and 
tenacity of country life ; and which, 
where the balance is duly preserved in 
the composition of the assembly, pro- 
vide, in the variety of its interests and 
habits, a long-enduring check upon the 
violence or injustice of a part of its 
members. 

26. It is doubtful, however, whether 
these causes, powerful as they are, 
would have led to the introduction of 
that great and hitherto unknown change 
in government which the representative 
system introduced, had not a model 
existed for imitation, in which, for a 
series of ages, the system had been fully 
established. The councils of the church 
had, so early as the sixth century, in- 
troduced over all Christendom the most 
perfect system of representation : dele- 
gates, from the most remote dioceses 
in Europe and Asia, had in them as- 
sembled to deliberate on the concerns 
of the faithful ; and every Christian 
priest, however humble his station, had 
some share in the formation of those 
great assemblies, by which the general 
affairs of the church were to be regu- 
lated. The formation of parliaments, 
under the representative system, took 
place in all the European states in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The industry of antiquaries may can*y 
the Wittenagemot, or actual assembly of 
leading men, a few generations further 
back ; but six centuries before the 
earliest periods assigned for such con- 
vocations, the councils of Nice and 
Antioch had exhibited perfect models 
of a universal system of representation, 
embracing a wider sphere than the 
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whole extent of the Roman empire. 
There can be no doubt that it was this 
example, so generally known, and of 
such powerful authority, which deter- 
mined the imitation of the other mem- 
bers of the community, where they had 
any common concerns which required 
deliberation; and thus, to the other 
blessings which civilisation owes to 
Christianity, are to be added those in- 
estimable advantages which have flowed 
from the establishment of the repre- 
sentative system. 

26. In evei-y part of Europe, accord- 
ingly, where the northern conquerors 
established themselves, the rudiments 
of a representative government gra- 
dually appeared. In all, the barons 
settled in the country, and the legis- 
lative authority was vested in assem- 
blies of persons elected by them, who, 
under the name of Wittenagemots, 
Parliaments, States-General, or Cortes, 
were brought together at stated periods 
to deliberate on the public concerns. 
So naturally did this institution spring 
from the habits and situations of the 
military settlers, and so little did its 
first founders anticipate the important 
consequences which have flowed fi-om 
its adoption, that the right of sending 
representatives to parliament was gene- 
rally considered, not as a privilege, but 
as a burden; and that share in the 
legislature, which is now so much the 
object of contention and desire, was 
originally viewed aa an oppressive duty, 
for which those who exercised it were 
entitled to indemnification from their 
more fortunate brethren. The barons, 
however, were long animated by a 
strong feeling of independence, and in 
eveiy part of Europe, at their first 
establishment, difiPused the principle of 
resistance to arbitrary authority. Ac- 
cordingly, in Spain, Fi-ance, Germany, 
and Flanders, we find them manfully re- 
sisting the encroachments of the sove- 
reign, and in all these countries, the same 
privileges of not being taxed without 
their consent, and of concurring in the 
acts of the legislature, early established. 

27. Many causes, doubtless, have 
conspired to bring about this remark- 
able and peculiar attachment of the 
feudal barons to the principles of free- 



dom and the assertion of independence, 
at least so far as they themselves and 
their own class in society were con- 
cerned. But nothing, perhaps, contri- 
buted so powerfully to it as the right 
of hereditary succession, and the estab- 
lishment of the rights of primogeniture, 
which, from causes it is impossible now 
to trace, early became universal in all 
the Gk>thic nations which settled in the 
European portion of the Roman empire. 
It was this which constituted the great 
distinction between the structure of 
society in the European and Asiatic 
continents; in the latter of which, 
although the northern conquerors 
settled, they never established the 
feudal institutions, nor ingrafted here- 
ditary succession on the original des- 
potic governments of the eastern world. 
Rotation of office, appointment for life, 
and the entire dependence of every 
functionary on the sovereign, both for 
his nomination and his continuance in 
power, constitute the fundamental 
basis of Asiatic governments, and of 
despotism, whether regal or democratic, 
all over the world. The first step in 
the growth of freedom, in all but single 
cities or mountain cantons, is to give 
the subordinate holder of power a 
durable interest in his government, 
and strengthen his independence by a 
lasting connection between himself and 
the cultivators of the soil. Such a 
change produces the same effect on the 
character, both of the landholder and 
his dependents, as the converting the 
tenant-at-will into a copyholder or long 
leaseholder does on the dispositions of 
a tenantry. In no rank of life will 
men make efforts for independence in 
any situation which they may lose at 
a moment's notice. As durability of 
power in one class of society, and the 
hereditary transmission of land, are 
thus the only lasting foundation for a 
restraint on the sovereign power in a 
rural community,* it would appear sur- 
* America is no exception ; on the con- 
trary, it affords the strongest oonftrmation of 
these remark& The sovereign is there the 
multitude, and there is no restraint on either 
its iojustioe or its excesses, as Lynch law. and 
the repudiating the States' debts, have amply 
demonstrated. Without primogenituie. to 
introduce a counterpoise to the power of 
numbers, it will never attain real ft'eedona. 
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prising that these institutions should 
be so much the object of jealousy in 
all opulent or commercial communi- 
ties, did we not recollect that human 
corruption makes all establishments 
liable to abuse, and that the very stabi- 
lity which renders the landed aristo- 
cracy in a great degree independent of 
the sovereign, gives them facilities, too 
often taken advantage of, for oppressing 
the people. 

28. In all the states, accordingly, in 
which it was established, the feudal 
system was subject to the same fatal 
• defect, that it made no provision for 
the interests or welfare of the inferior 
classes of society. Like all other in- 
stitutions in which this want existed, 
it contained within itself the principles 
of its own decay. The conquerors of 
the Roman empire deemed the in- 
habitants of the provinces in which 
they settled wholly unworthy of 
notice; and even in Magna Charta, 
while the privileges of the barons and 
the freemen were anxiously provided 
for, no stipulation of any importance 
was made for the extensive class of 
husbandmen or slaves, embracing at 
least nine-tenths of the community. 
The decline in the virtue of the bar- 
barous settlers was in most instances 
extremely rapid, and the succeeding 
wave of invaders generally found the 
first set sunk in sloth or destroyed by 
luxury. In the miserable and degraded 
barons who deserted Roderick in his 
contest with the Moorish invaders of 
Spain, we can hardly discern a trace 
of resemblance to the impetuous war- 
riors who under Adolph, brother to 
Alainc the terrible destroyer of Rome, 
had crossed the Pyrenees in 412, and 
penetrated into that aecluded province 
of the Roman empire ; and the Moorish 
conquerors were in a few centuries 
reduced to the same degraded state, 
from the operation of the same causes. 
Even the genius and triumphs of 
Charlemagne were unequal to the her- 
culean task of regenerating the mix- 
ture of barbarism and effeminacy of 
which he formed the head; and hu- 
manity never appeared in a more 
pusillanimous or impotent form than 
among the Rois Faineants, the un- 



worthy successors of Charles Martel, 
and of the barons who died for the 
liberty of Christendom on the field of 
Tours. AH the efforts of that great 
monarch for the improvement of his 
people were thwarted by the liniited 
number of real citizens who existed 
among them. A few hundred thou- 
sand freemen were there to be found 
scattered among many millions of 
slaves; and, in his own lifetime, he 
had the misfortune of beholding the 
progress of corruption even among the 
troops whom he had led to victory. 
The same cause blasted all the bene- 
ficent efforts of Alfred for the protection 
and improvement of his country, and 
exposed the English nation, for so long 
a period, to desolation and ruin from a 
small body of northern invaders. 

29. A very simple cause may be as- 
signed for this early corruption and rapid 
degeneracy of rude conquerors who 
have settled in the abodes of ancient 
opulence. They attain riches before 
they have learned how to use them. 
Luxury breaks in upon them while yet 
accessible only to the gratifications of 
sense. Experience has now abundantly 
proved, that to learn the art of using 
wealth without abusing it, requires at 
least as long an apprenticeship in 
nations, as that of enjoying freedom 
without running into licentiousness, 
and that the rapid acquisition of either 
never fails to prove fatal to the people 
who obtain it It is the sudden expo- 
sure to irresistible temptation which, 
in both cases, is the cause of ruin. 
The same thing may every day be ob- 
served in private life. The common 
sayings, that no man was ever en- 
riched in the end by obtaining a 
twenty thousand pounds prize in the 
lotteiy ; that the sons of rich parventis 
are much more inclined to extrava- 
gance than those of the old families ; 
and that it requires three generations 
to make a gentleman — prove how 
generally mankind have observed the 
operation of this principle on the for- 
tunes of individuals or particular fami- 
lies. When an Iroquois sits down 
beside a cask of spirits, he often inserts 
a straw into a hole which he has bored 
in the wood, and sucks up the intoxi- 
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eating draught till he drops down dead 
on the spot ; but a gentleman who has 
the command of a cellar amply stored 
with champagne, is in no dsmger of 
perishing by a similar indulgence. The 
reason is, that he has acquired other 
tastes, and is familiar with other en- 
joyments, which are inconsistent with, 
or prove a counterpoise to, the first 
seductions of sense. But these more 
refined tastes and inclinations are of 
very slow growth; they spring up 
only in the later stages of society. 
Many generations must descend to 
their graves before they spread gene- 
rally, either in nations, or in any of 
the classes of which they are com- 
posed. This is the true cause of the 
excessive proneness to the use of 
ardent spirits which is invariably 
observed to accompany high wages, 
arising from manufacturing prosperity, 
in northern climates or half-civilised 
states,* and which has hitherto defied 
all the efforts of coercion and philan- 
thropy for its restraint; while the 
higher classes in the same countries 
and professions have at length, though 
only by very slow degrees, extricated 
themselves from its influence. It is 
the same with rude tribes settling, 
with their barbaric tastes, in the re- 
gions of ancient opulence. Sensual 
gratifications instantly become the 
object of universal pursuit. The wine- 
press and the harem present attrac- 
tions to which no one, how illiterate 
soever, is insensible; and the race of 
northern conquerors melts away as 

* The number of gallons of spirits con- 
sumed in 1838, and the proportion per head, 
were — 

^Ul'*^- ^oP-'*«o-- SStSil 
In England. 7,930,190 13,807,364 0.63 
Inlreknd, 12,296,342 8,056,771 1.32 
In Scotland, 6,259,711 2,543,961 2.46 
In Australia, 628,729 127,621 5.02 

In Sweden, where artificial wants are few 
and stills many, any man, upon paying a 
trifling license, may purchase from govem- 
xneut the right of distilling spirits to any 
amount; there are 160,000 stills, and spirits 
consumed to the enormous amount of 
30,000,000 gallons among 3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, or ten gallons a-head. As a natural, 
and too probable consequence, the propor- 
tion of crime to the whole population, even 
in its simple agricultural population, equals 
that of the most corrupted cities of Great Bri- 



rapidly amidst the wines and women 
of the south, as the Iroquois perishes 
beside the spirit-cask, or the Scotch or 
Swedish manufacturer amidst the riot 
of the spirit-cellar. 

80. The private wars of the nobles 
with each other was the first circum- 
stance which renewed the courage and 
revived the energy of the feudal barons. 
The inconsiderate historians of modem 
times have stigmatised these domestic 
contests as things of unmixed evil, 
merely because they produced exten- 
sive bloodshed and sufiering ; but the 
more reflecting observer, who haa 
traced the workings of corruption, 
whether on the individual or the 
national heart, will arrive at a differ- 
ent conclusion. He will recollect the 
necessity of suffering to individual 
reformation ; he will reflect on the vir- 
tues which spring out of disaster. 
Regarding this world as not a scene of 
enjoyment so much as a school of im- 
provement, he will not lightly estimate 
those circumstances, apparently ruin- 
ous, which extricate the human mind 
from the meshes of sensual gratifica- 
tion, which draw forth the manly vir- 
tues by the force of suffering, and 
elevate the character even when they 
embitter the Hfe. It is to this cause, 
joined to the fortification of the castles, 
and the constant use of arms by the 
retainers of the landowners, that the 
restoration of the military courage of 
France is to be ascribed. The Spanish 
barons were trained to courage in the 
stern school of necessity, and regained, 

tain, and is fully triple that of the average 
of the British population. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Sweden, the committals for serious 
crime are to the population as 1 in 460 : in 
the towns 1 in 78. For England they were, 
in 1841, 1 in 573 persons ; for ScotUmd, 1 in 
738. — Porter's Pntgress of ths Nation, iii. 64, 
216 ; and Laing's Stoeden, 135, 137, 138. 

These faiCts at once explain the rapid cor- 
ruption of nortiiern conquerors, when ti'aiis- 
planted into the midst of the passions and 
gratifications of civilised life. If we would 
ascertain the secret springs of the greatest 
revolutions which have ever occurred among 
mankind, we have only to look around us 
at the causes which elevate particular indi- 
viduals and femilies, and consign others to 
infamy and ruin. The spring of all human 
changes is to be found in the human hea^t ; 
and it is to be read as well in a village as au 
empire. 
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in the mountains of Gklida^ the valour 
which their conquerors were losing 
amidst the luxuries of Cordova. The 
English military spirit^ which had 
decayed from the same causes, was 
restored by the private wars of the 
nobles during the reign of Stephen; 
and, through all the havoc and ruin 
of the country, that courage was eli- 
cited which was destined to lay the 
foundation of British liberty in a hap- 
pier age. 

81. But the feudal liberty waa at 
length destroyed by the change of 
manners, and the natural progress of 
opulence. Being confined to a limited 
class of society, it expired with the 
virtue of those who alone were inte- 
rested in its defence : conferring little 
upon the great body of the people, it 
derived nothing from the talents which 
lay buried among them. Wealth ener- 
vated its possessors, and no inferior 
class existed to supply their place ; the 
rich became corrupted, while the poor 
did not cease to be slaves. The pro- 
gress was dififerent in different states, 
but in all the result was the same. 
The kingdoms both of Aragon and 
Castile were governed, in their early 
history, by more limited monarchs 
than Uie Plantagenets of England, and 
their nobles did not yield to the barons 
of Runnymede in zeal for the preserva- 
tion of their privileges ; but it was in 
vain that they extorted concessions 
from their sovereigns, and confirmed 
them on occasion of every renewal of 
the coronation oath. The spirit of 
freedom, and with it the liberties of 
the nation, died away upon the decay 
of the feudal aristocracy, from the self- 
ishness and degradation of the great 
body of the people. When Charles V. 
had suppressed, in 1548, the formid- 
able revolt of the communeroSf he ex- 
cluded not the deputies of the cities 
and boroughs, but of the grandees and 
prelates, from the representation, and 
the result showed that he knew human 
nature well when he did so. Deprived 
of their natural leaders, the commons 
were never afterwards able to resist 
the authority of governments The 
Cortes maintained its nominal rights ; 
and the " Qreat Privilege/' the Magna 



Charta of Aragon, was never repealed ; 
but the cities neglected sending repre- 
sentatives to its assemblies, and many 
suffered their right to a place in its de- 
liberations to fall into abeyance. The 
nobles, cut off from political power, be- 
came attached to liie splendour of a 
court) and, with the forms of a limited, 
Spain became a despotic monarchy. 

32. In France, the nobility, during 
the period of their feudal vigour, re- 
duced the crown to nearly tiie same 
limited sway as prevailed in England, 
insomuch that, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, it was a general opinion, con- 
firmed by several solemn acts of the 
throne, that no tax could be levied 
without the consent of the three 
estates. But the skeleton of a frea 
government perished with the decay 
of feudal manners : the influence oi 
the crown, and the attractions of a 
metropolis, drew the nobility to Paris ; 
and liberty in the country, deprived of 
its only supporters, speedily fell to the 
ground. The progress was somewhat 
different in Germany, although there, 
as elsewhere in the European monar- 
chies, the feudal system at first estab- 
lished the rudiments of a free govern- 
ment, the illegality of taxes without 
the consent of the people, and the 
sharing of the legislative sovereignty 
with the states of the kingdom. The 
power of the great barons rendered the 
empire elective, and broke down into 
separate states the venerable fabric of 
the Germanic confederacy; but their 
sway within their own domains, being 
not restrained by the vigour or intelli- 
gence of the people, gradually became 
imlimited, and the restraints of liberty 
were obliterated in the rising ambition 
of military power. 

83. Notwithstanding the long and 
hereditary attachment of the English 
people to free institutions — notwith- 
standing the diffusion of this spirit by 
the establishment of trial by jury, and 
its preservation by the protection of 
insular situation — ^the usual causes of 
decline had begun to operate, and the 
feudal independence of the barons in 
the middle ages had yielded to the cor- 
nipted subservience of opulent times. 
The desolating wars of York and Lan- 
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caster thinned the ranks of the nobles; 
the increase of luxury, by changing 
the direction of theii* expenditure, 
sapped the foundations of their power. 
Under the Tudor princes, the indifife- 
rence of parliament to the liberties of 
the people had already commenced. 
Europe could not exhibit a monarch 
who goveiTied his people with more 
absolute sway than Henry VIII., nor 
is anything in modem times more in- 
structive than the pliant servility with 
which both the parliament and the 
people obeyed his despotic commands. 
History can hardly exhibit an example 
of a reign in which a greater number 
of violent invasions were made, not 
only on public rights, but on private 
property — in which justice was more 
disgracefully prostituted in courts of 
law, liberty more completely abandoned 
in the proceedings of parliament, or 
caprice more tyrannically exerted on 
the throne. Those who ajscribe the 
freedom of England solely to the feudal 
Institutions, would do well to consider 
the condition of the country, the pli- 
ancy of the legislature, and the servility 
of the people, during the reign of this 
ferocious tyrant — who confiscated the 
pi*operty of one-third of the land- 
holders of his kingdom, and executed 
seventy-two thousand persons in his 
single lifetime — or even perhaps during 
that of his more prudent and popular 
daughter. 

84. Admirably adapted, therefore, as 
the feudal system was for preserving an 
independent spirit during the middle 
ages ; gratefully as we must acknow- 
ledge its influence in restraining the 
power of the northern conquerora, and 
preventing the veiy name of right or 
privilege from being swept away, as in 
the Asiatic monarchies, by the deso- 
lating hand of power ; fully as we must 
admit that tyranny would have rioted 
without control, if, when the people 
were poor and disunited, the nobles 
had not been brave and free ; still it is 
obvious that it waa an institution suited 
only to a barbarous age, and alike in- 
capable of being moulded according to 
the changes which society undei^goes, 
or of providing for the freedom of civi- 
lised times. With the institution of 



standing armies, the progress of luxury, 
the invention of gunpowder, and the 
rise of cities, it necessaiily decayed. 
The liberty which was built on no 
other foundation than the feudal in- 
stitutions, has everywhere long since 
fallen to iJie ground. That system was 
in its vigour during the twelfth and 
thirteenti^ centuries. When the barons 
dwelt in fortified castles on then* estates, 
surrounded by a tenantry trained to 
warlike exercises, and attached alike 
by habit and interest to the fortunes of 
their chief, cased in armour from head 
to foot^ and leading on a body of war- 
like and devoted retainers, lliey were 
alike formidable to the throne and op- 
pressive to the cottage. If they ex- 
torted privil^es in their own favour 
from the sovereign, they gave none to 
their enslaved vassals. With a merci- 
less hand and unsparing severity, they 
checked the first struggles of the people 
for a shax*e of that freedom which they 
so strenuously asserted for themseWefi. 
The insurrections of the Jacquerie in 
France, of the peasants under Wat 
Tyler in England, and of the Flemings 
under the Brewer of Ghent, were re- 
pressed with a cruelty of which history 
affords few examples. The courage 
and enthusiasm of the multitude in 
vain contended for victory against 
steel-clad warriors, trained to arms 
from their eai-Hest years. The knights 
broke through the ranks of the pea- 
sants with the same ease as they would 
have traversed an unarmed assembly ; 
and the degraded serf, incapable of 
those efforts of heroism which ani- 
mated the free shepherds of the Alps, 
sank beneath the stroke of fate with 
the resignation of a martyr rather than 
the spirit of a warrior. 

85. But the power of the nobles, 
incapable of being subverted by force, 
was undermined by opulence; and the 
emancipation of the people, for which 
so many thousands had perished in 
vain, arose at length through the de- 
sires and follies of their oppressors. 
The baron was formidable when his 
life was spent in arms, and when he 
headed the feudal array which had 
grown up under the shadow of his 
castle walls : when his years were 
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wasted in the frivolities of a court, his 
ambition centred in the smiles of a 
sovereign, and his fortune was squan- 
dered in the luxuries of a metropolis, 
he became contemptible. His tenantry 
ceased either to venerate or follow a 
chief whom they seldom beheld : the 
seductions of cities became omnipotent 
to those who no longer valued their 
rural dependents; the desires of wealth 
insatiable among persons who had the 
glittering prospect of a court before 
theii- eyes. The natural progi'ess of 
opulence, by withdrawing the nobles 
from the seat at once of their usefulness 
and their influence, proved fatal to a 
power which made no provision for 
general felicity ; and the wisdom of 
nature rendei*ed the follies of the great 
the means of destroying the power 
which they had rendered the instru- 
ment of oppression, instead of the bul- 
wark of freedom. 

36. While this was the fate of the 
liberty which the barbarian conquerors 
of the Roman empire brought with 
them from their native wilds, the pro- 
gress of events was different in the 
south of Europe, where the ancient 
traces of Roman civilisation had never 
been wholly extirpated, and the wild 
shoots of Gothic freedom had never 
fully expanded. The liberty of modem 
Italy did not spring from the indepen- 
dence of the landed proprietors, but 
the free spirit of the inhabitants of 
towns ; its cradle was the workshop, 
not the tent ; the centre of its power 
the turbulent forum, not the baronial 
halL While the great landowners were 
engaged in projects of mutual slaugh- 
ter, and issued only from their fast- 
nesses in the Apennmes to ravage the 
plains below, the inhabitants of the 
towns flourished under the protection 
of their native ramparts, and revived 
on their ancient hearths the decaying 
embers of urban liberty. At a time 
when the Transalpine states were still 
immersed in barbarism, and industry 
was beginning only to spring in shel- 
tered situations under the shadow of 
the castle wall, the Italian republics 
were already far advanced in opulence, 
and the arts had struck deep root 
amidst the monuments of ancient 



splendour. The age of Edward I. of 
England, when the nobles of that 
country were still living in rustic 
plenty on their estates, when rushes 
were spread on the floors instead of 
carpets, and few of the barons could 
sign their name, was contemporary 
with that of Dante in Italy, with the 
conceptions of Bramante, and the fancy 
of Boccaccio. The genius of Raphael 
and the thoughts of Machiavelli were 
not far removed in point of time from 
the frightful devastations of the Eng- 
lish bands in France, and the unutter- 
able horrors of the Jacquerie rebellion. 
When Charles VIII., at the head of the 
brave but barbarous nobility of France, 
burst into Italy at the close of the 
fifteenth century,, he found himself in 
the midst of an opulent and highly 
civilised people, far advanced in the 
career of improvement, and abounding 
in merchants who numbered all the 
sovereigns of Europe among their 
debtors. When the feudal chieftain 
threatened to blow his trumpets within 
the walls of Florence, her citizens de- 
clared they would sound the tocsin, 
and the monarch of the greatest mili- 
tary kingdom of Europe shrank fix)m 
a contest with the burghers of a pacific 
republic. 

37. Nor were the civil virtues of this 
period of Italian greatness less remark- 
able than its opulence and splendour. 
So early as the twelfth century, the 
Emperor of Germany was defeated by 
a coalition of the republics of Lom- 
bardy, and the virtues of the Grecian 
states were rivalled by the patriotism 
of modem freedom. History has to 
record with pride, that, when the in- 
human cruelty of the German soldiery 
placed the children of the citizens of 
Crema before the walls of the city, to 
deter the besieged from discharging 
their weapons, their parents wept 
aloud, but did not cease to combat for 
their liberties ; and that, when eleven 
thousand of the first citizens of Pisa 
were confined in the prisons of Genoa, 
they sent a imanimous request to the 
senate, not to purchase their freedom 
by the surrender of one fortress in the 
hands of the republic. The naval wars 
of Genoa and Venice want only histo- 
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rians as graphic as Livy or Thucydides 
to render them as celebrated in story, 
as they were as fertile in heroic actions, 
as those of Athens and Sparta, of Rome 
and Carthage. We speak with exulta- 
tion of the efforts made by the British 
empire during the late war ; but how 
great soever, they must yield in com- 
parison with the exertions of Italian 
patriotism, which manned the rival 
fleets of Genoa and Pisa with as many 
sailors, at the battle of La Meloria, as 
served the navies of England and 
France at Trafalgar. 

38. But the republics of Italy yielded 
to the influence of the same causes which 
had proved so pernicious to the Grecian 
commonwealths, and destroyed the 
feudal independence of the north of 
Europe. They made no provision for 
the liberties or interests of the great 
body of the people. The stat-es of Flo- 
rence, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were 
not in reality free: they were com- 
munities in which a few individuals 
had usurped the rights, and disposed 
of the fortunes, of the great btdk of 
their fellow-citizens, whom they go- 
verned as subjects, or insulted as slaves. 
During the most flourishing period «f 
their history, the citizens of all the 
Italian republics did not amount to 
twenty thousand ; and these privileged 
classes held a^ many millions in sub- 
jection. The citizens of Venice were 
2500— those of Genoa, 4500— those of 
Pisa, Sienna, Lucca, and Florence, 
taken together, not above 6000. The 
right of citizenship, thus limited, de- 
scended in a few families, and was as 
carefully guarded from invasion as the 
private estates of the nobility. To the 
conquered provinces no privileges were 
extended ; to the republics in alliance 
no rights were communicated. A rigid 
system at once of political and mercan- 
tile exclusion directed their whole 
policy. The privileged classes in the 
dominant state anxiously retained the 
whole powers of government in their 
own hands, and the jealous spirit of 
mercantile monopoly ruled the fortunes 
of the state as much as it cramped the 
industrial energies of the subject terri- 
tory. From freedom thus confined, no 

VOL. I. 



general benefit could be expected ; on 
a basis thus narrowed, no structure of 
permanent duration could be raised. 
Even during their greatest prospenty, 
these states were disgraced by per- 
petual discord springing from so un- 
just and arbitrary an exclusion; and 
the massy architecture of Florence still 
attests the period when every noble 
family was prepared to stand a siege 
in their own palace, in defence of the 
rights which they sternly denied to 
their fellow-citizens. The rapid pro- 
gress and splendid history of these 
aristocratic republics may teach us the 
animating influence of freedom, even 
upon a limited class of society ; their 
sudden decline, and speedy loss of 
public spirit, the inevitable conse- 
quence of confining to a few the rights 
which should be shared by a larger 
circle, and governing in the narrow 
spirit of mercantile monopoly, not in 
the enlarged views of equal adminis- 
tration. 

39. Republics thus constituted were 
imable either to withstand the shocks 
of adverse, or resist the silent decay con- 
sequent upon prosperous fortune. The 
first great disaster stripped the selfish 
state of all its allies, and reduced it to 
the forces that were to be found within 
its own walls. The Venetian oligarchy 
gave no rights to the conquer^ pro- 
vinces in the Trevisan March, though 
the senate announced, that in sending 
them the standard of St Marc it re- 
stored their liberties; and accordingly, 
in one day Venice was stripped of all 
its possessions, and reduced to its ori- 
ginal limits within the lagunse of the 
capital When Florence reduced the 
rival republic of Pisa^ she received no 
addition of strength, because she gave 
no community of advantages ; and the 
troops employed to keep the conquered 
state in subjection, were so much lost 
to the victorious power. The dissolu- 
tion of the Athenian confederacy after 
the defeat before Syracuse, of the 
Lacedemonian power after the battle 
of Leuctra, of the Theban supremacy 
after the death of Epaminondas, have 
all their counterparts in the history 
of modem Italy, when, on any serious 
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reyerse to Venice, Florence, or Genoa, 
the cities of which theyformed the head 
broke off j&x)m a subjection which they 
hated, and joined the arms of any in- 
vader, to destroy that invidious autho- 
rity in which they were not permitted 
to bear a part Without the disasters 
of fortune, the silent operation of time 
brought the weakness of age upon 
communities which depended only on 
the energies of the higher classes. The 
families in whose hands the sovereign 
power was vested became extinct from 
age, or enfeebled by opulence, and no 
infusion of vigour from the inferior 
orders took place to restore their 
energy; the number of citizens con- 
tinually declined, while the discontents 
of those subjected to their influence 
incessantly increased. The experi- 
enced evils arising from such a form of 
government led to a very general dis- 
like to its continuance ; and, to avoid 
the ruinous contests of factions, as 
many of the Italian republics made a 
voluntary surrender of their liberties 
aa lost them from the invasion of 
foreign power. 

40. The industry and wealth of 
Flanders early nounshed a fr'ee spirit^ 
and the utmost efforts were long made 
by the inhabitants of its cities for the 
maintenance of their liberties. The 
effects of these efforts were immense ; 
they converted arid sands into fertile 
fields, and overspread the land with 
numerous and opulent cities; they 
rendered Brabant the garden of Europe, 
the object alike of monarchs' envy and 
of nations' ambition. But its freedom 
was confined to the burghers of the 
towns : the peasantry of the country 
joined their feudal loEtders, in combat- 
ing the rising influence of the manu- 
facturing classes ; and the jealousies of 
rival industry generally prevented the 
inhabitants from joining in any com- 
mon measure for the defence of their 
independence. Once only an unhoped- 
for victory roused the whole country 
to arms, and a leader of greater mili- 
tary experience might have established 
their freedom on a durable basis ; but 
the burghers of Ghent had not the 
firmness of the shepherds of Under- 
walden, and the victory of Resebecque 



crushed for centuries the rising inde- 
pendence of commercial industry under 
the barbarous yoke of feudal power. 

41. Experience, therefore, had demon- 
strated that the freedom which arose 
from the independence of the desert, 
equally with that which was nursed in 
the bosom of cities, was liable to decay, 
and that political wisdom was incapable 
of forming a commimity in^ which the 
seeds of that decline were not percep- 
tible, which seemed the common lot of 
earthly things. It became in conse- 
quence a generally received opinion, 
that nations, like individuals, had a 
certain length of life allotted to them, 
which it waa impossible, by any means, 
to extend beyond the destined period ; 
and that a season of activity and vigour 
was necessarily followed by one of las- 
situde and corruption. " The image," 
says Mr Ferguson, " of youth and old 
age was appUed to nations ; and com- 
munities, like single men, were sup- 
posed to have a period of life, and a 
length of thread, which was spim by 
the Fates, in one part uniform and 
strong, in another weakened and shat- 
tered by use, to be cut when the des- 
tined era is come, and to make way for 
a renewal of the emblem in the case of 
those who rose in succession." — " Car- 
thage," says Polybius, "being so much 
older than Rome, had felt her decay so 
much the sooner;" and the survivor 
too, he foresaw, carried in her bosom 
the seeds of mortality. But while 
such was imagined, from former expe- 
rience, to be the unavoidable fate of 
freedom wherever established, a variety 
of causes were silently operating, which 
communicated an unknown energy to 
the social system, and infused into 
modem states, even in periods of appa- 
rent decline, a large intermixture of 
the undecaying youth of the human 
race. 

42. I. The first of these was the 
Christian RBuaiON. Slavery had been 
the ruin of all the states of antiquity. 
The influence of wealth corrupted the 
higher orders; and the lower,* sepa- 
rated by a sullen line of demarcation 
ftom their superiors, famished no ac- 
cession of strength to revive their 
energies. But the influence of a reU- 
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gioB which proclaimed the universal 
equality of mankind in the sight of 
Heaven, and addressed its revelations 
in an especial' manner to the poor, 
destroyed this ruinous distinction. In 
many states slavery gradually yielded 
to the rising influence of Christianity ; 
the religious houses were the first who 
emancipated their vassals ; their . ex- 
hortations were unceasingly directed 
to extort the same concession from 
the feudal barons. They were often 
unsuccessful during life, but more fre- 
quently succeeded on the approach of 
death; human selfishness was more 
willing to purchase eternal salvation 
'by imposing a loss on others than by 
bearing it itself. On the ecclesiastical 
estates themselves the first shoots of 
industrious freedom began to spring. 
While the vassals of the military pro- 
prietors were sunk in slavery, or lost 
in the sloth which follows so degraded 
a state, industry was reviving imder 
the shadow of the monastic walls, and 
the free vassals of the religious estab- 
lishments were flourishing in the com- 
parative security of their protection. 
Modem historians, living in an age 
when the shield of superstition was 
no longer required, and its influence 
unfelt> have erred immensely in their 
estimate of its importance at an earlier 
and in a more imhappy period. They 
foi^ot that when reason is in its in- 
fancy, passion predominant, and igno- 
rance universal, it is by images ad- 
dressed to the senses alone that vio- 
lence can be restrained, innocence pro- 
tected, or the supremacy of mental 
over physical strength asserted. But 
if we go back in imagination to the 
sanguinary passions and universal 
bloodshed of the dark ages, we shall 
feel the value of any influences, how 
strange soever in the eyes of enlight- 
ened reason, which restrained the ex- 
cesses of power when no other means 
of coercing it existed; which made the 
baron tremble before spiritual, and 
therefore imseen power, even in the 
midst of his armed bands; and secured 
that protection to industry under the 
shadow of the monastery's cross, which 
it would have sought in vain beneath 
the shelter of the castle wall. 



43. The clearest proof of the truth 
of these principles, and of the incal- 
culable influence which the supersti- 
tions, wisely inculcated in a barbarous 
age by the Bomish church, had in 
checking the devastation of northern 
conquest^ and putting a curb on the 
violence of power when no other 
means of checking its excesses existed, 
is to be found in the wide difference 
between the settlement of the northern 
conquerors in Asia and Europe. Phi- 
losophers are never weary of expa- 
tiating on the extraordinary difference 
between the civilisation in these two 
quarters of the globe— on the restraints 
on tyranny wMch exist in the latter, 
while they are unknown in the former, 
and the vast development of mental 
power and social happiness which has 
taken place amidst European freedom, 
compared to whatobtains under Eastern 
despotism. They would do well to 
consider to what cause this remarkable 
difference is really to be ascribed. The 
race of conquerors which overran both 
was originally sprung fr^m the samh 
root. The Cumri, who first planted 
their race in the British Isles, and who 
have given their lasting appellation to 
the western moimtain ranges of Bri- 
tain,* were a branch of the same horde 
as the KtfAfM^to) whom Herodotus men- 
tions as appearing with the first dawn 
of history on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus,+ and a part of whose descendants 
afterwards perished by the legions of 
Marius. The Gauls spread themselves 
over France, Britain, Lombardy, and 
Qreece ; their conquering arms gave a 
lasting appellation to a province of 
Asia ;X and it was their swords, more 
even than the Numidian horse, which 
so long enabled Hannibal, without aid 
from Carthage, to make head against 
the Roman power.§ The Goths and 
Huns, whose descendants have foimed 

• Cumberland and Cumbria, or Wales; and 
the Cumraes in the Firth of Clyde in Soot- 
land. 

t Herodotua, lib. iv. 11, 12. 

t Galatia. 

§ See this sul:^iect amply discussed in 
Thierry, Histoire det GauMs, vol. L pp. 30- 
279 ; a most interesting work, by a brother 
of the historian of the settlem^ent of the 
Normans in England, and hia riyal at onoe 
in industry and geniua 
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the most powerful nations of modem 
times, originally migrated from the 
wilds of Tartary ; and the first impulse 
was given to the wave of barbarians 
which overthrew the Roman empire, by 
the defeats which the Scythians had 
sustained on the frontiers of China.* 
The climate of Europe does not vary 
from that of a similar latitude in Asia, 
except in the greater heat in summer 
and cold in winter, arising from the 
difference between an inland and mari- 
time situation. 

44. How, then, has it happened that 
the same conquei'ors, subduing and set- 
tling in substantially the same physical 
circumstances, shovdd have given birth 
to nations so essentially and diametri- 
cally opposite as those of Europe and 
Asia ? Why have freedom and know- 
ledge been sheltered from the lances of 
the one, and both invariably perished, 
from the earliest times, under the sabres 
of the other ? And whence is it that 
the same corruption, which has so 
speedily in every age consumed or 
enfeebled the descendants of Asiatic 
conquest, has, after the lapse of a 
thousand years, still made compara- 
tively little impression on the offspring 
of Gothic invasion ? Simply, because 
the religion of the two quarters of the 
globe in which the same conquerors 
settled was different; because poly- 
gamy has not in Europe spread its 
jealousies, nor the harem its seduc- 
tions ; because superstitious belief, in 
barbarous times, restrained power by 
imaginary terrors, and Christian charity, 
in civilised, assuaged suffering by real 
blessings; because slavery has gene- 
rally disappeared before the proclaimed 
equality of men, and a perpetual reno- 
vation been thus provided to the richer 
classes ; because war has been sofbened 
by the humanity breathed into its con- 
flicts; because learning, sheltered under 
the sanctity of the monastery, has sur- 
vived the devastation of ignorance ; 
and freedom, nursed by devotion, has 
acquired a strength superior to all the 
forces of despotism. 

45. It was not only by the equality 
which it proclaimed, and the security 
from violence which it afforded, that the 

• See Gibbon, cap. xxvi voL lit 371-6Y5. 



influenceofreligionfavouredthegrowth 
of freedom. By the enthusiasm which 
it awakened, from the universal in- 
terests which it addressed, the mass of 
the people were called into political 
activity; thousands, to whom the bless- 
ings of liberty were imknown, and 
whose torpor no temporal concerns 
could dispel, were roused by the voice 
of religious fervour. The freedom of 
Greece, the discipline of Macedonia, 
produced only a transient impression 
on human affairs ; but the fanaticism 
of Mahomet convulsed the globe. The 
ardour of chivalry led the nobles into 
action ; the ambition of monarchs 
brought the feudal retainers into the* 
field : but the enthusiasm of the Cru- 
sades awakened the dormant strength 
of the western world. With the growth 
of religious zeal, therefore, the basis of 
freedom was immensdy extended; into 
its ranks were brought, not the tran- 
sient ebullitions of popular excitement, 
but the stem valour of fanaticism ; and 
that lasting support which neither the 
ardour of the city, nor the independ- 
ence of the desert, could afford, was at 
length drawn from the fervour of the 
cottage. 

46. 11. While the minds of men were 
thus warmed by the religious enthusi- 
asm which was awakened, first by the 
Crusades, and subsequently by the Re- 
formation, the art of Pbinting, des- 
tined to change the face of the moral 
world, perpetuated the impressions 
thus created, and widened the circle 
over which they extended. The spirit 
of religious freedom was no longer 
nourished only from the exhortations 
of the pulpit, or developed in the fer- 
vour of secluded congregations ; it 
breathed into the permanent exertions 
of himian thought^ and spread with 
the increasing wealth and enlarged 
desires of an opulent state of society. 
The discoveries of science, the charms 
of genius, may attract a few in every 
age; but it is by religious emotion 
that the great body of mankind are 
chiefly to be moved ; and it was by the 
diffusion of its enthusiasm, accordingly, 
that the greatest efforts of European 
liberty have been sustained. But the 
difiusion of knowledge, by means of the 
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press, is not destined to awake mere 
transient bursts of popular feeling. By 
imbuing the minds of those master- 
spirits who direct human thought, it 
produces lasting impressions on society, 
and is perpetually renewed in the suc- 
cessive generations who inhale, during 
the ardour of youth, the maxims and 
the spirit of classical freedom. The 
whole face of society has been modified 
by this mighty discovery ; the causes 
of ancient decay seem counteracted 
in a powerful manner by new prin- 
ciples of vitality, derived from the 
multitudes whose talents are brought 
to bear on the fortunes of the state ; 
and the influence of despotic power 
shaken, by the infusion of indepen- 
dent principles even into the armies 
which are destined to enforce its 
authority. 

47. But it is not unmixed good which 
has arisen from the diffusion of know- 
ledge. If the principles of improve- 
ment have acquired a hardier growth, 
those of evil have been more generally 
disseminated; the contests of society 
have grown in magnitude and increased 
in Violence, and the passions of nations 
have been brought into collision, in- 
stead of the ambition of individuals. 
Vice has here, as elsewhere in human 
affairs, fearfully put forth its influence 
to mar the benefits of this great dis- 
covery, and continued in the most ad- 
vanced ages that struggle between virtue 
and sin, which has been the lot of man 
from the beginning of the world. The 
visions of inexperience, the dreams of 
philanthropy, at first anticipated the 
entire extirpation of evil from the ex- 
tension of knowledge, and an unbroken 
progress of improvement from the 
spread of education; forgetting that 
the heart is the fountain from which 
the issues of life, the direction given to 
the acquisitions of science, flow ; and 
that uidess it is purified, it is of little 
moment what is put into the head. In 
the midst of these entrancing prospects, 
human iniquity mingled with the cur- 
i-ent; the new powers thus acquired 
were too often applied to the basest 
purposes; crime and corruption in- 
creased with the extension of desires, 
and vice multiplied with the enlarged 



means of compassing its ends which 
instruction had afforded. 

48. It is to a general appreciation of 
this bitter but wholesome truth that 
mankind are at length awakening, aiter 
the enchanting dreams which were fol- 
lowed by the dreadful nightmare of the 
French Revolution. Yet, while experi- 
ence has now demonstrated the utter 
fallacy of all expectation of increased 
individual virtue, or augmented social 
felicity, from mere intellectual cultiva- 
tion, it ia far from discouraging more 
cheering prospects of the ultimate effect 
of moral elevation and spiritual enjoy- 
ment on the race of man. Vice is 
generally victorious over virtue in the 
outset, but it is as often vanquished by 
it in the end. The pleasures of sin are 
at first fearfully alluring, its passions 
vehement, its gratifications intense. 
But both lead to disappointment and 
satiety; the beautiful image of the 
poet — " a moment white, then lost for 
ever," is true, not merely of sensual, 
but of all merely worldly enjoyment. 
Nothing permanently floats down the 
stream of time but what is buoyant 
from its elevating tendency. In the 
progress of ages the most injurious 
elements in human affairs are gradually 
extinguished, while the causes of im- 
provement are lasting in their effects. 
The contests of the Greek republics, 
the cruelty of the Athenian democracy, 
have long ceased to trouble the world ; 
but the maxims of Grecian virtue, the 
works of Grecian genius, the charms of 
Grecian art, will permanently continue 
to elevate mankind. The turbulence, 
the insecurity, the convulsions to which 
the extension of knowledge to the lower 
orders has hitherto given rise, will in 
time be forgotten; but the improved 
fabric of society which it has induced, 
the increased vigour which it has com- 
municated, may ultimately compensate 
all its evils, and permanently bless and 
improve the species. 

49. III. Butitwould have been in vain 
that the influence of religion weakened 
the bonds of slavery, and the extension 
of knowledge enlarged the capacity of 
freemen, had no change occurred in the 
Arms by which the different classes of 
society combat each other. While the 
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aristocracy of the country were per- 
manently trained to combats, and the 
robber chivalry were incessantly occu- 
pied in devastation, the peaceable in- 
habitants of cities, the rude labourers 
of the fields, were unable to resist their 
attacks. With the exception of the 
shepherds of the Alps, whose hardy 
habits early gave their infantry the 
firmness and discipline of veteran 
soldiers, the tumultuary levies of the 
people were, during the middle ages, 
everywhere crushed by the steel-clad 
bands of the feudal nobility. The in- 
surrections of the commons in France, 
of the peasants in the time of Richard 
II. in England, of the citizens of Ghent 
and Liege in Flanders, and of the serfs 
in (Germany, were all suppressed by the 
superior arms and steadier discipline 
of the rural chivalry. But with the 
discovery of Gunpowder, this decisive 
supremacy was destroyed. The feudal 
array, invincible to the spears or hal- 
berts of the peasantry, yielded to the 
terrible powers of artillery ; defensive 
armour was abandoned, from a sense 
of its insufficiency against this invisible 
assailant ; and the weight of the aris- 
torracy was destroyed, by the experi- 
ence! inability of its forces to combat 
the discipline which laborious industry 
could bring into the field. The wealth 
of Flanders in vain contended with the 
lances of France on the field of Rese- 
becque ; but the armies of Charles V. 
were baffled by the artillery of the 
United Provinces. The barons of 
Richard easily dispersed the rabble 
who followed the standard of Wat 
Tyler ; but the musketry of the Eng- 
lish yeomanry overthrew the squad- 
rons of the Norman nobility at Marston 
Moor. Firearms are the greatest of all 
levellers ; like the hand of death, they 
prostrate equally the ranks of the poor 
and the array of princes. Wealth soon 
became essential to the prosecution of 
war, from the costly implements which 
were brought into the field ; industry 
indispensable to success, from the rapid 
consmnption of the instruments of de- 
struction which attended the oontiuu- 
nnce of the contest By this mo- 
mentous change new elements were 
brought into action, which completely 



altered the relative situations of the 
contending parties : industry ceased to 
be defenceless, because it could pur- 
chase the means of protection ; violence 
lost its ascendancy, because it withered 
the sinews by wluch its forces were to 
be maintained. 

60. IV. The introduction of Artipi- 
OIAL Wants, and the progress of luxury, 
completed the destruction of the feudal 
power. When the elegancies of life 
were comparatively unknown, and the 
barons lived in rural magnificence on 
their estates, the distribution of their 
wealth kept a multitude of retainers 
roimd their castles, who were always 
ready to support the authority from 
which they derived their subsistence. 
But by degrees the progress of opu- 
lence brought the nobility to the me- 
tropolis, while the increase of luxury 
augmented their expenses. From that 
moment their ascendancy was at an 
end. When the landed proprietor 
squandered his wealth in the indul- 
gence of artificial desires, and seldom 
visited the halls of his ancestors but to 
practise extortion upon his tenantry, 
his means of maintaining war were 
dissipated, and the influence he pos- 
sessed over his people was destroyed. 
Interest ceased to be a bond of union, 
when no reciprocity of mutual services 
existed; affection gradually expired, 
from the absence of the objects on 
which it was to be exerted. Debt, 
contracted to satisfy the cravings of 
urban desires, became overwhelming. 
Embarrassments either led to the 
alienation of estates, or the insolvency 
of their possessors. The new pur- 
chasers had no historic names or 
ancient influence to back their for- 
tunes. Newly transplanted into the 
soil, they required several generations 
to overshadow it by their expansion. 
Such recent proprietors form an im- 
portant element in the balance of po- 
litical power; and as they speedily 
imbibe the feelings, from being actuated 
by the interests, of the landed aristo- 
cracy, they are of great consequence in 
steadying the movements of tiie social 
body ; but they are scarcely ever for- 
midable to general liberty. The old 
families are too jealous of their wealth* 
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to permit of any dangerous union being 
formed between them : the mass of the 
people have not been so long trained to 
respect, as now to fear i^em. The 
power of the feudal nobility was long 
the object of apprehension, after its 
real influence had been dissolved, from 
the remembrance of its terrors in for- 
mer times. The importance of this 
change, like that of all others intro- 
duced by nature, was not perceived till 
its effects were manifested. The aris- 
tocracy of France was stiU the object 
of antiquated dread, when it stood on 
the brmk ' of destruction ; and the 
people were doubtful of their ability 
to resist its power, when it sank with- 
out a struggle before the violence of its 



51. From the revival of letters in the 
commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the dawn of the Reformation, 
these causes had been silently operat- 
ing; and time, the greatest of aQ in- 
novators, was gradually changing the 
face of the mond world. Xhe stubborn 
valour of the reformed religion had 
emancipated an industrious people 
from the yoke of Spain, and the stem 
fauaticism of the English Puritans had 
overthrown the power of the Norman 
nobility. The extension of knowledge 
had shaken the foundations of arbitrary 
power; and public opinion, even in the 
least enlightened countries, moderated 
the force of despotic sway. The worst- 
governed states in Europe were con- 
stitutional monarchies compared to 
the dynasties of the East; and the 
oppression even of Russian severity 
was light in comparison of the cruelties 
of the Roman emperors. But it was 
not till the commencement of the 
French Revolution that the extent of 
the changes which had occurred was 
perceived, and the weakness of the 
arms of despotism felt, when brought 
into collision with the efforts of free- 
dom. Standing armies had been con- 
sidered as the most fatal discovery of 
sovereigns; and the history of former 
ages appealed to, as illustrating their 
tendency to establish despotic autho- 
rity : but the changes of time were 
wresting fix)m the hands of tyranny 
even thos dreaded weapon, and, in the 



next convtdsion, it destroyed the power 
which had created it. The sagacity of 
the French monarchs had trained up 
these formidable bands as a counter- 
poise to the power of the aristocracy, 
and they had rendered the crown in- 
dependent of the control of the feudal 
barons; but a greater Wisdom than 
that of Richelieu was preparing, in their 
power and discipline, the means of a 
total change of sociely. In vain the 
unfortunate Louis summoned his ar- 
mies to the capital, and appealed to 
their chivalrous feelings against the 
violence of the people; the spirit of 
democracy had penetrated even the 
ranks of the veteran soldiers, and, 
with the revolt of the guards, llie 
French monarchy was destroyed. 

62. It is this circumstance which 
has created so important a distinction 
between the progress of popular power 
in recent, and its fate in ancient times. 
Tyranny has everywhere prevailed in 
former times, by arming one portion of 
the people against the other; and its 
chief reliance has hitherto been placed 
on the troops, whose interests were 
identified with its support But the 
progress of information has destroyed, 
in &e countries where it is fully es- 
tablished, the security of despotism, 
by dividing the affections of the armies 
on which it depends; and the sove- 
reigns of the military monarchies in 
Europe have now often more to fear 
from the troops whom they have 
formed to be the instruments of their 
will, than from the citizens whom they 
regard as the objects of apprehension. 
The translation of the sword from the 
nobility to the throne, so long the sub- 
ject of regret to the friends of freedom, 
has thus become an important step ix\ 
the emancipation of mankind : War, 
amidst all its horrors, has contributed 
to the communication of knowledge 
and the dispelling of prejudice ; and 
power has ceased to be unassailable, 
because it has been transferred from 
a body whose interests are permanent, 
to one whose attachments peld to the 
changes of society. Tet is this last 
and greatest shake given to the powers 
of despotism not unaccompanied with 
evil; on the contrary, it often produces 
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calamities greater even than those it 
"waa intended to remove. Military 
caprice becomes irresistible when mili- 
tary subordination is overthrown : the 
foundations of government are laid in 
the quicksands of the soldier^s favour ; 
the praetorian bands of the capital be- 
come the rulers of the state. It is but 
a poor exchange which a nation makes 
which throws off the regular govern- 
ment of hereditary property, to incur 
the arbitrary rule of the sword: the 
soldiers who betray their oaths to in- 
duce the change are the worst pioneers 
of despotism. 

63. The former history of the world 
is chiefly occupied with the struggles 
of freedom against bondage ; the efforts 
of laborious industry to emancipate 
itself from the yoke of aristocratic 
power. Our sympathies are aU with 
the oppressed, our fears are lest the 
pristine servitude of the species should 
be re-established. But with the rise 
of the French Revolution, a new set of 
perils have been developed, and the 
historian finds himself overwhelmed 
with the constant survey of the ter- 
rible evils of democratic oppression. 
The causes which have been mentioned 
have at length given such an extra- 
ordinary and irresistible weight to the 
popular party, that the danger now 
sets in from another quarter ; and the 
tyranny which is to be apprehended 
is often not that of the few over the 
many, but of the many over the few. 
The obvious risk now is, in aU states 
with a popular form of government, 
that the influence of knowledge, virtue, 
and worth, wiU be overwhelmed in the 
vehemence of popular ambition, or 
lost in the turbulence of democratic 
power. This evil is of a far more acute 
and terrible kind than the severity of 
regal, or the weight of aristocratic op- 
pression. In a few years, when fully 
developed, it destroys the whole frame 
of society, and extinguishes the very 
elements of freedom, by annihilating 
the classes whose intermixture is essen- 
tial to its existence. It is beneath this 



fiery torrent that the civilised world ia 
now passing ; and all the efforts of phi- 
losophy are therefore required to ol> 
serve its course and mitigate its devas- 
tation. Happy, if the historian can 
find, in the record of past suffering, 
aught to justify future hope, or in the 
errors of former inexperience the les 
sons of subsequent wisdom. 

64. It is by slow degrees, and imper- 
ceptible additions, that all the great 
changes of nature are accomplished. 
Vegetation, commencing with lichens, 
swells to the riches and luxuriance of 
the forest ; continents, the seat of em- 
pires, and the abode of millions, ai-e 
formed from the deposits, of innumer- 
able rills ; animal life, springing from 
the torpid vitality of shell-fish, rises to 
the enei^ and power of man. It is 
by similar steps, and as slow a pro- 
gress, that the great fabric of society 
is formed. Regulated liberty, the 
greatest of human blessings, the chief 
spring of human improvement, is of 
the most tardy development ; ages 
elapse before it acquires consistency; 
nations disappear during the contest 
for its establishment. The continued 
observation of this important truth is 
fitted both to inspire hope and encou- 
rage moderation : hope, by showing 
how imceasing has been the progress 
of improvement through all the revo- 
lutions of the world ; moderation, by 
demonstrating how vain and dangerous 
are all attempts to outstrip the march 
of nature, or confer upon one age the 
institutions or habits of another. The 
annals of the great French Revolution, 
more than any other event in human 
affairs, are calculated to demonstrate 
these important truths ; and by evincing 
in equally striking colours the irresis- 
tible growth of liberty, and the terrible 
evils of precipitate innovation, to im- 
press modersCtion upon the rulers, and 
caution upon the agitators of mankind, 
and thus sever from the future pro- 
gress of Freedom those bloody tri- 
umphs by which its past history has 
been stained. 
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COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF FREEDOM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 



1. No events in history are more 
commonly considered parallel than the 
Great Rebellion in England and the 
French Revolution. None, with cer- 
tain striking points of resemblance, are 
in reality more dissimilar to each other. 
In both, the crown was engaged in a 
contest with the people, which termi- 
nated fatally for the royal family. In 
both, the reigning monarch was brought 
to the scaffold, and the legislative autho- 
rity overturned by military force. In 
both, the leader of the army moimted 
the throne, and a brief period of mili- 
tary despotism was succeeded by the 
restoration of the legitimate monarchs. 
So far the parallel holds good — in every 
other particular it fails. In England, 
the contest was carried on for many 
years, and with various success, be- 
tween the crown and a large portion 
of the gentry on the one hand, and the 
cities and popular party on the other. 
In the single troop of dragoons com- 
manded by Lord Barnard Stuart, on 
the royal side, in 1643, was to be foimd 
a greater body of landed proprietors 
than among the whole of the republi- 
can party, in both houses of parliament, 
who voted at the commencement of the 
war. In France, the monarch yielded, 
almost without a struggle, to the en- 
croachments of the people ; and the 
only blood which was shed in civil 
conflict arose from the enthusiasm of 
the peasants in La Vendue, or the 
loyalty of the towns in the south of 
France, after the leaders of the royalist 
party had withdrawn from the struggle. 
The great landholders and privileged 
classes, to the number in the end of a 
hundred and twenty thousand,* aban- 

* They were altogether 128,318. See Pkud- 
HOMMS's Crimes de la Bdvolution, vL Table. 



doned their country ; and the crown 
was ultimately overturned, and the 
monarch brought to the scaflfold, by a 
faction in Paris, which a few thousand 
resolute men could at first have easily 
overcome, and which subsequently be- 
came irresistible only from its having 
been permitted to excite, through revo- 
lutionaiy measures, the cupidity of the 
lower orders throughout the monarchy. 
2. Proportioned to the magnitude of 
the resistance opposed in England to 
the encroachments of the people by 
the crown, the nobility, and the higher 
classes of the landed proprietors, was 
the moderation displayed by both sides 
in the use of victory, and the small 
quantity of blood which was shed upon 
the scadBFold. With the exception of 
the monarch, and a few of the leading 
charactera in the aristocratic party, no 
individual during the Great RebelUon 
perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner ; no proscriptions or massacres 
took place ; the victors and the van- 
quished, after the termination of their 
strife, lived peaceably together under 
the republican government. In France, 
scarcely any resistance was offered by 
the government to the popular party. 
The sovereign was more pacifically in- 
clined than any man in his dominions, 
and entertained a superstitious dread 
of the shedding of blood ; the demo- 
crats triumphed, with the loss only of 
fifty men, over the throne, the church, 
and the landed proprietors ;+ and yet 
their successes, from the very first, 
were stained by a degree of cruelty of 
which the previous history of the world 
affords no example. 

t See chap. iv. § 105, for the loss suBtained 
in the attack on the Bastile, which practically 
overturned the monarchy. 
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3. Rbligion, in the English Revolu- 
tion, waa the great instrument for 
moying mankind. Even in the reign 
of James I., the Puritans were l£e 
only sect who were zealously attached 
to freedom ; , and in eveiy commotion 
which followed, the evil contests be- 
tween the contending parties were 
considered as altogether subordinatie 
to their religious differences, not only 
by the actors on the scene, but by the 
historians who recorded their proceed- 
ings. The pulpit was the fulcrum on 
which the whole efforts of the popular 
leaders rested ; and the once venerable 
fabric of the English monarchy, to 
which so large a portion of its influen- 
tial classes have in every age of its 
history been attached, yielded at last 
to the force of fanatical frenzy. In 
France, the influence of religion was 
all exerted on the other side : the pea- 
sants of La Vend6e followed their 
pastors to battle, and deemed them- 
selves secure of salvation when com- 
bating for the cross; while the Jacobins 
of Paris founded their influence on 
the ridicule of every species of devo- 
tion, and erected the cdtar of Reason 
on the ruins of the Christian faith. 
Nor was this " irreligious fanaticism," 
as Camot has well styled it, confined 
to the citizens of the metropolis : it 
pervaded equally every department of 
France where republicanism was em- 
braced, and every class of men who 
were attached to its fortunes. Every- 
where the churches, during the Reign 
of Terror, were closed : the professors 
of Christianity were dispossessed, and 
their rights overturned : and the first 
step toward the restoration of a regular 
government, was the reopening of the 
temples which the tempest of anarchy 
had closed, and the revival of the faith 
which its fury had extinguished. 

4. The civil war in England was a 
contest between one portion of the 
community and the other ; but a large 
part of the adherents of the repubU- 
can party was drawn from the higher 
classes of society, and the sons of the 
yeomaniy filled the ranks of the iron 
and disciplined bands of CromwelL 
No massacres or proscriptions took 
place ; few manor-houses were burned 



by the populace, save in the fury of 
actual assault; none of the odioua 
features of a servile war were to be 
seen. Notwithstanding the dangers 
run and the hardships suffered on both 
sides, the moderation of the victorious 
party was such as to call forth the 
commendation of the royalist histo- 
rians ; and, with the exceptions of the 
death of the king, of Strafford, and of 
Laud, few acts of unnecessary cruelty 
stained the triumph of the republican 
arms. In France, the storming of the 
Bastile was the signal for the general 
dissolution of the bands of autbority, 
and a imiversal invasion of private 
property; the peasantry on almost 
every estate, fr^m the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, rose against their landlords, 
burned their houses, and plundered 
their effects ; and the higher ranks in 
every part of the country, excepting 
La Vendue and the royalist districts in 
its vicinity, were subjected to the most 
revolting cruelties. The French Re- 
volution was not a contest between 
such of the rich and poor as main- 
tained republican principles, and such 
of them as espoused the cause of the 
monarchy, but a universal insurrection 
of the lower orders against the higher. 
It was sufficient to put a man's life in 
danger, to expose his estate to confisca- 
tion, and his family to banishment, that 
he was, fr<ym amy caiue, elevated above 
the populace. The giffcs of nature, des- 
tined to please or bless mankind^ the 
splendour of genius, the powers of 
thought, the graces of beauty, were 
as fatol to their possessors, as the ad« 
ventitious advantages of fortune or the 
invidious distinctions of rank. " Liberty 
and Equality " was the universal cry of 
the revolutionary party. Their liberty- 
consisted in the general spoliation of 
the opulent classes; their equality in 
the destruction of aU who outshone 
them in talent^ or excelled them in 
acquirement. 

5. The English Revolution termin- 
ated in the establishment of the rights 
for which the popular party had con- 
tended, but the great features of the 
constitution remained unchanged ; the 
law was administered on the old pre- 
cedents even during the usurpation of 
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Cromwell, and the majority of the 
people scarcely felt, at least in their 
private concerns, or in their inter- 
course with each other, the important 
alteration which had been made in 
the government of tiie country. In 
France, the triumph of the popular 
party was followed by an immediate 
chaxige of institutions, pzivaie rights, 
and laws; the nobility in a single 
night surrendered the whole privileges 
which they had inherited from their 
ancestors ; the descent of property was 
turned into a different channel by the 
abolition of the right of primogeni- 
ture ; and the administration of justice 
between man and man v^as founded on 
a new code, destined to survive the 
perishable empire of its author. Every- 
thing in England remained the same 
after the Revolution, with the excep- 
tion of the privileges which were con- 
firmed to the people, and the preten- 
sions which were abandoned by the 
crown. Everything in France was al- 
tered, without the exception even of the 
dynasty that ultimatdy obtained the 
throne. 

6. The great estates of England were 
little affected by the Revolution. The 
nobles, the landowners, and the yeo- 
manry alike retained their possessions, 
and, under the new form of govern- 
ment, the influence of property re- 
mained unchanged. With the excep- 
tion of the lands belonging to the 
dignitaries of the church, which were 
put under a temporary sequestration, 
and of the estates of a few obnoxious 
cavaliers, who lost them by abandon- 
ing their country, no material altera- 
tions in property took place ; and after 
the Restoration a compromise almost 
imiversally ensued, and the ancient 
landholders, by the payment of a mo- 
derate composition, regained their pos- 
sessions. In France, on the other hand, 
the whole landed property of the church, 
and the greater part of that of the no- 
bility, was confbscated during tiie Re- 
volution; and such was the influence 
of the new proprietors, that the Bour- 
bons were compelled, as the fundamen- 
tal condition of their restoration, to gua- 
rantee the security of the revolutionary 
estates. The effects of this difference 



have been in the highest degree impoi> 
tant. The whole proprietors who live on 
the fruits of the soilin Great Britain and 
Ireland at this moment^ notwithstand- 
ing the prodigious increase of wealth 
which has since taken place, probably 
do not amount to three hund^ thou- 
sand, while above five million heads of 
families, and seventeen millions of per- 
sons dependent on their labour, subsist 
on the wages they receive. In France, 
on the other hand, there are nearly six 
millions of separate proprietors, most of 
•them in a state of great indigence, and 
at least twenty millions of souls, consti- 
tuting their families, without resource, 
in great part at lea^rt, in the wages of 
labour, being a greater number than 
the whole remainder of the community. 
In France, the proprietors are much 
more numerous than the other mem- 
bers of the state; in England, they 
hardly amount to a tenth part of their 
number.* 

7. The political influence of England 
since the Restoration has mainly rested 
in the gi-eat families. A majority in 
the House of Commons was long ap- 
pointed by a certain number of the 
House of LordB, and experience has 
proved that, excepting in periods of 
uncommon national excitement, the 
ruling power in the state is still to 
be found in the hands of the princi- 
pal landed proprietors, or the monied 
capitalists in towns. In France, the 
Upper House is comparatively insigni- 
ficant ; a great proportion of its mem- 
bers derive their subsistence from the 
bounty of the crovm ; and the whole, 
either directiy or indirectly, do not 
possess any serious weight in the con- 
stitution. The struggle bequeathed 
by the Revolution to succeeding ages 
has from this cause become different in 
the two countries. In Britain, as in 
ancient Rome, it is between the patri- 
cians and the plebeians; in France, 
as in the dynasties of the East^ between 
the crown and the people. This is the 
natural consequence of the maintenance 

* The number of separate properties in 
France, by the last survey, was 10,868,000 ; 
but at least a third of tliese, though rated 
separately in the ffovemment books, are held 
by owners of other properties.— 5ito<. de la 
France, 1839.— See ii^Vo, chap. xcv. § 52 eiteq. 
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of the arifitocracy in the one country, and 
its destruction in the other. Political 
weight, in the end, always centres where 
the greater part of the national property 
is to be found. 

8. The military and naval power of 
England was not materially changed by 
the Great Rebellion. A greater degree of 
discipline, indeed, was established in its 
armies, and a more decided tone adopt- 
ed by the government in its intercourse 
with foreign states; but the external re- 
lations of the monarchy remained the 
same: no permanent conquests were ef- 
fected, and no alteration in the balance 
of European power resulted from its 
success. Within a few years after the 
Restoration, the English waged a doubt- 
ful maritime war with the smallest state 
in Europe, and the future mistress of the 
seas was compelled to submit to humi- 
liation from the fleets of an inconsider- 
able republic. In France, on the other 
hand, die first burst of popular fuiy was 
immediately followed by an ardent and 
universal passion for war ; the neigh- 
bouringstates soon yielded to thevigour 
of the revolutionary forces, and Europe 
wasshaken to its foundations by the con- 
quests which they achieved. The an- 
cient balance of power has been perma- 
nently destroyed by the results of their 
exertions : at first, by the overwhelming 
influence which they gave to the arms of 
the conquering republic ; at last, by the 
ascendancy acquired by the powers who 
subdued iiiem. 

9. Discrepancies so great, conse- 
quences so opposite, cannot be ex- 
plained by any reference to the dis- 
tinctions of national character, or of 
the circumstances imder which liberty 
arose in the two countries. There is 
certainly a mateiial difference between 
the character of the French and that 
of the English, but not such a diflcr- 
ence as to render the one revolution 
bloody with all but the sovereign, the 
other bloodless save in the field; the 
one destructive to feudal power, the 
other confirmative of aristocratic as- 
cendancy ; the one subversive of order 
and religion, the otherdependent on the 
attachments which they had created. 
There is a difference between the cir- 
cumstances of the two coimtries at the 



period when their respective revolu- 
tions took place, but not such as to 
make the contest in the one the founda- 
tion of a new distribution of property, 
and a different balance of power — ^that 
in the other the chief means of main- 
taining the subsisting interests of so- 
ciety, and the existing equilibrium in 
the world. 

10. The insurrection of slaves is the 
most dreadful of all commotions : the 
West India Negroes exterminate by fire 
and sword the property and lives of their 
masters. Universally the strength of 
the reaction is proportioned to the op 
pression of the weight which is thrown 
off*; the recoil is most to be feared when 
the bow has been furthest bent from 
its natural fonn. Fear is the chief 
source of cruelty ; men massacre others 
because they are apprehensive of death 
themselves. Property is set at nought 
where the aggressors have nothing to 
lose ; it is respected when the gaining 
party have grown up under the influ- 
ence of its attachments. Revolutions 
are comparatively bloodless when the 
influential classes guide the movements 
of the people, and sedulously abstain 
from exciting their passions ; they are 
the most terrible of all contests, when 
property is arrayed on the one side and 
numbers on the other. The slaves of 
St Domingo exceeded the atrocities of 
the Parisian populace; the revolt of the 
United States departed but little from 
the usages of civilised war. These prin- 
ciples are imiversally recognised ; the 
difficulty consists in discovering what 
causes brought the one set to operat<^ 
in the EngUsh, the other in the French 
Revolution. 

These causes are to be found in the 
former history of the two countries ; 
and a rapid survey of their different 
circumstances will best show the dif- 
ferent character which was stamped 
upon the two contests by the acquisi- 
tions or losses of preceding ages. 

11. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire gave centuries of repose to the 
inhabitants of its central provinces. 
Wars were carried on upon the fron- 
tiers alone; and the defensive forces, 
chiefly recruited by mercenary bands 
drawn from the semi-barbarous states 
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on the yeige of the Imperial dominions, 
presented scarcely any resemblance to 
the legions which had given to the re- 
public the empire of the world. The 
later emperors, departing from the gene- 
rous Tnaxims of the republican govem- 
menty which admitted the conquered 
states to the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens, oppressed the subject provinces 
by the most arbitrary exactions, and 
acted on the ruinous Eastern system of 
making the inhabitants of each district 
responsible for the whole amount of 
its taxes, whatever the diminution in 
their number might be. The people 
of the provinces, long inured to pro- 
tection, and unaccustomed to the use 
of arms, shrunk from the very idea 
of a contest with the ruthless barba- 
rians of the North. The inhabitants 
of Italy and Gaul first sought an ex- 
emption from foot service, upon the 
groimd that they co\ild not bear the 
weight of armour, and at length ob- 
tained a practical Hberation from mili- 
tary duties of every description. The 
empire was defended entirely by hir- 
ing one body of barbarians to combat 
another. The ignorance which uni- 
versally prevailed among the working 
classes was almost as great as that of 
England in the time of Alfred, when 
not a clergyman to the south of the 
.Thames could read. From the long 
continuBJice of these circumstances dur- 
ing many successive generations, the 
spirit of the people throughout the 
whole Roman empire was totally ex- 
tinguished, and they became alike in- 
capable of combating for their lives 
with the enemies of their country, or 
of contending for their liberties with 
the despots on the throne. The pusil- 
lanimity with which its inhabitants, 
during a series of ages, submitted to 
the spoliation of barbarous enemies, 
and the exactions of imbridled tyrants, 
would appear incredible, were it not 
only supported by the concurring tes- 
timony of all historians, but found by 
experience to be the uniform result of 
a continued state of pacific enjoyment. 
12. The Britons and the Gauls, at 
the period of the overthrow of the em- 
pire, were alike sunk in this state of 
political degradation. The provinces 



to the south of the wall of Sevens 
were speedily overrun, upon the re- 
moval of the RoAan legions, by the 
savages issuing from the recesses of 
Caledonia, and the British leaders be- 
wailed in pathetic strains their inability 
to contend with an artless and con- 
temptible enemy. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary military talents of 
Aetius, the Gauls were soon subdued 
by their barbarous neighbours ; and a 
small tribe, emerging from the centre 
of Germany, became permanent mas- 
ters of the plains of France. The Anglo- 
Saxons gradually vanquished the help- 
less Britons, and gave to the future mis- 
tress of the waves its lasting appella- 
tion. These conquests in both coun- 
tries were, as already noticed [Intro- 
duction, § 19], attended in the end by 
a complete and violent change of landed 
property, and an immediate prostration 
of a considei-able part of the vanquished 
people to the rank of slaves on the es- 
tates of their forefathers. This last and 
greatest humiliation, consequent upon a 
long train of political and military op- 
pressions, completed the apathy and de- 
jection of the great body of the people, 
and might have finally extinguished, as 
in the dynasties of the East, all desire 
of independence in their descendants, 
had not misfortunes arisen with their 
invigorating influence, and mankind re- 
gained in the school of adversity the 
spirit which they had lost in prosperous 



13. The long and obstinate conflicts 
which the Anglo-Saxons had to main- 
tain, first with the natives, and after- 
wards with each other, were the first 
circumstances which in the British Isles 
revived the energy of the people. 
These wars were not the transient 
result of ambition or the strife of 
kings, conducted by regular armies, 
but the fierce contests of one race with 
another, struggling for all that man 
holds dear— their lives, their religion, 
their language, and their possessions. 
For five long centuries the fields of 
England were incessantly drenched 
witii blood; every county was in its 
turn the scene of mortal strife, and 
every tribe was successively driven by 
despair to manly exertion ; imtil at 
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length the efifeminate character of the 
natives was completely changed, while 
their conquerors weA, by their very mis- 
fortunes, prevented from sinking into 
the corruption which in general rapidly 
follows success in barbarous times. 
The small divisions of the Saxon king- 
doms, by producing incessant domestic 
warfare, and bringing home the neces- 
sity for courage to every cottager, emi- 
nently contributed in this way to the 
formation of the national character. 
Milton has said that the wars of the 
Heptarchy were not more deserving of 
being recorded than the skirmishes of 
crows and kites. He wo\ild have been 
nearer the truth if he had said that 
they laid the foundation of the intrepid 
English character. 

14. In this particular, as in many 
others, the insular situation of Britain 
eminently contributed to the formation 
of the national character. The other 
provinces of the Roman empire were 
overrun cU once, because a vast and 
irresistible horde suddenly broke in 
upon them, which they had no means 
of resisting. The settlement of the 
Franks in Gaul, of the Visigoths in 
Spain, of the Yandals in Africa, and of 
the cloths, and afterwards the Lom- 
bards, in Italy, all took place in a 
single generation. But the sea-girt 
shores of England could not be as- 
sailed by such a sudden and irresist- 
ible irruption of enemies. It was im- 
possible in those times to find ships 
adequate for the sudden transportation 
of so great a number as was required 
to effect an immediate conquest. ** The 
blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic 
coast" arrived by slow degrees, in 
squadrons and small fleets, none of 
which appear to have conveyed, at one 
time, above six or eight thousand men, 
most of them only one thousand or 
fifteen hundred. These inconsiderable 
detachments could not at once conquer 
a whole country. Their devastation, 
equally with their power, was confined 
to a small district, seldom extending 
at first beyond the limits of a modem 
county. The people were encouraged 
to refflst, by the inconsiderable number 
of enemies which made their appeiir- 
acoe on any one occasion ; and al^ough 



fresh invaders incessantly appeared, yei 
they generally assailed different dis- 
tricts, in the hope of discovering fields 
of plunder hitherto imtouched. The 
spirit of the nation was thus every- 
where called forth, both by the variety 
of points which were assailed, and by 
the encouragement to local resistance 
which arose from the prospect, and 
frequently the achievement, of success • 
and the northern inundation, instead 
of being a flood which at once over- 
whelmed the vanquished people, and 
for centuries extinguished their enei;^, 
produced rather a perpetual strife, in 
the course of which the warlike virtues 
were regained which had been lost 
amidst l^e tranquillity of the Roman 
sway. 

15. The exposTire of the English to 
the piratical incursions of the Danes 
perpetuated this martial spirit, after 
the union of the coimtry into one mo- 
narchy might otherwise have wrought 
its extinction ; and, by compelling the 
government for many generations to 
put arms into the hands of the great 
body of the people, whether Saxons or 
Britons, spr^ an independent feeling 
over the whole population. To resist 
these merciless invaders, the whole 
strength of the kingdom was trained 
to the use of arms, and the earls of the 
counties summoned to their support 
every man within their bounds capable 
of wielding a halbert. By an ordi- 
nance of Alfred, a regular militia was 
established throughout the realm ; and 
it was enacted, that the entire male 
population shoiild be registered and 
armed. That great monarch fought no 
less tiian fifty-six battles in person 
with the invaders, and established at 
the same time the main rudiments of 
the English constitution, by the insti- 
tution of courts of justice, trial by 
jury, and regular meetings of parlia- 
ment. The natural consequence of 
these circumstances was the formation 
of a bold and independent character, 
among not only the landed proprietors 
but the peasantry, upon whose support 
the former daily depended for defence 
against a roving but indefatigable ene- 
my. Accordingly, from the earliest 
times, the free tenants held an impor* 
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tant place among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were considered as the companions, 
rather than the followers, of their 
chieftains. Like the comitea among 
the ancient Germans, they were the 
attendants of their leaders in peace, 
and their strength and protection in 
war. The infantry, in which the 
chiefs and their followers fought to- 
gether, was, even before the Conquest, 
the chief strength of the English 
armies; while the cavalry, in whose 
ranks the nobles alone appeared, con- 
stituted the pride of the Continental 
forces ; and iMs difference was so ma- 
terial that it appears to this day in the 
language of these different states. In 
aU the states of the Continent, the 
word chevalier is derived from and 
means a horseman ; while in England, 
the corresponding word knight has no 
reference to any distinction in the 
mode of fighting, but comes from the 
German cnycht, a young man or com- 
panion. 

16. But notwithstanding the strong 
principles of freedom which the Saxons 
brought with them from their origiaal 
seats in Germany, the causes which 
have proved fatal to its existence in so 
many other states were likewise in 
operation in England, and would have 
destroyed all liberty in it, but for the 
occurrence which is usually considered 
as the most calamitous in its history. 
The Saxons imported from the Con- 
tinent the usual distinction between 
freemen and slaves, and the nimiber of 
the latter class augmented to a fear- 
ful degree during the long wars of the 
Hepts^hy, in which the prisoners were 
almost universally reduced to servi- 
tude. At the time of the Conquest, 
in consequence, the greater part of the 
land in tlie kingdom was cultivated by 
serfs, who formed by far the most 
numerous dass in the community. 
The free tenants were extremely few 
in comparison. These slaves, in pro- 
cess of time, would have constituted 
the whole lower orders of the state, 
and the descendants of the freemen 
have gradually dwindled into an aris- 
tocratic order. The greatest increase 
of mankind is always found in the 
lowest class of society ; because it is in 



them that the principle of population 
is least restrained by prudential con- 
siderations. The higher orders, so far 
frt)m multiplying, are never able, from 
the extraoi^mary influence of the pre- 
ventive check among them, to maintain 
their own numbers without additions 
from below. This is the fundamental 
principle which has rendered the main- 
tenance of liberty for any long period 
BO extremely difficult in all ages of the 
world. The descendants of the poor 
are ever increasing, except in circum- 
stances so disastrous as to put an en- 
tire stop to the growth of population ; 
while those of the middle or higher 
orders, if not aided by recruits from 
below, are uniformly diminishing. The 
hxmiblest class, having least political 
weight, are overlooked in the first 
struggles for freedom ; the free citi- 
zens, who have acquired privileges, re- 
sist the extension of them to their 
inferiors ; the descendants of the free- 
men in one age become the privileged 
order in the next ; and on the basis of 
pristine liberty the oppression of oli- 
garchy is ultimately established. 

17. This change had already begun 
to take place in this island. The de- 
scendants of the first Anglo-Saxon 
settlers were now a distinct class of 
nobles ; the unhappy race of slaves 
had immensely multiplied; and, not- 
withstanding its original principles of 
freedom, the Anglo-Saxon constitution 
had become extremely aristocratia 
No middle class was recognised in 
society; the peasants were all enrolled, 
for the sake of protection, \mder some 
chieftain whom they were bound to 
obey in preference even to the sove- 
reign ; and the industrial classes were 
so extremely scanty, that York, the 
second city in the kingdom, contained 
only fourteen hundred families. The 
freedom of the Anglo-Saxons, there- 
fore, was fast lapsing into oligarchy ; 
and their descendants, like the hidalgos 
of Spain, or the nobility of France, 
might have been left in the enjoyment 
of ruinous exclusive privileges, when 
the current of events was altered, and 
they were forcibly blended with their 
inferiors, by one of those catastrophes 
which seem destined by Providence to 
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arrest the course of human degrada- 
tion. — This event was the Nobman 
Conquest. 

18. As this was the last of the great 
settlements which have taken place in 
modem Europe, so it was by far the 
most violent and oppressive. The first 
settlers in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, being ignorant of the use of 
wealth, and totally unacquainted with 
the luxuries of life, deemed themselves 
fortimately established when they ob- 
tained a part of the conquered lands. 
But the needy adventurers who fol- 
lowed the standard of William had 
already acquired expensive habits; 
their desires were insatiable, and, to 
gratify their demands, almost the whole 
landed property of England was in a 
few years confiscated. Hardly any 
conquest since the fall of Rome has 
been so violent, or attended with such 
spoliation, contumely, and insult. The 
ancient Saxon proprietor was frequent- 
ly reduced to the rank of a serf on his 
paternal estate, and nourished, in the 
meanest employments, an inextinguish- 
able hatred of his oppressor : maidens 
of the highest rank were compelled to 
take the veil, in order to preserve their 
persons from Norman violence, or were 
glad to secure a legal title to protec- 
tion by marrying the Norman nobles, 
and conveying to them the estates they 
had inherited from their fathers : tor- 
tures of the most cruel kind were in- 
vented, to extort from the miserable 
people their hidden treasures. In the 
suppression of the great rebellion in 
the north of England, the most savage 
measures were put in force. A tract 
eighty miles broad, to the north of the 
Humber, was laid waste, and above a 
hundred thousand persons in conse- 
quence perished of famine ; while in 
Hampshire, a district of country thirty 
miles in extent was depopulated, and 
the inhabitants expelled without any 
compensation, to form a forest for the 
royal pleasure. Nor were these griev- 
ances merely the temporary outburst 
of hostile revenge ; they formed, on 
the contrary, the settled maxims by 
which the government for several 
reigns was regulated, and from which 
the Bucoessors of the Conqueror were 



driven by necessity alone. It was long 
an invariable rule to admit no native o! 
the island to any office of importance, 
ecclesiastical, civil, or military. In the 
reign of Henry I. all places of trust 
were still in the hands of the Nor- 
mans ; and so late as the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the same arbitrary 
system of exclusion seems to have been 
rigidly enforced. The dispossessed 
proprietors sought in vain to regain 
their estates. An array of sixty thou- 
sand Norman horsemen was always 
ready to support the pi-etensions of the 
intruding barons. The throne is still 
filled by the descendants of the Con- 
queror, and the greatest families in 
the realm date their origin from the 
battle of Hastings. 

1 9. The Englifi^ antiquarians, alarmed 
at the consequences which might be 
deduced from this violent usurpation, 
have endeavom*ed to soften its fea- 
tures, and to represent the Norman a^ 
reigning rather by the consent than 
the subjugation of the Saxon inhabit- 
ants. In tnith, however, it was the 
severity and continued weight of this 
conquest, which was the real cause of 
the refractory spirit of the English 
people. The principles of liberty spread 
their roots the deeper, just because 
they were prevented from rising to the 
surface of society. The Saxon pro- 
prietors, having been almost every- 
where dispossessed of their properties, 
were necessarily cast down into the 
lower stations of life. A foundation 
was thus laid for a middle rank in 
society, totally different from what 
obtained in any other state in Europe. 
It was not the native inhabitants, the 
pusillanimous subjects of the Roman 
empire, who from that period composed 
the lower orders of the state, but the 
descendants of the free Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish settlers, who had acquired 
independent habits from the enjoy- 
ment of centuries of liberty, and cour- 
ageous feelings from the recollection of 
a long series of successes. One defeat 
could not extinguish the recollection of 
a hundred victories. Habits, the growth 
of ages, survived the oppression of 
transient reigns. The power of the 
Normans prevented the dispossessed 
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proprietors or their descendants from 
rising into the higher stations in so- 
ciety; the slaves ali-eady fOled the 
lowest walks of life. Between the two 
extremes they formed a sturdy and 
powerful body, which neither was cast 
down in the contests of feudal power, 
nor perished in the obscurity of ignoble 
bondage. It was from these causes that 
the yeomanry of England took their lise. 
20. Had the kingdom of England 
been but an appanage to a monarchy 
of greater extent, the discontents of 
this middle class would probably have 
been treated with contempt, or have 
been repressed by the stem hand of 
military power ; and the Norman 
barons, residing in their castles in 
France, might have safely disregarded 
the impotent clamours of their English 
tenantry. But, by a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, this was ren- 
dered impossible. The military chief- 
tains who followed the Conqueror were 
either possessed of no estates on the 
other side of the Channel, or their 
recent acquisitions greatly exceeded 
the value of their Continental posses- 
sions. The kingdom of England was 
too powerful to be treated as an ap- 
panage of a Noiman duchy, and the 
English tenantry too formidable to be 
resigned to the oppressive government 
of an absent nobility. Hence, both 
the sovereign and his followers made 
England their principal residence; and 
the Norman nobility, who at first had 
flattered themselves that they had 
gained an appanage to their duchy, 
soon foimd, like the Scotch upon the 
accession of their monarchs to the 
English throne, that they had changed 
places with their supposed subjects, 
and that the province was become the 
ruling power. The effects of this 
necessity soon appeared in the mea- 
sures of government. At the accession 
of each successive monarch, and in 
every crisis of national danger, it was 
deemed indispensable to make some 
sacrifice to the popular wishes, and 
abate a little of the wonted severity 
of the Norman rule, to secure the fide- 
lity of their English subjects. When 
Henry I. canie to the throne, his first 
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step was to grant the famous charter, 
which was long referred to as the foun- 
dation of English liberties, in order to 
secure the support of his insular sub- 
jects against tiie preferable claims of 
his brother Robert ; and, in conse- 
quence, he was enabled to lead a vie* 
torious army into Normandy, and re- 
venge, on the field of Tenchebray, the 
slaughter and the calamities of Hast- 
ings. When Stephen seized the sceptre, 
he instantly passed a charter confirm- 
ing the grants of Henry, and promising 
to remit the Danish tax, and restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
Heiu^ II. deemed it prudent, in the 
most solemn manner, to ratify the 
same instrument. The pusillanimity 
and disasters of John led to the extor- 
tion of Magna Cha/rta, by which the 
old charter of Henry I. was again con- 
firmed, and the rights of all classes of 
freemen were enlarged and established; 
and the great charter itself was ratified 
no less than two-and-thirty different 
times in the succeeding reigns, on oe- 
casion of every extraordinary grant 
from the subjects, or unusual weakness 
of the crown. 

21. The effects of these circumstances 
on the character and objects of th(k 
English struggles for freedom have been 
in the highest degree important. From 
perpetuidly recurring to the past, the 
habit was acquired of regarding liberty, 
not as a boon to be gained, but as a 
right to be vindicated ; not as an inva- 
sion of the constitution, but a restora- 
tion of its pristine purity. The love 
of freedom came thus to be inseparably 
blended with the veneration for anti- 
quity ; the privileges of the people 
were sought for, not in the violation of 
present^ but in the restitution of ancient 
right — ^not by the work of destruction, 
but by that of conservation. The pas- 
sion for liberty was thus divested of 
its most dangerous consequences, by 
being separated from the desire for ii^ 
novation. The progress of the consti- 
tution was marked, not by successive 
changes, but by repeated confirmations 
of subsisting rights ; and the efforts of 
freedom in England, instead of being 
directed, as in most other countries, to 
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procure an expansion of the privileges 
of the people in proportion to the pro- 
gress of society, have been almost 
entirely confined to an unceasing en- 
deavour to prevent their contraction 
by the arbitrary disposition of succes- 
sive montd-chs. The same circum- 
stances produced a remarkable effect 
on the current of public feeling in 
England, and the things which were 
r^arded as the objects of national 
anxiety by the great body of the people. 
They mingled the recollection of their 
ancient laws with the days of their na- 
tional independence, and looked back 
to the reign of Edward the Confessor 
as the happy era when their rights and 
properties were secure, and they had 
not yet tasted of the severity of foreign 
domination. Hence the struggles of 
freedom in England acquired a definite 
and practicable object ; and, instead of 
beingwasted in aspirations after vision- 
ary schemes, settled down into a strong 
and inextinguishable desire for the re- 
storation of an order of things once 
actually established, and of which the 
experienced benefits were still engraven 
on the recollections of the people. For 
several centuries, accordingly, the con- 
tinued effort of the English people was 
to obtain the restitution of their Saxon 
privileges : they were solemnly recog- 
nised in Magna Cfftarta, and ratified in 
the diffei*ent confirmations of that im- 
portant instrument ; and they are still, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, 
looked back to with interest by histo- 
rians, as the original foundations of 
English liberty. 

22. The effects of the same causes 
appeared in the most striking manner 
in the wars of the English, for several 
centuries after the Norman Conquest. 
Their neighbours, the French and the 
Scotch, brought into the field only the 
chivaliy of the barons, and the spear- 
men of their serfs. No middle order 
was to be found superior to the com- 
mon billman, or foot-soldier, but in- 
ferior to the mounted knight. But, in 
addition to these, the Plantagenet 
monarchs appeared at the head of a 
vast and skilful body of archers — a 
force peculiar to England, because it 
alone possessed the class from whom it 



could be foimed. It was the Saxon 
outiaws, driven by despair into the 
numerous forests with which the coun- 
try abounded, who first from necessity 
obtained a perfect mastery of this wea- 
pon. And accordingly, the graphic 
novelist, with historic truth, makes 
Norman Richard the leader of English 
chivalry, and Robin Hood, the prince 
of Saxon outiaws, the first of British 
marksmen.* It was their descendants 
who swelled the ranks of the English 
yeomanry, and constituted a powerful 
body in war, formidable from their 
skill, their numbers, and their inde- 
pendent spirit. The bow continued 
for ages to be the favourite national 
weapon of the Saxons. They practised 
the art incessantiy in their amuse- 
ments, and regained, by its importance 
in the field of battle, their due weight 
in the government of the countiy. Not 
the Norman nobility, not the feudal 
retainers, as Hallam observes, gained 
the victories of Cressy and Poictiers, 
for they were fully matched in the 
ranks of France ; but the yeomen who 
drew the bow with strong and steady 
arms, accustomed to its use in their 
native fields, and rendered fearless by 
personal competence and civil freedom. 
23. The Scotch government, whose 
armies had suffered so often from the 
English archers, in vain passed repeated 
acts to compel the formation of a 
similar force in their own country. 
All these measures proved ineffectual, 
because the yeomanry were wanting 
who filled the ranks of the bowmen in 
the English armies. The French kings 
endeavoured, by mercenary troops 
drawn from the mountains of Qenoa, 
to provide a match for the English 
archers ; but the jealousy of their go- 
vernment, which prevented the middle 
orders from being allowed the use of 
arms, rendered all such attempts nuga- 
tory; and the Plantagenet kings, in 
consequence^ twice vanquished their 

♦ Sir Walter Scntt in Ivanhoe.— It is a curi • 
ous circumstance, that Thierry mentions that 
it was this incomparable novel which first 
suggested to him the idea of writing an ac- 
count of the Norman Conquest, since realised 
in his admirable history of that event. 8«« 
TmzRRT, Dix Am d'Btudes ffitloriquet, Pre- 
face, p. 17. 
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greateet armies, and marched boldly 
through the country, at the head of 
the Saxon yeomanry. Even after the 
cessation of hostilities between the two 
monarchies, the terrible English bands 
ravaged with impunity the provinces 
of France ; nor did they ever experi- 
ence any considerable check till they 
approached the Swiss mountains, and 
encountered, at the cemetery of B41e, 
peasants as free, as sturdy, and as cou- 
rageous as themselves. 

24. It was a singular combination 
of circumstances which rendered the 
middle ranks imder the Norman princes 
so powerful, both in the military array 
of the state, and in the maintenance of 
their civil rights. The Norman Con- 
quest had laid the foundation of such 
a class, by dispossessing the numerous 
body of Saxon proprietors ; but it was 
the subsequent necessities of tiie sove- 
reigns and the nobles, arising from 
their insular situation and their fre- 
quent contests with each other, which 
compelled them to foster the Saxon 
ti'oops, and avail themselves of that 
powerful force which they found ex- 
isting in such perfection among their 
native forests. Cut off by the ocean 
from their feudal brethren on the Con- 
tinent, surroimded by a numerous and 
warlike people, the barons perceived 
that, without the support of their yeo- 
manry, they could neither maintain 
then* struggles with the sovereign, nor 
insure the possession of their estates. 
The privileges, therefore, of this class 
were anxiously attended to in aU the 
renewals of the great charter ; and 
their strength was carefully fostered, 
as the main security both of the crown 
and the barons, in their extensive and 
unsettled insular possessions. It is 
considered by William of Malmsbury 
as an especial work of Providence, thg.t 
80 great a people as the English should 
have given up all for lost after the 
destruction of so small an army as that 
which fought at Hastings ; but it was 
precisely the magnitude of this dispro- 
portion which perpetuated and ex- 
tended the freedom of the country. 
Had the Normans not succeeded, the 
free Saxons would have dwindled into 
a feudal aristocracy, and the peasantry 



of England been similar in their con- 
dition to the serfs of France : had an 
overwhelming power conquered, it 
would have utterly crushed the van- 
quished people ; the Norman Conquest 
would have been similar in its effects 
to the subjugation of the neighbouring 
island, and titie fields of England been 
now choked by the crowds and the 
wretchedness of Ireland. It was the 
conquest of the country by a force 
which, though formidable at first, be- 
came soon disproportioned to the 
strength of the subdued realm, which 
both created a middle class and secured 
its privileges; and, by blending the in- 
terests of the victor with those of the 
vanquished, at length engrafted the 
vigour of Norman enterprise on the 
steady spirit of English freedom.* 

25. In this view, the loss of the Con- 
tinental provinces in the reign of King 
John, and the subsequent long wars 
between France and England under 
the Plantagenet piinces, contiibuted 
strongly to the preservation of Eng- 
lish liberty, by severing all connection 
between the barons and their kinsmen 
on the Continent, and throwing both 
the sovereigns and the nobility, for 
their chief support, upon the tenantry 
of their estates. From the commence- 
ment of these contests, accordingly, 
the distinction between Norman and 
English disappeared ; the ancient pre- 
judices and pride of the former yielded 
to the stronger feeling of antipathy at 
their common enemies ; English be- 
came the ordinary language both of 
the higher and lower orders, and the 
Englijs^ institutions the object of vene- 
ration to the descendants of the veiy 

* Loncf after these pages were written, I 
had the high satisfaction of finding that, un- 
known to myself, M. Guizot had about the 
same time adopted a similar view of the 
effects of the Norman Conquest, and illus- 
trated it with the philosojphical spirit and 
extensive research for which his historical 
works are so justly celebrated.— See Guizot, 
EssaU sur VHUtoire de France, pp. 373-400. 
It is singular how frequently, about the same 
period, the same ideas are suggested to dif- 
ferent writers, in situations remote ftomeach 
other, which never before occurred to these 
who have treated of the subject It would 
appear that political seasons bring forth the 
same fruits in different part£ of the world at 
the same timo. 
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conquerora who had overturned them. 
The continual want of money, which 
the long duration of this desperate 
struggle occasioned to the crown, 
strengthened the growth of English 
freedom ; each successive grant by the 
barons was accompanied by a confir- 
mation of ancient rights ; the com- 
mons, from the frequent use of arms, 
came to feel their own weight, and to 
assert their ancient privileges ; and at 
length England, under the Plantagenet 
sovereigns, regained as much liberty as 
it had ever enjoyed under the rule of 
its Saxon monarchs. 

Three circumstances connected with 
the Norman Conquest, contributed in 
a remarkable manner to the preserva- 
tion of a free spirit among the barons 
and commons of England. 

26. I. The first of these was the 
great weight which the crown acquired, 
from the ample share of the conquered 
lands which were allotted to the sove- 
reign at the Conquest. William re- 
ceived no less than fourteen hundred 
and twenty-two manors for his propor- 
tion — a patrimony far greater than was 
enjoyed by any sovereign of Europe at 
the same period. The consequence 
was, that the turbulent spirit of the 
barons was far more eflfectuaUy checked 
in this island than in the Continental 
states; the monarch could generally 
crush by his sentence any obnoxious 
nobleman; his courts of justice ex- 
tended their jurisdiction into every 
part of the kingdom ; and the essential 
prerogatives of the crown, those of 
coining money and repressing private 
wars, were never, except in reigns of 
unusual weakness^ usurped by the sub- 
jects. For a century and a half after 
the Conquest, the authority of the 
Norman sovereigns was incomparably 
more extensive than that of any of the 
other monarchs who had settled on the 
ruins of the Roman empire. The in- 
dustry and wealth of the conmions was 
thus more completely protected in 
England than in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, where feudal violence, pri- 
vate wars, and incessant bloodshed, 
crushed the first efforts of laborious 
freedom ; and the middle ranks, com- 
paratively free from opprensioD, gra- 



dually grew in importance with the 
extension of their numbers, and the 
insensible increase of their opulence. 

27. II. The second was the insular 
situation of the countiy, and its conse- 
quent exemption from the horrors of 
actual warfare. With the exception of 
a few incursions of the Scottish mo- 
narchs into the northern counties, 
which were transient in their duration 
and partifid in their effects, England 
has hardly ever been the seat of for- 
eign war since the Conquest ; and tho 
southern counties, by far the most im- 
portant both in riches and population, 
have not seen the fires of an enemy's 
camp for eight himdred years. Securely 
cradled in the waves, her industry has 
scarcely ever felt the devastating influ- 
ence of foreign conquest; her arms 
have often carried war into foreign 
states, but she has never suffered from 
its havoc in her own. Periods of foreign 
hostility have been known to her inha- 
bitants only from the increased excita- 
tion of national feeling, or the quickened 
encouragement of domestic industry. 
Th4 effects of this happy exemption 
from the devastation of foreign inva- 
sion have been incalculable. It is 
during the dangers and the exigencies 
of war that military violence acquires 
its fatal ascendancy ; that industry is 
blighted by the destruction of its pro- 
duce; labour deadened by the forfeit- 
ure of its hopes ; pacific virtues extin- 
guished by the insults which they 
suffer ; warlike qualities developed by 
the eminence to which they lead. In 
every age the principles of liberty ex- 
pand during the protection of peace, 
and are withered by the whirl and 
the agitation of war. If this truth has 
been experienced in our own times, 
when military devastation is compara- 
tively limited^ and industry universally 
diffused, what must have been its im- 
portance in a barbarous age, when the 
infant shoots of freedom were first 
beginning to appear, and could expand 
only under the shelter of baronial or 
monastic power ? It is accordingly 
observed by all our historians, that the 
feudal institutions of England were far 
less military than those which obtained 
in the Continental monarchies: that 
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private wars were comparatively un- 
known, and that the armieB of the 
kings were for the most part composed 
of levied troops, whose xmbroken ex- 
perience soon acquired a decided supe- 
riority over the feudal militia of their 
enemies. 

28. III. The third circumstance was 
the fortunate limitation of the privi- 
leges of nobility to the eldest son of 
the family. This was owing to the 
weight of the commons in the consti- 
tution, which arose from the number 
and opulence of the Saxon proprietors, 
who had been dispossessed by the Nor^ 
mans. It prevented the formation of 
a privileged class, and suffered the pre- 
rogatives of nobility to exist only in 
that member of the family who inhe- 
rited the paternal estate; and there is 
no single circumstance which has con- 
tributed more to confer its long per- 
manence, its regular improvement, and 
its inherent vigour, on the English 
constitution. The descendants of the 
nobles were thus prevented from form- 
ing a caste, to whom, as in the Conti- 
nental monarchies, the exclusive right 
of filling certain situations might be 
limited. • The younger branches of the 
aristocracy, after a few generations, re- 
lapsed into the rank, and became identi- 
fied with the interests of the commons; 
and that pernicious separation of noble 
and plebeian, which has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the destruction of freedom 
in all the European states, was from the 
earliest times softened in this country. 
The nobility in the actual possession of 
their estates were too few in number to 
form an obnoxious body; theirrelations, 
possessing no privileges above the com- 
moners, ceased, after a few generations, 
either to be objects of envy to their in- 
feriors, or to be identified in interest 
with the class from which they sprang. 
Thus the different ranks of society were 
blended together, by a link descending 
from the higher, and ultimately resting 
on the lower orders. 

29. But this freedom, though firmly 
established by the feudal constitutions, 
was limited to the classes for whose 
interest alone these constitutions ap- 
pear to have been intended. The vil- 
lains or slaveSi who still constituted the 



great body of the labouring popula- 
tion, were almost wholly unprotected. 
Even in Magna Charta, while the per- 
sonal freedom of every free subject was 
provided for, the more numerous body 
of slaves — that is, the whole rural la* 
bourers, probably nine-tenths of the 
working classes in the kingdom — ^were 
left to the mercy of their landloids, 
with the single stipulation that they 
should not be deprived of their imple- 
ments of husbandry. Their emanci* 
pation, far from being the work of the 
barons, was accompUshed by the efforts 
of the clergy and the progress of hu- 
manity in a subsequent age. General 
liberty, in our sense of the word, was 
unknown in England till after the 
Great Rebellion. 

30. In the reign of Richard II., the 
gradual progress of wealth, and the ex- 
traordinary excitation awakened among 
all ranks by the military glories and 
lucrative wars of Edward III., pro- 
duced the first effervescence of the real 
democratic spirit. The insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, which was contemporaneous 
with the efforts of the Flemish burghers 
to emancipate their coimtry from feu- 
dal tyranny, was a general movement 
of the lower classes; and, accordingly, 
it was directed not against the power 
of the crown, but against the exclusive 
privileges of the nobility. 

*' When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman t" 
was the maxim on which they rested; 
a distich pointing to a struggle of a 
totally different kind from any previ- 
ously known in modem Europe, and 
corresponding very nearly to the prin- 
ciples which, four centuries after, pro- 
duced the French Revolution. But all 
the great changes of nature are gradual 
in their progress; the effects of sudden 
convulsions are as transient as thu 
effervescence from which they spring. 
The insurrection of the peasants in 
England met with the same fate as did 
that of the Flemish democracy at Rese- 
becque : the feudal array of the barons 
easily dispersed a rabble imperfectly 
armed and wholly undisciplined. Theii* 
victory was fortunate for the progress 
of real liberty; the triumph of the pea- 
sants must have been shortlived, and 
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would have exhibited the horrors of a 
Negro revolt. Ignorant, disunited men, 
drawn from humble employments, un- 
accustomed to the exercise of political 
rights, can never long remain at the 
head of affairs. After the fervour of 
the moment is over, they necessarily 
fall under the dominion, if not of their 
former masters, at least of tyrants of 
their own creating, and their ultimate 
condition is worse than the first. Gen- 
tmies of peace and increasing wealth — 
the unceasing operation of a beneficent 
religion — ^the influence of printing and 
diffused knowledge — amore general dis- 
tribution of property — a change in the 
implements of human destruction, wei-e 
all required, before a part, even, of the 
levelling principles then dif^ed among 
the English peasantry could be safely 
carried into practice. 

31. The power of the feudal aris- 
tocracy received a final blow from the 
wars of York and Lancaster. Those 
bloody dissensions destroyed the fabric 
of GTothic power: they watered the 
English plains with blood, but it was 
blood from which has arisen a harvest 
of glory. From causes which it is dif- 
ficult now to trace, they early assumed a 
chai'acter of extraordinary ferocity. Pri- 
soners even of the highest rank, on both 
■ides, were, from the veiy commence- 
ment, massacred in cold blood ; and at 
length the exasperation of the two par- 
ties became so excessive, that quarter 
was i*efused by common consent on the 
field of battle, and thirty-six thousand 
£ritons fell by mutual slaughter in a 
single engagement. The chasm occa- 
sioned by these losses was soon repaired 
by the lower orders ; but to the feudal 
nobility they proved completely fataL 
Eighty princes of the blood, and almost 
the whole ancient barons, perished in 
these disastrous wars; and, upon the 
termination of hostilities, the house of 
Peers could only muster forty mem- 
bers. The influence of those who re- 
mained was immensely weakened. In 
the different forfeitures which had been 
inflicted with so unsparing a hand by 
the factions who alternately prevailed, 
the estates of almost all the nobility 
in the kingdom had been included; and 
the feudal tenants, accustomed to a rapid 



change of masters in the general confu- 
sion, lost great part of their ancientven- 
eration for their superiors. The nobles 
became divided among each other : the 
survivors of the Norman conquerors 
viewed with undisguised jealousy the 
upstart families who had risen in the 
midst of the public distress ; and these 
regained with equalhorror tiie remnant 
of ferocious barons, ever ready to ex- 
terminate them to regain their proper- 
ties. Weakened in numbers, disunited 
among themselves, and severed from 
the affections of the people, the ancient 
nobility of England were never again 
formidable to the liberties of their 
country. 

32. The ultimate effects of this de- 
struction of the feudal aristocracy were 
eminently favourable to public freedom; 
but its immediate consequence was a 
great and most perilous augmentation 
of the power of the monarch. The an- 
cient barrier had been swept away, and 
the new one was not yet erected. By the 
forfeited estates which accrued to the 
victorious monarch, a fifth of the whole 
lands of the kingdom was annexed to the 
crown; and notwithstanding the liberal 
gi-ants to the nobles of his party, the 
hereditary revenue which Edward left 
to his successors was very great. The 
influence of the nobles being in abey- 
ance, and the people having neither 
acquired nor become capable of exert- 
ing any share of power but through 
the medium of their superiors, nothing 
remained to resist the power of t^e 
sovereign. The inevitable consequence 
was the destruction of the freedom 
which had been won by the struggles 
of the barons. Hence the tyranny of 
the Tudor princes. Nothing, accord- 
ingly, is more remarkable than the 
pliant servility of parliamenty and the 
slavish submission of the people, du- 
ring the reigns of the successors of 
Henry Y IL Civil War appears to have 
worn out their energies, and extin- 
guished their ancient passion for free- 
dom; the Houses of Peers and Com- 
mons vied with each other in acts of 
adulation to the reigning monarch : it 
seemed as if the Barons of Runny- 
mede had been succeeded by the senate 
of Tiberius. Even the commons had 
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almost totally lost their former spirit : 
the most arbitrary taxation, the most 
repeated yiolations of their liberties, 
produced no popular convulsion ; man- 
dates issued from court were univer- 
sally obeyed in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament ; and the most vio- 
lent changes of which history makes 
mention — ^the destruction of the na- 
tional religion, the seizure of one-third 
of the national property, the execution 
of seventy-two thousand peraons in a 
single reign — ^produced no commotions 
among the people. 

33. This was the critical period of 
EngUah liberty ; the country had reach- 
ed that crisis which, in all the great 
Continental monarchies, had proved 
fatal to public freedom. Notwith- 
standing her insular situation — not- 
withstanding the independent spirit of 
her Saxon ancestry — ^notwithstanding 
the efforts of her feudal nobility — the 
liberty of England was all but extinct, 
when the enthusiasm of the Reforma- 
tion fanned the dying spark, and kept 
alive, in a sect which soon became pre- 
dominant^ the declining flame of liber- 
ty. The Puritans were early distin- 
guished by their zeal in the cause of 
freedouL During the imperious reign 
of Elizabeth they maintained in silence 
their inflexible spirit ; and so well was 
her government aware of the dangerous 
tendency of their principles, that they 
never were permitted, during the reign 
of that sagacious princess, to have the 
smallest share in state affairs. In the 
time of James I. their number became 
greater, and their exertions in the 
cause of freedom more apparent. The 
first serious attacks on government were 
made through the pulpit ; and the only 
persons in this, as in other countries at 
the same period, who made any exer- 
tions in favour of their liberties, were 
those who were animated with religious 
zeal During the reign of Charles I. a 
universal frenzy seized the nation ; an 
enthusiasm almost as general, and far 
more lasting than that of the Crusades, 
pervaded the middle and a considerable 
proportion of the higher ranks ; and, but 
for the strength of that feeling, the Long 
Parliament would never have been able 
to withstand the exertions which, with 



their cfaaracteristio loyalty, the Eng- 
lish gentlemen at that period made in 
defence of their sovereign. ''From 
whatever cause," says Cromwell, ** the 
civil war began, if religion was not the 
original source of discord, yet God 
soon brought it to that issue;" and 
he constantly affirmed thaty amidst the 
sixif e of battle, and the dangers of war, 
the reward to which he and his fol- 
lowers looked forward was freedom of 
conscience. It is of little moment 
whether the future Protector and his 
military chieftains were, or were not^ 
sincere in these professions. It is suf- 
ficient that such was the temper of the 
times, that by no other means could 
they rouse the energies of the great 
body of the people. The effects of 
this spirit were not confined to this 
island, or the period in which it arose 
— they extended to another hemisphere 
and a distant age ; and from the emi- 
grants whom religious oppression drove 
to the forests of America have sprung 
those powerful states who have tried, 
amidst Transatlantic plenty, the doubt- 
ful experiment of democratic freedom. 
34. But while the current of popular 
feeling was thus violent in favour of 
republican principles, the effect of an- 
cient and fondly-cheiiahed national 
institutions strongly appeared, and the 
English reaped the benefit of the long 
struggle maintained through the feudal 
ages by their ancestors in the cause of 
freedom. Though the substance of 
liberty had fled during the arbitraiy 
reigns of the Tudor princes, her sha- 
dow still remained : the popular attach- 
ment to ancient rights was still un- 
decayed; the venerable forms of the 
constitution were yet unchanged — and 
on that foundation the new and broader 
liberties of the country were reared. 
But for this happy circumstance, the 
spiritof freedom which the Reformation 
awakened might have wasted itself, as 
in Scotland, in visionary and impracti- 
cable schemes, until the nation, worn 
out with speculations from which no 
real benefit could accrue, wilUngly re- 
turned to its pristine servitude. Where- 
as, by the course of events which had 
preceded it, the stream of liberty na- 
turally returned, when strengthened 
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into its wouted, though now almost ne- 
glected channels; and, without break- 
ing its former bomids, or overwhelm- 
ing the ancient landmarks, extended 
its fertilising influence over a wider 
surface. 

35. "It is remarkable," says Turgot, 
** that while England is the countxy in 
the world where public freedom has 
longest subsisted, and political institu- 
tions are most the subject of discussion, 
it is at the same time the one in which 
innovations are with most difficulty in- 
troduced, and where the most obstinate 
resistance is made to undoubted im- 
provements. You might alter the 
whole political frame of government 
in France with more facility, than you 
could introduce the most insignificant 
change into the customs or fashions of 
England." The principle here alluded 
to is at once the consequence and the 
reward of free institutions. Univer- 
sally it will be found, that the attach- 
ment of men to the customs and usages 
of their forefathers is greatest^ where 
they have had a considerable share 
In the establishment or enjoyment of 
them; and that the danger of inno- 
vation is most to be feared where the 
exercise of rights has been longest un- 
known to the people. The dynasties of 
the East are of ephemeral duration, the 
monarchies of Europe are modified or 
changed by the progress of society; 
but the customs of the Swiss demo- 
cracies seem as immovable as the moun- 
tains in which they were cradled* 
The same principles have, in every age, 
formed the distinguishing characteris- 
ti'j of the English people. During the 

♦ The French Directory, in the ardour of 
tleir innovations^ proposed to the peasants 
of Uri and Underwalden a change in their con- 
stitution, and made the offer of fraternisation, 
which had seduced the allegiance of so many' 
other states. But these sturdy mountaineers 
replied : " Words cannot express, citizen di- 
rectors, the profound grief which the proposal 
to accede to the new Helvetic league has oc- 
casioned in these valleya Other people may 
have difTerent inclinations ; but we, the de- 
scendants of William Tell, who have preserved 
without the slightest alteration the constitu- 
tion which he has left us, have but one unani- 
mous wish — ^that of living under the govern- 
ment which Providence and the courage of 
our ancestors have left us." — ^Lacretellb, 
fi<fv. Fran. iii. 162. 



severities and oppression of the Nor- 
man rule, it was to the equal laws of the 
Saxon reigns that they looked backwith 
a fond affection, which neither the un- 
certainty of oral tradition, nor the inten- 
sity of present suffering, hiadbeen able to 
destroy. Whenthe barons assembled in 
open rebellion at Runnymede, itwas not 
any imaginary system of government 
which they established, but the old aUd 
consuetudinary laws of Edwardthe Con- 
fessor, which they moulded into a new 
form, and established on a firmer basis 
in the great charter ; tempering, even 
in a moment of revolutionary triumph, 
the ardour of liberty and the pride of 
descent by their hereditary attachment 
to old institutions. The memorable 
reply of the barons to the proposal of 
the prelates at Mertotm, Nolumus leges 
Anglian mutare, has passed into a fixed 
maxim, to which the preservation of 
the constitution through all the con- 
vulsions of later times is mainly to be 
ascribed. In the petition of right 
drawn by Selden, and the greatest law- 
yers of his day, the parliament said to 
the king, " Your subjects have inherited 
this freedom ;" and in the preamble of 
the Declaration of Rights, the states do 
not pretend any right to frame a govern- 
ment for themselves, but strive only to 
secure the religion, laws, and liberties, 
long possessed, and lately endangered ; 
and their prayer is only, " That it may 
be declared and enacted, that all and 
singular the rights and liberties asserted 
and declared, are the true, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom." " By adhering 
in this manner," says Burke, "to our 
forefathers, we are guided, not by the 
superstition of antiquarians, but the 
spirit of philosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to 
our frame of policy the image of a rela- 
tion in blood, binding up the constitu- 
tion of our coimtry witii our dearest 
domestic ties, adopting our fundamen- 
tal laws into the bosom of our family 
affections; keeping inseparable, and 
cherishing with tiie warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected 
charities, our state, our hearths, our 
sepulchres, and our aLtars." 

36. These principles have not been 
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abandoned by the descendants of Eng- 
land in their Transatlaiitic poBsessions. 
When the Americans threw, off the 
yoke of Britain, they retained its laws, 
its religion, its institutions, with the 
exception of the monarchical and aris- 
tocratic part; no massacres or prescript 
tions, no confiscations or exiles dis- 
graced the rise of their liberty; no 
oblivion of the past was made the 
foundation of their hopes for the 
future. The English church is still 
the prevailing religion of the land, at 
least in the higher classes ; the English 
decisions yet regulate their courts of 
justice ; and English institutions form 
the basis on which their national pros- 
perity has been reared. Amidst the 
exasperations of a civil war, they have 
deviated less than others engaged in 
revolution from the usages of civilised 
life. Alone of all foreigners, an Eng- 
lishman still feels at home when he 
crosses the Atlantic ; and the first 
efforts of American eloquence have 
been exerted in painting the feelings 
of an ingenuous inhabitant of that 
country when he first visited the land 
of his fathers. It is the distinctive 
mark of the growth, not of the free, 
but the democratic spirit, that the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the United 
States, in later times, have departed 
from this reverence for antiquity, and 
imbibed, with jealousy of England and 
partiality for French alliance, a pro- 
gressive disregard of the institutions 
and good faith to which their former 
greatness has been owing. When this 
spirit becomes universal, it is not going 
too far to affirm that the last hour of 
American freedom is at hand. 

87. As the best proof that the Revo- 
lution of England owed its distinctive 
character to the circumstances which 
preceded it^ and to the large share en- 
joyed by previous generations in the 
government of the country, it is suffix 
cient to refer to what took place at 
the same period in the sister king- 
doms. Ir^and, conquered by Henry 
II., was retained for four centuries in 
a state of feudal subjection to Britain ; 
none of the privileges of English suV 
jects had been communicated to her 
inhabitants — ^they had neither taated 



of the severity of Saxon conquest nor 
the blessings of Saxon freedom. Feu- 
dal aristocracy, in its worst form, ac- 
companied by national exasperatioa, 
and an absent nobility, there prevailed; 
and what was the consequence? In- 
stead of the moderate reforms, the 
humane conquests, and the security to 
property, which distinguished the Eng- 
lish Rebellion, there appeared the most 
terrible horrors of popular licentious- 
nesSy and the last severities of mili- 
tary execution — ^general massacres, the 
biuTiing of families, torrents of blood 
shed both in the field and on the scaf- 
fold, the storming of cities, and the 
desolation of provinces. English re- 
venge, though grievously provoked, 
waa still more terrible. Cromwell 
seriously endeavoured to extii-pate the 
native Irish Catholics, though they 
were eight times as numerous as the 
Protestants: forty thousand men were 
sent as soldiers to foreign states, and 
their wives and children hurried off to 
the plantations; the most severe and 
arbitrary laws wera enforced against 
those who remained in the country; 
the estafces of all who had borne arms 
against the parliament were forfeited, 
and one-third of their possessions cut 
off from all those proprietors who had 
not served in the popular ranks. A 
large portion of the people were re- 
moved from one part of the country 
to another, and any transplanted Irish- 
man, found out of his district, might be 
put to death by the first person who 
met him. Such was the effect of these 
measures, that nearly one-half of the 
whole land in the country, amounting 
to above seven millions of acres, was for- 
feited, and bestowed on the revolution- 
ary soldiers: even after the restoration 
of Charles, two-thirds of these im- 
mense possessions were lefb in the hands 
of the recent acquirers; and though the 
remainder was nominally restored to 
the Catholics, none of it returned to the 
dispossessed proprietors. 

38. In Scotland, also, at the same 
period, the struggle for freedom waa 
marked by all the horrors of popular 
licentiousness. In that state, neither 
the Saxon institutions, nor the prin- 
ciples of freedom, had in early times 
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obtained any solid footing; and, in con- 
gequence, the nobles and peasantry, 
without either the intervention of a 
middle rank or the moderating influence 
of previous privileges, were brought into 
fierce collision at the Reformation. As 
might have been expected, the proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionists were from the 
very first characterised by the utmost 
violence and injustice. The whole pro- 
perty of the church, amounting to about 
a third of the kingdom, was confiscated, 
and bestowed on the barons of the po- 
pular party; blood flowed profusely on 
the scafibld; quarter was almost in- 
variably refused in the field ; and the 
proceedings of the adverse paiiies re- 
' sembled rather the sanguinary ven- 
geance of savages, than the conduct of 
men contending for important civil pri- 
vileges. The mild and humane conduct 
of the Civil War in England, forms the 
most striking contrast to the cruelty of 
the Royalists or the severity of the 
Covenanters in Scotland. The horrors 
of the La Vendue insurrection were an- 
ticipated in the massacres of Montrose's 
followers; and the Noyades of the Loire 
are not without a parallel in the atro- 
cious revenge of the popular faction.* 

89. Nor was it any peculiarity in the 
national character which stamped its 
Hingular and honourable features on 
the English Rebellion. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster, not a century 
and a half before, had been distinguished 
by a degree of ferocious cruelty, to which 
a parallel is hardly to be foimd even in 
the terrific annals of the French Revo- 
lution. Prisoners of every rank were 
imiformly massacred in cold blood, after 
the action was over ; a leader of one of 
the factions did not scruple to murder, 
with his own hands, the youthful prince 
whom fortune had placed in his power; 

* The whole Iriflb prisoners belonging to 
Montrose's army, taken in various parts of 
Scotland, were put to death in cold blood 
after the battle of Philiphangh by the victo- 
rious Covenanters; and the children of those 
taken in West Lothian were dropped from 
the bridge of Linlithgow hito the river Avon ; 
while bands of the ferocious Republicans 
stood by the side of the stream farther down, 
with halberds in their hands, to massacre 
such of the drowning innocents as might be 
thrown ashore. — ^Napier's Life of Montrose, 
968;aDdCHAiiBBBS'siirvo{u<Mms, 1648, ii. 137. 



and the savage orders to give no quar- 
ter, which the French revolutionary 
government issued to their armies, but 
the humanity of the commanders re- 
fused to execute, were deliberately 
acted upon, for a course of years, by 
bodies of Englishmen against each 
other. 

40. The humane and temperate spirit 
of the English Rebellion must» there- 
fore, be ascribed to the circumstances 
under which the contest began in that 
country — the rights previously ac- 
quired, the privileges long exercised, the 
attachments descending from a remote 
age, the moderation flowing from the 
possession of freedom. It was disgraced 
by no violent innovations, because it 
arose among a people attached by long 
habit to old institutions. It was fol- 
lowed by no proscriptions, because it 
was headed by the greater part of the 
intelligence of the state, and not aban- 
doned to the undirected passions of 
the populace; it was distinguished by 
singular moderation in the use of power, 
because it was conducted by men to 
whom its exercise had long been habi- 
tual; it was attended by little confisca- 
tion of property, because among its 
ranks was to be found a lai^ge portion 
of the wealth of the kingdom. The 
remarkable moderation of public opin- 
ion, which has ever since distinguished 
this country from the neighbouring 
states, and attracted equal attention 
among foreigners and ourselves, has 
arisen from the continued operation of 
the same circumstances. 

The importance of these circum- 
stances will best be appreciated, and 
their application to the French Revo- 
lution understood, by reviewing the 
past history of that country. 

41. Like the other provinces of the 
Roman empire, Gktul, upon the irrup- 
tion of the barbarous nations, was sunk 
to the lowest stage of effeminacy and 
degradation. So early as the time of 
Tacitus, the decay in the military cou- 
rage of the people had become con- 
spicuous ; and before the fall of the 
empire, it was foimd to be impossible 
to recruit the legions among its ener- 
vated inhabitants. Slavery, like a caa- 
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cer, had oonsumed the ritftla of the 
state; patrician wealth had absorbed 
or eztiDguished plebeian industry; the 
race of independent freemen had dis- 
appeared, and in their room had sprung 
up a swarm of ignoble dependents upon 
absent proprietors. These miserable in- 
habitants were oppressed to the great- 
est degree by the Roman governors; 
they were rigidly excluded from every 
office of trusty civil or military. The 
whole freemen in the province only 
amounted to five hundred thousand 
men; and the capitation-tax, in the 
time of Constantine, is said to have 
reached the enormous sum of nine 
pounds sterling for each free citizen. 
Under this iron despotism, population 
in the provinces rapidly declined ; the 
slaves went willingly off with every 
invader, and swelled the ranks of the 
northern conquerors ; and while the 
numbers of the people steadily in- 
creased among the free inhabitants of 
the German forests, the human race 
was fast disappearing in the opulent 
provinces of £ke Roman empire. Na- 
tional character, as might easily have 
been anticipated, ere long declined 
under the combined influence of these 
degrading circumstances. The inhabi- 
tants of Gaul were considered by the 
noiihem nations, in the sixth century, 
as combining all the vices of human 
nature — ^the cruelty of barbarism with 
the cowardice of opulence — the cringing 
of slaves with the arrogance of tyrants 
— the falsehood of civilised with the 
brutality of savage life. They could 
apply no stronger epithet of contumely 
to an enemy than to call him a Roman. 
42. When the barbarians, at the close 
of the fourth century, broke in on all 
sides upon the Western Empire, they 
found the whole land in iJie hands of a 
few great feuuilies, who cultivated their 
ample possessions by means of slaves. 
The province of Gaul waa no exception 
to this deplorable state, the natured and 
miserable issue of corrupted opulence. 
Their barbarian conquerors, however, 
did not at once seize the whole of the 
vanquished lands : the Burgundians 
and Visigoths took two-thirds of their 
respective conquests; and although the 
proportion seized by the Franks is not 



distinctly mentioned, it is evident that 
they occupied the largest portion of the 
lands of GauL The estates left in the 
handa of the Roman proprietors were 
termed cdlodial, which, for a conside- 
rable time, were distinguishable from 
the military estates by which they were 
surrounded ; but the depressed condi- 
tion of the ancient inhabitants is abun- 
dantly proved by the fact» that the fine 
for the death of a conmion Frank was 
fixed at 200 solidi, and that of a Roman 
proprietor at 100. By degrees the dis- 
tinction between barbarian and Roman 
became stall more marked; the allodial 
properties were gradually either seized 
by the military chieftains in theii* neigh- 
bourhood, or ranked, for the sake of 
security, under their protection; the 
feeble inhabitants of the corrupted em- 
pire yielded to the eneigetio efforts of 
barbarian independence, and by the 
eleventh century the revolution in the 
landed property was complete, except 
in the southern prqvinces, and the name 
of Gaul merged in that of France. 

43. The military followers of Clovis, 
like all the other German tribes, were 
strongly attached to the principles of 
freedom. They respected the xnilitary 
talents of their great leader, and will- 
ingly followed his victorious standard; 
but they considered themselves aa his 
equals rather than his subjects, and were 
not afraid to dare his resentment when 
the periodof military command wasover. 
When the spoil of the neighbouring Ro- 
man provinces waa divided at Sois- 
sons, Clovis begged that a particular 
vase might be set aside for his use. 
The army having expressed their ac- 
quiescence, a single soldier exclaimed, 
** You shall have nothing here but what 
fEills to your share by lot," and struck 
the precious vessel to pieces with his 
battle-axe. The conquest of Gaul spread 
these independent warriors, who did not 
exceed many thousands in number, over 
the ample provinces of that extensive 
country; and their annual assemblies 
in spring gave rise to the celebrated 
meetings of the Champs-de-Mai, long 
revered as the rudimental institution of 
French liberty. But the difficulty of 
collecting a body so widely dispersed 
was soon severely felt ; the new pro- 
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prietors early became oooupied by the 
interests of their separate estates, and 
disliked the buixiensome attendance at 
the convocations ; the monarchs oeaaed 
to summon their unwilling followers ; 
and the successors of Cloyis gradually 
freed themselves from all dependence on 
the ancient founders of the monarchy. 
44. The power of the monarch, how- 
ever, in barbarous ages, can be rendered 
permanent only by the possession of 
great military qualities : the ease and 
luxury of a court rapidly extinguish 
the vigour which is requisite for its 
maintenanca The premature enjoy- 
ments of luxury debased the mindB of 
the early French monarchs, while they 
enervated their bodies ; and the kings 
of the Merovingian race dwindled into a 
succession of fiidl-grown children, scarce 
one of whom was five feet high. By de- 
grees the mayors of the palace usurped 
the royal auUiority ; and a succession 
of sovereigns, distinguished by the em- 
phatic name of Rois Faineants, rendei*ed 
the crown contemptible even in the eyes 
of a degenerate people. The victories 
of Charles Martel, the genius of Charle- 
magne, for a time averted the degrada- 
tion of the throne ; but with the termi- 
nation of their rule the royal authority 
declined : the great proprietors every- 
where usurped the prerogatives of the 
crown ; and France was divided into a 
number of separate principalities, each 
in a great measure independent of its 
neighbour, and waging war and admi- 
nistering justice on its own authority. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
than the rapid and early degeneracy of 
conqueringsavageorpastoralstates. No 
sooner are they setfcled on the vanquished 
lands, than they adopt the vices, and sink 
into the effeminacy, of their subjects ; 
the energy of the barbarian character is 
lost with the necessity which created it ; 
and the descendants of the conquerors 
cannot, in a few generations, be distin- 
guished from those of the vanqtiished 
people. The human mind requires 
several generations to bear, even with 
tolerable equanimity, the seductions of 
riches. At once thrown into a rude 
and illiterate people, they prove, like ar- 
dent spirits to the Red man of America, 
utterly fatal This truth was signally 



exemplified in the early history of the 
French monarchy. Even during the 
reign of Charlemagne, the inherent weak- 
ness of a barbarous age was perceptible : 
all the splendour of his talents, all the ex- 
perience of his armies, could only throw 
a temporary lustre over his empire; the 
efforts of a few thousand freemen were 
lost amidst the degradation of many mil- 
lions of slaves; and the conqueror of the 
western world had the mortification, 
heiore his death, of perceiving in rapid 
progress the decay which was so soon 
destined to prostrate his empire. It is 
public freedom and general intelligence 
alone which can enable the human race 
to withstand the influence of too rapid 
prosperity; which can long continue in 
ages of civilisation the energy and cou- 
rage of barbarous times ; and, by pro- 
viding for the incessant elevation of those 
classes who have been trained imder the 
discipline of adversity, furnish a more 
durable antidote to the growing depra* 
vity of prosperous times. 

45. The weakness of the empire at 
once appeared upon the death of the 
victorious monarch. Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, the fabric fell to pieces : 
separated into detached dominions, all 
means of mutual support were lost, and 
pusillanimous millions yielded almost 
without a struggle to the ravages of 
a few thousand hardy and rapacious 
enemies. The Normans, the Huns, the 
Saracens, assailed the different fron- 
tiers; a swarm of savage barbarians 
overspread the plains of Germany, and 
threatened the total extirpation of the 
inhabitants; the Northmen ascended 
every navigable stream, and from their 
Hght boats spread flames and devasta- 
tion through the interior of France. 
Rich and poor were alike incapable of 
exerting themselves to avert tiie com- 
mon calamity; villages were burned, 
captives carried off, casties destroyed 
in every province, without the sHghtest 
effort at resistance: and while the un- 
conquered tribes of Qermany boldly 
united, under Otho, to drive back the 
terrible scouige of the Hungarian horse, 
the degenerate inhabitants of the Ro- 
man provinces were unable to repel 
the detached inroads of the northein 
pirates. 
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46. The first oiroumstance which 
restored the military courage of the 
inhabitants of France, after the decline 
of the dynasty of Charlemagne, was 
the private wars of the nobles, and the 
consequent universal fortification of the 
castles — a result of the weakness of the 
throne. It is thus that the greatest 
* human evils correct themselves, and 
that the excess of misery ultimately 
induces its alleviation. Deprived of 
anything like support from the govern- 
ment, and driven to their own resources 
for protection, the landed proprietors 
were compelled to arm their followers, 
and strengthen their castles, now be- 
come their only refuge. Military skill 
was restored with the use of arms, ren- 
dered necessary from the universality 
of the danger; courage revived from 
confidence in its defences; a race of 
men arose inured to war from their in- 
fancy, and strong in the consciousness 
of superior prowess. In the interior of 
the castles, arms were the only employ- 
ment, and the recounting of military 
exploits the sole amusement of the age; 
the words chivcUry and eourtegy still 
attest the virtues which were learned 
by the mounted knights, and which 
were considered peculiar to those who 
had been bred up in the cattrts of the 
barons. The wretchedness and suffer- 
ing of those ages have produced the 
most dignified features of modem man- 
ners. From the degraded followers of 
the Carlovingian kings have sprung the 
heroic nobility of France; frx>m centu- 
ries of war and rapine, the generous 
courage of modem waif are; from the 
dissolution of regal authority, the pride 
and independence of feudal nobility. 
But it was only the nobles or landeid 
proprietors who were renovated by 
these intestine divisions; the serfs who 
cultivated the ground, the buigesses 
who frequented the towns, were re- 
tained in the most degraded and abject 
state. The Franks Uved in their cas- 
tles, surrounded by their armed follow- 
ers, in solitary independence; the Gauls, 
unarmed and unprotected, toiled in the 
fields, alike exposed to rapine and in- 
capable of resistance. The jealousy of 
their superiors denied them the use of 
arms; the fatal saperiority of the 



knights, in actual warfare, rendered 
revolt hopeless. Frequently, during 
the eleventh century, the miseries of 
the peasantry drove them to extremi- 
ties, and led to bloody contests with the 
nobles; but in no one instance were 
they successful, and they returned to 
their ploughs, depressed by suffering, 
and disheartened by defeat. 

47. The first ray which broke in 
upon the gloom of the middle ages, on 
the continent of Europe, came fr^m the 
boroughs — " an execrable institution," 
says-the old historian, *'by which slaves 
are encouraged to become fr«e, and fur- 
get the allegiance they owe to their 
masters." The first corporation in 
France arose about half a century after 
the English conquest, and these insti- 
tutions were brought into general use 
by Louis the Fat, to serve as a counter- 
poise to the power of the nobles. Rouen 
and Falaise, the first incorporated bor- 
oughs of Normandy, enjoyed their pri- 
vileges by a charter from Philip Au- 
gustus, granted in the year 1267. Prior 
to that time the states of the duchy 
were composed entirely of nobles and 
eleigy. The kings, however, early sen- 
sible of the importance of these com- 
munities as a bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the nobles, procured a 
law by which, if a slave escaped from 
his master and bought a house in a 
borough, and lived there a year with- 
out being reclaimed, he gained his free- 
dom — a custom which seems to have 
prevailed equally in France, Scotland, 
and England. From this cause, joineci 
to the natural influence of mutual pro- 
tection and extended intercourse, bor- 
oughs everywhere became the cradles 
of freedom: although the nobles still 
looked upon them with such contempt^ 
that, by the feudal law, the superior 
was debarred frvm marrying his female 
ward to a burgett or vWain, But, not- 
withstanding&eir growing importance, 
the boroughs were, for many ages, in- 
capable of offering any effectual resist- 
ance to the power of the nobles, from 
the want of skill of their inhabitants in 
the use of arms, to which their supe- 
riors were habituated — a distinction of 
incalculable importan.ce in an age when 
violence was universal, and nothing but 
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the military profession held in any 
esteem. 

48. The two oiroumstanceB which had 
mainly fostered the spirit of freedom in 
England, were the eztraordinaiy power 
of the sovereign, and the independent 
spirit of the commoners, both immedi- 
ate consequences of the Norman Con- 
quest. In France, the reverse of both 
these peculiarities took place. The dig- 
nity of the throne was lost in the as- 
cendancy of the nobles, and the spirit 
of the people extinguished by the inor- 
dinate privileges which these enjoyed. 
For a series of ages the monarchy of 
France was held together by the fee- 
blest tenure : the Dukes of Normandy, 
the Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne, resembled ra- 
therindependent sovereigns than feudal 
vassals; and the real dominion of the 
throne, before the time of Louis YL, 
seldom extended beyond the capital, 
and twenty miles around it. It was a 
mere chance at that time that these 
great feudatories did not become for- 
mally, as well as practically, indepen- 
dent, and the duchies of France split 
asunder the monarchy of Clovis, in the 
same manner as the electorates of Ger- 
many broke up the empire of Otho. In 
moments of danger, when the vassak 
assembled their retainers, the king of 
France could still muster a mighty 
host; but with the transitory alarm, 
the forces of the monarchy melted 
away; the military vassals retired after 
the period of their service was expired; 
and the late leader of a hundred thou- 
sand men was frequently baffled, after 
a campaign of a few weeks, by the gar- 
rison of an insignificant fortress. 

49. But the circumstance of all others 
the most prejudicial to the liberty of 
France, was the exclusive use of arms 
by the higher orders, and the total ab- 
sence of that middle class in the armies, 
who constituted not less the strength 
of the English forces than the support 
of the Ez^^h monarchy. Before the 
time of Charles YI., the jealousy of the 
nobles had never allowed the peasants 
to be instructed in the use of arms — ^in 
consequence of which they had no ar- 
chers, or disciplined infantiy, to oppose 
to their enemies, and were obliged to 



seek in the mountains of Genoa for 
crossbowmen, to withstand the terrible 
yeomaniy of England. The defeats of 
Cressy and Poictiers, of Morat and 
Granson, were the result of this inferi- 
ority. Not that the natives of France 
were inferior in natural bravery to the 
English or the Swiss ; but that their 
armies, being composed entirely of the 
military tenants, had no force to oppose 
to the steady and experienced infantry, 
which in every age has formed the pecu- 
liar strength of a free people. Warned 
by these disasters, the French govem- 
menty by an ordinance in 1394, ordered 
the peasantry throughout the whole 
country to be instructed in the use of 
the bow, and the pernicious practice of 
games of hazard to be exchanged for 
matches at archery. They made rapid 
progress in the new exercises, and would 
soon have rivalled the English bowmen ; 
but the jealousy of the nobles took the 
alarm at the increasing energy of the 
lower orders. Martial exercises were 
prohibited, games of hazard re-estab- 
lished, the people lost their courage 
from want of confidence in themselves, 
and the defeat of Azincour was the 
consequence. 

50. The circumstances which first 
awakened the genuine democratic spirit 
in France were, the misery and anar- 
chy arising frt>m the English wars. 
During these disastrous contests, in 
which the French armies were so fre- 
quently worsted, and military license, 
with all its horrors, for above a century 
wasted the heart of the country, the 
power of the nobles was for a time de- 
stroyed, and the extremities of distress 
roused the courage of the peasantry. 
Abandoned by their natural protectors, 
pillaged by bands of licentious soldiers, 
driven to desperation by sufiering, and 
excited by the prospect of general plun- 
der, the populace everywhere fiew to 
arms, and the insurrection of the /ao* 
querie anticipated the horrors of the 
French Revolution. The effect of the 
despotic government of preceding ages 
became then conspicuous. Unlike the 
moderate reformers among the English 
barons, who themselves contended for 
freedom, and headed the advance of the 
commons, the French peasantry, aban- 
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doned entirely to the guidance of their 
own chiefe, fell at once into the horrors 
of popular licentiousness. The features, 
the well-known features, of servile war 
appeared. The gentry, hated for their 
tyranny, were everywhere exposed to 
the violence of popular rage ; and in- 
stead of meeting with the regard due 
to their past dignity, became on that 
accoimt only the object of more wanton 
insidt to the peasantry. They were 
hunted like wild beasts, and put to the 
sword without mercy, their castles con- 
sumed by fire, their wives and daugh- 
ters ravished or murdered; and ike 
savages proceeded so far as, in many 
instances, to impale their enemies, and 
roast them alive over a slow fire. But 
these efforts were in the end as unavail- 
ing as they were ferocious. The nobles, 
roused by necessity, at length com- 
bined for their common defence ; the 
peasantry, unacquainted with arms, and 
destitute of discipline, could not with- 
stand the shock of the feudal cavalry ; 
and the licentiousness of the people was 
repressed, after one-half of tiie popula- 
tion of France had fallen a prey to the 
sword, or the pestilence which followed 
the wars of Edward the Third The 
misery occasioned by these contests, 
however, excited a spirit which long 
survived the disasters in which it ori- 
ginated. Nations, like individuals, are 
frequently improved in the school of ad- 
versity ; and if the causes of the great- 
est advances in our social condition are 
accurately investigated, they may often 
be traced back to those long periods of 
difficulty, when energy has risen out of 
the extremity of disaster. Before the 
death of Edward the Third, the soldiers 
of France, from constant practice, had 
become superior to those of England ; 
and the courage of the nation, debased 
by centuries of Roman servitude, was 
restored amidst the agonies of internal 
warfare. The spirit of freedom was com- 
mimicated to the boroughs, the only 
refuge from insult, which had greatly 
swelled in importance during the devas- 
tation of the country ; and its lofty as- 
pirations, emanating from the opiilent 
cities of Flanders, threatened the aris- 
tocracy both of France and England 
with destruction. 



61. The liberty of France and Flan- 
ders, to use a nulitary expression, ad- 
vanced with an obUque front; the 
wealthy cities of the Netherlands took 
the lead; Paris, Rouen, and Lyons, were 
next brought into action; and all the 
boroughs of the south of France were 
ready, at the first success, to join the 
bands of the confederates. The firm- 
ness of Ghent, and the victory of Bru- 
ges, roused the democratic spirit through 
all the adjoining kingdoms ; the nobi- 
lity of all Europe took the alarm, and 
the invasion of Flanders by the chivalry 
of France was conducted on the same 
principles, and for the same object, as 
the inroad into France by the Allies in 
1793. But the period had not yet ar- 
rived when the citizens of towns could 
successfully contend with the forces of 
the aristocracy. In vain the Flemish 
bxirghers routed their own barons, and 
with a force of sixty thousand men be- 
sieged the nobles of their territory in 
Oudenarde. The steel-clad squadrons 
of the French gendarmerie pierced their 
serried bands, and the victory of Rese- 
becque crushed the liberties of France, 
as well as those of Flanders, for four 
centuries. The French mimicipal bo- 
dies, among whom the ferment had 
already begun, lost all hope when the 
burghers of Flanders were overthrown, 
and resigned themselves, without a 
struggle, to a fate which, in the circum- 
stances of the world, appeared inevit- 
able. Twenty thousand armed citizens 
awaited the return of the victorious 
monarch into Paris ; but the display of 
the burgher force came too late to pro- 
tect public freedom — ^their leaders were 
imprisoned and executed ; and the erec- 
tion of the Bastile, in 1869, marked the 
commencement of a long period of sei^ 
vitude, which its destruction in 1789 
was expected to terminate. 

52. The struggles of the people in 
France, in the reign of Charles VI., 
like the Revolution four centuries after, 
were totally distinct, both in character 
and object, from the efforts of the Eng- 
lish in support of their liberties. The 
Norman barons extorted the great 
charter at Ruimymede : the French 
peasantry formed the insurrection of 
the Jacquerie; the French boroughs. 
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alone nipported the confederacy of 
Ghent. In the one case the barons 
marched at the head of the popular 
class, and stipulated for themselves and 
theii* inferiolrs the privileges of free- 
dom; in the other the nobles generally 
joined the throne, and combined to sup- 
press a spirit which threatened their 
exclusive privileges. Moderation and 
humanity distinguished the former ; 
cruelty and exasperation disgraced the 
latter. So early in the history of 
the two countries were their popular 
commotions marked by the character 
which has ever since distinguished 
them, and so strongly has the force 
of external circumstances impressed 
the same stamp upon the efforts of 
the people in the most remote ages. 
Various circumstances conspired, a^r 
this period, to check the growth of 
public freedom, and to preserve those 
high powers of the aristocrEusy in France 
which ultimately induced the Revo- 
lution. 

53. I. The French monarchy, .during 
the feudal ages, was rather aconfederacy 
of separate states than a single govern- 
ment The great vassals exercised all 
the real powers of sovereignty inde- 
pendent of any foreign control — those 
of coining money, waging private war, 
and judging exclusively in civil causes. 
They were exempt from public tribute, 
except the feudal aids, and subject to 
no general legislative control The con- 
sequences of this independence were in 
the highest degree important. No ge- 
neral necessity, the dread of no na- 
tional enemy, compelled the great vas- 
sals to court the popular assistance, or 
arm their tenantry against the throne. 
The vast power which the Conquest 
gave to the crown in England at once 
curbed the turbulence of the barons, 
established one general law throughout 
the realm, and induced the nobles, for 
their own support, to arm the yeo- 
maniy. The weakness of the throne 
in France enabled the chief feudatories 
to usurp the powers of sovereignty, 
broke down into separate and provin- 
cial customs the general law of the 
country, and confined the use of arms 
to the landed gentlemen and their mili- 
t«xy retainers, Sepunate interests, end- 



less contentions, and domestic warfare, 
occupied the whole attention of the no- 
bility. No common concerns, the pre- 
servation of no common privileges, no 
general danger, cemented the disunited 
body. The monarchy grew grey with 
years, without its subjects having ex- 
perienced the feelings, or been actuated 
by the interests, or wielded the power, 
of a united people. 

64. IL The long and bloody wars 
with England, which lasted, with hardly 
any intermission, for one hundred and 
twenty years, were fatal to the growth 
of commercial or manufaxsturing indus- 
try in France, and to the independent 
spirit which naturally arises from it. 
The influence of war was chiefly felt in 
England by the increased demand for 
domestic industry, the prospects of 
plunder which Continental expeditions 
afforded, and the high wages which 
were offered to rouse the energy of 
the yeomanry.* The English inva- 
sions were contemplated in France 
with very different feelings — as bring* 
ing defeat and disgrace to the nobleb 
— plunder and devastation to the 
bui^hers — ^miseiy and starvation to the 
peasantry. After the feudal nobility 
were destroyed in the field of Azin* 
cour, the whole bonds of society were 
loosened ; every castle or stronghold was 
fortified, and became the residence of a 
partisan, generally as formidable to his 
countrymen as hisenemies ; warfare and 
rapine luuversaUy prevailed ; and the 
miserable peasants, driven into walled 
towns for protection, could only ven- 
ture into the fields to cultivate the 
ground with scouts stationed on the 
tops of the steeples to warn them of 
the approach of danger. The conse- 
quences of this insecurity may still be 
seen in the total absence of cottages in 
all the north and east of France, as con- 
trasted with the humble but comfort- 
able dwellings which everywhere rise 
among the green fields and wooded 
lands^pe of England. Commercial 
opulence, the best nursery of freedom 

* It appears from Bymer that the Barl of 
Salisbury gave a shillinff a-day for every man- 
at-arms, and sixpence for each archer— fiuma 
equivalent to fifteen shillings, and seven and 
sixpence of our money.— Btmeb, L 10, 892 ; 

MONaTBELXT, i. 803. 
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in dTiBsed times, was eztinguished 
during these disastrons contests; in- 
dustiy annihilated by the destruction 
of its produce, and the total insecurity 
of its reward : -violence became uni- 
versal, because it alone led to distinc- 
tion. It was by high pecuniary sacri- 
fices that mercenaries were obtained 
frf^m foreign states; it was the Scot- 
tish auxUiaries who stemmed the pro- 
gress of disaster at Crevant and Yer- 
neml; and the great military monarchy 
of Fiance was compelled to seek pro- 
tection from the arms of a barbarous 
peopla During such public calamities 
the growth of freedom was efifectually 
stopped; and the wretched inhabitants, 
driven to struggle for their existence, 
year after year, with foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, had neither leisure to 
contemplate the blessings of liberty, nor 
means to acquire the wealth which could 
render it of value. 

55. III. When the enthusiasm of the 
Maid of Orleans, the valour of the nobles, 
and the domesticdissensions ofEngland, 
had driven these hated invaders from 
their shores, the numerous bands of 
armed men in every part of the king- 
dom exposed the people to incessant de- 
predations, and imperiously called for 
some vigorous exercise of the royal au- 
thority. From this necessity arose the 
Companies of Ordonnance of Charles 
YIL, the first example in modem Eu- 
rope of a STANDING ABMY. These com- 
panies, which at first consisted only of 
sixteen thousand infimtry, and nine 
thousand cavaliy, soon gave the crown 
a decisive superioriiy over the feudal 
militia; and being always embodied 
and ready for action, proved more than 
a match in the end for the slow and de- 
sultory armaments of the nobles. From 
this period the influence of the crown 
in fVance steadily increased : a series 
of fortunate accidents imited the prin- 
cipal fie& to the monarchy; and nei- 
ther among the feudal barons, nor the 
burgher forces, could any counterpoise 
be f o\md to its authoriiy. The tumul- 
tuary array of feudal power, which is 
only occasionally called out, and very 
imperfectly disciplined, can never main- 
tain a contest of any duration with a 

VOL L 



small force of regular soldiers who are 
constantiy kept embodied, have ac- 
quired skill in the use of arms, and 
adhere to their colours equally in ad- 
verse as in prosperous forttme. But to 
this inherent weakness ia the feudal 
forces was superadded in France the 
total want of any popular support to 
the nobles. The burghers, depressed 
and insulted by the privileged classes, 
could not be expected to join in their 
support; the peasants, imacoustomed 
to tiie use of arms, and galled by the 
recollection of rapine and injury, were 
both unable to combine against the 
throne, and unwilling to humble a 
power from which they themselves 
stood in need of protection. Hence, 
in a short time, the crown acquired 
despotic authority; and Louis XL, 
with a regular force of only twenty- 
four thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavalry, became nearly ab- 
solute master of Ids dominions. 

56. lY. The peculiar situation of 
France, in the midst of the great mi- 
litaiy monarchies of Europe, led to the 
constant maintenance of a laige stand- 
ing army, and perpetuated the prepon- 
derance thus acquired by the throne. 
Upon the decay of feudal manners, con- 
sequent on the progress of luxury, and 
the destruction of the influence of the 
nobles which resulted fr^m the intro- 
duction of firearms, no power remained 
in the state capable of withstandiog the 
regular forces of the monarchy. The 
nobles flocked to Paris to share in the 
splendoiur of the court, or joia in the 
pleasures of the metropolis ; the peas- 
antry, undisciplined and depressed by 
their superiors, and buried iu ignorance, 
lost even the remembrance of the name 
of freedom. The wars with England, 
however,had revived the military spirit, 
not only among the nobles, but among 
thecommonpeople; the political events 
which followed gave thu spirit its na- 
tural direction ; the physical resources 
of the country aided its development ; 
and France speedily appeared as a con- 
quering power. The courage and en- 
ex^gy of the nation rapidly followed out 
tlujs new line of ambition; the sove- 
reign was permitted to increase the 
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forces, whicli led the van in so brilliant 
a career ; and the people, intoxicated 
by the conquests of Charles YIIL and 
Francis I., foigot both the disasters 
which followed their transient success, 
and the decisive ascendancy which they 
gave to the government. The desire of 
military glory, fed by repeated triimiphs, 
became the prevailing passion of the na- 
tion ; the States-general, which, for half 
a century, had nearly acquired the au- 
thority of the English parliaments, gra- 
dually fell into desuetude, and were 
abandoned, after their last assembly in 
1614, not so much from the encroach- 
ments of the crown as the neglect of 
the people. For nearly two hundred 
years before the commencement of the 
Revolution, they had never once been 
assembled ; and the nation, dazzled by 
the pageant of military success, silently 
resigned to the crown the whole real 
powers of government. 

57. y. From the earliest times the 
distinction between patrician and ple- 
beian, between noble and base-bom, 
had been established in France ; and, 
by an unhappy custom, this privilege 
descended to all the children, instead 
of being confined, as in England, to the 
eldest son. The consequence was a 
complete separation of the higher and 
lower orders, and the establi^ment of 
a line of demarcation, which neither ta- 
lent, enterprise, nor success, was able to 
pass. "It is a terrible thing," says Pas- 
cal, ''to reflect on the effect of rank: it 
gives to a child, newly bom, a degree 
of consideration which half a century 
of labour and virtue could not procure. 
Of all the circumstances in the early his- 
tory of France, there was none which 
had a more powerful effect than this, in 
determining the character of the Re- 
volution. It unavoidably created a pri- 
vileged class at variance with, and an 
object of jealoufli^ to, the whole remain- 
der of the community. What was still 
more fatal, it deprived this class, when 
thecontest commenced, of all sympathy 
or support, save in a peculiar district, 
from the rest of the community. But 
the influence of despotism in modem 
times cannot permanently extinguish 
the light of reason. The press has pro- 
videdin the end anantidote to the worst 



spedes of government, except, perhaps> 
that which arises from its own abuse ; 
its influence on every other oppression 
may be slow, but it is progressive, and 
ultimately Irresistible. In vain the mon- 
archs of France studiously degraded the 
lowerorders; in vain they veiled thecor- 
ruption of despotism beneath the splen- 
dour of military glory ; in vain they en- 
couraged science and rewarded art, and 
sought to turn the flood of genius into 
the narrow channels of regulated ambi- 
tion : the vigour of thought outstripped 
the fetters of power; the energy of civi- 
lisation broke the bonds of slavery. The 
middle ranks, in the progress of time, 
awoke to a consciousness of their im- 
portance : the restrictions of feudal 
manners became revolting to men en- 
lightened by the progress of knowledge 
— ^the chains of ancient servitude insup- 
portable to those who felt the rising am- 
bition of freedom. Not the embarrass- 
ment of the finances, not the corruption 
of the court, not the sufferings of the 
peasantry, brought about the great con- 
vulsion of the nineteenth century ; for 
they are to be found matched in many 
coimtries disturbed by no convulsions : 
but the hateful pride of the aristocracy, 
based on centuries of exclusive power, 
and galling to an age of ascending am- 
bition. 

58. YL But the circumstance of all 
others which had the greatest influence 
in inducing that state of sociely in 
France, which ultimately brought about 
a contest between the government and 
the country, was the success with which 
Cardinal Richelieu succeeded in destroy- 
ing the rural influence of the French no- 
bility, by attracting them to Paris. This 
remarkable man was one of the master- 
spirits of mankind, who, for good or evil, 
communicate their impress to succeed- 
ing generations. He possessed, in the 
highest degree, that great quality, with- 
out which no ability can exert any last- 
ing influence on human affairs, with 
whidi hardly anything is impossible to 
genius and activity — amoral courage and 
unflinching determination. Hewas tho- 
roughly in earnest ; and his grand object 
was to elevate the throne at the expense 
of the nobles — the church by the over- 
throw of the Huguenots. Deeply im- 
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pressed with tho.weakness whicli had 
been communicated to the monarchy on 
one side of France by the independence 
and privileges of the great feudatories, 
and by the divisions which had torn 
England on the other from the indomi- 
table spirit of Puritan fervour, he saw, 
in the extinction of these great causes 
of discord which had divided Germany 
and Britain, the only certain means of 
elevating the throne and consolidating 
the monarchy in his own country. Tet 
was he not a courtier, nor a slavish min- 
ister. It was to raise his country that 
he laboured : the king was the object 
of his devotion, because, as Louis XIY. 
said, he was himself the state; beloved 
France better than the monarchy.* The 
anarchy of feudal weakness was the 
great evil which then aflflicted -society, 
and it wbb to remedy it that he so stren- 
uously laboured. His prophetic mind 
foresaw for his country — ^in success, the 
glories of Louis XIV.; in failure, a pro- 
stration like that of Poland. 

59. To effect these objects required 
the persevering efforts of a vast genius, 
firmly supported by the executive, and 
in no small degree favoured by circum- 
stances; but in all these respects Riche- 
lieu was peculiarly forttmate. He dis- 
lodged the Huguenots from Rochelle, 
the great asylum of the disaffected, from 
which they could communicate at plea- 
sure with iLe rivalgovemment and sym- 
pathising Protestants of England. He 
himibled Austria, at that period the 
most formidable rival to France on the 
Continent; and to accomplish that the 
more effectually, being indifferent to re- 
ligious controversies when they inter- 
fered with political designs, he sup- 
ported the Protestants in Germany, 
while he crushed them in Fremoe. He 
favoured commerce and trade, as afford- 
ing the best cotmterpoise to the feudal 
nobility ; and gave greater security to 
justice, and more impartial regularity to 

* After reoeivin^ extreme unction, on his 
deathbed, he exclaimed : " O my Judge I con- 
demn me if I have had any other purpose 
than to serve the king and the state.'^ These 
words were sincere, and depict his real cha- 
racter ; butk like other statesmen of his age, 
he deemed all means Justiiiable which tencted 
to thesq ends.— See Soulavis, JUane de LcuU 
jr/F.,iv. 248. 



law, astheonlymeansofrestrainingtheir 
excesses. Though imperfectly versed in 
literature himself, he had discenunent 
enough to see its importance, especially 
as a means of embellishment to the cap»> 
tal, and an engine in the hand of tiie 
monarch ; and to him France is indebted 
for the Academy, which concentrated 
its genius in one focus at Paris, where 
it might be brought directly under the 
rays of royal fftvour. Aware that the 
only pracAcal security for independence 
on the part of the crown is to be found 
in the flourishing state of the finances, 
he exerted incredible diligence in aug- 
menting the pubUo revenue, and be- 
queath^ a vast accumulated treasure, 
and an admirably arranged system of 
finance, to that throne which he had 
found the weakest and the poorest in 
Christendom. But the master-stroke of 
his policy was sweeping away all ap- 
pointments for life, wheUier to the gov- 
ernment of castles or the direction of 
provinces, and renderingallofficesunder 
the crown of such brief tenure, that they 
were effectually tmder the control of 
government^ and could onl^ be obtained 
by sedulous attendance in the ante- 
chambers of the sovereign. 

60. It may readily be supposed that 
changes so vast, inducing as they did 
a total alteration in the powers of gov- 
ernment^ the structure of society, and 
the future destinies of the country, could 
not have been brought about without 
strenuous resistance on the part of the 
existing repositories of authority, and 
the persons benefited by the existing 
regime. The administration of Riche- 
lieu, accordingly, is little more than a 
series of constant and often evenly bal- 
anced contests with the princes of the 
blood, the nobles, the parliament^ the 
queen-consort^ the queen-mother, and 
sometimes even the very king himself. 
But such was the asce&dancy of his 
genius, the fertility of his resources, and 
the daring of his courage, that he tri- 
umphed over them alL Little scrupu- 
lous in the means he employed to com- 
pass his designs, he imprisoned, ruined, 
exiled, or brought to the scaffold, every 
person of influence who, in the course 
of his long administration, opposed his 
projects ; and their entire success ap- 
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peared in the tranaformation of France, 
in a single lifetime, from a feadal con- 
federacy, with a nominal liege-lord at 
Paris, to a compact and absolute mon- 
archy, with the real powers vested in the 
sovereign. Peter the Great, when he 
visited France, embraced his statue in 
admiration ; he was the tamer of the 
Strelitzes of the monarchy of Clovis. 

61. The secret of thisBuccess, however, 
as of all similar changes when brought 
about apparently by individual agency, 
is to be found in deeper and more gene- 
ralcauses than RicheUeu'sabilities, great 
as they undoubtedly were. It was the 
coinddenoe of his genius with the na- 
tural tendency of the times, which was 
the real cause of the prodigy. The 
miiitary power of the nobles was de- 
dining, from the change of manners and 
the introduction of standing armies, and 
he substituted the authorii^of the mon- 
arch in the room of theirs ; the progress 
of wealth and growth of luxury had al- 
ready induced in them a taste for the 
enjoyments of the capital, and he threw 
open the antechambers of the palace to 
their amusements, the influence and of- 
fices of France to their ambition. Hence 
the change, like that generally desired in 
France when Napoleon turned the fer- 
vour of the Revolution into the career 
of foreign conquest^ was immediate and 
univensaL In a few years the provincial 
diateaus were deserted, the rural inte- 
rests forgotten; France was centred in 
Paris, Paris in Versailles. Before the 
middle of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
trandtionwascomplete. Butthischange 
proved fatal to the power of the nobles. 
Degraded in character by the frivolities 
of a courts drowned in debt by its ex- 
penses, retained in subservience by the 
prizes it held out to them, they were 
alike destituteof thespirit to undertake, 
or the resources to sustain, a contest for 
the public liberties. They had neither 
an armed force at their command, nor 
any constitutional mode of resisting the 
royal authority. They had lost all mflu- 
ence over the peasantiy on their estatea 
Theattachmentof the feudal vassak had 
died away with the cessation of all inter- 
course between them and their lords. 
Dismantled chateaus, untilled fields, 
squalid serfs, along the Seine and the { 



Loire, toldhow entirely the rays of aris- 
tocratic favour had been averted from 
rural life; while Paris, flourishing, splen- 
did, and fascinating, proved the irresist- 
ible magnet which attracted all that was 
great and all that was fair in France to 
the precincts of the court 

62. VIL The peculiar character and 
da.z7.1iTig reign of the succeeding so- 
vereign contributed powerfully to 
strengthen and consolidate the fWich 
monarchy. Richelieu laid the founda- 
tions, and constructed the whole sup- 
ports of the edifice ; but it was Louis 
XIV. who embellished the exterior, and 
erected the entablatures of the Corin- 
thian columns which fascinated the be- 
holder on his approach. A contempo- 
rary writer has left the following daz- 
zling description of the reign of this 
cdebrated monarch: — "Turenne and 
Luxembourg were his generals ; Col- 
bert^ Louvois, Torcy, his statesmen; 
Yauban was his engineer ; Perault con- 
structed his palaces; they were adorned 
by Poussin and Le Brun; Le Ndtre laid 
out his gardens ; ComeUle and Racine 
wrote his tragedies, Moli^re his come- 
dies; Boileau was his poet; Bossuet^ F^- 
n^lon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon, were 
his preachers. It is in thia august as- 
sembly of men, whose fame can never 
die, that this monarch, whom they ac- 
knowledged as their patron and protec- 
tor, presents himself to the admiration 
of posterity." There is enough here to 
arrest the attention of the most incon- 
sideratei, and awaken reflection in the 
most thoughtful of observers. The an- 
nals of literary fame have no paralld 
constellation of intellectual greatness 
of which to boast ; even the glories of 
Napoleon, and of the revolutionary ar^ 
mies, sinkinto the shade in comparison. 
These were less varied and less durable; 
they were attended with greater waste 
of national strength, and wider spread 
of national suflering : they achieved tri- 
umphs over physical strength, they did 
not shine forth in the unaided majesty 
of intellectual power. The greatest of 
modem French authors, Chateaubriand^ 
has admitted, that if we would find the 
classical era of French literature, we 
must look for it in the age of Louis XIV. 
•In proportion as the fervour of revolu- 
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, idonaiy pasaion, the barbarifim of revo- 
lutionaiytaste, are swept away, or yield 
to the retaining sense <^ mankind, &ese 
ancient luminaries shine from aixc in 
unapproachable splendour, as the hea- 
venly bodies reappear in their pristine 
lustre when the clouds and vapours 
which for a time obscure them from the 
view are dispelled. Perhaps they are 
never again destined to be equalled in 
French history; and future ages will be 
obliged to confess, that France affords 
anotiier to the proofs of Montesquieu's 
observation, — that no nation ever yet 
attained to durable greatness but by in- 
stitutions in harmony with its spirit 

68. It would havebeenwell for France 
if the characteristics of the government 
of Louis XIY. had terminated here, and 
to the historian had only fallen, in trac- 
ing the annals of his reign, the pleasing 
task of recounting the triumphs of art 
encouraged and science enlarged — of 
genius transcendent and eloquence un- 
equalled. Buthismeasureswentagreat 
deal further ; and his policy, outstrip- 
ping the sagacity of Richelieu, conferred 
on the French government not merely 
the firmness of a compact, but the de- 
basing influence of an absolute monar- 
chy. His &vourite maxim, " L'dtat — 
c'est moi," expressed the whole ideas of 
government by which he was regulated. 
He not only brought the nobility to 
Paris, but he nullified them when there : 
he not only excluded the people frx>m 
all share in the administration of affairs, 
but he rendered them insensible to that 
exclusion. His great qualities, and he 
had many, contributed to this result^ 
and were in the end more pernicious to 
France than meaner dispositions might 
have been ; for they dazzled the eyes of 
the people, and, by furnishing abun- 
dant gratification to the ruling national 
passion for gloiy, blinded them to the 
strength of the fetters by which they 
were held in subjection. Such was the 
lustre of Versailles tmder his magnifi- 
cent and splendid government, that he 
had no need of any acts of severity to- 
wards the nobles to enforce his autho- 
rity, or deeds of cruelty among the peo- 
ple to insure obedience. The mere ex- 
clusion from court, banishment frx>m 
his presence, were sufficient to humble 



the proudest of the aiistocintic order, 
and not a thought existed among the 
Tien£uu of resistance to his commands. 
During the long continuance of a reign 
founded on such a basis, the whole ad- 
ministration of afikirs in eveiy depart- 
ment became centred in the court: the 
antechambers of Versailles were daily 
besieged by crowds of titled yet needy 
suppliants, who eagerly sought employ- 
meat, favour, or distmotion firom the 
Eing^s ministers -or his mistresses; and 
mandates issuing from them were obey- 
ed without a murmur firom Calais to l^e 
Pyreneea 

64. VIIL The Rbtobmation, so im- 
portant in its consequences in other 
states, failed of producing any material 
effects in France, firom the scanty num- 
bers of the class who were fitted to re- 
ceive itsdoctrines. In the maritime and 
commercial cities on the west coast it 
struck its roots ; but the peasantry of 
the country were too ignorant^ the no- 
bles of the metropolis too profligate, to 
embrace its precepts. The contest be- 
tween the contending parties was dis- 
graced by the mostii^uman atrocities; 
the massacre of StBartholomewwas un- 
paralleled in horror till the Revolution 
arose, and forty thousand persons were * 
murdered in different parts of France, 
in pursuance of the peifldious orders of 
the court Nor were the proceedings 
of the Huguenots more distinguished 
by moderation or forbearance: their 
early insurrections were attended by a 
general destruction of houses, property, 
and human life ; and the hideous fea- 
tures of a servile war disgraced the first 
efforts of religious freedom. Bitt it was 
in vain that the talents of Coligni, the 
generosity of Henry, the wisdom of Sully, 
supported their cause; the party which 
they formed in the nation was too small, 
their influence on the public mind too 
inconsiderable, to furnish the means of 
lasting success ; and the monarch who 
had reached the throne by the efforts 
of the Protestants, was obliged to con- 
solidate his power by embracing the 
futh of his adversaries. France was not 
enslaved because she remained Catho- 
lic ; but she remained Catholic,because 
she was enslaved: the seeds of religious 
freedom were sown withno sparinghand. 
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and proftuwly watered by ihe blood of 
martyn; but the soil was not fitted for 
their reception, and the shoots, though 
fair at firsts were soon withered by me 
blasts of despotism. The histoiy of her 
Reformation, like the annals of its sup- 
pression in Spain, exhibits the fhiitless 
struggles of partial freedom with gene- 
ral servitude, — of local intelligence with 
public ignorance, — of the energy of ad- 
vanced dviliBation with the foroeof long- 
established despotism. The contest 
arose too soon for the interests of free* 
dom, and too late for the reformation 
of power ; the last spark of liberty ex- 
pired in E^ce with the capture of Ro- 
chelle ; and two centuries of unrelent- 
ing oppression were required to awaken 
the people generally to a sense of the 
value of those blessings which their 
ancestors had forcibly torn from their 
Huguenot brethrea 

65. IX. The long enjoyment of this 
absolute power, coupled with the bigot- 
ed principles in religion which so often, 
in Roman Catholic countries, accom- 
pany individual indulgence and sensual 
excess, led Louis XIV. at length into a 
hideous act of despotism, which at once 
doubled the strength of his external ene- 
mies, paralysed ms internal resources, 
tarnished the glories of his reign, in- 
duced unheard-of disasters upon the 
country, and revealed the real decrepi- 
tude and internal weakness of the mo- 
narchy. The Romishhierarchy had long 
regarded with jealous eye the privil^es 
conceded to the Protestants by the gen- 
erous toleration of Henry lY.; and the 
Edict of Nantes, by which his wisdom 
had settled the religious disputes of the 
sixteenth century, was to them^ in an 
especial manner the object of disquie- 
tude. The old Chancellor Tellier, at 
the age of eighty-three, requested the 
King to afford hmi the consolation be- 
fore he died of signing the recall of that 
hateful edict; and, so great was the in- 
fluence of the violent Romish party, that 
his desire was soon accomplished. On 
the 2d October 1685 the fatal revoca- 
tion appeared, and the whole Hugue- 
nots of the kingdom were abandoned 
at once to persecution, violence, and 
military execution. Sudi was the fana- 
ticism of the age among those in high 



plaoes, that the dying Chancellor, on 
signing the edict, repeated the beauti- 
fill song of Simeon on the advent of the 
gospel of peace to mankind; * and a per- 
fidious act of despotism, which in its 
ultimate conaequenoea induced the ruin 
of the Christian religion in France, and 
brought thegreat-grandson of the reign- 
ing monarch to the scaffold, wascelebrat- 
ed by the ablest divines of the Romish 
Church as the noblest triumph to the 
true fSuth which had occurred since the 
first proclaiming of revelation to man- 
kind.t 

66. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ordained the immediate des- 
truction of the temples for the Hugue- 
not worship which still remained ; it 
prohibited over the whole kingdom, a 
few trifling bailliages alone excepted, 
the exercise of the reformed faith : it 
banished, imder pain of being sent to the 
galleyt, all imconverted mimsters of the 
reformed faith, and gave them but fif- 

• " The Chancellor Tellier, In the eighty- 
third year of his age, sick, and feeling himself 
near death, aaked the King to allow him the 
consolation of signing, before he died, an edict 
for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes : he 
signed it in effect on the 2d October 1085 ; 
and with a fimatidsm which makes us shud- 
der, he repeated the song of Simeon, applvin^^ 
to that atrocious act the expressions of joy 
which, in the mouth of the aged Hebrew, re- 
ferred to the salvation of the human race.'*-~ 
SiSMOKDi, HiiMre de$ FranpaU, xxv. 614. 

t *'God reserved for him the consumma- 
tion of the great work of religion ; and he said, 
after affixing the seal to the revocation of the 
fiunous Edict of Nantes^ that after such a tri- 
umph of the faith, and such a monument of the 
piety of tiie king, he had no desire but to end 
ms oays. Om* &thers never had seen, like u^ 
an inveterate heresy in an instant overthrown ; 
the flocks returning in crowds, and our 
churches too narrow to receive them; their 
fiJse teachers abandoning them without even 
waiting the order to do so, and glad to be able 
to assign their banishment in excuse ; all calm 
amid a movement so important, and the world 
astonished to see in an event so new the most 
assured indications, at once otthehett exercise 
of autharitify and of the merits of the prince, 
more acknowledged and revered than even 
his authorUy."— BoBSUET, OraUon Fun&)re de 
Michel le TeUier, Jan. 26, 1686 ; see also Fls- 
CHiEB, Oraison Funibre deM.le TeUier, 29th 
Mai 1686. p. 864. Eight years after these lo 
Pseans were sung by the Bomish hierarcl^, 
an obscure individual was bom at Chatenay, 
near Sceaux, who shook to its foundation the 
Roman Catholic fiiith in France, and derived 
his chief weapons from this atrocious act of 
perfidy— YoLTAiBS. 
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teen days to leave the kingdom. All 
the reformed schooLs were shut up; all 
the children ordered to be re-baptised 
according to the Bomish ritual Four 
months only were allowed to the re- 
fugees to re-enter the kingdom, and 
make their abjuration ; at the expira- 
tion of that period, their property of 
every sort was confiscated ; and any at- 
tempt subsequently to leave the coun- 
try, was to be punished with the gal- 
leys. The means taken to enforce this 
decree were, if possible, still more atro- 
cious than the decree itsell The gen- 
erals, the commanders of provinces, re- 
ceived orders to persecutethe refractory 
with the last severities of military exe- 
cution.* In consequence of these rigo- 
rous iigunctions, troops were spread 
over Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, the 
Orleanois, Languedoc, and Provence; 
and the severities which they inflicted 
on the miserable Protestants would ex- 
ceed belief, if not supported by the con- 
curring testimony of contemporary and 
impartial annalistB.f It is affirmed, 
that in Languedoc alone above one hun- 
dred thousand persons were put to death, 
ot whom a tenth part suffered by the 
frightful torments of the stake or the 
wheeL The most moderate computa- 
tion makes the nimiber of individuals 
who leftthe kingdom fourhundred thou- 
sand ; while an equal number perished 
in going into exile, of famine or fatigue, 
in prison, in the galleys, and on the 
scaffold ; and a million besides, seem- 
ingly converted, maintained in secret,' 

* Louvoifl» the king's minister, sent them 
a circular :— " His mi^esty desires the ac- 
tremest rigour to be employed toward those 
who reftise to become Catholics; and those 
who are foolish enough to desire to be the last 
to conform, ought to be persecuted to the 
utmoit «rfmiHf]f."— SiSMONDi, Hittoire des 
Franpais, xxri. 619. 

t " By this edicts" says St Simon, "without 
the slightest pretext^ without the slightest 
necessity, was one-fourth of the kingdom de- 
populated, its trade ruined, the whole coim- 
try abandoned to the avowed and public pil- 
lage of dragoons ; the innocent of both sexes 
were devoted to punishment and torture, and 
that by thousands ; families were stripped of 
their i>o88e88ions, relations armed against 
each other, our manufactures transfei^ed to 
the stranger ; the world saw crowds of their 
fellow-creatures proscribed, naked, fugitive, 
ffuilt^ of no crimes, and yet seeking an asy- 
lum m foreign landj^ not in their own coun- 



amidst tears and desolation, the faith of 
their fathers. The rental of heritable 
property belonging to the Huguenots 
confiscated to &e crown, amounted to 
17,000,000 francs (£680,000) a-year; 
and lands producing a stUl larger sum 
annually, torn from the Protestants, 
were bestowed on the Catholic relations 
of the exiles, or the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles. 

67. The immediate effects of this atro- 
cious iniquity, as often happens with 
great but energetic and vigorous deeds 
of violence, were eminently favourable 
to the cause of persecution. Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the Boman hierarchy, 
were in raptures at the daily accounts 
of conversions which were received. 
Six thousand abjured in one place, ten 
thousand in another; the churches 
could not hold the converts: never had 
the true faith achieved such a triumph 
since thedays when, represented in Con- 
stantine, itmountedtheimperial throne. 
Butit isnot thus thatthe real conversion 
of mankind is effected, or a lasting im- 
pression created ; dragoons and stripes 
will not, in an age of intelligence, per- 
manently enchain the human mind. It 
was by enduring, and not inflicting, tor- 
tures that the apostles estabHshed Chris- 
tianity on an imperishable foundation. 
The tears of the innocent Huguenots 
were registered in the Book of Fate : 
they brought down an awfiil visitation 
on the tlurd and fourth generations. 
From the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantee is to be dated the commence- 

try, which was in the mean time subjecting 
to the lash and the galleys the noble, the 
affluent, the aged, the delicate, and the weak, 
often distinguished not less by their rank than 
by their piety and virtue— and all these on no 
other account than that of religion. Btill fur- 
ther to increase the horror of these proceed- 
ings^ every province was filled with sacri- 
legious or x)eijured men, who were either 
forced, or feigned to conform, and who sacri- 
ficed their consciences to th(dr worldly inte- 
rests and repose. In truth, such were the 
horrors produced by the combined operation 
of cruelty and obsequiousness, that within 
twenty-four hours men were ft^aquently con- 
ducted firom tortures to alguration, from ab- 
juration to the oommimion-table, attended in 
both in general by the common executioner.** 
— ^These are the words of an eyewitness, a 
courtier of Louis XIV.— -the Duo de St Simon. 
—See St Simon's Mimoira, vol. xiii. p. 113; 
and Smyth's French RcvoliMon, L 80. 
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ment of a series of causes and effects 
which closed the reign of Louis XIY. 
in mourning, induced weakness and dis- 
grace on the French monarchy, spread 
the fatal poison of irreligion among its 
inhabitants, and finally overthrew that 
throne and thatchuroh which had made 
such an infamous use of their power. 
The reaction of mankind agamst vio- 
lence, of genius against oppression, 
proved stronger than the power of the 
Grand Monarque. 

68. Th« exiled Huguenots were re- 
ceived with generous sympathy in Gl«r- 
many, Holland, and Ihigland : far and 
wide they spread the tale of their wrongs 
and of their sufferings : they roused the 
indomitable spiritof theheroic William : 
they cemented the bonds of the Qrand 
Alliance; they sharpened the swords of 
Eugene and Marlborough. DifiEusing 
through the British Isles their industry, 
their arts, and their knowledge, they 
gave as great an impulse to tlM manu- 
factures of this country as that which 
they withdrew from those of France ; 
and thus contributed to that dispropor- 
tion between the riches of the two rival 
states, which, as much as the energy of 
its people, brought England in triumph 
through the dreadful crisis of the revo- 
lutionary war. More than all, this atro- 
cious cruelty fixed a lasting and hope- 
less malady in the French nation ; for it 
at once inspired the passion for liberty, 
and took away the power to bear its ex- 
citements. By severingthe cause of free- 
dom from that of religion, it removed 
the possibility of ruling the people by 
any other restraint than that of force ; 
by preventing the growth of any habits 
of self-government or fr-ee discussion 
among them, it rendered the nation, 
when passionately desirous of self-gov- 
ernment, destitute of all the habits 
essential for the safe exercise of its 
power. Thence itwas that philosophy, 
confounding religion with the enormi- 
ties perpetrated in its name, became 
imbued with scepticism, and the cause 
of human emancipation synonymous in 
general opinion with that of the over- 
throw of Christianitv ; thence it was 
that the remnant of the persecuted sect 
nourished in secret the bitterest ran- 
cour against their oppressors, which 



appeared with feital effect in the severest 
crisis of the Revolution. Thence it was 
tlutt the victorious Church, weakened 
by victory, paralysed by success, slum- 
bered in fancied security on the very 
edge of perdition, and perished, without 
a struggle, before the infidel spirit which 
the comparatively guiltless Church of 
England had so often shaken off as the 
lion shakes the dewdrops from his mane. 

69. The extraordinary characterof the 
FrenchRevolution, therefore, arose, not 
from any peculiarities in the disposition 
of the people, or any faults exclusively 
chargeable on the government at the 
time it broke out, but from the weight 
of the despotism which had preceded it^ 
the magnitude of the changes which 
were to follow it^ and the vices of the 
age which conducted it It was distin- 
guished by violence, and stained with 
blood, because it originated chiefly with 
the labouring classes, and partook of the 
savage features of a servile revolt : it 
totally subverted the institutions of the 
coun^, because it condensed within a 
few years the changes which should 
have been diffused over as many centu- 
ries ; it speedily fell imder the direction 
of the most depraved of the people, be- 
cause its guidance was early abandoned 
by the higher to the lower orders; it led 
to a general spoliation of property, be- 
cause it was founded on a universal in- 
surrection of the poor against the rich, 
and not combated by any adequate spi- 
rit and unanimity among the aristo- 
cracy of the country. It was distin- 
guished from the first by the fatal cha- 
racteristic of irreligion, because the 
abuses and oppression of the Romish 
Church had ranged every independent 
and generous spirit against their con- 
tinuance. France would have done less 
at the Revolution, jf she had done more 
before it ; she woidd not have so un- 
mercifully unsheathed the sword to gov- 
ern, if shehadnot so long been governed 
by the sword ; she would not have re- 
mained prostrate for years under the 
guillotine of the populace, if she had not 
groaned for centuries under the fetters 
of the nobility. 

70. It is in periods of apparent disas- 
ter, during the suffering of whole gene- 
rations, that the greatest improvements 
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on humazi character have been effected, 
and a foundation laid for those changes 
which ultimately prove most beneficial 
to the spedes. The wars of the Hep- 
tarchy, the Norman Conquest, the con- 
tests of the Roses, the Great Rebellion, 
are apparently the most disastrous pe- 
riods of our annals — those in which dvil 
discord was most furious, and public 
suffering most universaL Tet these are 
precisely the periods in which its pecu- 
liar temper was given to the English 
character, and Uie greatest addition 
made to the sources of English pros- 
perity ; in which courage arose out of 
the extremity of misfortune, national 
imion out of foreign oppression, public 
emancipation out of aristocratic dissen- 
sion, general freedom out of regal am- 
bition. The national character which 
we now possess, the public benefits we 
now enjoy, the freedom by which we are 
distiaguished, the energy by which we 
are sustained, are in a great measure 
owing to the renovating storms which 
have, in former ages, passed over our 
country. The di^kest periods of the 
Frenchannals, in like manner — ^those of 
the reigns of the successors of Charle- 
magne, of the English wars, of the re- 
ligious contests, of the despotism of the 
Bourbons — are probably the ones which 
have formed the most honourable fea- 
tures of the French character ; which 
have engrafted on the slavish habits of 
Roman servitude the generous courage 
of modem chivalry — on the passive sub- 
mission of feudal ignorance the impe- 
tuous valour of victorious patriotism ; 
which have extripated from the colli- 
sion of opinion the powers of thought^ 
and nursed, amidst the corruption of 
deBpotbm,theseeds of liberty. Through 
all the horrors of the Revolution, the 
same beneficial law of nature may be 
discerned in operation ; and the annals 
of its career will not be thrown away, 
if, amidst the greatest calamities, they 
teach confidence in the Wisdom which 
governs, and inspire hatred at the vices 
which desolate the world. 

71. What a lesson does this retro- 
spect teach us as to the slow growth of 
habits of freedom, and the lengthened 
period during which a nation must un- 
dergo the training necessary to bear its 



excitements 1 Not years, but centuries, 
must elapse during the apprenticeship 
to liberty ; the robust strength requi- 
site for its exercise is to be acquired 
only by the continued struggles of many 
successive generations. During the fer- 
vour of the Revolution, the French 
thought a few days sufficient to prepare 
any people for democratic powers; dur- 
ing the fervour of Reform, the English 
deemed a few years enough to enable 
the Negroes safely to make the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom.* But it 
is not thus that the great and durable 
changes of nature are worked out ; it is 
not with the rapidity of the mushroom's 
growth that the solidity of the oak is 
acqtured. Nothing is lasting in the ma- 
terial or moral world but what is tardy 
of formation; but a minute may destroy 
what ages have produced. History tells 
us that the liberties of Rome grew dur- 
ing the contests of six centuries ; that 
the freedom of England began with the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, and gra- 
dually enlarged during the subsequent 
struggles of eight hundred years : that 
predial servitude, universal in Europe 
during the middle ages, wore out so im- 
perceptibly and safely in the countries 
where it bias disappeared, that no man 
can say when it ceased to exist; but 
that the sudden abolition of slavery in 
St Domingo involved that flourishing 
island in unutterable calamities— in the 
British West Indies, consigned those 
noble colonies to hopeless ruin. Taught 
by these examples, the enlightened ob- 
server wiU augur little of a revolutioil 
which proposed at once to elevate a 
whole nation, without any previous pre- 
paration, from political nullity to the 
exercise of thehighest and most perilous 
political powers ; he wHl think lightly 
of the wisdom of those who thought 
they could make a child fit for the du- 
ties of maturity by merely putting upon 
him the dress of manhood. But he will 
form a dear opinion on the guilt of all 
who would endanger, by undue exten- 

* They fixed the period of apprenticeship, 
by the Emancipation Act of 1834, at seven 
years— deeming it as easy to make a slave a 
freeman as to make a freeman an artisan. 
Even this, however, was thought too slow by 
the fervent spirit which then ruled the nation. 
Complete emancipation followed in^ years. 
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edon of political powers, bo noble and 
enduring a fabric as that of the British 
constitution. He will recollect that it 
was from that cause that Carthage per- 
ished — ^from it that Rome fell under the 
tyranny of the emperors ; and he will 
class with the most depraved of the hu- 



man race, those, of whatever rank or 
station, who, with such examples before 
their eyes, for their own selfish eleva- 
tion shake a structure which it has re- 
quired so many ages to raise, and which, 
when once cast down, can never be re- 
built 



CHAPTER 11. 



GENERAL STATE OF 7BANCE, AND CAUSES WHICH PBEDISPOSED ITS 
PEOPLE TO REVOLUTION. 



1. More favourably situated than 
any monarchy in Europe, both as regards 
maritime strength and internal resour- 
ces, France has received from the 
bounty of nature gifts which qualify 
her to take the lead in the career both 
of pacific improvement and military 
greatness. Her territory, spacious, fer- 
tile, and compact, is capable of main- 
taining an incredible number of inha- 
bitants, and at once stimulatesindustiy, 
and rewards it by the riches which it 
obtains. Extensive sea-coasts, washed 
by the stormy waves of the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the ceaseless surges of the 
Channel, furnish the capabilities, and 
induce the hardihood, which lead to 
maritime greatness ; while a happy cli- 
mate, intermediate between the rigour 
of northern and the amenity of south- 
em latitudes, rouses effort by necessity, 
and softens manners by enjoyment. Al- 
most all the agricultural productions 
and materials for manufacture, which 
are necessary to the subsistence, the 
comfort, and the luzuiy of man, are to 
be met with in the different parts of 
this favoured region. Extensive corn- 
fields and boundless pastures, in the 
north, furnish inexhaustible agricultu- 
ral resources for the maintenance of the 
immense population to which its coal- 
fields are fitted to afford employment : 
in the middle provinces, the vine and 
the maize announce to the northern tra- 
veller his approach to the regions of the 



sun; while vast seams of iron, along the 
banks of the Loire, afford materials for 
a great and now rapidly increasing 
manufacture of hardware. In the south, 
the sunny banks of the Garonne, and 
the rocky slopes of the Rhone, yield de- 
licious fruits and wines of the richest 
flavour; beetroot almost rivals the cane 
of the West Indies for the production 
of sugar ; while the smiling shores of 
the Mediterranean sea are covered with 
olives, which equal those of Greece and 
Tuscany in vigour and luxuriance. 

2. That luci-ative traffic, the greatest 
and most lasting which can exist in a ci- 
vilised community, between the wealth 
created by northern industry and the 
profusion of southern luxuries, to most 
other states a foreign, is to France a 
home trade. Her inhabitants reap ex- 
clusively the profits 'of production at 
both ends of tiie chain, and of transit 
along its whole extent : a vast network 
of internal canals, and the broad exter- 
nal highway of the ocean, furnish, in 
every quarter, ample facilities for trans- 
port; and the rapidity of returns, alike 
prized by the practical trader and the 
enlightened economist, is perpetually 
experienced in the most important 
branches of commerce which increas- 
ing wealth can require for its inhabit- 
ants. Its coal is, indeed, inferior to 
that of Great Britain, and only exists, 
at least in considerable quantities, in the 
northern provinces ; but the industry 
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of the inhabitantB has found a compen- 
sation in the eztensiye woods, periodi- 
cally cut down, with which the face of 
the country is everywhere diversified, 
and which constitute not the least lucra- 
tivepart of its agricultural productions; 
while the benignity of the climate, which 
permits the vine, the peach, and the 
olive to be reared on rocky slopes, that 
in England wouldbe abandoned to furze 
and broom, renders almost every part 
of the country competent to reward the 
industry of the husbandman. 

8. France, including Corsica, contains 
203,000 square geographical miles; 
more than twice ike extent of Qreat 
Britam, which embraces 88,000. It is 
in its greatest length about 660 miles 
long; and nearly 600 broad, measuring 
from Cape Finisterre to the Lower 
Rhone. Its extent of sea-coast is no 
less than 1400 miles — a length nearly 
as great as the entire droumference of 
Great Britain. The poptdation in 1789, 
when the Revolution broke out, was 
somewhat above 25,000,000; in 1814, 
when it closed, 28,500,000; and m 1827» 
when the losses of the revolutionary 
wars had been nearlv supplied, it con- 
tained 81,820,000 inhabitants, bemg at 
the rate, on an average of the whole 
kingdom, of about 150 to the square 
mile. Malte-Brun has justly observed, 
that if the whole kingdom were peopled 
in the same proportion as the depart- 

* The diviflion of France, aocordiiur to the 
nature of the employmentis of its ami, ia; as 
we leam from ChateauTieuz, one of the latest 
and best authorities, as follows:— 



Total saperfldes . 

Of which— 
Sterile and waste 
Vineyards and ) 

plantations > 
Forests . . . 
Pasture . . . 
Meadows . . . 
Artificial 
Arable 



53,702,871 132,640,091 



8,702,871 9,140,091 

2,000,000 4,940,000 

6,842,028 16,901,279 

1,167,877 2,868,721 

5,000,000 12,860,000 

4,000,000 0,880.000 

81,000,000 7Q^670.0UO 

63,702,871 132;64C,091 

— Chatbauvxzux, 74. 

Now, to show the capability of the soil of a 
country of this description to maintain an hi- 
crease of inhabitants, let us consider merely 
what may be raised tnm 40,000,000 of arable 
acres, little more than one-half of its arable 
ground, and considerably less than a third of 
Its total superficies. The average produce of 



ments of the north, it would contain 
85,000,000 of souls, or considerably 
more than triple what were to be found 
in it when the Revolution broke out 
Vast as this number may appear, a little 
reflection must be sufficient to demon- 
strate that it is much within what the 
agricultural resources of the coimtry 
could fumish subsistence for in com- 
fort and affluence ; * and that, without 
pressing upon the limits assigned by 
the physical extent of its natural capa- 
bilities to the increase of man, a hun- 
dred and twenty millions might be 
maintained with ease and comfort on 
the French temtory. This calculation 
wHl excite surprise, and by many be 
deemed incredible: let those who are 
of this' opinion examine and point out 
what is overcharged in the data on 
which it is foimded. It leads to a con- 
dusion of the very highest importance, 
and which bears with overwhelming 
force upon the history of the Revolu- 
tion; for it shows tiiat the French 
people, when that convulsion broke 
out^ were far within the limits of their 
possible and comfortable increase; and 
consequently that the whole suiSering 
which had preceded, and crimes which 
followed ity are nowise chargeable on 
Providence, but are to be exclusively 
ascribed to the selfishness, the vices, 
and the corruption of man. 

4. Another peculiarity in the physi- 
arable land in all the ooimties of England is 
two quartera and five bushels to an acre. — 
IfCuLLOCH's SUUUiieal Account of England, 
L 476. Take it as two quarten only in France, 
to be within the mane, and we shall have 
40,000,000 acres yielding 80,000,000 quarters^ 
which would feed 80,000,000 soul»— a quarter 
of grain being the average consumption of a 
human being for a year. This £b leaving 
92,000,000 acres for the support of horses, and 
for raising wood, vines, and butcher-meat fur 
the use ofman. If we suppose that SO, 000, 000 
of the 76,000,000 arable acres in France are 
cultivated in potatoes, each acre will yield, 
according to M'Culloch (Commercial victt 
art. Potatoes), food for two— accordhie to 
Arthur Young and Newenham, for three 
hidividuals. Take it at the lowest estimate 
of two individuals, these 80,000,000 acres 
would maintaJTi 60,000,000 more persons, or 
140, 000,000 hi all- still leading 62, 000. 000 acres 
for luxuries, roads, canals, cattle, horse s, Ac ., 
for this immense population. — 8ee Newen- 
ham on the PopukOUm qf Ireland, 840 : Arthur 
YouKo's Teure in Ireland, Append., 12, 24, 
4to edit ; and M'Culloch's StatUiict of Qreat 
Britain, L 471. 
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cal situation of France, both before tlie 
Revolution and at thiis time, is very 
remarkable, and deserves to be noted, 
both from its important bearing on eco- 
nomical principles, and from rendering 
the dreadful devastation of the Revolu- 
tion the more surprising. The agricul- 
tural population at the former period 
was 16,500,000, and it furnished food 
for 8,600,000 persons living in cities, 
or engaged in trade or manufactures; 
at this time 22,000,000 of agricultural- 
ists, in round numbers, are engaged in 
raising food for 11,000,000 persons en- 
gaged in pursuits unconnected with the 
productions of subsistence. In other 
words, the agricultural poptdation, at 
both periods, was double the manufac- 
turing. In Great Britam, on the other 
hand, in 1789, the total population 
was about 10,000,000, of whom only 
4,000,000 were engaged in agriculture, 
and they furnished food for 6,000,000 
occupied in trade and manufactures; — 
that is, the agricultural population was 
little more tiban half of the manufac- 
turing. Since that period the propor- 
tion has increased in a still more strik- 
ing. manner in the same direction; and 
by the late census in 1841, the prodigy 
was exhibited of a sixth of the whole 
population furnishing subsistence for 
the remaining five-sixths engrossed in 
trade, manufactures, or professions im- 
connected with the raising of food.* 
These extraordinary facts both demon- 
strate in the clearest manner the supe- 
riority of Britisl^ to French agricultui'e ; 
the vast resources for an increasing po- 
pulation which exist in every countay, 
even the most densely peopled, if de- 
veloped by an improved cultivation of 
the soil; and they render unpardonable 
the crimes and devastations of the Re- 
* By the census of 1881, out of a population 
of 3,125.175 familes in Great Britain, 961,134 
only were engaged in the production of food ; 
being at the rate of 282 in 1000, or somewhat 
more than a foiuih. In Ireland, out of a po- 
pulation consisting of 1,885,000 fiimiliea, no 
less than 884,330 are employed in raising food, 
being at the rate of 638 m 1000.— See Fohteb, 
Progrets cf the Nation, t 50. By the census 
of 1841, however, the productive powers of 
agriculture appear to have gained greatly on 
want exisfcea in former times or any other 
country ; for, while the producers of food 
were only 3,843,074, the consumers were 
28,482.115, or about 1 to e|. 



volution. In all countries, and in all 
ages, the rural population is the virtu* 
ous and orderly — ^the urban, the cor- 
rupted and turbulent portions of the 
people. What, then, must have been 
ihe vices of that ancient regime, which 
spread discontent so widely through the 
covmtry population ; and what the weak- 
ness of some, and the g^t of others, 
which, in the progress of the convul- 
sion, subjected sixteen . millions en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits to the 
unresisted tyranny of less than half the 
number of city or manufacturing in- 
habitants! 

5. The manufactures of France, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, though brought 
to high perfection in some branches, 
were far from having attained, upon the 
whole, the state of advancement which 
the resources and riches of the coun- 
try might have led us to expect. The 
silks and velvets of Lyons, the jewel- 
lery and watches of Paris, the muslins 
of Rouen, were known and celebrated 
through all Europe; but though the 
Tiers Mat, which carried on these lu- 
crative employments, had increaaed 
prodigiously in wealth and considera- 
tion, yet manufacturing industry as a 
whole bore a small proportion to agri- 
cultural The genius of the people^ 
ardent, impetuous, and impassioned, 
not less than the character of the feudal 
and military institutions which pre- 
vailed among them, rendered them 
little qualified for the persevering in- 
dustry, the strict frugality, the con- 
tinued self-denial, which are essential 
in order to manufacturing greatness. 
War was their ruling passion, glory 
their national idoL Gay, volatile, and 
inconsiderate on ordinary occasions, 
they were yet capable, when thorough- 
ly roused, of ardent pursuit and heroic 
determination, and were frequently 
animated by vehement passion. No 
people in Europe had, on different oc- 
casions, been more enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of civil and religious freedom, 
and none had prosecuted war with more 
impetuous ajniour; yet was their go- 
vernment still despotic, their hierarchy 
still absolute, their territory still bound- 
ed by Flanders and the Rhine. Want 
of steadiness and perseverance in car- 
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rying on these objects, had always been 
their great defect — ^their passions, like 
those of all persons of a similar tem- 
perament, were rather Tehement than 
lasting. 

6. The foreign commerce of France, 
though long kept down by the superior 
energy and prowess of mtish seamen, 
had been the object of anxious solici- 
tude to the government^ and had been 
nursed by the patriotic wisdom of 
Louis XYL to an unparalleled pitch 
of splendour. Her American colonies, 
planned and planted with extraordi- 
nary and prophetic sagacity, had risen 
up with great rapidi^ and early as- 
sumed a formidable aspect; but the 
same defect in national character which 
rendered her manufactures inconsider- 
able, caused these to sink in the first 
serious conflict before the persevering 
efforts of her less far-seeing rivals. The 
opposite history of the Transatlantic 
settlements of the two coimtries is very 
curious, and singularly characteristic of 
their respective national dispositions. 
The English, when they first set foot 
on America, settled on the sea-coast, in 
a comparatively sterile soil— gradually 
cleared it by the efforts of persevering 
industry — and, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half, surmounted the ridge 
of uie Alleghany, and spread themselves 
over the aUuvial plains of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, the garden of North 
America. The Fren(£, with far supe- 
rior penetration, followed from the first 
the course of the great rivers, and estab- 
lished stations, which, if adequately 
supported and sustained, would, be- 
yond all question, have given them the 
empire of the New World. Ascending 
the course of the St Lawrence, they 
placed extensive colonies at Montreal, 
Toronto, and Quebec; descending the 
Ohio and Mississippi, their flag was to 
be seen at Louisburg and New Orleans. 
But though amply endowed with the 
genius which conceives, they had not 
the perseverance which matures colo- 
nies; they sought at once to snatch 
greatness as by the vehemence of mili- 
tary conquest; they could not submit 
to win it by the toil of pacific exertion. 
They did not spread into tiie woods, 
and subdue nature by the endiuing 



labour of freemen. Hence the different 
destinies of the two colonial empires in 
America. The English, inconsiderately 
formed at first, was idowly raised by 
persevering industry to unparalleled 
greatness; the French, magnificentiy 
conceived in the outset, and aiming at 
endosing the New World in its arms, 
sunk in the first rude shock before the 
strokes of its less aspiring rival 

7. One great colony, however, remain- 
ed to Frtmce, even after the disastrous 
issue of the Seven Tears' War, which 
of itself nourished an immense com- 
merce, and was worth all the other colo- 
nies in the world put together. In 
1788, when the Revolution broke out» 
the exports of France to St Domingo 
amounted to 119,000,000f. or nearly 
£5,000,000 sterling; and the imports 
from it were still greater, for they had 
risen to 189,000,000f: or £7,567,000. It 
maintained 1600 vessels, and 27,000 
Bcdlors, which gave to France the ele- 
ments of a powerful marine. This noble 
colonial establishment^ and the growth 
of his navy, had been, from the very out- 
setof his reign, objects of extreme anxiety 
to Louis XVL He deemed no sacrifices 
unimportant which led to their aug- 
mentation. When reproached by the 
queen, or some of the royal family, for 
any of his economical reductions, he was 
wont to reply — " Hush I it will give us 
a ship of tile line the more." The re- 
sults of this steady policy, ably seconded 
by his ministers, and supported by the 
vast trade with tiiis magnificent colony, 
were in the highest degree satisfactory, 
and, for the first time in the history of 
the two nations, brought the naval forces 
of France almost to an equality with 
those of England. United to those of 
Spain, they were decidedly superior. 

8. At the opening of the revolution- 
ary war in 1792, France had eighty-two 
ships of the line and seventy-nine fri- 
gates ; and although Great Britain had 
nominally a hundred and fifty-six line- 
of-battie ships and eighty-nine frigates 
at her command, yet so many of tiiem 
were unserviceable, or guard-ships, that 
not more than a hundred and fifteen of 
the line, and eighty-five frigates, could 
be relied on for active naval operations; 
and when the nimiber of guns on the 
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whole, onbothsides, was taken into view, 
the superiority of the British was little 
more than a iixth* Add to this, that 
the Spanish navy consisted of seventy- 
six ships of the line and sixty-eight 
frigates ; so that the French and Span- 
ish navies, taken together, and making 
allowance for unserviceable vessels on 
either side, could bring a hundred and 
thirty-five line-of-batUe ships to bear 
on the British one hundred and fifteen. 
And the reality of this disparity clearly 
appeared in the American war ; for the 
united fleets of France and Spain had 
repeatedly, during that contest, proved 
so superior in number to that of Eng- 
land, as seriotusly to endanger the lat- 
ter^s maritime superiority; particularly 
on the occasion of the siege of Gibraltar, 
and when the combined fleets rode tri- 
umphant in the Channel, and blockaded 
the English squadron in Plymouth in 
1781.t 

9. The military forces of France, be- 
fore the war broke out> were by no 
means so considerable. The infantry 
consisted of a hundred and sixty thou- 
8andmen,the cavalry of thirty-five thou- 
sand, the artillery of ten thousand; but 
a great proportion of these forces had 
ten their colours during the agitated 
state of the cotmtiy prior to the break- 
ing out of the war. During the stormy 
period of the Revolution, the discipline 
of the troops had sensibly declined, and 
the custom of judging for themselves 
on political questions had introduced a 
degree of license inconsistent with the 
habits of military subordination; but all 
these defects were more than ootmter- 

• The Une-of-battle ships fit for service in the 
BritLsh and French navies stood, in 1792, as 

follows :— 

sup? 0«M. B^dd£ 

British line, . . 115 8718 88,957 
French line, . . 76 0000 78,957 

-^akbb'b Naval HUtorjf, L 53, and Appendix 
toVoL I., No. fl. 

t The combined fleet which blockaded Gib- 
raltar consisted of forty-foor ships of the line ; 
the British which relieved that fortress under 
Lord Howe, only of twenty-seven : the French 
and Spanish fleets which entered the Channel 
in August 1781, consisted of fifty line-of-battle 
ships and twenty frigates, to which Admiral 
Dairtiv could only oppose twenty-one ships of 
the line and nine frigates.— Adolphus's Hit- 
torvqfaeorseIII.,L2K, 



balanced by the number of able men who 
speedily entered the ranks from the Tiers 
Etat, and, by their vigour and audacity, 
first supplied the want of military ex- 
perience, and soon after induced it. The 
cavalry, consisting of fifty-nine regi- 
ments, brave, enthusiastic, and impetu- 
ous, were at first deficient in steadiness 
and organisation ; but these defects were 
speedily supplied under the pressure 
of necessity, and by the talent which 
emerged from the lower classes of soci- 
ety. The artillery and engineers, the 
higher grades in which were not exdu-< 
sively confined, imder the old regime, to 
men of family, from the first were supe- 
rior in intelligence and capacity to any 
in Europe, and contiibuted more than 
any other arm to the early successes of 
the Republican forces. The staff was 
miserably deficient; but from the gene- 
ral diffusion of an admirable military 
education, the materials of the finest 
itat-major existed in France, and the as- 
cendant of genius, in a career open to all, 
soon brought an unparalleled accession 
of talent to that important departments 
10. But the chief addition to the nu- 
merical strength of the army, when the 
war broke ou^ consisted in two hundred 
battalions of volunteers, raised by a de- 
cree of the Constituent Assembly; and 
who, although not folly completed, and 
imperfectly instructed in military exer- 
cises, were animated with the highest 
spirit, and in the best possible state of 
mental and physical activity. In both 
theserespects they were greatly superior 
to the old regiments, which were not 
only paralysed by the divisions and in- 
subordination consequent on the Revo- 
lution, but weakened by the habits of 
idleness and vice which they had con- 
tracted during a long residence in bar- 
racks. It is a mistake, however, to ima- 
gine that the regular military force of 
France at this period was of no impor> 
tance, orthattheindependence ofFranoe 
was preserved, on the invasion in 1792, 
entiralv by the revolutionary levies. Na- 
poleons authority is decisive to the con*> 
trary. "It was neither," says he, "the 
volunteers nor the recruits who saved 
the Republic; it was one hundred and 
eighty thousand old troops of the monar- 
chy, and the discharged veterans whom 
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the Revolution impelled to the frontiers. 
Part of the recruita deserted, part died, 
a small portion only remained, Who, in 
process of time, formed good soldiers. 
You will not soon find me going to war 
with an army of recruits." 

11. One part of the French army under 
Louis XVL deserves particular atten- 
tion, from the share which it took, with 
the most disastrous effect to the mon- 
archy, in the convulsions which termi- 
nated in the Revolution. This was the 
household troops, or Maiion du JRoi, as 
they were called, the SliU of the army 
in point of discipline^ appearance, and 
equipment^ and the officers of which 
were exclusively drawn from the sons of 
the old noblesse. This body of guards 
was twelve thousand strong, and in some 
of the favoured regiments, particularly 
the Gardes du Corps and the Mousque- 
taires du Roi, whidi were placed imme- 
diately about the person of the sove- 
reign, and were constantly on duly in 
the interior of the palace, the whole 

5rivates even were gentlemen by birth, 
'he expense of those pampered regi- 
ments, as may well be conceived, when 
they were filled entirely with the young 
scions of the nobility, was very great ; 
and they were a constant thorn in the 
side of Turgot and the economical min- 
isters of Louis XVL, who were as anxi- 
ously bent upon reiducing that costly 
part of the establishment^ as the ladies 
and courtiers were on keeping it up. 
Yet was this magnificent body of guards 
not without its use, both in the field of 
battle and in the general arch of the so- 
cial system established by Louis XIY. : 
more than once it had decided the fate 
of important actions : two of its regi- 
ments had arrested the terrible Englkh 
column at Fontenoy. All great com- 
manders have felt the necessity of such 
a chosen reserve, upon which they may 
rely with confidence at the critical mo- 
ment : the Companions of Alexander, 
the Tenth Legion of Caesar, the Old 
Quard of Napoleon, were the same in- 
stitutions under a different name. Nor 
was its political importance leas in the 
internal arrangement of the monarchy. 
It formed the keystone, as it were, of 
the military hierarchy, and a link, at the 
same time, which connected the greatest 



families in the country at once with the 
throne and the army. Of all the reforms 
of Louis XVL, which preceded, and had 
so large a share in producing iLe Revo- 
lution, there was none perhaps so fatal 
as the sweeping and ill-judged changes 
of Count St Germain, which, as it will 
appear in the sequel, irrevocably broke 
up this important bulwark of the throne. 

12. What, then, was it thal^ in a 
country so profusely endowed with the 
riches of nature, and inhabitedby a race 
of men so brave, so active, and so en- 
terprising^ led to a convulsion attended 
witn the imspeakable horrors of the 
French Revolution ? The answer is to 
be foimd in the previous state of the 
country, and the general perversion of 
the national mind : in the oppressions 
to whidi the people were subjected — 
the vices by which the nobles alienated 
them — ^the corruptions by which morals 
were contaminated — the errors with 
which religion was disfigured — ^the ex- 
tent to idiich infldeli^ had spread. 
''The people," says the greatest of 
French statesmen, " never revolt frvm 
fickleness, or the mere desire of change. 
It is the impatience of suffering which 
alonehasi^effect." Subsequentevents ' 
have not fidsified the maxim of Sully, 
though they have shown that it requires 
modMcation. If the condition of the 
lower orders in France anterior to the 
Revolution is examined, it will not be 
deemed surprising that a convulsion 
should have arisen ; and if humanity 
sees mudh to deplore in the calamities 
it produced, it will find much cause for 
consolation in the grievances it has re- 
moved. 

18. The observation of the French 
statesman, however, is true only in re- 
ference to the commencement of revo- 
lutionary troubles. The people, over a 
whole country, never pass from a state 
of quiescence to one of tumult, without 
the experience of practical grievances. 
Disturbances never assume the magni- 
tude of revolutions, unless these griev- 
ances have come to affect thegreat body 
of the citizens. But when the minds of 
men have been once set afloat by suc- 
cessful resistance, subsequent innova- 
tions are made from mere temporary 
causes, and arise from the thirst for 
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illicit gain on the part of one daas, and 
delusion and timidity on the part of 
another; the restleBsneBB foUowinghigh 
exdtation ; the distress consequent on 
suspended credit ; the audacity arising 
from unpunished crime. '' Thepeople," 
said Robespierre, ** will as soon revolt 
without oppression as the ocean will 
heave in biUows without the wind." — 
" True," replied Yergniaud, " but wave 
afber wavewUlroll upon the shore, after 
the fury of the winds is stilled." The 
universaliiy of the disaffection which 
prevailed in France anterior to the Re- 
volution, is a sufficient indication that 
causes were in operation affecting all 
classes in the stated Temporary distress 
occasions passing seditions; local griev- 
ances excite partial discontent; but ge- 
neral andlong-continued sufferingalone 
can produce a steady and extensive re- 
sistance. In France, at the convocation 
of the States-G^eral, the desire for 
change was universal, excepting with 
part of the privileged orders. The cru- 
elty of the Jacobins, and the precipitate 
measures of the Constituent Assembly, 
subsequently produced a very great di- 
vision of opinion, and lighted the flames 
of civil war in Lyons and La Vendue ; 
but, in the beginning, one universal cry 
in favour of freedom was heard from 
Calais to the Pyrenees. The nobles, for 
the most part, returned members in the 
interest of their order; the dignified 
clergy did the same; but the Tien Etat 
and the curia unanimously supported 
the cause of independence. The bitter 
rancour which subsequent injustice in- 
duced between the clergy and the sup- 
porters of the Revolution, was unknown 
in its earlier stages ; the Tennis-Court 
oath found no warmer supporters than 
in the solitudes of La Vendue ; and the 
flrat body who joined the commons in 
their stand against the throne, were the 
representatives of the ordinary dergy 
of Franoe. 

14. Without doubt^ the observation 
of a modem philosopher is well found- 
ed, that the march of civilisation neces- 
sarily produces a collision between the 
aristocratic and the popular classes, in 
every advancing community. Power 
founded in conquest^ privileges handed 
down ^mbarbarous ages, prerogatives 



suited to pciriods of anarchy, are incom- 
patible with the rising desires springing 
firom the tranquillity and opulence of 
civilised life. One or other must yield : 
the power of the noblesse must extin- 
guish the rising importance of the com« 
mons, or it must be modified by their 
exertions. But it is not necessary that 
this change should be effected by a re- 
volution. It is quite posdble that it 
may be accomplished so gradually, as 
not only to produce no convulsion, but 
to be felt only by its vivi^ring and be- 
neficial effects upon sodety. It is sud- 
den innovation which brings about the 
catastrophe; the rapidity of the descent 
which converts the stream into a cata- 
ract 

15. Situated in the centre of Euro- 
pean dvilisation, it was impossible that 
France, in the eighteenth century, could 
escapethe generaltendency towaords free 
institutions. However despotic her go- 
vernment may have been, howeverpow- 
erfiil her armies, however haughty her 
nobiUty, the natural progress of opu- 
lence, joinedto the force of philosophical 
inquiry, spread an unruly spirit among 
the middle ranks. The strength of the 
govemment,bysuppressing private wars, 
and affording tolerable security to the 
fruits of industry, prepared the period 
of a reaction against itsel£ The burgh- 
ers, after the enjoyment of centuries of 
repose, and the acquisition of a compe- 
tent share of wealth, felt indignant at 
the barrierswhichprevented them from 
rising into the higher ranks of sodety; 
the enterprising, consdous of powers 
suited to elevated stations, repined at 
their exdusion from, offices of trust or 
importance; the studious, imbued with 
the spirit of Greek or Roman freedom, 
contrasted the brilliant career of talent 
in the republics of antiquity, with its 
fettered walk in modem times. All 
dasses, except the privileged ones, were 
discontented with the government^ in 
consequence of the expanded wanta 
which a state of advancmg dvilisation 
produced. No institutions in modem 
times can remain stationary, excepting 
under governments such as the Eastern 
dynasties, whidi, by preventing the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, exdude the pos- 
sibility of individual devation in the 
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middle clfl886B : if the lower orders are 
permitted tobe(;ter their condition, their 
ezpanslTe force mnst^ in the end, afifect 
the government 

16. The uniyersality of slavery pre- 
vented this progress from appearing in 
ancient times. The civilisation of anti- 
quity was nothing but the aggregate of 
municipal institutions; its freedom, the 
exclusive privilege of the inhabitants of 
towns. Hence, with the progress of opu- 
lence, and the corruption of manners in 
the higher classes, the struggles of liber- 
ty gradually declined, and at last ter- 
minated with the supremacy of a single 
despot. The freest ages of these times 
were the earliest^ their most enslaved 
the latest, of their history. No pressure 
from below was felt upon the exclusive 
privileges of the higher orders, because 
the bodies from which it should have 
originated were fettered in the bonds 
of servitude, and incapable of making 
their influence felt on the other classes 
in the state. Careless of the future, 
destitute of property, incapable of rising 
in society, provided for by others, the 
great body of the labouring classes re- 
mained in a state of pacific servitude, 
neither disquieting their superiors by 
their ambition, nor supporting them by 
their exertions. In modem times, on 
the other hand, the emancipation of the 
industrious ranks, throu^ the influ- 
ence of religion and the extension of in- 
formation, has, by means of the press, 
opened the path of elevation to the great 
body of the peopla Individual ambi- 
tion, the desire of bettering their con- 
dition, have thus been let in to affect 
the progress of freedom. The ebullition 
of popiilar discontent becomes strongest 
in the later periods of society, because 
it is then that the accumulated wealth 
of ages has rendered the middle orders 
most powerful, and the simultaneous 
multiplication of the lower made them 
most formidable. The progress of opu- 
lence, and the increase of industry, thus 
become favourable to the cause of li- 
berty, because they augment the influ- 
ence of those classes by whose exertions 
it must be maintained. The strife of 
faction is feltwith most severity in those 
periods when the increasing pressure 

VOL. L 



from below strains the bands by which 
it has been compressed, and danger or 
example has not taught the great the 
necessity of gradual relaxation. If these 
bands are slowly and cautiously unbent, 
it is Reformation; if suddenly removed, 
either by the fervour of innovation or 
the fury of revolt, it is Revolution. 

17. The operation of these causes may 
be distinctiy perceived in the frame of 
society in every free country in modem 
times. Universally the chief spring of 
prosperity is to be found in the lower 
classes; it is the active exertion, spirit, 
and increasing eneigy of the poor, when 
kept within due bounds by the autiiority 
of government and the influence of the 
aristocracy, which both lay the founda- 
tion of national wealth, and secure the 
progress of national gloiy. Ask the pro- 
fessional man what occasions the diffi- 
culty so generally experienced in strug- 
gling through the world, or even in 
maintaining his ground against his nu- 
merous competitors; he will immedi- 
ately answer, that it is the pressure from. 
below which occasions all his difficulty: 
his equals he can withstand, his supe- 
riors overcome ; it is the efibrts of his 
inferiors which are chiefly formidable. 
Those, in general, who rise to eminence 
in every profession where a free com- 
petition is permitted, are the sons of the 
middle or lower orders ; men whom po- 
verty has inured to haxdship, or neces- 
sity compelled to exertion, and who 
have acquired, in the school of early 
difficulty, habits more valuable than all 
the gifts which fortune has bestowed 
upon their superiors. The history and 
present state of England exhibit nume- 
rous and splendid examples of the great 
acquirements and deeds of persons con- 
nected by birth with the aristocratic 
classes ; but this rather confirms than 
negatives these principles. But for the 
competition they had to maintain with 
the middle and lower classes, there is 
no reason to suppose that they would 
have been superior to similar ranks in 
France or the Continental st&tes. It ia 
the combined efibrts of all the orders, 
each in their appropriate walk of life, 
occasioned by this incessant competi- 
tion and necessity for exertion, which 
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drawB forth the varied talents of all, and 
occanoDB at once the wonders and de- 
formities, the greatness and weakness, 
the growth and dangers of modem so^ 
ciety. 

18. So miiyersal is the influence of 
this principle, so important are its ef- 
fects upon the progress and prospects of 
society, that it may be considered as the 
grand distinction between ancient and 
modem times. All others sink into in- 
significance in comparison. The balance 
of power in a free country is totally al- 
tered in consequence of the prodigious 
addition thus made to the power and 
importance of the lower ordera : a spring 
of activity and vigour is provided in the 
humble stations of life, which proves a 
i*apid remedy for almost every national 
disaster, except those arising from the 
licentiousness of these orders them- 
selves; a power is developed in the de- 
mocratic party in the commonwealth, 
which rei^ders new bulwarks necessary 
to maintain the equilibrium of sodely 
against its excesses. Without some 
advantages to coimteract the superior 
eneigy and more industrious habits of 
their inferiors, the higher ranks, in a 
prosperous, opulent^ and advancing 
state, must in general fall a prey to 
their ambition. The indolence of 
wealtli, the selfishness of luxtuy, the 
pride of birth, will prove but feeble 
antagonists to the pressure of poverty, 
the self-denial of necessity, the ambi- 
tion of talent. The suooeBsive elevation 
of the more fortunate or able of the 
lower orders to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety is no sufficient antidote to the dan- 
ger, for it is rare that this eneigy sur- 
vives the necessity which gave it birth; 
and nowhere does the enervating influ- 
ence of wealth appear more strongly 
than in the immediate descendants of 
those who have raised themselves by 
their own exertions. The incessant de- 
velopment of vigour in the working 
classes, indeed, if kept within due 
bounds, and directed in its objects by 
the influence of religion and the habits 
of virtue, will generally bring a suffi- 
cient portion of talent and industry to 
uphold the fortunes of the state, but not 
to maintain the ascendancy of one class 
within its bosom ; and in the strife of 



domestic ambition, the aristocracy will 
find but a feeble support in the descend- ■ 
ants of those whom new-bom wealth has 
enriched, or recent services ennobled. 

19. The enervating effect of wealth 
upon national character, and its ten- 
dency to extinguish the love of freedom, 
so justly and so feelingly complained of 
by the writers of antiquity, has not 
hitherto been so strongly experienced 
in modem times from the influence of 
the same cause. Corruption uniformly 
follows in the train of opulence; if those 
who have raised themselves by their 
exertions withstand the contagion, it 
rarely fails to effect their descendants. 
But the continual rise of citizens from 
the inferior ranks of society, for a time 
strongly coimteracts the influence of 
this principle. How feeble or inefficient 
soever the higher ranks may become, 
a sufficient infusion of eneigy is long 
provided in the successive elevation of 
classes whom necessity has compelled 
to exertion. It is by precluding their 
elevation, or in consequence of corrup- 
tion extending to their ranks, that an 
age of opulence sinks irrecoverably into 
one of degeneracy. The period when 
the public spirit, and with it the gene- 
ral liberty of Great Britain, will become 
extinct^ may be predicted with unerring 
certainty. It will be when the people 
have become weary of asserting or main- 
taining their privileges, from a sense of 
the evils with which, from being pushed 
too far, they have been attended, or their 
incompatibility with the indulgence of 
private rest and material gratification. 
And that was what Montesquieu meant 
when he said, that the British constitu- 
tion would perish when the legislature 
became more corrupt than the execu- 
tive. 

20. But immortality or perfection is 
not the destiny of nations in this world, 
any more than of individuals. The ele- 
vation and instruction of the people has 
opened fountains, from which ilie vig- 
our of youth is long communicated to 
the social body; but it has neither pu- 
rified their vices nor eradicated their 
weakness. The tree of knowledge has 
brought forth its accustomed fruits of 
good and evil ; the communication of 
intelligence to the mass of mankind Uaa 
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opened the door as wide to the comip- 
tioDB as to the Tirtues of our natuik 
The progress of wickedness is as cer- 
tain, and often more rapid, in the most 
educated, as in the most ignorant states. 

" And next to life, 

Our death, the tareo of knowledge^ grew &8t 

Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing 

The anxious desire for elevation and 
distinction which the consciousness of 
knowledge gives to the middle iimks, 
long an antidote to the degeneracy of 
the higher, at length becomes the source 
of corruption as great, and effeminac7 
as complete, as the slavish submission 
of despotic states. The necessary dis^ 
tinctions of societj appear insupport- 
able in an age pf ascending ambition ; 
and in the iftrife which ensues the bul- 
warks of freedom are overturned, not 
less by the party which invokes than 
by that whidi^retards the march of de- 
mocratic power.f After the strife is 
over, it is too often disoovered that the 
balance of fireedom has been destroyed, 
and that the elements of general liberty 
no longer exists from the annihilation 
of all classes between the prince and the 
peasant^ in the course of the massacres 
and confiscations whichhavetaken place 
during its continuance. The lower or- 
ders tnen sink rapidly and irrecoverably 
into degeneracy, from the experienced 
impossibility of efiecting anyUiing ulti- 
mately beneficial to themselves by con- 
tending for independence. According 
to the condition of society, the age of 
the state, and the degree of public vir- 
tue which prevails, such social contests 
are the commencement or tiie termina- 
tion of an era of prosperity and glory — 
the expansion of bursting vegetation or 
thefermentation which precedes corrup- 
tion — ^the revolution Tmioh overthrew 
the tyranny of Tarquin, or the disas- 
* Paradlte Lost, iv. 220. 

t " He scrupled not to eat 

Against his better knowledge ; not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
As with new wine intoxicated both. 
They swim in mirth, and fanpy that they feel 
Divhiity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earth :1imt that &lse 

fruit 
Far other operation first displa/d. 
Carnal desire inflaming." 

ParadUe lost, iz. 997. 



trous contests which prepared, in the 
extinction of patrician power, the final 
servitude of iLe empire. 

21. These causes, however, whatever 
may be their ultimate effects, render a 
collision between the higher and lower 
orders unavoidable in every advancing 
state in modem times. The nobles are 
naturally tenacious of the privileges and 
dignities which have descended to them 
frx>m their ancestors ; the middle ranks 
as naturally endeavour to enlaiige theirs, 
when their increasing wealth or import- 
ance enables them to demand such en- 
largement — ^the lower ultimately be- 
come clamorous for a participation in 
the frunchises which they see exercised 
by their superiors, and which their in- 
creasing numbers enable them to claim 
with effect It is in the prodigious ra- 
pidity with which population advances 
in the later stages of society among the 
working classes, owing to the wealth of 
the opulent and recklessness of tihe in- 
digent, contrasted with the stationary 
number of the elevated — the I'esult of 
their artificial wonts or corrupted man- 
ners — ^that the real cause of this colli- 
sion is to be found. The rich become 
a beleagured garrison, of which the 
spoils are constantly increasing, the de- 
fenders diminishing, and the numbers 
and hardihood of the assailants aug- 
menting. It was in the boroughs of 
Europe that the struggle first com- 
menced, because there the protection 
of walls, and of assembled multitudes, 
had earliest produced the passion for 
independence : it next appeared in 
England, because there the secuiity of 
an insular situation, and the efforts of 
an industrious people, had vivified the 
seeds of Saxon Uberty : it lastly spread 
to France, because its regular govern- 
ment and powerfrd armies had long se- 
cured the blessings of internal tran- 
quillity and foreign independence. 

22. L The destruction of the power 
of the great vassals of the crown, and 
the consolidation of the monarchy into 
one great kingdom, during the reigns 
of Louis XL, Francis L, and Henry IV., 
was undoubtedly an essential cause of 
the Revolution. This anomalous and 
unforeseen result, however, arose not 
fr^m the oppression so much as tb(^ 
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protection afforded by the goTemment 
to the peoplei Had the central power 
been weaker, and the priyileges of the 
great feudatories remained unimpaired, 
France, like G^ermany, would have been 
split into a number of independent 
duchies, and all unity of feeling or na- 
tional eneigy have been lost amid the 
diyision of separate interests. A revo- 
lution could no more have taken place 
there than in Silesia or Saxony : where- 
as, by the destruction of the power of 
the great vassals, and the rise of a for- 
midable militaxy force at the command 
of ti^e central government^ the unity of 
the nation was preserved, its independ- 
ence secured, and its industry protected. 
For a century and a half before the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, France 
had enjoyed the blessings of domestic 
tiunquillity. No internal dissensions, 
no foreign invasions, had broken this 
long period of securi^ and repose; war 
was known only as i^ording an outlet 
to the ardent and impatient spirits of 
the country, or as yielding a rich har- 
vest of national glory ; the worst se- 
verities of aristocratio oppression had 
for ages been prevented by the cessa- 
tion of private warfare. During this 
interval of peace, the relative situation 
and feelings of the different ranks in 
society underwent a total change. 
Wraltii silently accumulated in &e 
lower orders, fix>m the unceasing ef- 
forts of individual industry ; power 
imperceptibly glided fix>m the mgher, 
in consequence of the absorption of 
their revenues in objects of luxury. 
When civil dissensions again broke out^ 
this difference appeared in the most 
striking manner. It was no longer the 
territorial noblesse, headed by their 
respective lords, who took^the field, or 
the buighers of towns who maintained 
insulated contests for the defence of 
their walls ; but tiie national guard, 
who everywhere flew to arms, animated 
by one common feeling, and strong in 
the consciousness of mutual support 
They did not wait for their landlords 
to lead, or their magistrates to direct; 
but^ acting boldly for themselves, they 
maintained the cause of democratic 
freedom against the powers they had 
hitherto been accustomed to obey. 



23. IL The military spuit of the 
French people, and the native courage, 
which a long series of national triumphs 
had fostered, rendered them capable 
both of the moral fortitude to com- 
mence, and the patient endurance to 
sustain a conflict But for this cir- 
cumstance, the Revolution would never 
have been attempted, or, if begun, would 
have been speedily crushed by the mi- 
litary force at the disposal of the mon- 
archy. In many countries of Europe, 
such as Italy, Portugal, and Spain, the 
people have lost, during centuries of 
peace, the firmness requisite to win 
their freedom. They complain of 
their oppressors, they lament their de- 
generacy, they bewail their liberties, 
but they have not the courage gene- 
rally to attempt the vindication of 
these liberties. Unless under the guid- 
ance of foreign officers, they are incap- 
able of any sustained or courageous ef- 
forts in the field : when deprived of that 
guidance, they sink immediately into 
their native imbecility. But the case 
was very different with the French. 
The long and disastrous wars with the 
English, the fierce and sanguinary re- 
ligious contests of the sixteenth cen- 
tmy, the continued conflicts with the 
Eiuropean powers, had spread a mili- 
taxy spirit lliroughout the people, which 
neither the enjoyment of domestic peace, 
nor the advantages of unbroken protec- 
tion, had been able to extinguish. In 
every age the Frenohhave beoi the most 
warlike people of Europe; and the spi- 
rit of warlike enterprise is nearly allied 
to that of dvii freedom. Military cour- 
age may, and ofken does, subsist with- 
out domestic liberty; but domestic 
liberty cannot long subsist without mi- 
litary courage. The dreams of inex- 
perienced philanthropy may nourish 
expectations inconsistent with this po- 
sition, and anticipate an adequate pro- 
tection to private right frt>m the exten- 
sion of knowledge, or the interests of 
commerce, without the aid of warlike 
prowess ; but experience gives no coun- 
tenance to th^ ideas, and loudly pro- 
claims the everlasting truth, that as 
regulated freedom is the greatest bless- 
ing in life, so it never can be defended 
for a course of ages from the assaults 
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of rogal or demooratio despotism, but 
by the hardihood and resolution of 
those who enjoy it. 

24. IIL Though the Reformation was 
extinguished in France, freedom of 
thought and the spirit of inyestigation 
were unrestrained in the r^ons of 
taste and philosophy. Louis XIY. made 
no attempt to curb the literary genius 
of his age, provided it did not interfere 
with political topics ; and the intelleo- 
tual vigour whidi was exhibited during 
his reign, on general subjects, has never 
been surpassed. In the mental strife 
which occurred during the Revolution, 
no more energetic speculation is to be 
found than exists in the writings of 
Oomeille and Pascal But it is impos- 
sible that unfett^:«d inquiry can long 
subsist without political controversy 
becoming the subject of investigation. 
Religion and politics, the condition of 
man here and hereafter, ever must form 
the most interesting objects of thought; 
and, accordingly, mey ere long became 
BO, under the feeble successors of the 
Grand Monarque. In the philosophical 
speculations of the eighteenth century, 
in the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Raynal, and the Encydopedists, the 
most free and unreserved discussion, if 
not on political subjects, at least on 
those which were most nearlv allied to 
them — on morals and religion — ^took 
place. By a singular blindness, the con- 
stituted authorities, despotic though 
they were, made no attempt to curb 
these inquiries, which, being all couched 
in general terms, or made in reference 
to other states, appeared to have no di- 
rect bearing on the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. Strong in the support of the 
nobility, the protection of the army, 
and the long-established tranquillity of 
the country, they deemed their power 
beyond the reach of attack, and antici- 
pated no danger from dreams on the 
social compact, or the morals and spirit 
of nations. A direct attack on the mon- 
archy, or, still more, on any of the minis- 
ters or royal mistresses, would have 
been followed by an immediate place 
in the Bastile; but general disquisitions 
excited no alarm, either among the 
higher classes or in the government 
So universal was this delusion, that the 
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young nobility amused themselves with 
visionary speculations concerning the 
original equality and pristine state of 
man; deeming such speculations as in- 
applicable to their interests as the li- 
cense of Otaheite or the customs of 
Tartary. 

25. It is not surprising that the high- 
er ranks mistook the signs of the times. 
They were advancing into a region in 
which the andent landmarks were no 
longer to be seen, where the signs of a 
new heaven, and hitherto unseen con 
stellations, were to guide the statesman. 
Judging from the past> no danger was 
to he apprehended; for all former con- 
vulsions of a serious description had 
been headed by a portion at least of the 
higher ranks. Judging from what we 
know of what followed, the speck was 
already to be seen in the horizon which 
was to overwhelm the civilised world 
withdarkness. Thespeculations of those 
eloquent philosophers spread widely 
among the rising generation. Capti- 
vated by the novelty of the ideas wMch 
were developed, daizzled by the lustre 
of the eloquence which was employed, 
seduced by the examples of antiquity 
which were held up to imitation, tiie 
youth warmly embraced not only free, 
but republican principle& The injus- 
tice of feudal oppression, the hardship 
of feudal exdusion, produced a corre- 
sponding reaction in the public mind. 
In the middle ranks, in, jmrticular, upon 
whom the chains of servitude hung 
heaviest^ and who longed most foreman- 
dpation, because they would be the 
firat to profit by rt^ the passion for an- 
dent &^eedom was wrought up to the 
highest pitch. Madame Roland, the 
daughter of an engraver, and living in 
a humble station, wept> at nine years 
of age^, because she had not been bom 
a Roman dtizen, and carried Plutarch's 
Lives, instead of her breviary, in her 
hand, when she attended mass in the 
cathedral 

26. The tenor of the prevailing ideas 
which have moved the public mind, 
may always be known from the style 
of eloquence adopted, and the allusions 
made use o^ by those who direct it. 
During the Great Rebellion in England, 
the language universally employed by 
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fche popular leaders was that of gloomy- 
austerity; their images and allusions 
were all drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. Fanaticism was the engine by 
which alone at that period the great 
body of the people.could be moved. In 
France, religion was never onde alluded 
to by the popular party; or, if men- 
tioned, it was only to be made the sub- 
ject of derision and obloquy. Classical 
images, reference to the freedom and 
spirit of antiquity, formed the great 
means of public excitation. The names 
of Brutus and Cato, of Phocion and 
Themistodes, were constantly upon 
their lips : the National Assembly never 
resounded with such tumultuous ap- 
plause as when some fortunate allusion 
to the heroes of Oreece or Rome was 
made; the people were never wrought 
up to such a state of fervour as when 
they were called on to follow the ex- 
ample of the patriots in the ancient re- 
publics. Even in periods of extreme 
peril, with the prospect of immediate 
death before their eyes, the same splen- 
did imagery was employed; and it is 
impossible to read witiiout emotion the 
generous sentiments which the victims 
of popular violence frequently uttered, 
at their last moments, in the words of 
ancient eloquence. 

27. The circumstance of all others 
which chiefly contributed to this turn 
of the public mind, was the great in- 
fluence which the masterpieces of tiie 
French stage had acquired in the capi- 
tal The Thd&tre Fnm$ais had, for 
above a century, been to the Parisians 
what the Forum was to the Athenians 
—a great arena in which political and 
moral sentiments of the most elevated 
kind were inculcated, and arguments 
the most admirable urged on iSlo oppo- 
site sides of every great public question. 
The crowds in the pit^ generally the 
most enlightened part of the audi- 
ence, listened to the immitable deda- 
mations of Comeille or Racine, with the 
same admiration which the Oreek citi- 
zens felt when witnessing the oratorical 
contests of jEschines and Demosthenes. 
The grandeur of thought, the elevation 
of sentiment, the heroism of character, 
which were so nobly portrayed in these 
dramas, unavoidably acquired a vast 



influence over the public mind. It was 
the greater, because it was on the stage 
alone that liberty of discussion could 
then be heard in so despotic a state, and 
in the representations of the social 
struggles of antiquity only that the 
yearnings of the human mind after pre- 
sent freedom could be satisfied — ^the 
more dangerous, because it established, 
in general thought, a standard of excel- 
lence wholly imsuitable to the actual 
character of humanity, and spread the 
belief that men in real life were to be 
influenced by the dignified considera- 
tions which swayed the heroes of dra- 
matic fiction. Never was a more de- 
lusive belief difiPused. The great Condd 
might shed tears* at the representation 
of the masterpieces of ComeiUe; but it 
was in such heroic breasts — a mere frac- 
tion of the human race — ^that they alone 
could find a responsive echo. Yet no 
one who has studied closely the history 
of the Revolution, and observed the 
constant allusions by the popular lead- 
ers to the heroic occurrences of anti- 
quity, can entertain a doubt that this 
cause had a material influence on its 
fortunes, and contributed not a littie to 
produce those magnificent ideas of the 
virtues of a republic, and that exalted 
conception of the sway of generous sen- 
timents over emancipated man, which 
were destined to be so grievously dis- 
appointed by the selfishness, vice, and 
cruelty of the Revolution.t 
28. IV. The Chubch in France ex- 

♦ It ifl recorded by Voltaire, in his admir- 
able Commentaries on Comeille, that the great 
Cond^ shed tears at the magnanimous speech 
of Augustus, in the last scene of Cinna, where 
he pronounces his forgiveness. But Paris, 
durmg the Revolution, was not peopled witix 
great Cond^s.— See (Buvret de Cobneillb, iiL 
887; edit. 1817, with Voltairib's Notes. 

t It is observed bv Voltaire, as a remark- 
able circumstance, tiiat in the Greek trage- 
dies^ addressed to the people of all others 
most ardently attached to democratic insti- 
tutions, there is no allusion to be found to 
their value; while those of ComeiUe, intended 
for the court of the Bourbons in the paLmy , 
days of its power, are ftdl of them. But the 
reason is obvious, and has been abundantly 
illustrated since Voltaire's death. Comeille 
put declamations on the virtues of a republic 
mto the mouths of his heroes, because he had 
never known democracy ; it was a Utopia to 
all aroimd him. Euripides was silent on the 
subject, for he knew it too well ; it was the 
real life with which his audience were fiuniliar. 
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perienoed the fisite of all attempts, in 
an advancing age, to fetter the human 
mind; the resistance to its authority be- 
came general, and, in the fervour of op- 
position, the good and the bad parts of 
its doctrines were indiscriminately re- 
jected. This is the usual consequence 
of attempts to force incredible and ab- 
surd doctrines upon public belief As 
long as the minds of the people are in 
a state of torpor or inactivity, they em- 
brace without scruple whatever is taught 
by their spiritual guides; but when the 
spirit of investigation is roused, and the 
light of reason breaks in, the reaction 
becomes just as strong in the opposite 
direction, and infidel supplies the place 
of superstitious fanaticism. Religious 
as weUas poUticalreformers seldom con- 
tent themselves with amending what is 
really defective in the subject of their 
improvement ; in the fervour of inno- 
vation they destroy the whole, because 
part has been found corrupted. It was 
thus with theCatholicChurchof France. 
Supported as it had been by th^e great- 
est names, and adorned by the most 
splendid ability — teaching, for the most 
party the most simple and beneficent 
system of belief, it fell into general ob- 
loquy, in consequence of the irrational 
and dangerous nature of some of its te- 
nets, and the disgraceful use which it 
had made of its power. How strong 
soever the force of superstition may be, 
the power of reason is still stronger: if 
the former is to be supported, the lat- 
ter must be enchained. 

29. If we would discover the cause 
of this remarkable bent of literary and 
philosophical thought in France during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
we must look for its principal cause in 
the injustice of preceding reigns. It 
was the Rbvocation of the Edict op 
Nantes which occasioned that fatal 
direction; it was the stoppage of the 
comparatively gentie purification of the 
Reformation which induced the fiery 
torrent of the Revolution. The enor- 
mous cruelty, the frightful injustice, 
the flagrant impolicy of that deed of 
despotism, have been already noticed 
[Chap, i §§ 65, 66] in reference to the 
political histoiy of France anterior to 
the Revolution; but its effects upon its 



ecclesiastical interests were hardly less 
important, and still more fatal It at 
once destroyed religious freedom in 
that great country ; by a single blow 
it extinguished intellectual eneigy in 
the Church. Toleration, even, waa at 
an end; exile, confiscation, imprison- 
ment, were to follow the slightest incli- 
nation towards the Huguenot opinions. 
In this completevictory, the champions 
of the Roman Catholic faith in France 
beheld an unqualified ground of tri- 
umph ; but he must be blind indeed, 
who does not now perceive that it was 
the principal cause of the unbounded 
calamities in which the Gtollican Church 
and the French monarchy were involved 
at the dose of the eighteenth century. 
80. As long as the Protestant faith 
existed in the coimtry, and free discus- 
sion was allowed under the tolerant 
edict of Henry lY., abuses of a flagrant 
kind wei'e prevented on the part of the 
national establishment, from the dread 
of exposure by the champions of the 
opposite faith. Talent, at the same 
time, was roused. Eloquence was called 
forth, on both sides, not only from the 
polemical contests which were carried 
on between the professors of the new 
and the old opinions, but from the more 
useful and generous rivalry which pre- 
vailed as to which shoiUd gain the 
greatest number of converts to its faith, 
and disseminate most widely the bless- 
ings of Christian instruction. But when 
the five himdred thousand weeping Pro- 
testants were sent into exile — when 
the Huguenot worship was everywhere 
proscribed, and its trembling votaries, 
if detectedcelebrating its rite^ were lia- 
ble to stripes, confiscation, and exile — 
no check on the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship remained. Effort on the part of 
its priesthood relaxed, from the neces- 
sity for it having passed away. The 
vast genius of Bossuet was no longer 
seen singly sustaining by its might tiie 
belief of the faithful : the mild spirit 
of F^n^on ceased to win the heart by 
the fervour of the gospeL Indolence 
and pride crept over the higher digni- 
taries of the church ; bigotry and igno- 
rance enveloped the lower; its errors, its 
superstitions, its cruelties, remainedun- 
changed ; while the talents and energy 
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which had adorned it passed away. At 
a time when the inquisitive spirit of 
the age was doily extending, irresisti- 
ble power rendered the dignified pre- 
lates blind to their dangers ; and the 
iTetters of a former period were the more 
straitly drawn, when the hands which 
were to rivet them were rapidly becom- 
ing weaker. 

31. But no effort of despotism, how 
eneigetic soever, can, in an advancing 
and intellectual age, permanently ex- 
tinguish the light of reason. The ar- 
dent spirit of rdigiousinquiry, banished 
fromtiiepulpits of the Huguenots, broke 
forth within the bosom of the church : 
the contest of the followers of Jansen 
and Molina took the place of that be- 
tween the disciples of Luther and the 
successors of St Peter. This celebrated 
controversy partook in many points of 
the characteristics of the great Protes- 
tant schism. It was distinguished by 
the same stem and dogmatic spirit on 
the one side, and the same inward fer- 
vour and bold inquiry on the other: 
vindictive authorily commanded among 
the Jesuits, and intrepid enthusiasm 
animated the Jansenistja. Pascal was 
the soul of tiie latter body : the Jesuits 
never recovered from the effect of his 
celebrated Provincial Letters. "The 
comedies of Moliire," says Voltaire, 
"have not more wit than the former 
part of these letters, nor the writings 
of Bossuet more sublimity than the lat- 
ter." The Jansenists, following the 
dogmas of their founder, Cornelius Jan- 
sen, bishop of Ypres, maintained the 
principles of necessi^ and predestina- 
tion, which pervade the tenets of ex- 
treme Calvinism; the Jesuits, with Mo- 
lina, a Spanish priest of that order, 
asserted me doctrine of free-will, and 
the necessity of unity in the church. 
"Superstition," says Hume, "is an 
enemy to civil liberty ; enthusiasm is 
a friend to it The MoHnists, while con- 
ducted by the Jesuits, are great friends 
to superstition, rigid observers of exter- 
nal forms and ceremonies, and devoted 
to the authority of the priests and to 
tradition. The Jansenists are enthu- 
siasts, and zealous promoters of the pas- 
sionate devotion and of the inward life; 
little influenced by authority, and, in a 



word, but half Catholics. The Jesuits 
are the tyrants of the people, and the 
slaves of the court ; and the Jansenists 
preserve alive the small sparks of the 
love of liberty which are to be found in 
the French nation." 

82. v. But these sparks were destined 
ere long to rise up into a flame; and 
the dedining fervour of religious con- 
troversy, warmed by the vigour of po- 
litical ambition, produced that fermeu* 
tation in the country which at length 
issued in the fiiry of the Revolution. 
The Parliaments of France bore no 
resemblance to the great national coun- 
cil of England; they were provincial 
assemblies, composed entirely of magis* 
trates of rank from the order of the 
nobility, or the Tien Eka raised by of- 
fice to that station; intrusted chiefly 
with judicial duties, but constituting^ 
in the absence of the States-general, 
which had not been assembled since 
1614, the only subsisting check recog- 
nised by the constitution on the autho- 
rity of the sovereign. The parliament 
of Paris, the most important of these 
bodies both in point of rank and influ- 
ence, and which took the lead in aU 
contests with the crown, was very nu- 
merous : it consisted of a hundred and 
seventy members, including seventeen 
peers, of whom two were princes of the 
blood This assembly, from its num- 
bers, its spirit, and tiie individual re- 
spectability of its members, early ao- 
quirad great consideration, which it 
retained to the very commencement of 
the Revolution. It was universally felt 
to be the only remaining bulwark of 
public liberty, after the nobles hadsunk 
before the ascendant of Richelieu; and 
from the persevering, and often heroic 
courage with which it combated the des- 
potic measures of the crown, it eigoyed 
a laige and well-deserved share of po- 
pularity. Ithadoneimmenae advantage^ 
which will be readily appreciated by all 
who have experienced the debasing in- 
fluence either of monarchical or popu- 
lar appointment^ when limited to a short 
period, or held at will only— its mem- 
bers were tucitfpMMlent They were nei- 
ther nominated by the intrigues of Ver- 
sailles nor by the populace of Paris ; 
they received mandates neither fr^m 
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the royal mistresses nor the popular 
demagoguee. They acquired their of- 
fices, as commissions are obtained in 
the English army, by purchtue ; sub- 
ject, indeed, to the royal approbation, 
and to certain regulations fonned by 
themselyes, to prevent the introduction 
of improper members ; but neither the 
crown nor the nobility had, praotioally 
speaking, the appointment Though 
this system may appear strange to Eng- 
lish ideas, yet a little reflection mufft 
show, as Burke has observed, that it 
was admirably fitted both to confer in- 
dependence and insure the upright dis- 
charge of duty. None could obtain 
admission, but persons of a respectable 
station ; a certain fortune was requi- 
site to purchase the situation; integrity 
and independence were the only pass- 
ports to public esteem. Neither royal 
frowns nor popular despotism could 
dispossess them of their offices. They 
know little of human nature who are 
not aware that these are the only cir- 
eumstances which can be permanently 
relied on to produce integrity and in- 
dependence in judicial functionaries. 

88.Themostimportantconstitutional 
power with which the parliaments were 
mtrusted, was that of consenting to or 
refusing the king^s edicts for the impo- 
sition of any new tax ; and it was part 
of consuetudinary usage, that no im- 
post, though imposed by a royal decree, 
nad the force of law until it was regis- 
tered in the parliamentary books. When 
the parliaments were refractory, there- 
fore, or disapproved of the measures of 
the court, the course they adopted was 
to refuse to register the edict which laid 
on any new tax ; and as the courts of 
law, till this was done, refused to en- 
force it, this power was often a reary 
effectual one. The only known remedy 
was for the king to hold what was called 
a lit dejuitiee, or ''bed of justice;" that 
is, to repair to the place where the par- 
liament sat, and ordain the registration 
of the edict on his own authority. Un- 
popular as such a measure of course 
was, it was not unfirequently had re- 
course to, and sometimes even by the 
mild and forbearing Louis XYI. Tet 
it was* always regarded as an arbitraiy 
step ; the parliaments loudly protested 



against its legality ; many great consti- 
tutional lawyers agreed with them, as 
holding it an unwarrantable stretch of 
the royal authority ; and at any rate it 
was sure to be an unpopular proceed- 
ing, likely to endanger any ministry by 
which it was recommended. 

34. The contestbetween the crown and 
the parliaments had subsisted in France 
for two centuries ; but it never became 
envenomed till it was mixed up with the 
Port-Royal controversy. Such was the 
legacy bequeathed to the country by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; au 
internal, semi-religious strife, springing 
from the outward extinction of religi- 
ous dissent. The details of this contest 
would fill volumes, and belong properly 
to the history of France during the 
eighteenth century, not to the annals of 
the Revolution. But the general results 
may be stated in a few words. Orders, 
in the first instance, were issued by -Uie 
archbishop of Paris, and the clergy act- 
ing under the influence of the Jesuits, 
to refuse the sacrament to those of the 
Jansenist persuasion : this was met by 
censure and prosecutions from the par- 
liament of Paris, against those who 
obeyed these orders. The crown, upon 
this, issued a mandate to stay all such 
prosecutions: the parliament remon- 
strated, and the royal commands were 
renewed. The parliament retorted, by 
suspending all judicial business in their 
courts. The crown, upon this, issued 
a mandate enforcing the repeal of these 
resolutions of suspension : the parlia- 
ment immediately attached the revenue 
of the archbishop of Paris. Rigorous 
measures were now resorted to by the 
court; lettrei de cachet were issued ; all 
the members of the parliament exiled ; 
four of the most obnoxious were sent to 
the state prisons ; and an attempt was 
made to form new courts of justice in» 
stead of the parliament. But &e letters- 
patent constituting these new courts 
were not valid till registered in the in- 
ferior courts ; and these courts, espous- 
ing the cause of the parliament, reused 
to record them. The nation was now 
roused : the provincial parliaments 
everywhere met and supported the par- 
liament of Paris ; the clergy who refosed 
the sacraments were generally prose- 
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cuted. Thus the nation was reduced 
to a position of inextricable confusion 
if the contest were any further pur- 
sued : on the one hand, the holiest rites 
of raligion were suspended; on the 
other, the most important legal courts 
were dosed. The necessity of applying 
a remedy at length prevailed over the 
stubbornness of the court : the parlisr 
menis were recalled, and the archbishop 
was exiled. 

85. VL In the progress of time the 
Jesuits became obnoxious to the most 
powerful interests in the courts from the 
Incessant intrigues which they kept up, 
and the disagreeably manner in which 
they interfered with the mistresses and 
council of Louis XY. Madame Pompa- 
dour, and the Duke de Choiseul, the 
chief minister, united their strength to 
effect the destruction of a rival autho- 
rity; and they were powerfully sup- 
ported by the parliament of Paris, and 
the numerous body in France, both in 
and out of the church, who belonged to 
the Jansenist party. Louis XY. long 
held out against their united efforts, 
partly from the influence of the arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the dignified clergy 
in the metropolis, who were almost all 
of the Molinist side and party, and 
partly from an impression that the Je- 
suits were valuable as ecclesiastical 
agents of the crown ; and that Cardinal 
llemys maxim was well founded, that 
"if they are bad masters, they will 
prove good servants." But at length, 
when the monarch, in his declining 
years, became more devoted to sensual 
enjoyments, and found that the Jesuits 
about the court might interfere with 
the orgies in the Pwrc aux CerfSf he 
yielded to the persecution which the 
parliaments had long carried on against 
this celebrated sect^ and by a royal de- 
cree, in November 1764, their order 
was entirely suppressed in France.* 

86. The destruction of the Jesuits had 

* Frederick the Greats who, with all his 
partiality to the French freethlnlring philo- 
sophers, knew well where the real supports 
of the throne are to be found, ezdaimed, 
when he heard that the government had 
banished the Jesuits from France—-" Poor 
sheep ! they have destroyed the foxes who 
defended them from the wolves, and they do 
not see that they are about to be devouiiML" 
•^Webeb's Memoirtt i. 94. 



immediately the effect of stilling the 
fury of the religious controversy ; but 
it was far from putting an end to the 
contest between the crown and the par- 
liament, which continued unabated 
down to the close of the reign of Louis 
XY. Meanwhile, the cessation of the 
religious conflict had the effect of dis- 
arming the vigilance, and paralysing the 
strength of the church. The Jansen- 
ists, delivered from their oppressors, no 
longer exerted their talents ; the Mo- 
ling slumbered in fancied security 
amidst the pomp of their palaces : the 
inferior clergy foi^t alike their zeal 
and their fanaticism. The age of tole- 
ration commenced — ^it speedily turned 
into one of indifference; and such an age 
is in general but the precursor of one of 
incredulity. The spirit of the times ran 
violently m favour of the new opinions, 
the liberal ideas of enlarged philosophy, 
the entrancing speculations of social 
perfectibility. The dei^, sensible of 
their weakness both in intellectual and 
political strength, slumbered on in phi- 
losophic tolerance of the dissolution, 
alike of morals and opinions, which was 
going forward. They recovered their 
dignity, and stood forth with the gran- 
deur of ancient martyrs, during the 
storms of the Revolution. 

YIL In the great philosophic ef- > 
forts of the -eighteenth century, which 
in their ultimate effects convulsed the 
world, a prodigious phalanx of ability 
was engaged. But three men appeared 
as giants in the fight, and contributed 
in a signal manner, by the originality 
and force of their talents, to stamp the 
impress of their genius upon the opin- 
ions of their own, and the events of the 
succeeding: age. These were Montes- 



quieu, Yoltaire, and Rousseau. 

87. Charles De la Brede, Baron of 
Montesquieu, was bom at the chateau 
of La Brede, near Bordeaux, on the. 
18th Januaiy 1689. From his earliest 
years he gave evidence of the great ta- 
lents for which he afterwards became 
celebrated ; and he was educated with 
care for the magistracy, to which his 
father's influence near Bordeaux pro- 
mised him an early entrance. His thirst 
for knowledge, even in early youth, was 
unbounded, and continued without 
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abatement through life— insomuch that 
he frequently used to saj, that he had 
never felt a cha^n wmch an hour's 
reading did not dissipate. History, an- 
tiquities, travels, were his favourite 
study ; with the classics he was fami- 
liar ; and these interludes of employ- 
ment formed his recreation amidst the 
dry details of legal acquirement. But 
he possessed from the first the rare 
faculty — ^the distinctive mark of genius 
— of extracting from this infinity of de- 
tails a few ruling principles. His col- 
lections were as numerous as the eighty 
thousand observations of Kepler ; but 
he knew, like the immortal astronomer, 
how to deduce the few laws of social 
order from these observations. In 1716, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, he^was 
appointed president of the parliament 
of Bordeaux : and the laborious efforts 
of that dignified and responsible office, 
happily for himself, kept him far re- 
moved from the vices and attractions 
of Parisian society. Twenty years were 
employed in the collection of materials 
for the composition of his greatest work 
—the "Esprit des Lois. ** His life thus 
afforded few materials for biography- 
fewer still for scandal. He travelled 
much, and surveyed with the eye of a 
philosopher aU the principal countries 
of Europe, on whicn he wrote notes, 
which ujohappily were not left in so 
complete a state as to be fit for publica- 
tion, like Comeille, Boileau, Pascal, 
and all the great men of his age — and, 
in truth, of every age — ^he fived the 
greater part of his me in retirement, 
and found in the converse of the great 
of former times, and in reflection on 
their thoughts, a compensation, and 
more than a compensation, for all the 
attractions of present society. Mean- 
while his great work advanced, as he 

* " I have hardly ever,*' he said, "experi- 
enced a chagrin, still less an hoar of ennui, in 
my Ufe. I waken in the morning with a 
secret Joy at beholding the light ; the whole 
of the rest of the day I am pleased. I sleep 
at night without wakening; and in the even- 
ing, before I close my eyeuds, a sort of deli- 
cions trance prevents me ftom making reflec- 
tions. ** Part, doubtless, of this rare felicily 
was owing to unbroken domestic happiness : 
his rank was high, his situation distinguished, 
his fortune affluent, his reputation uncon- 
tested, bis marriage happy, his children affec- 



himself said * ' d pas de giant, " and after 
twenty years of labour, the immortal 
< ' Esprit des Lois " ap|)eared. His dis- 
positionwasgenerouSjhis temper gentle, 
his life unruffled : wrapt up in great 
objects, and the contemplation of eter- 
nal truth, he felt none of the ordinary 
crosses of mortality,* and terminated a 
life of more than ordinary happiness, 
serene and thankfrd, after a snort ill- 
ness, on the 10th February 1755. Vol- 
taire pronounced his epitaph in this 
magnificent eulogium : — *' The human 
race had lost its titles : Montesquieu 
rediscovered them, and restored them 
to the owner." 

88. Montesquieuwasone of the great- 
est thinkers that the world ever pro- 
duced ; he is to be placed on a level in 
that respect with Baconahd Machiavel, 
and above either Cicero or Tacitus. 
Less eloquent and ornate than the first 
of the Romanwriters,less condensed and 
caustic than the last, he took a wider 
view of human affairs than either, and 
deduced general conclusions with more 
wisdom, m)m a vast variety of detach- 
ed and apparently insulated particu- 
lars. He IS greater than the Roman 
historian as a philosopher, but inferior 
to him as a writer and a delineator of 
events. Though hisprincipal work^ and 
that which has chieny given him his co- 
lossal reputation, is we *' Esprit des 
Lois," yet it may be doubted whether 
the "Grandeur et Decadence des Re- 
mains " is not more profound, and does 
not contain a greater number of just 
philosophic conclusions. Ithasnot the - 
practical sagacity which an extensive 
experience of human wickedness gave 
to the Florentine sa^e, nor the incom- 
parable wisdom which secured to the 
EngUsh statesman so deep an insight 
into the secret springs of human action ; 

tionate. More still was to be ascribed to the 
serenity of mind, springing ftom the constant 
contemplation of abstract truth, and the 
never-failing ei^oyment which he derived 
from the study of the great works of former 
days. But most of all is to be considered 
owing to the inward satisfaction derived ftom 
the consciousness of a well-spent life, of great 
powers nobly applied, and the calm conviction 
uiat he had raised for himself a monument 
destined to be as enduring as the human 
race.— See BiographU UniveneUe, zzix. 518, 
519. 
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but in pliiloflophic generalisation and 
luminous deduction, it is perhaps su- 
perior to the work ^ther of Machiavel 
or Bacon.* In the " Esprit des Lois/' 
though deep thought is frequently to be 
met with, and Yast erudition is every- 
where conspicuous, yet there is often 
too great a disposition to trace fanciful 
analogies, and ascribe remarkable dif- 
ferences in national institutions, rather 
to accidental or trivial causes, than to 
great and permanent moving powers of 
human action — ^tiie usual fault of in- 
genious and philosophic minds, which 
carry to excess the spirit of generalisa- 
tion, the foundation of all true political 
wisdom. Tet, such as it is, this noble 
work was a prodigious step in the pro- 
gress of knowledge : it gave birth to a 
new science, ihephilotopny ofhiitorv, of 
which antiquity had obtained only a 
few detached glimpses ; and to its in- 
fluence, more perhaps than that of any 
work of the eighteenth century, is the 
subsequent direction of human thought 
and the course of public events to be 
ascribed.i* 
89. It may seem ungenerous to say 

* It U a curious circumstanoe^ which baa 
been demonstrated by a careftil examination 
of the nmneroua manuaoripta whtdh Hontea- 
quieu baa left; that many of bia moat pro- 
foimd and original thougbta were snggeated 
by paaaaffea m worka of imagination, and 
light ana fHvoIoua oompoaitiona. Whoever 
baa reflected much on individual or na- 
tional events will probably not be surprised 
at thia drcumstanoe^ for it is in sudh produc- 
tions that the aeoret aprings of the heart, the 
moving power in all numan afEUra, unoon- 
acioualy are brought to light— See BUfgrapMe 
UrUveneUe, xzix. 620. 

t D* Alembert) in bia admirable eulosium on 
Montesquieu, prefixed to the fifth volume of 
the Encyclopedia, and idnce tranaferred to all 
the complete editiona of bia works, baa given 
the following intereathig picture of the i)ri- 
vate character and habits of this great man : — 
"He waa alive to glory ; but be only wiabed 
toobtainitbvdescorviQgit. He never sought 
to increaae bis own fSune by those underhuid 
manoBavrei^ bytiioaedark anddiahonouraUe 
means^ which diagraoe the man without add- 
ing to the glory of the writer. Worthy of all 
distinctions and rewards; be aaked nothiiu^, 
and was not surprised at bebig neglectea ; 
but be dared, in the most delicate drciim- 
atanoei^ to protect at the court men of letters 
who were persecuted, celebrated, and un- 
fortunate; and to obtain favours for them. 
Though he mingled with the great— wbeUier 
firom neceaaity, convenience, or choice— their 
society was not necessary to his happiness. ^ 



of so great a man, that his labours were 
conducive, along with those of others, 
in bringing about the French Revolu- 
tion; and ui\juBt to afiSrm, that by 
leading men to think on poUtical su1> 
jects, they were instrumental in pro- 
ducing that convulsion : yet nothing is 
more certain than that both effects took 
place. True it is, indeed, that revolu- 
tions are carried into execution, not by 
those who think, but by those who do 
not think on human affairs; but the 
physical strength of the greatest num- 
ber is ever diiected by the intellect of 
a few ; and the spring of the ideas of 
those few is to be foimd in the recesses 
of individual thought. Montesquieu's 
celebrated doctrine, that the principle 
of government in a monarchy is hon- 
our — ^in a despotism, fear — and in a re- 
public, virtue, though not destitute of 
foundation, was far too broadly exr 
pressed, and proceeded on a most erro- 
neous view of the tendency of unre- 
strained human conduct. It spread 
abroad the idea that virtue vould be 
the ruling principle in republics, where- 
as what Montesquieu meant was, that 

He retired whenever be could to his pro* 
-petty : there he joyfully resumed his philo- 
sopl^, bis books, and repose. Surroimded 
by the country people, in bis hours of leisure, 
after having studied mankind in tiie inter- 
course of the world and in the histories of 
nations, be studied it also in those simple 
beings whom nature alone has taught ; an^ 
be found there much to leam : he conversed 
gaily with them ; like Socrates, he recognised 
Intellect in them : he appeared to delight aa 
much in intercourse with them as in the 
most brilliant society; while at the aame 
time he reconciled thdr diflferenoea; and aa- 
suaged their wants by bis beneficence."— See 
CBumreede Hontisquxku, vol. i p. 109, Intro- 
duction. What a picture of the greatest man 
of his age, enjoying retirement, aakinflr no- 
thing, noways surprised at being foxvotl He 
knew courta and ministers well who acted 
thus after having written the " Esprit des 
Loia."— Carlyle has we!l observed, that all 
governments have a jealousy of their teach- 
era. Many traits in this exquisite portrait 
will remind the reader of the corresponding 
features of Sir Walter Scott hi Mr Lockhi^ 
admirable life. But it would have been weU 
for the illustrious novelist if he had practised 
that economy in bis desires and habits, which, 
without diminishing his numerous deeds of 
generosi^ and cbarify, and leaving him ftmda 
sufficient for his numerous travma; enabled 
Montesquieu to transmit bia paternal estate 
undiminished to bia children. — See D'Albm* 
BERT'S Etoge, p. 111. 
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virtue was ita safeguard, its preserving 

but he foi^ot to add wliat was equaJly 
true, that in an advanced state of so- 
ciety, selfishness is its demon, corrup- 
tion its destroyer, and that, though vir- 
tue may be its theory, vice is too often 
its practice. But that was the great 
error of the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century; ajx error which religion 
had foretold, and which the French Re- 
volution demonstrated — an imdue es- 
timate of the virkie of mankind. It 
was the error of noble and generous 
minds, who judge of others by them- 
selves, and are unable to form a con- 
ception of that general prevalence of 
selfishness and timidity, which, in all 
social conflicts, renders the great body 
of men the prey of the wicked and au- 
dacious. It was the error, however, 
which brought about the French Re- 
volution ; which in all its phases, firom 
the dreams of Necker to the blood of 
Robespierre and th^ carnage of Napo- 
leon, was but a commentary on the 
opposite doctrines of human perfecti- 
bility, the foundation of philosophic 
innovation — and of general corruption, 
the corner-stone of Revelation.* 

40. Fbancoib Mabib Aboubt de 
VoLTAiBE was bom at Chatenay, near 
Sceaux, on the 20th February 1691 
His fatiier, though a respectable man, 
was a simple notary to the Ch&telety so 
that he had none of the advantages of 
birth, though by the mother^s side he 
was descended from an ancient and 

* Almost alone of the illustrious men of his 
day, Montesquieu never, in the writings at 
least which bear his name, attacked the truths 
of religion; and in the "LettresPersannes," 
and those which were anonymous; it was the 
abuses of the Roman Church only which at- 
tracted his animadvendon. He was too great 
a man not to be a sincere Christian. "Ihave 
always," said he, on his death-bed, " respect' 
ed rel^on ; the morality of the Gospel is 
the noblest present Ood ever made to man." 
Being pressed bv his confessor to erase some 
expressions at which umbrage had been »Air^w> 
from his " Lettres Persannes," he replied, " I 
am willing to sacrifice everything to religion, 
but nothing to the Jesuits ; consult with my 
friends, and they will decide on the subject^ 
He then received extreme unction, and the 
priest said, •' You feel, sir, how great God is." 
-" Yes," replied he, "and how little man." 
—These were his last words.-— See Biooraphie 
UtUverselle, xxix. 619. 620. 



noble family, in Foitou. His constitu- 
tion was at ifirst so feeble that it was 
with great difficulty he was kept alive 
in the years of infancy ; and though he 
lived to the advanced age of eighiy-four, 
he was always of a wedk frame of body, 
and his infirmities in this respect con- 
tributed not a litUe to augment the 
natural irritability of his temper. He 
was early initiated in the mysteries of 
infidelity by his godfather, the Abb^ de 
Ch&teauneu( who taught him at three 
years of age to repeat^ by hearty the 
"Moisade, an impious parody on the 
life of the Jewish lawgiver. At fourteen 
he was sent to the college of Louis le 
Grand, where he soon became distin- 
guished by the acuteness and versa- 
tility of his talents ; but such was the 
decided turn to scepticism which he 
even then evinced, that his preceptors, 
the Jesuits, were glad to get quit of him 
by sending him to Paris. It was pre- 
dicted by one of the acutest of their 
number that he would one day become 
*' the standard of Deism in France." 
Some lively and satirical verses on the 
priests, which he had made at college, 
procured for him an introduction to 
the gay and wit^ circles of the metro- 
polis, in which the polished and profli- 
gate^ nobility consoled themselves for 
the increasing austerities of the declin- 
ing and calamitous years of Louis XIV. 
by indulging in orgies of mingled scep- 
ticdsm and Ucentiousness. It was in 
this fascinating and poisonous circle, 
composed of tiiose who should have 
been the piUars of order and moral- 
ity, that the young Arouet learned the 
art of sapping the foundations of both. 
The Prince of Conti, the Duke of Yen- 
ddme, the Duke of Sully, the Marquis 
de k Fare, the Abb^ de Chaulieu, the 
Abb^ Courtins, the Abb^ Servier, 
the Abb^ de Ch&teauneu^ were the 
principal wits at that periodf of a so- 
ciety inferior to none that ever existed 
in the polish and charms of its man- 

t The highest rank or literary distinction 
oonstitated. there, as now in the exduslve 
society of London, the only passport to that 
magic circle. — "We are aU here princes or 
poets," said Voltaire on one occasion, looking 
round a brilliant supper party at the Prince 
o{ConU'9.^BiograpMe UniveneUe, xlix. 464, 
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nera, and superior to any in the de- 
pravity and UcentioiisneBS of its prin- 
ciples. By the last of these libertine 
ecclesiastics, Arouet, while yet a youth, 
was introduced to the celebrated Ni- 
non de TEndos, who, though some- 
what in the wane, had still the chief 
nobles and wits of Paris in her train, 
and who was so much struck with the 
lively turn of his repartees, that she left 
him by her will a legacv of two thou- 
sand £rancs to buy books : a curious 
and ominous circumstance, that the 
foundation of the libiuiT- of the great 
apostle of deism was laid by the bequest 
of an old courtesan, to whom he had 
been introduced by an apostate priest 
41. These scenes of dissipation, how- 
ever, and the fugitive pieces necessary 
to maintrfiin his place in them, did not 
entirely absorb the young poet; and al- 
ready, in 1712, at me age of eighteen, 
he was engaged with his noble tragedy 
of "Merope.*^ Sent shortly after to Hol- 
land, in the capacity of page to the Mar- 
quis of Ch&teaunet:dr, ambassador there, 
he was soon engaged in an intrigue with 
a young Protestant lady at the Hague, 
which occasioned his recall to France, 
where, by means of his usual versatility 
of power, he succeeded in persuading 
some of ibe Jesuits and bishops that it 
was necessary to bring her to Paris, to 
save her from Huguenot heresy and 
Protestant corruption. As this edifying 
project was not carried into execution, 
he plunged again into the profligate 
noble society of the capital, in which 
his Inextinguishable love of satire, and 
irritable temper, once procured for him 
persomd chastisement which led to a 
challenge, and twice a place in the Bas- 
tUe, where he was on tiie first occasion 
confined twelve, the second, six months. 
His active mind, however, was not 
crushed by these imprisonments : with- 
in the waUs of that fortress he finished 
his *' Merope," and made great progress 
inthe"Henriade." UponbeingUberated 
by the Regent Orleans, he changed his 
name, hitherto chiefly known only by 
scandal, from Arouet to Voltaire, and 
ere long the successfol representation 
of "Merope" laid the foundation of 
his prodigious reputation. For nearly 
forty years afterwards he led an active 



but desultory lite, continually engaged 
in literary efforts, which augmented 
alike his fame and his fortune — ^rarely 
possessing a home, and almost constant- 
ly involved in difficulties, fr^m open sa- 
tire or secret libeL 

42. Being ordei*ed to leave the king- 
dom onaccountof asatire on theDuke of 
Sully, accompanied by a declaration of 
love to his mistress, ne retired to Eng- 
land, where he remained several years, 
and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the principal political and philoso- 
phical characters in that country. It 
was in their school, in the society of 
BoUngbroke, Tindal, Toland, and other 
distinguished deists^ among whom at 
that period was to be found so consi- 
derable a proportion of British talent^ 
that Yolture obtained all the informa- 
tion and real argument which appear 
in his numerous declamations against 
Christianity. He was, at the end of two 
years, permitted to return to France^ 
where ne commenced his historical la- 
bours with' the celebrated Life of Charles 
XII., soon followed by those of Petef 
the Qreat and Louis XIV. He after- 
wards continued for twenty years a 
course of desultory but incessant acti- 
vity, alternately engaged in tragedy, 
comedy, philosophy, history, satires, 
lampoons, and epic poems— -during the 
course of which he withdrew to a coun- 
try chateau at Airy, on the borders of , 
Lorraine and Alsace, with the Mar- 
chioness of Chastelet, a married lady of 
wit and learning, witii whom he lived 
in no very Platonic alliance to the timo 
of her death in 1749. After that be- 
reavement he repaired, on the invita- 
tion of Frederick the Great, with whom 
he had long been in correspondence, to 
Berlin, and for some years inhabited the 
palace, and was the daily guest^ of that 
celebrated monarch. 

48. But though he admired his ta- 
lents, and agreed with his fr«ethinking 
principles, he was soon disconcerted by 
the imperious disposition of the Prussian 
hero. Their tempers, both irritable, 
could not long agree: frequent quarrels 
ensued, and after three years of splen- 
did captivity, he was glad to make hia 
escape by stealth from his royal jailer, 
and regain the comparative freedom of 
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Frenoh despotism. In 1759, he finally 
retired to Femey, on the banks of the 
Lake of G^neya^ since immortalised by 
his memory, where, in possession of an 
ample fortune, the firoit of his fortunate 
speculations as a contractor for the 
army, of his literary success, and uni- 
form economy, he spent the laist twenty, 
and by much the most respectable, 
years of his life. He continued while 
there his literary labours; but his great 
works were completed, and the never- 
failing activity of his mind appeared in 
the prodigious correspondence which 
now forms so large, and not the least 
interesting, part of his works. His life 
in that retirement was that of a grand 
seigneur of the old schooL An ample re- 
venue was expended upon the improve- 
ment of his estate; frequent acts of 
beneficence spread happiness around 
his dwelling; he chiefiy appeared in the 
literary world as the defender of huma- 
nity in punishments; and the celebrat- 
ed inscription which he put on the vil- 
lage church which he restored — *' Deo 
erexit Voltaire," showed that he had 
not, with his hostility to ChriBtianity, 
abjured the truths of natural religion. 
The entreaties of his niece, Madame 
Denis, who was worn out with the ennui 
of Femey, induced him at length to 
issue from his retreat^ and at the age of 
eighty-four to cross the Jura, and pro- 
ceed to Paris, whither he was preened 
by his vast reputation, and where his 
principles had now obtained neaily uni- 
versal assent. 

44. He arrived there, accordingly, in 
February 1778, and was everywhere re- 
ceived — at the theatres, the academies, 
the public places, even in the streets — 
with an enthusiasm which approached 
to adoration. Profoundly moved by this 
intense gratification of his ruling pas- 
sion, y oltaize asked whether they meant 
to stifle him under garlands of roses, to 
make him die of joy; but the excite- 
ment occasioned by these transports 
proved too strong for his now feeble 
fr'ame — ^hewasseizedwith a mortal com- 
plaint^ and soon brought to the verge of 
death. Apprehensive of being reused 
burial in a consecrated place of sepul- 
ture, he sent for a priest, and, abjuring 
his former errors, asked pardon of Ood 



and the church for the offences he had 
committed against them; but having, 
contrary to fdl expectation, recovered 
for a time, he again plunged into the 
vanities of the world, wag crowned with 
laurel at the theatre, and carried home 
by an enthusiastic crowd of admiring 
votaries.* This last triumph, however, 
proved fatal to his now exhausted con- 
stitution : his former complaint returned 
with increased violence, and he was soon 
stretched on the bed of death. Being 
pressed in his last moments, by the curS 
of St Sidpice, to acknowledge the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, he turned on his 
side, and said feebly, *' For the love of 
Gk>d, don't mention that man : allow me 
to die iapeace;" and soon expired. His 
remains were interred in one of the cha- 
pels of the Abbey of Scelliftres, for which 
humane act the prior was, to the dis- 
grace of the French church, dismissed 
from his office; but it was too late to 
prevent the burial, and the remains of 
y oltaize rested there in peace, till they 
were transferred to the Pantheon, twelve 
years after, during the fervour of the 
Revolution. 

45. The character of Voltaire's philo- 
sophy is clearly depicted in his private 
life. The companion of nobles, the flat- 
terer of mistresses, the courtier of kings, 
the panegyrist of his patrons, the lam- 
pooner of his enemies, he was at the 
same time an indefatigable annalist, a 
voluminous pamphleteer, a great poet, 
an ardent supporter of humanity, and 
the persevering and acrimonious enemy 
of the Christian fiuth. With popular 
fervour he had little sympathy, for po- 
pular rights no anxiety: it was the fet- 
ters, as he deemed them, of religion, 
which he sought to strike off the human 
BouL No man was more keenly alive to 
the dangers of democratic ascendancy; 
none had read with more diligence in 
the great book of history the frequent 
lessons which it teaches, or its ruinous 

• ** I do not wiah my corpse to be thrown 
on a dunghill," said he, when he found him- 
self in daiu^r ; and he immediately sent for 
the Abb^bkiuthier, who obtained from him u 
declaration that he died in the Cattiolic reli- 
gion, in which he had been bom, and that he 
besought piuxlon of Ood and the church for 
the ounces which he might have committed. 
—Bee Biographic UniverseUe, vol. xlix. 487. 
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effects upon die best interestsof society : 
the inimitable dedamation against po- 
pular institutions which Comeille puts 
into the mouth of Cinna^ was the object 
of his unbounded admiration.* It was 
in the destruction of religion that he per- 
ceived the antidote to all the evils of so- 
ciety. For the relazation of the fright- 
fiil barbarities of ancient punishment^ 
he often and eloquently contended; but 
it was chiefly when instigated by priests 
that they were the object of his detest- 
ation; if emanatingfrom civil authority, 
he felt for them uttle aversion. Phi- 
lanthropy was the ostensible object of 
his philosophy, but it admitted of large 
exceptions when ecclesiastics or women 
were concerned; and ofhim, even more 
truly than of the great English histo- 
rian, it may be said, that "his humaniiy 
never slumbered, except when Christi- 
ans were tortured orwomen ravished."t 
46. Though far from being a profound^ 
he was a lively and entertaimng histo- 

* " When the people is master, all is tu- 
mult ; the Yoioe of reason is never attended 
to ; honours are sold to the most ambitious ; 
and authority is abandoned to the most for- 
ward in treason. Those pet^ sovereigns, 
whom the mob elevates for a year, knowing 
their reign limited to so short a time, labour 
to make the best designs abortive, lest the 
sacoessfol results of them should fiJl to their 
suooessora As they have little share in the 
ffood which they diroose of; they reap laigely 
from the public field, assured of an easy par- 
don from all— each looking forward to a mmi- 
lar course in his turn. Thegovemmentofthe 
populace is the worst of alTgovemments." — 
Cinna, Act ii aoeme 1. 

"What a vast superiority," says Voltaire, 
in his commentary on this passage, "in fine 
poetry over prose I Writers on politics have 
mvaziably diluted this sentiment : not one of 
them approaches the force, the depth, the 
neatness the precisian, of this discourse of 
Cmna'a All state officials ought to assist at 
this piece, in order to learn how to think and 
speak."— (Buvrcff de ComeUle, ame let Com- 
mentaira de Voltauu^ iiL 808. 

t "The same man, who was with reason so 
affected by the cruel fiite of Galas, a Protest- 
ant, indulged in savage irony when his pen 
had to do with the Jesuits. 'Th«y write me 
that three Jesuite have at last been burned at 
Lisbon. This is most consolatory intelligence; 
but it is, after all, a Jansenist who communi- 
cates it' "-<yoltaiie k M. Vemet, 1769.) " 'It 
is said that Father Malagrida has been broken 
on the wheel— God be thanked I I should die 
content could I see the Janaeniste and Moli- 
nisto mutually extirpated.'— (Letter to the 
Countess of Lutzelburg./'— Db Tooquxville, 
BegMdeLouUXr.,^WA. 



rian, and the^rst in modem times who 
directed the attention of his readers to 
the progress of arte and civilisation, and 
other subjects than the annals of war or 
courts. The prodigious stores of varied 
information which he possessed were 
applied, with surprising eflfed^ in lus 
other voluminous prose writings, to 
elucidate almost every country of the 
world, and every subject of human 
thoughts Often superficial in matters 
of science, always prejudiced in those 
of religion, he yet never failed to throw 
an air of pjausibiUty over even his most 
dangerous paradoxes, by the admirable 
deamess, &e pithy good sense, wiUi 
which his opinions were stated. Many 
writers have exceeded him in the accu- 
racy and depth of their views on parti- 
cular subjecto ; none have equalled him 
in the vast and various subjects of 
knowledge which he embraced in hie 
labours. As a critic, though sometimes 
envious, he was dear, judicious, and 
discriminating, and often gave way to 
impassioned and generous burste of adr 
miration. Though never aspiring to the 
highest flightsofthemuse, hehasyetpro- 
duced, in the '< Henriade," the beet epic 
poem in the French language. But tiiie 
great theatre of his glory was the drama, 
and it is impossible to read his immor- 
tal tragedies, abounding as they do with 
pictured character, noble feelings, skil- 
fulcombinations, pathetic inddents, elo- 
quent declamation, and vehement ac- 
tion, withoutfeding thatto him, for good 
or for evil, was indeed given the richest 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. They 
have not the dignified language, the pro- 
found thought of Comeille, nor the fdi- 
dtous expression and exquisite pathos 
of Badne ; but they are more impetu- 
ous, more varied, more graphic, and em- 
brace a wider sphere of human action, 
and a far more extensive portraiture of 
human character. His lasting disgrace 
was the "Pucelle d'Orl^ans;" and when 
we reflect on the wicked prejudice which 
made him conceal what he knew to be 
the truth in regard to that extraordi- 
nary woman,^: and cover the heroine 

t It appears f^om what Voltaire himself has 
written on the Maid of Orleans, that no one 
was better aware of the great and noble quali- 
ties of the French heroine who perished in the 
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and Baviour of France with obBcene rib- 
aldry, merely because she had thrown 
lustre by her exploits over the cause of 
religion, we feel that the offence, too 
great for an individual, was a national 
one, and that it was rightly requited 
when the English standards, from the 
ultimate consequences of the very doc- 
trines of the infamous libeller, passed 
in triumph through the gates of Paris. 
47. Voltaire, however, was not an 
atheist ; had he been so, the mischief 
he produced would have been much less 
considerable. No man who openly de- 
nies the existence of a Supreme Being 
will ever acquire a general influence 
over mankind, how great soever his as- 
cendancy may be in particular depraved 
circles. The avowed atheists were the 
object of more cutting sarcasm on his 
part than the Roman Catholic clergy 
themselves ; and to him we owe the 
.striking sentiment which Robespierre, 
taught by experience, wab driven to re- 
iterate amidst the blood of the Revolu- 
tion — " If God did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent his being." * It 
was under the specious but delusive 
guise of deism that his attacks against 
Christianity were veiled; it was the 
philanthropic tendency of his prin- 
ciples, as to the administration of the 
Supreme Being and the government of 
men, which gave them their fatal ascen- 
dancy, by enlisting so many of the gen- 
erous feelings on his side. But in the 

flames, by English barbarity, within the walls 
of Bouen— a crixne which '^Ihe execrations of 
ages have inadequately censured," but which 
the more generous spirit of English genius 
has striven, in our times at least, to expiate. 
"She returned," says he^ *'to her judges an 
atmeer teorihp af Unmartal record. Interro- 
gated why she had dared to assist with her 
standard at the coronation of Charles, she re- 
plied-^' It is Just that he who has borne his 
share in the labour should likewise in the 
honour.' Accused of having once resumed 
the di ess of a male, which had been left for 
the express purpose of tempting her, her 
judges— who had certainly no right to try her, 
seeing she was a prisoner of war — declared 
her a relapsed heretic; and condemned to the 
stake her who, the saviour of her king, would 
have had altars consecrated to her In those 
heroic times when men thus honour their de- 
liverers." — Ettap on the Mannert and Spirit of 
Ifationt, c, 50. 

• VoLTAiRS, Dialoguei, ii. 41. 
VOL. L 



sense of moral responsibility he was ut- 
terly deficient; of the feeling of duty he 
had no steady conception. It is doubt- 
ful if he believed in the immortality of 
the soul ; and of the great principle of 
moral probation and inherent corrup- 
tion, he was throughout life the deter- 
xnined antagonist. Man, in his estima^ 
tion, was made for happiness, not duty; 
he was sent here to enjoy, not to win 
enjoyment. Innocent, pure, and ele- 
vated in his original nature and native 
tendencies, his vices were all owing to 
the oppression of priests or i^e bigotry 
of creeds — ^his miseiy to the pernicious 
restraints thrown by the dogmas of the 
church over the eigoyments provided by 
nature. The great object of his philo- 
sophy was to cast down these selfish 
systems of artificial restraint By fol- 
lowing the dictates and impulses of na- 
ture, he thought man would arrive at 
once at the greatest happiness and high- 
estdestinyof hisbeing. Hence it was that 
the author of " Zaire " was at the same 
timetheauthorofthe "PuceUe," thatthe 
historian of Louis XIV. composed " Can- 
dide." In these different and seemingly 
opposite works he was tracing out, with 
an equally skilful hand, the various and 
unrestrained inclinations and passions 
of the human heart, and at the same 
time indulging his own thirst for uni- 
versal and indiscriminate admiration. 
He was all things to all men. With 
equal readiness he dealt out generosity 
for the generous, bravery for the brave, 
wisdom for the wise, selnshness for the 
selfish, voluptuousness for the voluptu- 
ous, and profligacy for the profligate. 

48. Voltaire stopped short vnSb. the 
church : he never ventured to assail the 
palace. It was under the shadow of 
monarchy, emancipated from the fet- 
ters of superstition, that he contem- 
plated the perfection of society.f But 

t He contemplated 

" La liberty publique. 
Sous Tombrage sacr^ du pouvoir monar- 

chique." —Brutw, Act iL scene 1. 

"Why do you not stop," said the Duke de 
Cholaeul, minister of Louis XV. in 1764, to the 
new philosophers, "where Voltaire did? Him 
we can comprehend. Amidst all his sallies he 
respected authority ; but pou are mysterious 
ana obscure, and lay down your dootriaea in 

r 
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those who destroy the altar will find it 
difficult to uphold the throne; and a 
native-born genius soon appeared, who 
carried into the theory of government 
the principles which tiie apostle of de- 
ism had arrayed only against the truths 
of Chiistianity. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, a humble watchmaker's son in 
Qeneva^ was bom on the 28th June 
1712 ; and the throne of Louis XIY. 
crumbled under his strokes. Like Vol- 
taire, his character is portrayed in the 
history of his private life. Endowed 
by nature with an ardent imagination, 
a boundless fancy, and susceptible feel- 
ings ; awkward in manner, and at the 
same time vain in thought ; shy, but 
yet ambitious ; diffident, but not igno- 
rant of his powers; — ^he spent his early 
years in dreaming over romances, or 
devouring Plutarch's Lives ; and was 
sometimes seduced, according to his 
own admission, into discreditable and 
criminal actions. He early wandered 
from his father^s home, and was shel- 
tered, while yet a boy, by Madame 
Warens, a benevolent old Catholic lady 
at Anneci, who was so shocked with the 
laxity of his religious principles that she 
sent him to a monastery at Turin to 
correct his opinions. He was too glad 
to escape from its rigid austerities, by 
entering the service of the Countess of 
Veroelli as a laquait, where he com- 
mitted a theft, and had the baseness, on 
his own admission, to charge with it a 
young female fellow-servant who was 
entirely innocent of the offence. Dis- 
missed from his situation for this affair, 
he entered into the employment of an- 
other noble family in Turin ; but, soon 
disgusted with tiie drudgeries of do- 
mestic service, he fled to the house of 
Madame Warens, whose kindness had 
rescued him from destitution 'nrhen a 
boy, and by whom he was again shel- 
tered in misfortune. Madame Warens 
boarded him with the music-master of 
the cathedral, whom he accompanied 
at her desire to Lyons ; but the latter 
having been seized with a fit of epi- 

a harsh and pedantic manner. We abandon 
to you religion and the clergy— will not this 
suffice ? We surrender many of our preju- 
dices : but cannot you at least show some re- 
gard for those which are useful ?"— Smyth's 
Lectures on the French Revolution, i 86, 87. 



lepsy, which made him fall down in the 
street, Rousseau seized the opportunity 
to take to flight, and shake himself clear 
of the burden, leaving the unhappy 
wretch, as he himself has told us, " de- 
serted by the only friend he could rely 
on in the world." 

49. This disgraceful inhumanity met 
with its appropriate reward. Rousseau, 
on returning to Anneci, found Madame 
Warens from home ; her domestics 
could not tell what route she had ta- 
ken, and he was obliged to wander away 
destitute and unbefriended, as he had 
left his unhappy master on the streets 
of Lyons. He reached Lausanne, hardly 
knowing where he was going, and there 
and at Neufchatel earned a precarious 
subsistence for some time by teaching 
music, in which he was himself, at 
that time, very superficially instructed. 
Thence he visited Paris; bul^ finding 
himself immersed in an inferior society, 
he returned to Anneci, where Madame 
Warens again sheltered him, and his 
increasing passion for music made him 
take to teaching that art as a profession. 
Impetuous in all his designs, however, 
he could not rest in that employment ; 
he fied, with extravagant passion, to 
games of hazard, and nearly killed him- 
self by the vehemence with which, du- 
ring some months^ he devoted himself 
to those exciting pursuits. The study 
of Latin, of geometry, astronomy, and 
medicine, afterwards absorbed him, 
each for a few months of intense la- 
bour ; and such was his facility in ac- 
quiring knowledge, that in that short 
period he obtained an extraordinary 
degree of proficiency in those different 
branches of information. Volumes 
would be required to recount all the 
follies and vices of this extraordinary 
man : suffice it to say, that at one period 
he was a preceptor for some months in 
the family of the brother of the cele- 
brated Abb^ de Mably, who was grand- 
provost of Lyons, where, neglecting the 
duties of his station, he spent his time, 
while dreaming over romances, alter- 
nately in drinking the delicious wine 
which he had stolen from the provost's 
cellars, and in making love to his wife ; 
while at another, he conceived a pas- 
sionate attachment for a vulgar young 
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woman of the name of Theresa^ whom 
he met- when she was acting as a ser- 
vant in an obscure inn at Paris, and 
who, during more than thirty years, 
exercised a tyrannical sway over his 
mind. She soon made him a father ; 
but Rousseau sent his son to the found- 
ling hospital, having first taken the pre- 
caution to efface all marks by which he 
could ever be recognised ; and he was 
so pleased with this expeditious mode 
of ridding himself of the burden of 
maintaining his family, that he con- 
tinued it through life. The author of 
so many eloquent declamations against 
the unnatural feelings of mothers who 
do not nurse their offspring, had the 
disgrace of sending /ve of his own chil- 
dren to the foun(Uing hospital, with 
such precautions against their ever 
being recognised, that he never could 
or did hear of them again.* 

50. Despite all these disgraceful acts 
of selfishness and turpitude, the genius 
of Rousseau was such that it broke 
through all obstacles, and raised him 
to the highest pinnacle of literary glory. 
His first essay in the career in which he 
ultimately acquired such celebrity, was 
at once characteristic of the turn of his 
mind, and decisive as to the future ten- 
dency of his writings. It was an essay 
for a prize proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences at Dijon, on the question — 
"Have the arts and sciences contri- 
buted to the corruption or purification 
of morals ? " He undertook to compete, 
by the advice of Diderot; boldly sup- 
ported the side that they had contri- 
buted only to the progress of corrup- 
tion, and carried off the prize. From 
that moment his fate was fixed : he de- 
termined, as he himself has told us, '' to 
break at once with the whole maxmis 
of his age." + Such, however, was the 
ardour of his passion for music, that his 
next essay was an opera, " Le Devin du 
Village;" the simple and pathetic lan- 

* It augments the indignation which all 
must feel at this heartless, unnatural conduct 
on the part of Rousseau, that the three last 
children whom he thus abandoned were bom 
when he was in circumstances which, com- 
pared with those of his previous life, were 
affluence.— B<fls7. Univ. xzxix. 132. 

f " De rompre brusquement en visi^re aux 
maximes de son sifecle." — ConfuHom, IL 124; 
Biographie UnivtrKUe. xxxix. 182. 



guage of which charmed the court, and 
obtained unqualified success. So en- 
tirely artificial had manners and idea£ 
become in the French capital, that the 
imageity and language of nature came 
upon its inhabitants with the charm of 
novelty : the feelings of rural life were 
as unknown to them as the music of 
the spheres. 

51. His literary success neither im- 
proved his principles nor softened hia 
heart. He passed soon after by Cham- 
bery, where he visited Madame Warens, 
who had been a second mother to him 
during his youth and distress : he found 
her BO reduced in her circumstances, 
by subsequent imprudence and misfor- 
tune, that he hardly knew her amidst 
the desolation with which she was sur- 
rounded. He hastened from the scene, 
and left scarcely any succour to her who 
had been so generous to him in his own 
evil days. He had even the barbarity 
to loo^ in the midst of her afflictions, 
to her litUe succession, and tell her that 
he expected to inherit a black dress 
which had caught his fancy. At Gen- 
eva, whither he repaired after leaving 
Madame Warens, his head was turned, 
on his own admission, by the republican 
ardour of which that little state was the 
theatre, and he had some thoughts of 
settling in its vicinity for life — a design 
from which, however, he was turned 
aside by the jealousy he felt at Voltaire, 
who had recently established himself 
with seignorial splendour at Femey, in 
the neighbourhood of that city. He 
returned in consequence to Paris, and 
took refrige with Madame d'Epinay, 
who received him readily, in the house 
since so well known under the name of 
the Hermitage, in the valley of Mont- 
morency. 

62. There his principal works, the 
"Contrat Social," and "NouvelleH^- 
lo'ise," were written ; but having fallen 
desperately in love with the Countess 
d'Houdelot^ sister-in-law to Madame 
d'Epinay, and mistress to the Marquis 
St Lambert, who received his passion 
with disdain, he quarrelled with his 
benefactress, and after a variety of dis- 
creditable adventures, found shelter in 
ar apartment of the chateau of Mont- 
', morency, from the kindness of the 
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Duke of Luxembourg ; and soon after 
hia greatest work, " EmUe," appeared, 
He was now past fifty, but so little had 
his numerous repulses in love checked 
his vanity that he again conceived a 
ridiculous passion for a lady of fashion, 
the Coimt^ Boufflers ; indeed, so un- 
conscious was he at this period of the 
awkwardness of his manner, that he 
openly avowed, in his correspondence, 
that he thought no woman, even of the 
highest ran^ could resist him.* All 
these weaknesses are revealed in his 
" Confessions," from which principally 
the preceding detail has been taken — a 
sure proof that he had repented of none 
of them, for no man confesses a fault 
of which he is really ashamed. Subse- 
quently he retired to Neufchatel, and 
soon after took up his abode in a cot- 
tage in the little island of St Pierre, in 
the middle of the beautiful lake of 
Bienne : but an order of the Senate of 
Berne at length compelled him to leave 
that charming retreats He then mar- 
ried Theresa Levasseur, irfter twenty- 
three years of UTegular connection, and 
of rude despotism on her part At 
length he expired suddenly at Erme- 
nonville, on the 8d July 1778, not 
without suspicions of having hastened 
his end by poison. 

53. From a life so irregular, and in 
many periods so disgraceful, no fixed 
principle or firmness of mind could be 
expected; and yet such was Rousseau's 
genius, that it may be doubted whether 
any author ever produced so great an 
impression, both upon his own age and 
that which succeeded him. His writ- 
ings, more even than Voltaire's, brought 
about the French Revolution. He fol- 
lowed up and applied to social life what 
that great philosopher directed only 

* " There are few females^ even of the high- 
est rank, of whom I would not have made 
conquest^ if I had attempted it "—See Biogra- 
phie UniverteUe, xxziz. 1S6. It is a curious 
drcumstanoe that Abelard, the Rousseau of 
the twelfth century, and whose doctrines on 
the Natural Innocence of Han vexy dosely 
'resembled those of the Philosopher of Meil- 
leraie, said Just the same. "I have come to 
this point " "f^d he, ' ' that out of all the women 
whom I have honoured with my love, I have 
not had to fear a single reftisal."— Abelabd, 
Liber Calam. Jfeamin, p. 40: and MiCHXLar. 
UUMrt d€ France, iL 290. 



againsi/ the institutions of religion. It 
was to their entire novelty, and .the en- 
trancing eloquence of the language in 
which they were couched, that this ex- 
traordinary success was owing. Sur- 
rounded as the Parisians were with the 
vices and the corruptions of a highly 
artificial mode of life, the language of 
nature, the fervour of unsoph^cated 
afiection, fell on them with inexpres- 
sible chs^rms. It was like the sudden 
mania with which the votaries of fa- 
shion, half a century later, were seized 
for the melodramatic corsairs of Lord 
Byron. What particularly distinguished 
Rousseau's works, and gave them a de- 
cided superiority over all of a similar 
kind which had preceded them, was the 
brilliant and highly-coloured descrip- 
tions of nature, and genuine bursts of 
passion, with which they abounded. 
His pencil was hterally "dipt in the 
orient hues of heaven." If his works 
had stopped here, they would have been 
only interesting as a picture of the 
times, and a step in the progress of 
literature, and have deserved little at- 
tention in general history. But they 
went a great deal further ; and in the 
fundamental doctrine of Rousseau's 
philosophy is to be found both the an- 
tagonist principle, in every age, of the 
Christian faith, and the spring of revo- 
lutionary convulsions all over the world. 
This is the doctrine of human inno- 
cence and BOCiAJi pebfbotibilitt. 

54. It was his constant affirmation 
that the human mind was bom inno- 
oenli, and with dispositions only to good- 
ness ; tiiat the hunter and the savage 
were the model of every virtue ; and 
that all the subsequent vices and mi- 
series of man were owing to the tyranny 
of kings, the deception of priests, the 
oppression of nobles, and the evils of 
civilisation. Property, he argued, was 
the grand abuse which had ruined man- 
kind ; reason the source of all iniquity.i' 
t " The man who reasons is the man who 
sins," was his fsivourite m ft TiT m. Rousseau 
and Diderot openly proclaimed the doctrine, 
that Frop0rt» was the origin of all the social 
evils, and ihsA a remedy for them could be 
found only in its abolition. " The first who 
says," said Rousseau, '' <this field is mine,' 
introduces into society the germ of all cala- 
mitias: the fearless reply should be, 'the 
fhiits belong to all. the earth to no one.' * 
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This doctrine, which ever will be agree- 
able to the visionary, and ever con- 
demned by the . experienced of man- 
kind, was received with unbounded 
acclamations by a generation which, it- 
self immersed in tiiTolity, corruption, 
and sensuality, gladly embraced any 
principles which laid the whole conse- 
quences of these indulgences on others, 
and proclaimed that^ in a state of na- 
ture, every inclination and desire might 
be gratified, alike without danger and 
without criminality. These doctrines 
lie at the root of Rousseau's social con- 
tract ; they are the foundation of the 
scheme of education which he deve- 
loped in his "Emile ;" they breathe in 
the "Letters from the Mountains," and 
received their practical development in 
the fervour of the "Nouvelle H^loi'se." 
It did not require the glowing pages of 
his eloquence, nor the brilliant colours 
which he lent alike to virtue and vice, 
to give popularity to a system which 
proclaimed impimity to passion and in- 
nocence to gratification ; which digni- 
fied indulgence with the name of free- 
dom, and profligacy with that of hap- 
piness ; which stigmatised self-control 
as a violation of nature, and denounced 
restraint as an inroad on the benevo- 
lence of the Almighty. 

55. The preceding detail, minute as 
it is, and trifling as to some it may ap- 
pear, will not^ by the reflecting reader, 
be deemed misplaced, even in a work 
of general history. It is thought, not 
physical strength, which really niles 
mankind ; it is to the masters of mind . 
that it is alone given to open the cavern 
of the winds. More even than by Mira- 
beau and Danton, the French Revolu- 
tion was brought about by Voltaire 

"Property," said Diderot, "Is the general 
and abiding cause of all disorders; by it 
everything is overttimed. Do you desire to 
regenerate the world ? Leave the true sages 
of mankind fiilly at liberty to attack the er- 
rors and prejudices by which the spirit of 
property is maintained. I point out the blow 
which must be struck at the radical principle 
of all evils : abler men than I will possibly 
succeed in inducing the blow to be struck. ' 
—See Capbfigub, L*Europe pendant la RSwlu- 
tion Franpaise, i. 64. The doctrines of the fol- 
lowers of Baboeuff in France in 1 79 T, and of 
the Socialists and Chartists in England in 1840 
and 1841, were nothing but the practical ap- 
plication of these principles 



and Rousseau; their dominion over the 
opinions of men has been more durable 
than that of Robespierre and Napoleon 
over their bodies. The Encyclopedists, 
who openly professed the principles of 
atheism; the Democrats, who com- 
menced that great convulsion ; the Ja- 
cobins, who carried it on, merely pushed 
to their natural and unavoidable result 
the principles of these mighfy magi- 
cians. It is well to see the private life 
of those by whom thrones are over- 
turned ; it is sometimes instructive to 
trace out the self-reform of the men 
who imdertake to purify the world. 
Nothing, too, is so characteristic of the 
state of society in the French capital at 
that period — of that unparalleled mix- 
ture of polish of manners with thu'st 
for indulgence ; of talent in conversa- 
tion with frivolity of conduct ; of ele- 
gance in habit with baseness in incli- 
nation ; of sentiment in writing with 
selfishness in conduct ; of taste in feel- 
ing with corruption in practice; of free- 
dom of thought with servility of action ; 
of declamations on liberty with dispo- 
sitions to slavery — as the lives of those 
extraordinary men. And little was to 
be expected of a revolution which com- 
menced with a library bequeathed to 
a young infidel by an old courtesan, 
and was fanned by the declamations on 
parental afifection of a libertine father 
who had consigned his five children to 
a foundling hospital 

56. As with other great changes in 
the current of human thought, the doc- 
trines of these powerful intellects were 
pushed by their successors beyond what 
they themselves had intended. Like all 
profound and original writers, they were 
followed by a crowd of imitators, who 
carried to the verge of extravagance at 
once their excellences and their defects. 
So powerful did the society of Men of 
Letters at Paris become, in the latter 
years of the reign of Louis XV., that 
they openly aspired to effect a total re- 
volution in almost all the subjects ot 
human thought, and remould the world, 
its institutions, habits, and opinions, 
after a model of their own. To effect 
this object^ they combined all their 
strength in that immense undertaking, 
the "Encyclopddie"— the first work of 
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that description which had ever been 
attempted, and which, by the combi- 
nation of talent which it embraced, and 
its extending to every branch of human 
knowledge, aimed at spreading its in- 
fluence tibrough all classes of the next 
generation. Its principles, sometimes 
just, in part generous, were always se- 
ductive, at least to a superficial genera- 
tion. They denoimced external restraint 
and severity of every kind ; denied the 
rigours and asceticism of religion ; de- 
claimed against toiHiure, and all the 
frightful cruelties of ancient punish- 
ment, and inveighed against the powers 
and fetters of the feudal system ; loudly 
claimed entire liberty of conscience in 
matters of belief; supported freedom 
of commerce and action of every kind ; 
and proclaimed a certain remedy for all 
imaginary grievances, in the general 
adoption of representative governments 
and popular institutions. But, amidst 
so many philanthropic projects, there 
was one fatal defect which rendered 
them all, when applied to practice, en- 
tirely nugatory. They made no pro- 
vision for coercing the selfish passions 
of our nature ; amidst all their reforms, 
they forgot the one on which they all 
depend — the reform of the human heart. . 
They tried to solve the problem, of all 
others the most insoluble, ** Given a 
world of knaves, to produce happiness 
out of their united actions." * Against 
religious influence, which alone has ever 
proved adequate to that herculean work, 
they declared the mostenvenomedhosti- 
lity : they trusted to the united virtue of 
mankind for a safeguard against all the 
temptationswhich arisein the course of 
extensive changes in society — and the 
French Revolution was the consequence. 
57. In the warfare against the church, 
which formed so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of French literature in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, many 
able and learned men took an active 
part The Abb^ Raynal, in his philo- 
sophical history of the two Indies, la- 
boured by all tile powers of eloquence, 
and the charms of historic painting, to 
portray the supposed innocence and 
virtue of primitive man, and the im- 
bounded calamities which the bigotry 
« Carlyle. 



of priests and the thirst for gold had 
brought into the regions of £as unso- 
phisticated abode. D'Alembert, Hel- 
vetius,and Diderot took bolder ground, 
and, without stopping short at oblique 
insinuations, openly denied the exist- 
ence of God, and ascribed the whole 
material and moral universe to the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, the inhe- 
rent and immutable laws of matter, or 
the not less rigorous and compulsory 
subjection of mind to the laws of neces- 
sity. These frightful doctrines, which 
tended at once to extinguish all feeling 
of moral responsibility, and all motive 
to self-control in men, and to reduce 
society to a mere game of chance, where 
success was the only test of excellence, 
were rendered the more dangerous by 
the admirable and lucid talent with 
which the first of these highly-gifted 
men traced out Hie deepest mysteries 
of the modem analysis, and the prodi- 
gious and varied industry, as well as 
graceful taste, with which the two last 
touched equally on the lightest and 
most fascinating, as on the deepest and 
most abstruse branches of literature. 

58. These really eminent and able, 
though dangerous and deluding writersj 
were followed by a crowd of others, 
whose names have already sunk into 
oblivion, but whose writings exercised 
at the time, and for long after, an un- 
boxmded sway over public thought in 
France andgreat part of Europe. Openly 
supporting the doctrines of materialism, 
denying the existence of a Supreme 
Being and a future state, they applied 
all the energy of their talent to add to 
the force of present passion, and minis- 
ter to the variety of sensual gratifica- 
tion. The novels of Cr^billon and La- 
clos, Louvet's memoirs of Faublas, and 
innumerable madrigals, belong to this 
class. Licentious adventures, highly 
painted scenes of voluptuousness, erotic 
poems, or undisguised obscenity, were 
the stimulants which they incessantly 
applied to emancipate man. To gain 
money, which might purchase such en- 
joyments, was held forth as the only 
rational object in existence. Future 
pimishment was not to be thought of; 
it was a mere invention of priests to ter- 
rify mankind. It is not in such studies 
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that the moral preparation necessary to 
qualify man for the powers of freedom 
is to be found. This was the great cause 
of the downward progress, unboimded 
wickedness, and ultimate failure of the 
Revolution. The character of these men 
has been drawn by the hand of a mas- 
ter — ^himself an eternal monument of 
the consequences of their doctrines. 
"The Encyclopedists," says Robes- 
pierre, "embraced several estimable 
men, but a much greater number of 
ambitious charlatans : many of their 
chiefe have become considerable states- 
men ; whoever is ignorant of their in- 
fluence and politics will have a very in- 
complete idea of our Revolution. They 
introduced the frightful doctrines of 
atheism — ^were ever, in politics, below 
the dignity of freedom : in morality, 
they went as far beyond the dictates of 
reason. Theu'disciplesdeclaimedagainst 
despotism, and received the pensions of 
despots; they composed, alternately, 
tirades against kings, and madiigaJs 
for their mistresses ; they wrote books 
against the court> and dedications to 
kings ; were fierce with their pens, and 
rampant in antechambers. They pro- 
pagated with infinite care the principles 
of materialism. We owe to them that, 
selfish philosophy which reduced ego- 
tism to a system, regarded human so- 
ciety as a game of chance, where suc- 
cess was the only distinction between 
what was just and what was unjust, — 
probity as an affair of taste and good 
breeding, the world as the patiimony of 
the most dexterous of scoimdrels." 

59. The writings of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, ' Raynal, Diderot, 
Helvetius, and their successors, exer- 
cised an influence over the opinions of 
the whole educated classes in France, of 
which no previous example had existed 
in the Ifrbrld. Almost the whole philo- 
sophical and literary writers in Paris, 
for a quarter of a century before the 
Revolution broke out, were avowed in- 
fldels ; the grand object of all their ef- 
forts was to load religion with obloquy, 
or, what was more efficacious in France, 
to turn it into ridicule. When David 
Hume was invited, at Paris, to meet a 
party of eighteen of the most celebrated 
literary men in the French capital, he 



found, to his astonishment, that he waa 
the least iceptieal of the party : he was 
the only one present who admitted even 
the probability of the existence of a 
Supreme Being.* It was to propagate 
and extend these principles that all their 
exertions, both in teaching, writing, and 
conversation, were directed Such pro- 
ductions are not pennanently hurtful 
to the cause of religion over the world, 
but they often destroy a particular 
state : tne reaction comes with unen'- 
ing cei*tainty ; and the cause of Chris- 
tianity, purifled in the furnace from its 
human imperfections, at length comes 
forth in primeval simplicity, and with 
renovated strength. Already the reac- 
tion has begun, alike in France and 
England Religion is again, as in its 
best days, the basis of the highest class 
of British literature ; and in the French 
capital, the calm eye of philosophical 
investigation, undeterred by the sneers 
of an infidel age, has traced to admiidng 
multitudes the blessings of religious in- 
stitutions. But the immediate effects 
of these sceptical writings were to the 
last degree destructive. By accustom- 
ing men . to turn into ridicule what 
others most revere — ^by leading them 
to throw off the principles and faith of 
their foi*efathers, they prepared the way 
for a general dissolution of the bonds, 
not only of religion, but of society. It 
is a slight step for those who have 
thrown off restraint in religious, to dis- 
regard authority in civil concerns. 

60. The sceptical doctrines of the phi- 
losophers, permitting, as they did, un- 
bounded gratification to the senses, 
without either restraint in this world 
or punishment in the next, were too 
agreeable to the wishes of a corrupted 
and libertine age, not to meet with al- 
most imiversal assent in the French 
capital Towards the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XV., no one at court but 
the King, the Dauphin and Dauphiness, 
and a few of the older part of iiie nobi- 
lity, evinced any respect for religion. 
Even the external acts of worship were 
abandoned to the tradesmen and the 
lower people. Such of the higher ranks 
as did not openly turn religion into ridi- 
cule, from a lingering respect for ancient 
* Bokillt's Memoirt, 1 17». 
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opinions, confined themselves to three 
slight and ambiguous observances of its 
form& On Sunday they went out and 
paid visits, to avoid going to the mass ; 
they might be thought to have been 
there. During Lent, they passed one 
half of the season in Paris, the other in 
the country. In this way they eluded 
observation, or inquiry as to whether or 
not they joined in the religious observ- 
ances of that period of devotion. Fi- 
nally, on the death-bed of one of two 
married persons, the family kept the 
confessor at a distance ; they wei*e un- 
willing that the priest should be made 
acquainted with the infidelities of the 
djring spouse, in an age when regula- 
rity of manners was regarded only as a 
subject of ridicule. The children and 
relations concealed from the cur4 the 
dangerous nature of the malady, and 
only sent for him when it was too late 
to obtain a confession. Religion, ba- 
nished from the palaces of the great, 
found shelter only in the cottages of the 
poor ; and it was there alone, accord- 
ingly, in the western provinces, that 
any effectual stand against the Revolu- 
tion was made. 

61. It is a remarkable proof how 
completely ignorant the most able per- 
sons in Europe were of the ultimate ef- 
fects of this irreligious spirit, that the 
greatest encouragement which the scep- 
tical philosophers of France received, 
was from i^e clear-sighted and imperi- 
ous despots of the noirth. Frederick 
the Great of Prussia and the Empress 
Catherine of Russia not only cor- 
responded regularly with Voltaire, 
D' Alembert, and Diderot, but evinced 
in their letters the most Uvely interest 
in the great work going forward, of 
destroying the church in France. The 
former of these sovereigns gave Voltaire 
an asylimi, with an ample establish- 
ment» in his palace at Berlin ; while the 
latter settled a pension on Diderot, and 
corresponded with him on such flatter- 
ing terms as amply consoled him for all 
the persecution he underwent from the 
government of Louis XV. No man was 
better aware than Frederick how un- 
qualified men of abstract habits of 
thought, in general, are for the regula- 
tion of mankind ; to him we owe the 



caustic saying, tlie truth of which pro- 
bably few practically acquainted with 
human affairs will be disposed to dis- 
pute, " If I wished to destroy one of 
my provinces, I would intrust its gov- 
ernment to the philosophers." Never- 
theless, so enamoured was he of the 
warfare against the Christian religion, 
which the Parisian iavam were carry- 
ing on, that he, as well as Catherine, 
never gave the French church any other 
name, in their correspondence with 
Voltaire and D'Alembert, but the so- 
briquet "VIrrf&me" which they had in- 
vented for it ; the initial letters of which 
so long perplexed the French police, 
who opened their letters.* Catherine, 
in the later years of her reign, was so 
sensible of tiiie encouragement she had 

* In 1769. Voltaire wrote to the King of 
Prussia, " Tour Mi^esty reproaches me with 
sometimes caressinff Vlnfdme. No, indeed, 
befbre God I my whole labours are for her 
utter destruction, and I am succeeding in this 
aim among honest men." — Voltaire to Knra 
or Prussia, 9th June 1 769. On the 8th Janu- 
ary 1766, Frederick wrote to Voltaire, " L'In- 
fdme gives only poisonous herbs : it is reserved 
for you to crush her with your redoubtable 
dub, by the contempt which you heap upon 
her, and which inflicts weightier blows tnan 
all arguments." Again, on 26th February 1766, 
"Tour age is like the infancy of Hercules ; 
that god crushed the serpents in his cradle, 
and you— loaded with years— you crush rin- 
fdmt." In 1767, Predenck and Voltaire mutu- 
ally congratulated each other on the success 
of the efforts of the phUosophers against r/ti- 
/dnu. ' ' I have read, " says the Prussian mon- 
areh, "all the pieces you sent me: those 
against Flt^fdme are so x>owerful that, since 
the time of Celsu8> nothing mora tronchmt 
has been published. No reflige remains to 
the Phantom of Error : it has been scoun^ed 
on all its fisuses— on all its sides. The time has 
come for pronouncing its ftmeral oration, and 
committing it to the tomb." And on the 
16th March 1771, Frederick wrote to Voltain\ 
" I highly approve the method of pouring 
Jeers on Vln/dme^ and combating it by civili- 
ties."— See Corretpondance de FiUX»ERiCK avec 
VoLTAiRB, (Buvret de VoUairty voIil liL liii. 
edition 1829. This *'VI^fdme,** so much the 
object of their philosophic horror, was the 
chtutdi of France— the church of Bossuet and 
Fdndlon, of Fl^chier aud Bourdaloue, of Pas- • 
cal and Saurin I Voltaire and D'Alembert, 
for a series of years, generally closed their 
letters with icr. Vlnf. (^erases I'lr^fdmeX which 
long puzzled the French police, who opened 
them. What a picture of an age I The first 
of monarchs and the first of philosophers cor- 
responding on their e£forts to destroy the 
church, and their letters regularly opened by 
the poUce of a despotic monaroh 1 See Sou- 
LAVix, lUgne de IdmU XVL, L 206 el m^. 
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given to sceptical opinions in France, 
and their disastrous effects^ that she 
entertained a serious dread that she 
would be regarded by history as one of 
the causes of the Revolution. 

62. The clergy in France were far 
from being insensible to the danger of 
this flood of irreligion which deluged 
the land, and they raised their voice in 
the loudest strains to denounce it; but 
they did not possess ability sufficient to 
stem the torrent, and had no other re- 
source but to call on the goyemment 
to enforce the laws against works of an 
irreligious tendency, and get the writ* 
ings of the modem philosophers bmned 
by the hands of the executioner. The 
Romish church now felt the conse- 
quences of the entire overthrow of the 
Protestant faith in France, so long the 
subject of congratulation ; the barbar- 
ous injustice of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes at length recoiled on 
the head of its authors. Victory had 
abated their energies, the cessation of 
controversy had desteoyed their pow- 
ers ; indolence and luxury in the noble 
dignitaries, poverty and ignorance in 
the inferior functionaries of the church, 
rendered them wholly unequal to a con- 
test with the giant powers of newly- 
roused infidelity. The race of Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, of Pascal and F^n^lon, 
was extinct : the Roman Catholic faith 
did not now possess their robust arms 
to defend its tenets; the followers of 
Molina and Jansen had ceased to con- 
tend for victory; their fierce contests 
no longer divided the religious world. 
These acrimonious antagonists had sus- 
pended their polemical quarrel on the 
approach of civil conflict; the Port- 
Royal controversy had merged in that 
of the parliaments with tiie throne. 
So low had the talents of the once 
illustrious church of France fallen, 
that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when Christianity itself was 
assailed, not one champion of note 
appeared in its ranks; and when the 
convocation of the clergy in 1770 pub- 
lished their famous anathema against 
the dangers of imbelief, and offered 
rewards for the best essays in defence 
of the Christian faith, the produc- 
tions called forth were so despicable 



that they sensibly injured the cause of 
religion. 

63. The prophecies of the French 
church, however, though their defence 
of Christianity was feeble, are well de- 
serving of attention as historical docu- 
ments. Theydemonstrate, what is often 
so conspicuous in human affairs, that 
whenever any great change in society « 
is taking place, its ultimate effects are 
foreseen and foretold by one party as 
clearly as they are denied and ridiculed 
by another; and that it isnot ignorance, 
but prejudice, which is the evil princi- 
pally to be dreaded.* In a general as- 
sembly of the deigy held in 1770, the 
most vigorous remonstrances against 
the multiplication of iri'eligious books 
were made, and the denunciations of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah repeated against 
the modem dereliction from the faith 
of their fathers. " Impiety," said they, 
" has passed from the capital to the pro- 
vinces; it is found under the roof of 
the artisan, and in the cottage of the 
peasant ; it misleads alike their ignor- 
ance and their simplicity. Impiety is 
TnnJring inroads alike on God and man; 
it will never be satisfied till it has de- 
stroyed every power, divine and human. 
Anarchy and independence are the two 
gulfs into which irreligion would plunge 
the nation. To accomplish that infernal 
object, it breaks down by degrees all 
the bonds which attach man to his du- 
ties. It looks abroad over society and 
the chie& who govern it, and sees 
there nothing but a vile mass of igno- 
rant corrupteid men, prostrated before 
priests who deceive, and princes who op- 
press them. It teaches, that there is in 

* The present is one remarkable inatanoe 
of this truth, which deserves the most atten- 
tive consideration from political philosophers. 
Others not less striking will be found m the 
sequel of this work ; in particular, the pre- 
dictions of the opxHments of the abolition of 
the sdavo-trade on the ultimate effects of that 
measure, c. xlv. § 22 ; of the opponents oi 
Catholic emancipation on its consequences, 
c. xxxix. § 24, and c. xlv. §§ 77, 78 ; and of 
the Opposition on the effbcts of Mr Vansit- 
tart's breaking in upon the Sinking Fimd in 
1813, in c. Ixxvi. §§ 28, 29. A similar instance 
of the exact prediction of the consequence of 
a ffreat political change, wholly disregarded 
and ridiculed at the tune, occurred on occa- 
aion of the great monetary change of revert- 
ing to cash payments in 1819, particularly in 
the petition from the merchants of Bristol. 
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existence neither a Supreme Being, nor 
a soiri, nor a world to come. It sees in 
the priesthood nothing but a yile league 
against virtue and the human race. It 
teaches nations, that kings have no 
power but such as it has pleased them 
to intrust their sovereigns with ; that 
the people have a right to restrain or 
moderate it, to demand an accoimt of 
it, and even to extinguish it, according 
to their supreme pleasure. It is this 
spirit which has given birth to the end- 
less multiplication of sects among our 
neighbours in England, but it is fitted 
to produce effects far more disastrous 
among the French. There it will be 
found, in the inconstancy of the nation, 
in its activity, its love for novelty, its in- 
considerate ardour, an additional means 
of producing the most frightful revolu- 
tions, and precipitating it into all the 
horrors of anarchy." * 

64. The temporal constitution of the 
French church, however, rendered it as 
imfit to withstand these political dangers 
as its intellectual power was to grapple 
with its spiritual enemies. Within the 
bosom of the establishment, and in all 
who fell within the sphere of its influ- 
ence, the seeds of deep-rooted discon- 
tent were to be found. This arose from 
the invidious exclusion of all persons 
of plebeian birth from the dignities and 
emoluments of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion. In extraordinary cases, indeed, 
the force of talent may have procured 
elevation without the advantages of 
blood; but, generally speaking, the dig- 
nitaries of the church were dniwn from 
the same class as the marshals or princes 
of the empire. While the bishops and 
elevated clergy were rolling in wealth 
or glittering in the simshine of royal 
favour, the himibler clergy, on whom 

* The same donimciations were repeated in 
an assembly of bishops held two years after, 
in 1772. *' Impiety,'^ said they, " abuses too 
audaciously the art of writing, to break all 
the cords which unite us to the Christian 
tiuth. Irreligious books have become a ge- 
neral pest which pervades the nation. Hence 
the general effervescence of minds, and that 
afflicting revolution which is taking place 
every day under our eyes in the public mo- 
rals. In many provinces the Protestants are 
again holding their .assemblies no longer se- 
cretly, but in the open light of day."— Sou- 
LAViE, R^nu de LouU XVl, I 224. 



the whole practical duties of the pasto- 
ral office devolved, toiled in virtuous 
obscurity, hardly elevated, either in 
rank or comfort, above the peasantry 
who composed their flocks.+ The du- 
bious dass of abb^s brought discredit 
on the church, fi-om the profligate lives 
which many of them led, and the ge- 
neral devotion of the whole body to 
worldly interests and enjoyments. The 
simple piety and unostentatious use- 
fulness of the rural priests, while it 
endeared them to their parishioners, 
formed a striking contrast to the luxu- 
rious habits and dissipated lives of the 
high-bom dignitaries of the establish- 
ment The enormous wealth of the 
latter excited the envy both of their 
own body and of the lower classes of 
the people ; while the general idleness 
in which they passed their lives pre- 
vented all possibility of justifying the 
scandalous inequality of their fortunes. 
The sceptical philosophers took advan- 
tage of these real abuses, connected 
with the established church, to influ- 
ence the public mind against an esta- 
blishment of any kind ; and to repre- 
sent the appropriation of any propor- 
tion of the landed propeiiy of the king- 
dom to the support of reHgion, as the 
most flagrant abuse which existed in so- 
ciety. Hence the imiversal indignation 
in 1789, at the vices and corruption of 
the church, and the facility with which, 
in the very commencement of the Revo- 
lution, theirproperty was sacrificedto re- 
lieve the embarrassment of the finances. 
65. IX. A school of philosophy, too, 
had risen up at this period in France, 
which, although far from being so im- 
portant in its ultimate effects as the 
great atheistical phalanx which aimed 
at destroying aU the foundations of 

t The total revenues of the church, derived 
from tithes, amounted to 180,000,000 francs, 
of which only 42,000,000 were in the hands of 
the parochial cleigy ; the number of the ec- 
clesiastics was 80.000. But this revenue, large 
as it was, was inconsiderable, compared to 
the extent of tiie territorial possessions of 
this body, which embraced almost a third of 
the whele land of France. The nobles and 
the clergy possessed nearly two-thirds of the 
whole estates of the kingdom ; and the other 
third was in the hands of the Tiers Etat» upon 
whom fell the greater proportion of the bur- 
dens of the stat«. 
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religious belief, yet exercised a most im- 
poitant influence on its political history. 
This was the sect of the Economists, the 
founders of that school of philosophers 
who first applied abstract principles to 
human afifairs, and sought to enunciate 
in a few propositions the principles on 
which social prosperity depended. Many 
bright lights had been thrown on this 
noble science in the beautiful work 
which F^ndlon composed to instruct 
his royal pupil in the science of govern- 
ment;* but the foimder of the School 
of the Economists, properly so called, 
was Quesnay, a physician in Mantes, who 
about the year 1761 began to inciilcate 
the simple and original ideas which 
afterwards made their doctrines so cele- 
brated. His maxims were, that there is 
a natural order intended by Providence 
for society; that if this order is observed 
in hxmian institutions, everything pros- 
pers and mankind are happy; if it is 
violated, misery is engendered and the 
people are wretched. The only source 
of wealth, according to him, was to be 
found in agriculture; commerce or ma- 
nufactures did not create riches, they 
only changed their form from that of 
rude produce to that of manufactured 
articles: the artisan or the merchant 
consumed as much in food, in altering 
the form, or changing the place of rude 
produce, as they added to its value, f 

66. It followed from these principles, 
that unlimited freedom should prevail, 
both in external and internal commerce; 
but that government should look for the 
principal and only secure source of na- 
tional riches, to the improvement of the 
cultivation of the soil They carried 
this principle of free trade so for as to 
apply it to the whole relations of social 
life, and proposed to abolish all incor- 
porations, crafts, faculties, apprentice- 
ships, and restrictions of every kind, 
from those of medicine and theology 
downwards, and, to let every man exer- 
cise any profession, set up any trade, or 
carry on any employment in any part 

* TiUmaque. 

t Quesnay was a great favourite of Madame 
de Pompadour, and the first reunions of the 
Economists were held in her drawing-room. 
At that period, not even the speculations of 
philosophers could be fostered anywhere but 
m the boudoirs of mistresses. 



of the kingdom. Religion was not to be 
excluded from the general competition: 
no peculiar creed was to be supported 
by the state : every man was to pay his 
priest as he did his butcher and baker. 
A heavy tax on the rent of land should, 
according to Quesnay, be the sole pub- 
lic burden permitted in the state, as it 
directly reached in the cheapest form 
its real revenue. These doctrines, from 
their novelty and simplicity, soon at- 
tracted general notice; they formed the 
basis of the political opinions of the 
statesmen and philosophers who rose 
to eminence immediately before the 
French Revolution; and from having 
been in great part embraced, and at- 
tempted to be put in practice by Tur- 
got, when minister of Louis XVI., they 
deserve a place in the history of that 
great convulsion. In the belief which 
these doctrines spread among the think- 
ing classes in France, that the existing 
structure of society was essentially de- 
fective, and that unbounded social bless- 
ings would foUow its entire change, is 
to be found one of the most powerful 
causes of that violent convulsion which 
so soon after entirely uprooted all its 
institutions. 

67. Certainly in these doctrines ab- 
stractly considered, apart from their 
fatal error as to religion, there is miich 
truth which the philosopher must ad- 
mire, and some which the statesman 
might cautiously embrace; but they re- 
quire to be essentially modified before 
they are put in practice. If rashly 
adopted, they cannot fail, from tl^e vast 
extent of vested interests they injure, 
to produce widespread misery or dread- 
ful convulsions. It is true that all 
wealth in the world originally comes 
from the soil; but it is not less true that 
a particular state, such as Holland or 
Venice, may attain the greatest riches 
and importance without any consider- 
able territorial possessions, by merely 
drawing to itseH, in exchange for its 
mercantile industry, the agricultural re- 
sources of other states. It is true that 
aU incorporations and statutes of ap- 
prenticeship are restraints on the free- 
dom of human action; but it is not the 
less true that they provide for the clas- 
sification of men according to their pro- 
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fessions and crafto — ^the best system 
which human wisdom has ever devised 
to extend their legitimate influence, and 
assuage their unavoidable misfortunea 
It is true that all taxation must ulti- 
mately be paid from the produce of the 
soil in the country where it is imposed, 
or in those which exchange their rude 
produce for its manufactured articles; 
but it is not less true that the sum 
drawn from the latter source may, in a 
commercial community, come to be 
greater than that derived from the for- 
mer, so that the taxes it can afford to 
pay may greatly exceed the whole rent 
of its land* It is true that there is an 
order to which nature points, and which 
wisdom approves, in human society; 
but it is not the less true that this can 
be nowhere completely established, in 
consequence of the innumerable exist- 
ing interests which have grown up un- 
der a different system; and the philoso- 
pher who unfolds, in one chapter, tiie 
benevolent intentions of Providence in 
the adaptation of the human mind to 
the varying exigencies of society, would 
do well to devote the next to the modi- 
fication which these principles must 
ever receive from the follies, the vices, 
and the selfishness of man.t 

68. X. Insult is more keenly resent- 
ed than injury. The pride of nobility 
is more difficult to tolerate than all the 
exclusive advantages which its order 
possesses. " Numerous and serious as 
the grievances of the French nation 
were," says the ablest of the royalist 
wi-iters, " it was not they that occasion- 
ed the Revolution. Neither the taxes, 
nor the leUret de cachety nor the other 
abuses of authority, nor the vexations 

* This has lonff been the case in Great Bri- 
tain. The rental of the land in ihe island is 
now £45, 758, 615, while the taxes are upwards 
of £50, 000, 000 ; and during the latter years of 
the war were above £70.000,000, or double 
the whole land rent of tiie country at that 
period. 

f The doctrines of the Economists, which 
deserve much more attention than tiiev have 
hitherto reoeiTed, or are likely to receive, in 
the mercantile community of Great Britain, 
are disclosed in several able works. The 
"Physiocratie, ou Constitution Naturelle des 
Gouvememens," by Quesnay, published and 
edited by Bupont de Nemours, contains, in 
three small volumes, their whole principles ; 
—but this work is exceedingly rare. In 



of the intendants, nor the ruinous de- 
lays of justice, have irritated the nation ; 
it is the prestige of nobility which has 
excited all the ferment: a fact which 
proves that it was the shopkeepers, the 
men of letters, the monied interest — 
in fine, all those who were jealous of the 
nobility — ^who roused against them the 
lower classes in the towns, and the pea- 
santry in the country. In truth, it is 
an extraordinary circumstance, that the 
nation should say to a child possessed 
of parchment,-7* You shall one day be 
either a prelate, a marshal, or an am- 
bassador, as you choose,' while it has 
nothing to offer to its o^er children." 
In fact^ the men of talent and the men 
of fortune found this distinction so in- 
supportable, that they invariably pur- 
chased a patent of nobility when tiiey 
had the means of doing so; but fr^m 
this arose a new difficulty, and fresh 
dangers to the monarchy. The wealth 
which bought titles could not confer 
eminence; it could not give historic 
names, or remove the stain of ignoble 
birth. Hence the distinction between 
the old families and those newly en- 
nobled, and a division in the aristocracy 
itself, which prevented that body as a 
whole from ever adopting any common 
measures for the general safety. The 
great families were more jealous of the 
paroenut than of the inferior classes of 
the people. From the lajst they antici- 
pated no danger; the first were placed 
in a situation approaching too closely to 
their exclusive domain, to admit of their 
ever combining with tiiem in measures 
for their conmion defence. 

69. The distinction of nobility and 
base-bom was carried to a length in 

"L'Ordro des Sod^t^" by Herder de la 
Rivibre, in two volumes, the same doctrines 
are very ably stated ; and again more Ailly 
developed in La Trone's "Ordre Social,"in 
one large volume. The Qomte de Mirabeau 
(&ther of the great Mirabeaul in his cele- 
Drated work entitled " L'Ami des Hommes,** 
in five volumes, has fUlly expounded the same 
views in an eloquent and systematic maimer. 
The great defect which strikes an English 
reader in them all, is the ignorance of real 
business, and of the practical working of men 
in sodety, which was, without doubt, the un- 
avoidable result of ingenious minds specu- 
lating under a despotic government on such 
subjects^ without the benefit of any real ex- 
perience. 
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France, of which it is difficult, in this 
free country, to form a conception. 
Every person was either noble or rotu- 
Tier; no middle class, no shades of dis- 
tinction were known. On the one side 
were a hundred and fifby thousand privi- 
l^d individuals; on the other, the 
whole body of the French people. All 
situations of importance in the church, 
the army, the courts the bench, or the 
diplomatic line, were exclusively en- 
joyed by the former of these classes. 
Louis XIV., indeed, had laboured to 
break down this exdusive system, and 
the great talent which has immortalised 
his reign, in every walk of knowledge, 
was mainly selected by his discriminat- 
ing eye from the middle classes of so- 
ciety. But the abuses and rigid exclu- 
sion of the old regime reappeared during 
the weakness of his successors, and had 
now been acted on for nearly a century. 
In a flourishing and prosperous country, 
such a system is of itself sufficient to 
produce a revolution. Men of fortune 
will not long submit to the insolence of 
aristocratic pride — ^men of talent, in the 
end, will scorn the trammels of pat- 
ronage and the condescension of fashion. 
When a public has arisen, and the 
means of arriving at distinction, inde- 
pendent of the support of the nobility, 
exist, genius will generally incline, in a 
countiy so situated, to the side, what- 
ever it is, which is opposed to the gov- 
ernment. This tendency may be ob- 
served in all free countries, and in none 
more than in England, as shown by its 
recent history.* It is provided for in 
the independence of thought which is 
the general accompaniment of intellec- 
tual strength, and is the counterpoise 
provided by nature to the influence of 
government, which might otherwise 
prove overwhelming. This change, ac- 
cordingly, had taken place in France 
before the Revolution. The industri- 
ous classes, the men of talent^ the men 
of wealth, were unanimous in their 
hatred of the nobility ; the imiversal 
cry was for Liberty and Equaltct, — a 
cry almost unknown during the English 
Rebellion. Equality of rwik, abolition 
of privileges, equal eligibility for office, 

* "Lords and Ladies don't like to have their 
mouths stopped."— Johnson. 



were the universal objects of desire to 
the nation; because they were the pi'ess- 
ing evils which had excited the discon- 
tents, and thwarted the vanity which 
has always, by their own admission, 
been the leading feature of the French 
character. The insurrection was less 
against the throne than against the no- 
bility ; against the oppressive weight of 
feudal tyranny, inconsistent with the 
spiiit of the age, and bequeathed by the 
power of barbarian conquest 

70. The noble families of France had 
contrived, in a long course of years, to 
engross the whole offices in Uie gift of 
the crown. The higher situations in 
the magistracy were confined to fiffcy 
families, in which they had become al- 
most hereditary, and which could num- 
ber among their ancestors some of the 
greatest men and purest patriots of 
France. StiU, though their merit in 
this respect was universally admitted, 
the monopoly they enjoyed of all ele- 
vated situations in the judicial estab- 
lishment was justly complained of as a 
veiy serious grievance. The whole com- 
missions in the army, above the rank of 
a lieutenant^ were given to persons of 
noble -birth : those in the Maiion du 
Eoi, or body-guards, who were twelve 
thousand strong, were confined to the 
higher nobility; and in the more fa- 
voured corps of that body, the privates 
even were required to be of noble birth. 
Kotwithstanding these substantial ad- 
vantages, the nobility, generally speak- 
ing, had much declined from tiieir an- 
cient splendour. There were in France 
about eighty thousand families claim- 
ing noble descent, and to them belonged 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals, who formed the privileged 
class. Four thousand civil offices either 
conferred or transmitted ttie rights of 
nobility ; but instances of their being 
thus acquired by the Tiers Etat were 
not frequent Of these eighty thousand 
feonilies, about one thousand could trace 
back their origin to the distant ages of 
the monarchy ; but such had been the 
extravaguice of successive generations, 
or the misforttmes in which they had 
come to be involved, that not more than 
three hundred of them were in afflu- 
ence when the Revolution broke out 
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' Only two hundred had historic names, 
or could boast of public services ren- 
dered by their ancestors to tiie state ; 
the remainder, unknown alike in past 
and present times, enjoyed no advan- 
tage but exemption from several of the 
most oppressive direct taxes, and the 
favour of the court in the obtaining of 
commissions in the army. Most of them 
were miserably poor, and debarred alike 
by private pride and public opinion from 
engaging in those lucrative commercial 
pursuits by which the Tiers Etat had 
been so much enriched. Many of this 
latter class were superior to the most 
prosperous of the nobility, a few great 
families alone excepted, in wealth, ta- 
lents, and personal respectability ; but 
still they were ineligible to the higher 
situations in the magistracy, the church, 
or the army ; and they could not, if 
strictly watched, obtain a place in any 
of the parliaments in the kingdom. In 
the nobility itself, a distinction, con- 
sidered to the last degree invidious by 
the older families, existed. This arose 
from the nouveaux anoblis, or new no- 
bility, who had acquired tities in recent 
times by pm*chase, or by the holding of 
offices which conferred that distinction, 
and whose newly-acquired wealth often 
eclipsed the decayed and now anti- 
quated splendour of the ancient houses. 
The most part of the great estates which 
conferred titles had fallen into the hands 
of farmers of the finance, or rich mer- 
chants, while the titled heirs of their 
original owners hung about the courts 
a useless and discreditable burden on 
the state. Thus power and influence 
were confined to a class little qualified 
to exercise them ; while the vast ma- 
jority in numbers, and no inconside- 
rable part of the holders of property in 
the state, were excluded from any en- 
joyment of either. 

71. XL While the nobility was thus 
lowered in consideration and divided in 
feeling, the third estate, or Tiers Etat, 
had immensely advanced, during the 
eighteenth century, in numbers, wealth, 
and respectability. The calamitous ter- 
mination of the wars of Louis XIY. had, 
for a quarter of a century, diverted the 
ambition of France from foreign con- 
quest; and the subsequent contests, 



terminated by the peace of Aix-larCha- 
pelle in 1749 and that of Paris in 1768, 
had not been of such extent or dura- 
tion as seriously to affect the internal 
prosperity of the kingdom. During this 
long period, the industry and activitv of 
the Tiers Etat had brought about an 
extraordinary change in their condition 
and feelings. France had founded colo- 
nies in America. She had Immensely 
extended her maritime commerce; that 
to the single island of St Domingo main- 
tained, as already noticed, sixteen hun- 
dred vessels and twenty-seven thousand 
sailors.* Domestic manufactures had 
spread to a very great degree ; foreign 
commerce was flourishing; her com- 
mercial marine was second only to that 
of Great Britain ; her warlike navy, as 
the American War proved, wad almost 
on a level, for the first time in histoiy, 
with that of her great antagonist The 
riches flowing into the state, from this 
prodigious increase of mercantile indus- 
try, had all been centred in the Tiers 
Etat : the nobility, disdaining the 
humble employments of commerce, re- 
mained in secluded pride, strangers 
alike to the wealth which this industiy 
had produced, and the feelings to which 
it had unavoidably given rise. 

72. As a natural consequence of this 
state of commercial prosperity, the 
principal harbours and manufacturing 
towns in France had greatly increased 
in wealth, population, and influence. 
Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Nantes, were larger cities than the 
capitals of most of the adjoining king- 
doms. Paris had increased to a degree 
that had even become alarming ; it num- 
bered nearly seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and their intelligence and 
mental activity rendered them more in- 
fluential than did even the vast aggre- 
gate of their numbers. During a suc- 
cession of ages, they had largely profited 
by the policy of Richelieu and Louis 

* The exports of France to the Spanish and 
French St Domingo, in 1789, amounted to no 
less than 250,000,000 francs, or £10,000,000 
sterling; its imports from that island, to 
180,000.000 francs, or £7.560,000. The whole 
exports cf Great Britain to all her West India 
islands put together are only £3,600,000 at 
this time (1842.)— See Dumas, Querre de 1798 
d 1808. viii 112. 113. 
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XIV., who attracted the nobles to the 
capital: the extravagance and prodi- 
gality of these haughty seigneurs had 
insensibly, but certainly, caused their 
wealth to glide into the coffers of the 
jewellers and money-lenders. Almost 
all the provincial towns were the seats 
of flourishing branches of manufacture, 
or of a multitude of legal practitioners 
before the local courts, stewards and 
factors on estates, or other function- 
aries, who lai*gely partook in the spoils 
of the absent and heedless nobility.* 
In a higher class, the farmers of fiefs, 
or of the royal revenue, had in great 
part accumulated considerable, some- 
times great fortunes ; and it was hard 
to say whether the royal influence was 
most impaired by the large portion of 
the revenue which they diverted from 
the public treasury, or by the conside- 
ration they imparted to the Tiers Etat, 
now, if not in open hostility to, at least 
in sullen alienation from the ci*own. 

73. It was the natural result of this 
prosperous condition of the middle 
classes, that they had, in great part at 
least, received an education which might 
put their superiors to the blush, if they 
reflected on the greater advantages they 
had enjoyed, and the lai^er xneans of 
acquisition which they had misapplied. 
This was the imavoidable consequence 
of their situation ; for they were brought 
up to professions, such as the law, me- 
dicine, commerce, or the humbler star 
tions in the church, in which a certain 
degi'ee of information was indispensable 
to the obtaining even of the most infe- 
rior employment; and the higher could 
only be reached by intellectual cultiva- 
tion of no ordinary kind. It had long 
been observed in France, accordingly, 
that the middle classes were, with some 
brilliant exceptions, not only better in- 
formed, but incomparably superior in 
ability to the noblesse or the clergy; and 

* If the birth and parentage of a lar^e pro- 
portion of the persons who played an impor- 
tant part in the Revolution is examined, it 
will be found that they were the sons or grand- 
sons of stewards of estates, Ixdlif^ and fac- 
tors, or domestic servants and valets-de- 
chambre in the chateaus of the neighbouring 
proprietors, the descendants of whom had 
risen to the rank of advocates, physicians, at- 
torneys, or Burffeons in the provincial towns 
where they had been bom. — ^Bouillg, 55, note. 



the greater part of the literary men or 
philosophers, who ,for half a century 
before the Revolution directed the pub- 
lic thought, had sprung from this class. 
In all countries, even the most free, 
intellectual vigour and ability, arising 
from the middle class, is in the geneitd 
case inclined to the democratic side; for 
the very obvious reason that, sprung 
from its ranks, it sympathises with its 
feelings, and is identified with its real 
or supposed interests. If this tendency 
is clearly discernible in Great Britain, 
where the career of talent is open to 
all, and the son of a commoner is so 
frequently raised to the woolsack or 
the archiepiscopal chair, it may be 
conceived with how much vehemence 
it must have operated in France, where 
a sullen line of demarcation prescribed 
a limit to the elevation even of the 
most transcendant abilities in the mid- 
dle class; and all elevated situations 
at the court, in the army, the magis- 
tracy, the church, and the diplomatic 
line, were rigorously confined to per- 
sons of higher birth, but inferior quali- 
fications. 

74. XII. The taxation of France af- 
forded a practical grievance of the most 
serious kind, rendered yet more galling 
by the inequality with which it was im- 
p»-<«d. The two privileged orders, the 
nojles and the clergy, were exempted 
from several of the most oppressive 
imposts — a privilege grotmded on the 
feudal fiction, that the former defended 
the state by their swords, while the 
latter interceded for it by their prayers. 
Such a ground of exemption was pecu- 
liarly tmtenable after a long period of 
peace, during which the nobflity were 
exclusively occupied in the frivolities 
of the court, and many of the higher 
clergy were suspected, with too much 
reason, of sharing in its vices. The 
actual addition which the exemption of 
so large a proportion of the most opu- 
lent classes made to the burdens of the 
people, though by no means inconsider- 
able, was the least part of the evil : the 
bitterness lay in the sense of its injus- 
tice. But much misrepresentation has 
taken place on this subject, and the 
freedom from taxation by the privileged 
orders has been generally described as 
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much more extensiye than it really 
was. They certainly did not contribute 
equally with each other, or with the 
commons ; but they both paid largely 
to the public service. Neither the no- 
bility nor the clergy enjoyed exemption 
from any of the indirect impositions 
which in France, as in other countries, 
constituted so large a proportion of the 
public revenue. The former paid the 
capitation tax and the twentieth penny 
or yingti^me, which, together, some- 
times amounted to four shiilingB in the 
pound. The clergy in the provinces an- 
nexed by conquest to France, compre- 
hending about an eighth of the terri- 
tory and a sixth of the wealth of the 
kingdom, also paid the capitation and 
the vingti^me ; and although the clergy 
in the old provinces did not pay the 
capitation, this was because they had 
redeemed it by payment of 24,000,000 
of francs, or £1,000,000 sterling : they 
did not pay the vingti^me, but they, in 
return, made free giffcs and were sub- 
ject to other charges, which amounted 
to nearly as much as their proportion 
of what was paid by the other orders. 
The real ground of complaint^ and it 
was a most substantial one, was the ex- 
emption of both the privileged orders 
from the taille — a direct burden on the 
produce of land of the most odious and 
impolitic kind, and the weight of which, 
being borne exclusively by the Tiers 
Etat, led to the general impression that 
the privileged orders were entirely fireed 
from taxation of any sort 

75. The taxes of France were not 
only heavy, and liable to hateful ex- 
emptions, but they were imequally dis- 
tributed even upon the classes who bore 
them, and were, in an especial manner, 
oppressive to the cultivators of the soiL 
The taille and the vingtidme imposts 
— exclusively affecting agricultural la- 
bour, and rising in proportion to its 
profits — ^with other smaller burdens, 
amounted to no less than 171,000,000 
francs, or £6,840,000 sterling, a sum at 
least equivalent to £15,000,000 on the 
land of England. So excessive was the 
burden which this created upon agri- 
cultural labour, that it has been calcu- 
lated, by a very competent observer, 
that in some districts where the valua- 



tion was rigorously taken, supposing 
the produce of an acre worth £3, 2s. 7d., 
the proportion which went to the king 
was £1, 18s. 4d.; that to the landlord, 
18s.; that to the actual.cultivator, 5s.; 
or, if the proprietor cultivated his own 
land, his ahm was only £1, 4s. 3d., 
while that of the king was £1, 18s. 4d. 
In other words, if the produce of an 
acre had been divided into twelve parts, 
nearly seven and a half went to the king, 
three and a half to the proprietor, and 
one to the farmer; whereas in England, ■ 
at the same period, if the produce of an 
acre were £8, the land-tax and poor- 
rates would be 10s., the rent £1, 10&, 
and the share of the cultivator £6 — 
three-fourths of the produce instead of 
one-twelffch, as mider the French mo- 
narchy. Nearly one-third of France, at 
this period, was in the hands of snoall 
proprietors, upon whom these taxes fell 
with unusual severity; and some of 
these, particularly in tilie Limousin, the 
Cevennes, the lower Pyrenees, and 
Dauphin^, had abandoned cultivation 
altogether, from the weight of the bur- 
dens to which they were subjected. 

76. The taxes on consumption amount- 
edto 260,000,000francs, or £10,400,000, 
and the total revenue to 469,000,000 
francs, or £18,750,000 ; but this im- 
mense burden was imposed without any 
regard to equality in the different pro- 
vinces. Some had obtained commuta- 
tions unreasonably favourable to them- 
selves ; others, from having evinced a 
refiractory spirit, had been saddled with 
more than a just proportion of the pub- 
lic burdens. Those who had acquired 
no commutation, were liable to a pro- 
gressive and most vexatious increase of 
their imposts. The fixing of the amount 
of these taxes affecting each individual 
was in the hands of tiie intendants of 
theprovinces, from whose decision there 
was, practically speaking, no appeal, and 
who frequently exercised their powers 
in an arbitrary manner. Royal com- 
missions had been established to take 
cognisance of questions regarding the 
revenues, of which the decision properly 
belonged to the ordinary tribunals; se- 
veral contributions were judged of by 
the king in council — a species of judi- 
cature in which justice, in a question 
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between the crown and a subject, was 
not likely to be obtained. 

77. XIII. When the weight of the 
taxes under which they groaned is con- 
sidered, it will not appear surprising 
that the cultivators of France were in 
the most miserable state. Mr Young 
calculated, in 1789, that the rural la- 
bourer in France, taking into view the 
price of provisions, was seventy-six per 
cent poorer than in England ; that is, 
he had seventy-six per cent less of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life than 
fell to the lot of a similar class in this 
country. Rural labour being seventy- 
six per cent cheaper in France than in 
England, it follows that all those classes 
which depend on that labour, and are 
the most numerous in society, were, 
in a similar proportion, less at their 
ease, worse fed, worse lodged, worse 
clothed, than their brethren on this 
side of the Channel. With a very few 
exceptions, accordingly, the peasantry 
were in the most indigent condition — 
their houses dark, coinfortless, and al- 
most destitute of furniture — ^their dress 
ragged and miserable — ^their food the 
coarsest and most humble fare. " It 
reminded me," says Mr Young, " of the 
miseries of Ireland ! " Nor was the con- 
dition of the people more comfortable 
in those extensive districts of the coun- 
try where small properties existed ; on 
the contrary, these were imiformly dis- 
tinguished by the most numeroiis and 
squalid population. Nor is this sur- 
prising : nothing can conduce so much 
to a redundant population as a minute 
division of landed property and an op- 
pressive government; the means of sub- 
sistence, without the means of enjoy- 
ment; scope to the principle of in- 
crease, without any development of its 
limitations. 

78. In addition to an indigent peas- 
antry, France was cursed with its usual 
attendant, a non-resideni body of land- 
ed proprietors. This was an evil of the 
very first magnitude, drawing after it, 
as is invariably the case, a discontented 
tenantry and a neglected country. The 
great proprietors all resoi*ted to Paris in 
quest of amusement, of dissipation, or 
of advancement; and, excepting in La 

VOL. I. 



Vendue, where a totally different system 
of manners prevailed, the coimtry was 
hardly ever visited by its landowners. 
The natural consequence of this was, that 
no kindly feelings, no common interest, 
imited the landlord and his tenantry. 
The former regarded the cultivators in 
no other light than as beasts of burden, 
from whose labour the greatest propor- 
tion of profit was to be extracted ; the 
latter considered their lords as tyrants, 
known only by the vexatious visits and 
endless demands of their bailiffs. From 
being neglected by their natural guar- 
dians, and experiencing no benefits or 
encouragement from them, the labour- 
ing classes everywhere imbibed a sour 
and discontented spirit, and were ready 
to join any incendiaries who promised 
them the pillage of the chateaus of their 
landlords, or the division of their es- 
tates. Nor was this all : all those use- 
ful and beneficial undertakings, so com- 
mon in England, which bind together 
the landed aristocracy and their tenan- 
*i7» ^7 the benefit they confer upon the 
estates of the former, and the employ- 
ment they afford to the industry of the 
latter, were unknown in France. No im-^ 
provements in agriculture, no advances 
of capital, were made by the proprietors 
of the soil ; roads, harbours, canals, and 
bridges, were undertaken and managed 
exclusively by the government; and the 
influence naturally arising from the em- 
ployment of industry, and the expendi- 
ture of capital, was wholly lost to the 
French noblesse. In La Vendue alone, 
the landlords lived in pristine simpli- 
city, consuming in rustic profusion the 
produce of their estates upon their own 
lands ; and in La Vendue alone the te- 
nantry supported them in the hour of 
trial, and waged a long doubtful and 
glorious war with the Republican forces. 
79. XIV. The local burdens and le- 
gal services due by the tenantry to their 
feudal superiors, were to the last degree 
vexatious and oppressive. The peasantry 
in France were almost all ignorant; not 
one in fifty could read, and in each pro- 
vince they were unaware of what was 
passing in the neighbouring one. At 
the distance of twenty leagues from Pa- 
ris, they were unacquainted with whal 
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was going forward during the most in- 
teresting era of the Revolution. They 
rose at the instigation of the demagogues 
in the neighbouring towns to bum the 
chateaus of their landlords, but never 
carried their ideas* beyond the little cir- 
cle of their immediate observation. No 
public meetings were held, no periodical 
press was within their reach, to spread 
the flame of discontent; yet the spirit of 
resistance was universal from Calais to 
Bayonne. This affords decisive evidence 
of the existence of a serious mass of op- 
pression or nimierous local grievances, 
capable of producing discontent so gene- 
ral, and hatred so implacable. The feu- 
dal rights of the landed proprietors stood 
foremost in this list of grievances. The 
most important operations of agricul- 
ture were fettered or prevented by the 
game-laws, and the restrictions intended 
for their support Wild animals of the 
mostdestructive kind, such as boars and 
herds of deer, were permitted to go at 
lai^ge, through large districts called Capi- 
tainerieSf without any enclosures to pro- 
tect the crops. The damage they did 
to the farmers, in four parishes of Mont- 
ceau alone, amounted to 184,000 francs, 
or £7600 aryear. Numerous edicts exist- 
ed, which prohibited hoeing and weed- 
ing, lest the young partridges should be 
killed; mowing hay, lest the eggs shoiild 
be destroyed ; taking away the stubble, 
lest the birds should be deprived of shel- 
ter; manuring with nightsoil, lest their 
flavour should be injiured. Complaints 
for the infraction of these edicts were 
all carried before the manorial courts, 
where every species of oppression, chi- 
canery, and fraud was practised. No- 
thing can exceed the force of expr<;ssion 
used in the cahiers of the provincial bo- 
dies, in describing the severity of these 
feudal services. 

80. Fineswereimposedatevery change 
of property in the direct and collateral 
line, and at every sale on purchasers ; 
the people were bound to grind their 
com at the landlord's mill, to press their 
grapes at his press, and baketheir bread 
at his oven ; corvdes, or obligations to re- 
pair the roads, founded on custom, de- 
crees, and servitude, were enforced with 
the most rigorous severity; in many 
places the use even of handmillswas not 



free, and theseigneurs were invested with 
the power of selling to the peasantry the 
right of bruising buckwheat or barley 
between stones. It is vain to attempt a 
description of the feudal services which 
pressed with so much severity upon in- 
dustiy in every part of France. Their 
names cannot And parallel words in the 
English language.* Long before the 
Revolution broke out, complaints were 
loudly heard over the whole country, of 
the baneful tendency of these feudal ex- 
actions.t They became better under- 
stood by the higher classes as it ad- 
vanced, from the clamour which was 
raised by the nobility at their abolition. 
The corv^es, or burdens imposedfor the 
maintenance of the highways, annually 
ruined vast numbers of the farmers. In 
filling up one valley in Lorraine, no less 
than three himdredwere reduced to beg- 
gary. The enrolments for the militia 
were also the subject of general com- 
plaint, and styled in the cahiers "an in- 
justice without example." But the peo- 
ple soon found that they had made a 
grievous exchsmge in substituting for it 
the terrible conscription of Napoleon. 

81. Indeed, although these services 
were numerous and vexatious, they did 
not constitute so considerable a griev- 

* We should be at a loss to know what was 
meant by "Chevauches, Qumtaines Soule, 
Saut de Foisson, Baiser de Marias, Chansons, 
Transports d'CEuf sur Charrette, Silence dea 
Grenouilles, Conrde & Misdricorde, Helods, 
Leade, Coiiponage, Cartilage, Barrage, Fou- 
age, Mar^hau^^ Ban Veu, Ban d'Aoat» 
Troussfe, Gilinage, Civirage, Taillabillitd, 
Yingtaine, Stertage, Bordelage, Meriage, Ban 
de Vendanges, Droit d' Accept^ " If the univer- 
sal voice of the French people, manifested in 
their cahiers, or oflBdal instructions to the 
Deputies at the States-general from the elec- 
tors, had not proclaimed that they signified 
real and oppressive biuxlens. — Youno's Tra- 
tfeU in France, i 206. 

t An old law, long obsolete, but character- 
istic of the state of the people in feudal ages, 
was mentioned in the debates in the Assem- 
bly on the feudal services, which declared it 
illegal for a seigneur in some provinces to put 
to death more than two ter/t in order to warm 
his feet, by putting them in their entrails, 
when returning (rom hunting. This appears 
hardly credible ; but the MercJuta Mulierum, 
or right of the seigneur to lie with his vas- 
sal's wife the first night of her marriage, be- 
fore her husband, was common to France 
with other feudal countries, and was long 
claimed in some parts of the kingdom by the 
seigneurs. — See HUtoire de la Rifvolution, par 
Deux Amis de la LtberU, it 212. 
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ance as the indignant feelings of the 
French provinci^ writers would lead 
us to imagine. " The people of Scot- 
land," says Sir Walter Scott, " were in 
former times subject to numerous ser- 
vices which are now summed up in the 
emphatic word rent ;* and this, in truth, 
was equally the case with the French 
tenantry. Their general condition was 
that of mitayers; that is, they received 
their implements and stock from their 
landlords, and divided with him the 
gross produce after the tax-gatherer was 
satisfied. The numerous feudal services 
were just a payment of rent in kind; a 
species of liquidation universal and una- 
voidable in all rural districts in a cer- 
tain state of civilisation, when a ready 
market for agricultural produce is, from 
the absence of great towns, or the want 
of internal communication, not to be 
found. The people expected, when feu- 
dal services and tithes were abolished 
during the Revolution, that their 
amount would form a clear addition to 
their gains ; but they soon found that 
they only augmented the rent of their 
landlords, or were exchanged for an 
enormous land-tax rigorously collected 
hy government, and iJbat their own con- 
dition was in no degree ameliorated. 
Without doubt, the multitude of de- 
mands on the French tenantry was often 
in the highest degree vexatious ; but it 
may be doubted whether their weight 
has been alleviated by their condensa- 
tion into a single payment ; and whe- 
ther the terrors of the words Rent and 
Taxes do not now equal those of the 
whole catalogue of feudal obligations.* 
82. XY. The administration of jus- 
tice, as in all coimtries where public 
opinion has not its due weight, or the 
judges are exempted from its control, 
was liable to many abuses in France. 
In some places it was partial, and said 
to be venal. Fortune, liberal presents, 
court favour, the smiles of a handsome 
wife, or promises of advancement to re- 
lations, sometimes swayed the decisions 
of the judges in the inferior tribunals. 
This evil was felt in many parts of the 

* The land-tax in France is now twenty per 
cent on an avera^, at the very lowest^ on the 
gross agriculture profits ; often forty or fifty 
per cent on the landowners' gains. 



country. The common opinion, though 
often unfounded, was, that to obtwn 
justice in any of the provincial courts 
was out of the question. Nor were the 
decisions of the parliaments or supreme 
courts, whether of the capital or pro- 
vinces, altogether unsullied. These nu- 
merous and public-spirited bodies, not- 
withstanding their loud professions of 
patriotism, were not always immacu- 
late ; and the diversity of their customs 
introduced a degree of variance into 
their determinations, which rendered 
all attempt at imiformity impracticable. 
But although, like the other institutions 
of the monarchy, the provincial pai'lia- 
ments stood much in need of amend- 
ment, yet they had several particiilars 
in their constitution deserving of the 
highest approbation, and which had 
rendered them the cradles of freedom 
during the corruptions and oppression 
of preceding reigns. They possessed 
one fundamental excellence —they were 
independent. The most doubtful cir- 
cumstance connected with their mode 
of appointment, that of its being by 
purchase, contributed to this independ- 
ence of character. The members of 
these courts held for life, indeed many 
may be said to have held by inheritance. 
Though appointed in the first instance 
by the monarch, they were nearly be- 
yond his power, for he could not remove 
them ; and for long they had enjoyed 
the power of electing the members of 
their body, subject to his approval ; so 
that they were practically independent. 
The more determined the exertions of 
that authority against them became, the 
more their spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence became manifest. They conu 
posed permanent bodies politic, and, 
from that corporate and lasting consti 
tution, were well calculated to afford 
both certainty and stability to the lawa 
They had been a safe asylum to these 
laws in all the revolutions of opinion, 
and under all the frowns of power. 
They had saved that sacred deposit of 
the country during the reigns of arbi- 
trary princes and the struggles of arbi- 
trary factions. They were the great 
safeguard to private property : their de- 
cisions, though varying with the cus- 
toms of the different provinces, were. 
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generally speaking, honest and upright : 
they had famished no inconsiderable 
corrective to the vices and excesses of 
the monarchy. The independent spirit 
which terminated in the Revolution be- 
gan in the free and courageous conduct 
of these assemblies, during a contest of 
nearly half a century with the crown ; 
and it is one of the strongest proofs of 
the insanity which ultimately got pos- 
session of the public mind, that one of 
the first acts of the democratic party, 
upon attaining supreme authority, was 
to sweep away those venerable bulwarks 
by which the people had so long been 
sheltered from the invasion of despotic 
power. 

88. XVI. The royal prerogative, by 
a series of successful usurpations, had 
reached a height inconsistent with any- 
thing like real freedom. The most im- 
portant right of a citizen, that of deli- 
berating on the passing of laws, and the 
granting of supplies, had fallen into 
desuetude. Fqr nearly two centuries, 
the kings, of their own authority, had 
published ordinancet possessing all the 
authority of laws, and which originally 
could not be sanctioned but by the re- 
presentatives of the people. The right 
of approving or registering, as it was 
called, these ordinances, was transferred 
fh>m the States-general, which were 
rarely convoked, to the parliaments and 
courts of justice; but their deliberations 
were liable to be suspended by lits de 
fustieet or personal interventions of the 
sovereign, and infringed by arbitrary 
imprisonments. The regulations, which 
could legally be made only by the king 
in council, were frequently adopted 
without the intervention of that body; 
and so common had this abuse become, 
that in many departments of govern- 
ment it was habituaL Taxes were im- 
posed without the consent of the nation, 
or of its representatives : those origin- 
ally laid on by legal authority continued 
after the stipulated period of their en- 
durance had ceased, or were augmented 
far beyond the amount agreed to by the 
people. Criminal commissions, com- 
posed of persons nominaj;ed solely by 
che crown, were frequentiy appointed, 
and rendered both personal liberty and 
real property insecure. "Warrants of 



imprisonment, without either accusa- 
tion or trial, might deprive any subjects 
of their freedom, and consign them to 
dungeons for the remainder of their 
lives. Debts to an enormous amount, 
and of which the annual charge absorbed 
more than half the revenue of the state, 
had been contracted without national 
authority, or increased without its 
knowledge. The public creditors, kept 
in the dark as to the state of the finan- 
ces, or of the security which existed for 
their payment, were daily becoming 
more apprehensive as to the ultimate 
solvency of the state. The personal 
expenses of the kings had risen imder 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
to a very great height, and they were not 
distinguished from the ordinary expen- 
diture of government, except in a secret 
record, no part of which was divulged 
to the people. The salaries of all the 
civil servants of the crown, and of the 
higher officers in the army, were deemed 
excessive ; while the duties of their seve- 
ral offices weretoo often either neglected 
or performed by deputy. 

84. What rendered this tremendous 
power of imprisoning any person at the 
mere whim of the king, or any of hia 
ministers or mistresses, the more ob- 
noxious, was the extreme inconsistency 
with which it had been exercised, and 
the total impossibility of foreseeing 
what doctrines or measures might not, 
at no distant period, consign the most 
eminent men in France to confinement 
in the Bastile for years, perhaps for life. 
During the course of the long contest 
of the king with the parliaments, and 
the still more acrimonious disputes of 
the Jesuits with the Jansenists, the op- 
posite parties had alternately been suc- 
cessful, and each had invariably applied, 
without mercy, the terrible engine of 
solitary imprisonment, to overawe or 
coerce its opponents. The ministers of 
the crown opened the gates of the Bas- 
tile with equal readiness to the enemies 
of whichever of the contending parties 
had, for the moment, got possession of 
the royal confidence. Nay, their mis- 
tresses were often ready, for a small 
gratuity, to procure lettres de cachet for 
any applicant^ to further the purposes 
of intngue or domestic jealousy. Sel? 
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dom were they refused to the powerful 
or the affluent* When M. de la Vril- 
li^re surrendered the seals of the home 
office, which he had held for half a cenr 
tury, to Malesherbes, in 1775, there 
was no party, religious or political, in 
France, the chiefs of which he had not, 
on some previous occasion, sent into 
exile, or immured in the Bastile. The 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, the parti- 
sans of the court and the leaders of the 
parliament, the leaders of the church 
and the philosophic atheists, had been 
indiscriminately visited with this ter- 
rible penalty. The numbers of UUres 
de cachet he had signed was incalcul- 
able :t he had inmiured the Molinist 
friends of the Pope at the desire of the 
Regent Orleans, who depended on the 
parliaments ; he had next sent to the 
Bastile the Jansenists in great numbers, 
to pay court to the Abb^ Dubois, who 
was intriguing at Rome to obtain a 
cardinal's hat : under Cardinal Fleury 
and M. Arguella, he had confined within 
the same walls the leaders of the parlia- 
ment who opposed the court; and more 
recently had sent into exile the Abb^ 

* " I have heard the melancholy adventure 
of a younff flower-girl, remarkable for her 
beauty, c^ed Jeannetou. One day the Che- 
valier de Coignv met her radiant in bloom, 
and sparkling with happiness. He questioned 
her as to the cause of her vivid satisfiEu^ion. 
* I am fortunate, ' said she : ' my husband is a 
viper, a brute— he annoys me. I have just 

been with Count St Flor«itin : Madame , 

who ei^joys his &vour, has received me in the 
most fiivourable manner ; and /br ten louis I 
am to obtain a lettre de cachet^ which will de- 
liver me from my jealous husband.' 

"Two years after, de Coigny a^n met 
Jeannetou, sad, thin, yellow, with downcast 
eyes. 'Ha! my poor Jeanncton,' said he, 
' where have you been ?— one never sees you.' 
'Alas I Monsieur,' said she, 'I was a fool to 
congratulate myself. My rascally husband, 
having conceived the same idea as myself; 
had (uso gone to the minister, and the same 
day, through the tame interposition, had ob- 
tained an order for my incarceration ; so that 
it cost us twenty louis to secure each other's 
imprisonment.' " — Souvenirs du Comte de Si- 
pur, ii. 187; Ds Tocqusville, Histoire de 
Louis XV., ii. 489. 

t It has been stated to have amounted to 
the enormous number of 50;000; but this 
estimate appears to be exasfferated; but 
25,000, or 600 a-year, is probablv within the 
mark; ooncdderably less in half a century 
than, under the Convention, were sometimes 
imprisoned in a single month.— See Boissy 
d'Akolas, Vie de Malesherbes, ii. 23, 26. 



Terray, and M. de Maupeou — ^the very 
ministers who had directed the last ar- 
rests. Finally, he had imprisoned num- 
bers of the philosophers, who ere long 
supplanted him in office; and M. de 
Malesherbes, to whom he surrendered 
the portfolio of the home office in 1775, 
had himself been confined in the Bastile, 
under his warrant, only four years 
before. 

85. XYIL Another frightful remnant 
of feudal cruelty which existed in France 
down to the close of the reign of Louis 
XV., was the use of torture — not only 
in order to extract confessions from pri- 
soners previous to trial, but to increase 
the sufferings and aggravate the horror 
of their punishment This dreadful 
barbarity, the bequest of ages of vio- 
lence and anarchy, was continued in 
France with a blindness which appears 
incredible, not only after the long esta- 
blishment of regular government had 
rendered it unnecessary, but when the 
increasing humanity and laxity of the 
age had made it insupportable. All 
Europe had shuddered at the ati*ocious 
and prolonged cruelty with which Da- 
miens, who had attempted the life of 
Louis XV. in 1757, was executed — a 
cruelty which sets, if possible, in a 
brighter light the admirable demency 
which induced Greoi^ge III. in England 
to save the life of every one of the nume- 
rous assassins who had tried to murder 
him.$ Nor was it only for such great 
state offences that these horrible tor- 
ments were inflicted, or for the crimes, 
such as parricide, which all ages have 
stigmatised as of the deepest dye : the 
barbarity of the church — for it deserves 

♦ " On the 28th March 1767, at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, his terrific punishment com- 
menced. Firsts his right hand was burned ; 
then his flesh was evervwhere torn by red- 
hot pincers. Melted lead was poured into his 
wounds, and finally he was broken on the 
wheel"- See Lacrbtkllb, Histoire de France 
petidant le zviii. Siiele, iii. 285. On the 9tli 
May 1766, the heroic Lally, wholly innocent 
of the crimes laid to his charge, who had so 
gallantly defended Fondicherry agidnst the 
English, after having been imprisoned four 
years* and repeatedly tortured, was drawn ou 
a hurdle, by sentence of the parliament of 
Paris, to the place of execution, and there be- 
headed, with his mouth closed by a wooden 
gag, to prevent his addressing the people. — 
Biographie Vuiveiselle, voce Lallv, xxiii. 2fi2 
263. 
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no lighter name — ^had perpetrated simi- 
lar punishments for offences against 
religion, in themselves rather disorders 
than crimes, and for which a fine or a 
few months' imprisonment would have 
been an adequate expiation. 

86. So late as the year 1766, two 
young officers, in a drunken frolic, in- 
sulted, during the night, a crucifix of 
wood, which stood on the bridge of 
Abbeville. For this offence, which 
would rightly have been visited by a 
fine of twenty louis, or imprisonment 
for three months, they were both indict- 
ed: one fled, and received a commission 
from the King of Prussia ; but the other, 
named La Barre, a youth of seventeen 
years, the son of an ancient family in 
the magistracy, was sentenced to be put 
to the torture, to have his tongue cut 
out, and to be afterwards beheaded, 
which inhuman sentence was actually 
carried into execution. Voltaire, from 
his retreat at Femey, raised his power- 
ful voice against tlus abominable pro- 
ceeding : on this occasion, at least, it 
may safely be affirmed, he had all the 
right-thinking men in Europe on his 
side. As if, too, it had been specially 
intended to excite public indignation to 
the highest possible degree, torture was 
inflicted on criminals, not only in the 
dungeons of the Bastile, but in broad 
daylight in the streets of Paris ; and so 
late as 1790, the citizens of the capital 
were excruciated by the cries of a 

* ** The punishment of the wheel, which 
was sappresscd in 1790, was one of the most 
frifihtful which can be imagined. The crimi- 
nal was extended on a St Andrew's cross. 
There were on it eight notches cut^ one below 
each arm, between the elbow and the wrist, 
another between each elbow and the shoiild- 
ers : one imder each thigh, and one under 
each log. The executioner, armed with a 
heavy triangular bar of iron, gave a violent 
blow on each of these eight plaoes, and, of 
course, broke the bone ; and a ninth on the 
pit of the stomach. The mangled victim was 
now lifted fVom the cross^ and stretched on a 
small wheel, placed vertically at one of the 
ends of the ci*06S, his back on the upper part 
of tbo wheel, his head and feet hanging down. 
The sentence bore, that he was to remain 
there as long ' as it please Ood to prolong his 
life.' Many lingered there five or six hours ; 
some lonoer. A son of a jeweUer, in the Place 
Dauphin^ who had murdered his &ther, was 
only relieved by death at the end of twenty- 
four hours. These unhappy wretches, often 
uttering horrible blasphemies, always tor- 



wretched human being, who during 
several hours was exposed on the wheel, 
in the Place de Grfeve. The historian 
can hardly bring his pen to transcribe 
the awful details of the sufferings of 
these unhappy victims : but he who 
wishes to write or read the history of 
the French Revolution, must steel his 
mind to the contemplation of scenes of 
horror ; and before entering on the 
dreadfid atrocities of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, it is well to consider the barbarities 
of the ancient regime, to which they are, 
in part at least, to be asciibed.* It is 
to the honour of the Revolution that it 
put a stop, it is to be hoped for ever, to 
these frightful barbarities ; and amidst 
the innumerable crimes of its authors, 
this at least is to be recorded to their 
praise, that they never reverted, except 
at first> and in the most vehement ex- 
citement, to those ancient cruelties; and 
that their victims, save in a few in- 
stances of popular violence in the out- 
set, suffered only by the edge of the 
guillotine. 

87. XVIIL Corruption in its worst 
form had long tainted the manners of 
the court as well as the nobility, and 
poisoned the sources of influence. The 
favour of royal mistresses, or the in- 
trigues of the court, openly disposed of 
the highest appointments, both in the 
army, the church, and the civil service. 
Since the reign of the Roman emperors, 
profligacy had never been conducted in 

mented by a continual thirst, incessantly 
called out for something to drink : a man of 
Ood, a priest, never left their side during^ 
their excruciating agony, but incessantly put 
water to their parched lips, wiped the sweat 
from their burning brow, and pointed to a 
merciful Ood above the scaffold, extending 
his arms to receive them. This holy duty 
was always dischaiged by a doctor of the Sor- 
bomie." — DUVA.L, Souvenirs de la Terreur, i. 
167, 158. On reading these heart-rending de- 
tails, one is almost temi)ted to forget all the 
cruelties of the Revolution, and to exclaim 
with Byron, after recounting the inhuman 
sports ofthe Roman amphitheatre, "Arise, ye 
Ooths, and glut your ire ! " And yet, mar- 
vellous circumstance ! decisive ofthe infernal 
agency which was at work in the Revolution, 
these horrid cruelties did not excite nearly so 
much obloqiiy as the religion which assuaged, 
them ; the Revolutionists could find some 
apology for the government which stretched 
the f^ictured criminal on the wheel, but none 
for the priest who wiped the sweat fVom his 
agonised brow. 
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to open and undisguised a manner as 
under Louis XV. and the Regent Or- 
leans. From the secret memoirs of the 
period, which have now been published, 
it is manifest that the licentious novels 
which at that time disgraced the French 
literature, conveyed a faithful picture 
of the manners of the age ; that the 
scenes in Faublas, the Liaisons Dange- 
reuses, and Cr^billon, are by no means 
overcharged. Favourites of women of 
rank, selected often from the middle 
classes of society, were not unfrequent- 
ly rewarded for their fidelity by a place 
in the Bastile, at the instance of their 
treacherous paramours, when they be- 
came tired of their embraces.* The 
reign of Louis XV. is the most deplo- 
rable in French history. If we seek for 
the characters who governed the age, 
we must search the antechambers of 
the Duke de Choiseul, or the boudoirs 
of Madame Pompadour or Du Barn. 
The whole frame of society seemed to 
be decomposed. Statesmen were am- 
bitious to figure as men of letters ; men 
of letters as statesmen ; the great seig- 
neurs as bankers ; the farmers-general 
as great seigneurs. The fashions were 
as ridiculous as the arts were misplaced. 
Shepherdesses were represented in hoops 
in saloons, whei'e colonels were engaged 
in feminine pursuits : everything was 
deranged in the public feeling and man- 
ners, the sure sign of an approaching 
convulsion. Society had I'eached that 
puerile stage which appeared in Rome 
at the time of the Gothic invasion, and 
in Constantinople under the Byzantine 
emperors ; instead of making verses in 
cloisters, they made them in drawing- 

"* Such was the dissoluteness of the manners 
of the court, that no less than 600.000,000 
francs of the public debt, or £20,000,000 ster- 
Img, had been incurred for expenses too igno- 
minious to bear the light, or to be even named 
in the pubUc accounts ; and the amount of 
expenditure of this description was ten times 
greater in the time of Louis XV. than it had 
been m that of Louis XIV. And it appears 
from an authentic document, quoted in Sou- 
lavie's History, that in the sixteen months im- 
mediately preceding the death of Louis XV., 
Madame du Barri had drawn from the royal 
ti-easury no less than 2,460,000 francs, or 
£1 00, 000— equal to fully £200, 000 of our money 
at this time. — See Hittoire de la DAsadence de 
la Monarchic Franpaise, par Soulavie FAin^, 
ill. 330. 



rooms ; a happy epigi'am rendered a 
general more illustrious than a victory 
gained. 

88. It is difficult to treat of this sub' 
ject without disclosing particulars at 
which purity may blush, or on which 
licentiousness may gloat ; but general 
observations make little impression on 
the mind even of the most reflecting 
reader, if not attended with a detail of 
facts which proves that they are well 
founded, and one authentic example of 
the manners of the court and aristo- 
emtio circles in Paris, anterior to the 
Revolution, will produce a stronger 
conviction than whole chapters of 
assertion. All that we read in an- 
cient historians, veiled in the decent 
obscurity of a learned language, of 
the orgies of ancient Babylon, was 
equalled, if not exceeded, by the noc- 
turnal revels of the Regent Orleans, 
the Cardinal Dubois, and his other li- 
centious associates. They would ex- 
ceed belief, if not narrated on the un- 
doubted testimony of concurring eye- 
witnesses. To such a length did the li- 
cense of manners go under the Regent, 
that the young Duchess de Beni, the 
beautiful daughter of that prince, as- 
sisted at his nocturnal revels with his 
mistresses and seveitd opera- dancers, 
and even, with two of the fairest of 
this troop, occasionally personated the 
three goddesses which appeared in the 
fable, and in the costume in which they 
displayed their charms to the son of 
Priam, t Nor were manners improved 
on the accession of Louis XV.; for 

t "At the suppers of the Begent, very 
strange society was assembled — his mis- 
tresses, opera-girls, frequently the Duchess 
de Berri, certidn ladies of easy virtue, men 
whom he did not hesitate to name roti^t [the 
origin of the phrasel and others without 
name, but notorious for their wit and their 
profligacy. The fare was exquisite ; and the 
guests, and the Prince himself, often aided the 
cooks in the preparation of it ; and during the 
sittings, the characters of everj' one, their own 
acquaintances, the mmistry, as well as others, 
were discussed with fearful license. They 
drank much, and of the best vintages ; tlicy 
inflamed themselves ; they poured forth ob- 
scenities at the pitch of their voices, and im- 
pieties to an equal degree ; and, when satiated 
with riot, and far gone in intoxication, they 
retired to sleep." — Mimoires de M. lb Due dk 
St Simon (an eyewitness); and Lacretklli^ 
i. 147, 143. 
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although, during his earlier years, his 
manners were correct^ and he was en- 
thusiastically beloved by his subjects,* 
yety as he advanced in life, he fell un- 
der the government of successive mis- 
tresses, each more dissolute and de- 
gi'aded than her predecessor ; until at 
length decorum was so openly violated 
at court, that even the corrupted cir- 
cles of Yersailles were scandalised by 
the undisguised profligacy which was 
exhibited. Female society had come to 
realise the state foreshadowed by the 
genius of Milton — 

" For that &ir female troop thou aaVst^ that 

seem'd 
Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 
Bred only and completed to the taste 

* When Louis XV. lay at the point of death, 
at Metz, in 1744, the grief and consternation 
at Paris were extreme. " Paris," says the 
contemporary annalist, "all in terror, seemed 
a city taken by storm : the churches resounded 
with supplications and groans, the prayers of 
the prieste and people were every moment in- 
terrupted bv their sobs, and it was from an 
interest so dear and tender that his surname 
Bien-aim^ was acquired— a title higher than 
all the rest this great prince has yet earned." 
— Henault, AhrigiChronologiquedeVHUMre 
de France, p. 701 ; and Voltaire, SUek de 
Louis XV., c. 5. But when the same prince 
lay on the real bed of death, thirty years after- 
wards, no symptoms of grief were shown ; 
ind the decease of the sovereign excited only 
% passing remark among the people — so com- 
pletely had the unmeasured promgacy of his 
latter year5i alienated the affections even of 
that little scrupulous nation. — See Besen- 
val'b MHnoiret, ii. 59-90. It was no wonder 
the Parisians were tired of Louis XV. The 
Pare atue Cerft alone cost the nation, while it 
was kept up, no less than 100,000,000 francs, 
or £4,000,000 sterling.— Laorgtelle, iii. 172. 

t Paradise Lost, xi 615. 

t Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, afterwards 
Marchioness of Pompadour, was bom in 1722. 
Her &ther was a butcher. The vivacity and 
g^race of the young damsel soon led her rela- 
tions to speculate on her attractions, as a 
source of profit to themselves ; and she was 
90 conscious of her power to please, that she 
afterwards admitted that from the first she 
oad a secret presentiment she was destined 
no captivate the king. She was early married 
ro Lenormand, a landed proprietor ; but her 
disposition to gallantry being decided, after 
being for some time the chosen favourite of a 
select circle of admirers, it was resolved to try 
the e£fbct of her charms on royalty. For this 
purpose she drove out in an open caliche, ele- 
gantly dressed, in the forest of Senart^ where 
the king himted, and was pun>08ely made to 
cross the royal path. The monarch was so 
captivated by her grace and beauty that he 
v)ut her the spoils of the chase ; but the reigii- 



Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the 

eye; 
To these the sober race of men, whose lives 
Reliffious titled them the sons of Ood, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their feme. 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of these feir atheists, and now swim in joy 
Ere long to swim at large, and laugh, for 

which 
The world ere long a world of tears must 

weep "t 

89. Madame Pompadour X concealed 
the ambiguous nature of her situation 
by the elegance of her manners, the 
discretion with which she exercised her 
power, and the encouragement which 
she afforded to literature and the arts ; 
but when Madame du Barri,§ with 
younger years, more seducing charms, 

ing favourite, the Duchess de Chateauroux, 
succeeded at that time in keeping her at a 
distance from the court. After l^e duchess's 
death, in 1744, he again met her at a masked 
ball in Paris, and on this occasion her con- 
quest was complete : she was soon after re- 
moved to apartments in Versailles, received 
a pension of 240,000 francs (£10,000) a-year, 
was made Dame de Palais to the Queen, 
created Marchioness of Pompadour, and soon 
saw all France at her feet. The Jesuits, the 
Jansenists, the noblesse, the parliaments, al- 
ternately experienced her indulgence and her 
persecution. Her sway continued nearly un- 
abated till her death, in 1764, at the age of 
forty-two. Her tastes were elegant and H- 
fined, though expensive ; and she made, on 
the whole, a better use of her unboimded 
power tlian might have been expected.— See 
Biographie Universale (Pompadour), 283, 290. 
§ Madame du Barri was bom at Vaucou- 
leur^ in 1744, of humble parents— the same 
district which had, by a singular coincidence, 
given birth to Joan of Arc, the noble and im- 
mortal defender of the throne. Her extra- 
ordinary beauty led to her being early sent 
to Paris, to make her way in that great mart 
of corruption, where she was placed with a 
marchande de modes, the usual school for such 
aspirants. She was shortly transferred to 
a celebrated establishment of courtesans, of 
which, under the name of Mademoiselle 
Lange, she soon made the fortune ; and her 
celebrity attracted the notice of Lebel, the 
valet-de-chambre of Louis XV., who intro- 
duced her to the monarch, who was soon en- 
tirely captivated by her charms and address. 
She was in form married to Count du Barri, 
and gradually acquired such an ascendant 
over the king that she was formally presented 
ot court in 17(59, and had influence enough to 
occasion the downfall of his favourite minis- 
ter, Choisoul, and to place her creatures, the 
Duke d'Aiguillon and Maupeoii, in his stead. 
Her name will appear again, on a mourn- 
ful occasion, in the course of this history. — 
See Biographie Universeiie (Barri! vol iil. 
431, 432. 
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and more abandoned habits, succeeded 
to the royal favour, no bounds were 
set to the general license and corrup- 
tion which prevailed. What is very re- 
markable, her lasting ascendancy was 
founded, in a great degree, on the skill 
with which she sought out, and the 
taste with which she arrayed, other 
rivals to herself; and the numerous 
beauties of the establishment called the 
Paro aux Cerft, who were successively 
led to the royal couch, never diminished 
her lasting influence. Though resplen- 
dent with personal attractions herself, 
she never failed to exert her utmost 
powers to prevent the inclinations of 
the King from becoming torjdd by 
want of variety, and studied to exhibit 
a constant succession of new objects of 
desire to his palled senses.* Yet, in 
the midst of these undisguised scenes 
of scandal, she was treated with the 
highest honours at court; the long- 
established inflr.ence of the Duke de 
Choiseul over the royal mind was over- 
turned by her intrigues; Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette were obliged to 
Bubmirto the degradation, to them to 
the last degree galling, of dining at 
table with her ; and the destruction of 
the whole parliaments of France, in 
1771, which first brought the crown 
into open collision with the country, 
and was the first step in the Revolu- 
tion, was occasioned by the anxiety of 
the monarch to secure a presentation 
at court to the abandoned favourite, 
who, after having exhausted in person 

* It augments the indignation which all 
must feel at this conduct, that no pains were 
spared to discover, even in respectable fami- 
lies, new objects of desire for the king, and 
that they were immediately abandoned, after 
they had gratified his caprice, to misery and 
destitution. " Corruption," says Lacretelle, 
"found its way into the most peaceable es- 
tablishments and obscurest families. Its way 
was with consummate skill, and during long 
time, prepared by those who ministered to 
the debaucheries of Louis XV. Emissaries 
were employed to seduce girls still under the 
age of puberty, and to combat in youthful 
minds the principles of modesty and honour. 
A debased lover, ho sold to public prostitu- 
tion those of his subjects whom he nad pre- 
maturely corrupted. He left the progeny of 
his infimious pleasures to share the obscure 
and dangerous fate of those whom no Ikther 
had ever acknowledged." — Lacretblle, lii. 
171, 173. 



all the arts of profligacy, had become 
the directress of the royal seraglio. 

90. Corruption in exalted stations can 
hardly be conceived to exceed this : but 
the Orleans family, with some honour- 
able exceptions, showed that the first 
prince of the blood could outdo royalty 
itself in imbridled license of manners. 
The taint introduced by the Regent de- 
scended, with its accompanying curse, 
through some noble individuals, to the 
third and fourth generations. With- 
out polluting these pages by the de- 
tails of the private life of other mem- 
bers of the family, it is sufficient to 
say, that the dissipations of the Duke de 
Chartres, afterwards so well known in 
Paris as Duke of Orleans, and who ul- 
timately perished on the scaffold, were 
carried to a length of which 'modem 
Europe had not hitherto exhibited an 
example. It renders credible all that 
is narrated in Suetonius and the histo- 
rians of the Roman empire, as to the 
manners of the ancient rulers of the 
world. The French annalists must 
speak for themselves on this subject, 
for the scenes they describe could 
hardly bear the eye of an English 
reader in our own language : yet, pain- 
ful as the quotation is, it must be 
made.i* It is indispensable to see tho 
private habits of those who sometimes 
take the lead in the much-vaunted re- 
generation of society — and the details 
do not more paint an individual than 
portray an epoch, for no individual 
hardihood can much outstrip the man- 

t "M. le Due de Chartres avait r^ussi Ik 
dpouser Mademoiselle de Penthifevre ; et la 
cour et la ville s'accordaientk dire que toutea 
les vertus dtaient r^uuies dans cette prin- 
cease, comme toutes les vices et toutes lea 
erreurs T^taient dans Tesprit et lo coeur de 
son man. Uni Ik cette feramo aussi vertueuse 
que belle, le Due de Chartres continua de 
vivre en libertin, de parcourir les lieux de 
d^auche de la capitale, et d'y commander 
des soupers fins. Les plaisirs du mariage 
n'avaient pour lui rien de piquant ; les orgies 
sales €taient ses d^ices. II avait ^evd pr^s de 
Paris un temple & la prostitution, oli sa cour se 
permettait des scfenes impudiques de toutea 
les esp^ces ; il avait donnd ^ ce mauvais lieu 
de nom de Folies de Chartres. lil 6taient con- 
duites, de nuit et les yeux band&, les pros- 
titutes les plus liardies, plut6tq'ie les plus stf- 
duisantes ; et ellesy €taient transport's quel- 
quefois jusqu'au nombre de cent "^ cent-cin- 
quante. Ellesy trouvaientun repas splendide, 
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aers of those with whom it associates. 
It is not to be imagined, however, that 
the manners of the young Duke de 
Chartres were universal, or even gene- 
ral, in the aristocratic circles, or that 
many estimable character did not yet 
remain at that period among the French 
nobility. Their conduct in adversity 
proved that many such existed. But it 
may be imagined to what a height ge- 
neral corruption must have risen, when, 
even in a single palace, such scenes co\ild 
have been witnessed without reproba- 
tion by numerous spectators, 

91. It was the peculiarity of that 
age, that manners had assumed this fri- 
volous and corrupt tone in the higher 
circles, at the same time that nobler 
and more generous sentiments had, 
firom the progress of knowledge and 
the spi*ead of civilisation, spnmg up in 
the middle ranks. Madame Roland, a 
citizen's daughter, has given a graphic 
picture of the horror with which the 
rising ambition and conscious talent of 
the middle classes regarded the fiivo- 
lity and vices of their hereditary rulers. 
"It excited my early astonishment," 
says she, " that such a state of things 
did not occasion the immediate fall of 
the empire, or provoke the avenging 
wrath of heaven." But with the over- 
throw of the aristocracy these evils did 
not cease. The example of vice is con- 
tagious ; it seldom fails to descend in so- 
ciety. With the acquisition of the power 
which belonged to the old noblesse, the 
middle classes have since succeeded to 
their licentiousness, and it has now de- 
scended, in Paris and the chief towns, 

qii'elles ^taient obligees de prendre toutes 
uuea; etloraque lea vins brfUans, les liqueurs, 
et les alimens du plus haut gotit, avaient jct^ 
ces femmes dans la situation des bacchantes de 
rantiquit6, elles tombaient ivrea ot pfile-meie 
dans les bras des laquais du Due d^ Orl&^ns, 
dans les siens, et dansceux de la oompagnie." 
— SouLAViE, Ri(medeLouUXVI., ii. 103, 104. 
Weber in his Memoirs gives the same ac- 
count :— " The husband of the incomparable 
daughter of the Duke de Peuthi^vre. he tore 
himself trova her chaste embraces to abandon 
himself to orgies of which the description 
would be Incredible, if there had not been, 
among all dasHes of society, eyewitnesses 
enough still to testify to them. To these au- 
thorp alone belongs the shame of divulging 
these infamous mysteries." — Weber, Mi- 
rnmret, i. 317 ; lUv. Mhn. vol. xiv. See also 
MUnoires du Baron de Besenvau i. 26i, 27». 



to the lowest. The nobility in France 
are now, for the most part, religious. 
Irreligion has become unfashionable, 
having gone down to the labouring 
ranks, at least in the towns. But the 
attractions of profligacy remain the 
same, and have now become more wide- 
spread in their effects than ever they 
were in the ancient monarchy. The 
effects of this general dissoluteness of 
principles have appeared in the strong- 
est manner, both in the habits of the 
people and in the literature of the age. 
From thence has flowed that stream of 
depravity and hcentiousness which has 
so long been peculiarly and character- 
istically the disgrace of French litera- 
ture ; and from these examples has fol- 
lowed that general profligacy of man- 
ners which has now descended, with 
the growth of sceptical principles, so 
far that the illegitimate births in Paris 
will possibly in time be equal to the le- 
gitimate, and already every third child 
to be seen in the streets is a bastard.* 
92. XIX. Embarrassment in the 
finances was the immediate cause of 
the Revolution. It compelled the 
King to summon the States-general as 
the only means of avoiding national 
bankruptcy. Previous ministers had 
tried temporary expedients, and every 
effort had been made to avert the dis- 
aster ; but the increasing expense aris' 
ing from the weight of the annual 
charge of the debt rendered them all 
abortive. The annusil deficit, at the 
time the Revolution broke out, was 
189,000,000 francs, or above seven 

MILLIONS AND A HALF sterling. No 

adequate provision was made for the 
liquidation or reduction of the debt, 
or even the regular payment of its in- 
terest. It is true a large proportion of 
the public burdens consisted of life an- 
nuities ; but still the exhausted state 
of the treasury made some extraordi- 
nary expedient necessary to satisfy even 
their passing demands. No other mea- 
sure appeared practicable but the con- 

♦ In 1824, out of 27,812 births, 18,691 only 
were the result of marriage ; 9221 were ille- 
gitimate. The proportion of illegitimate births 
IS now greater. In 1831, the legitimate births 
wore 19,162 ; the illegitimate, 10,378.— Sta/i*- 
tiqite de Id France; art Administration Pttb- 
lUtue, 64, 68. 
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vocation of the States-general, from 
whom some relief, by the appropria- 
tion of part of the church property, 
was expected by all parties ; and the 
immediate cause of the Revolution, as 
will appear in the sequel, was the im- 
providence and waste of preceding 
reigns, coupled with the obstinate re- 
sistance of the parliaments to any new 
taxes.* 

93. The sovereigns of France, having, 
with an exhausted exchequer, to sup- 
X^ly the demands of an expensive court, 
a vast military establishment, and an 
insatiable nobility, had made, as might 
well be expected in such circimistances, 
the most strenuous efforts, during the 
course of preceding reigns, to augment 

* The net revenue for the year 1789 amounted 
to 460,938,245 francs, or £18,800, 000 ; the debt 
to 6,600,000,000 francs, or £200,000,000 ster- 
ling ; and its annual cliaive to 259,000,000 fr., 
or £10,400,000 sterling. The annual expenses 
at this period amounted to 400,000,000 fr., 
or £16,000,000, exclusive of the chai^ges of 
the debt; so that while the annual expenses 
were 400, 000, 000 fr, or £16, 000, 000 

Interest of debt, 269, 000, 000 fr. or 10, 400, 000 



659,000,000 £26,400,000 

Theannualin-|47QjjQ^QQQ or 18,800,000 
come was j -'•v.vvv,uvw «* xw,wvv,vvv 



Annual deficit, 189.000,000 or £7,600,000 
The following Table will exhibit the steady 
progress of the deficit under the various ad- 
miuistrations which preceded the Revolu- 
tion : — 

1783— D'Ormesson, Minuter. 
Income. 610,000,000 fr. or £20,400,000 

Expenditure, 610,000,000 or 24,400,000 



Deficit, 100,000,000 or £4,000,000 

1786— Calonnb, Minuter. 
Income, 474,047, 649 fr. or £19,000,000 

Expenditure, 689,184,995 or 23,600,000 



Deficit, 116,187,846 or £4,600,000 

1787— Calonne, Minister. 
Income, 474, 048, 239 fr. or £19, 000, 000 

Expenditure, 699,135,796 or 24,000,000 



Deficit, 126,087,666 or £5,000,000 

1788 — Brienne, Minuter. 
Income, 472,415,549 fr. or £18,840,000 

Expenditure, 627,255,089 or 21,100,000 



Deficit. Ordi.) 54^830,540 or £2,260,000 

Extraordinary) 76,502,367 or 3,026,000 
Deficit, j 29,293,685 or 1,170,000 



Total, 160,636,492 or £6,456,000 

—See Cmnpfet Rendus par Caix)NNE et Necker, 
1781, 1787, and 1788. 2 vols. 4to: and Necker, 
suT la Finances de France, i. 92; ii 617, 618. 



the revenue, and fill up the void which, 
for above a century before, had been 
so painfully felt between the receipts 
and the expenditure of the public trea- 
sury. But all their endeavours had 
been rendered abortive by two causes : 
First, — ^The nobility, though abxmd- 
antly ready to engross for their own 
families the whole offices and lucrative 
employments in the state, could never 
be brought by any effort to abandon 
their privileges of exemption from the 
taille, the most productive of the direct 
taxes ; and in this resistance they were 
cordially supported by the clergy, who 
enjoyed a sinular exemption, as well aa 
exemption from the vingti^me. Their 
mode of resistance was perfectly simple, 
and, withal, entirely efficacious. They 
hadinfluenceenoughinthe parliaments, 
when a royal decree, imposing any new 
tax, required to be registered to give 
it legal validity, to prevent its registra- 
tion, if it imposed any burden upon 
themselves. These legal bodies, though 
in part composed of Uie descendants of 
the Tiers Etat, yet formed a sort of 
subordinate noblesse, and were entirely 
in the interest of the old aiistocracy, 
many of the highest of whom were 
proud of a seat in their councils, and 
with whom they were all associated, 
either by marriage, or by the nobility 
conferred by holding office. The finan- 
cial and internal history of France, for 
a century before the Revolution, is for 
the most part made up of successive 
efforts, on the part of the crown, to get 
newtaxes registered by the parliaments, 
met by refusals on the part of these ^ 
bodies to comply with the demand. 
Seeimdlyj — The old taxes, aU of which 
were exacted from the Tiers Etat, and 
part only from the nobility, had become 
so oppressive, chiefly in consequence of 
the greater part of them being imposed 
in the direct form, that experience had 
proved that any augmentation of these 
imposts, levied according to the exist- 
ing system, was wholly unavailing, aei 
the increased burden brought no addi- 
tional revenue into the public treasury. 
Thus, the only resource of the crown 
to meet its constantly increasing ex- 
penses was to borrow money ; and to 
such a length was this carried tha<^ 
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duriDg the four years alone of Neck- 
er's administration of the finances, 
ending in 1781, the loans contracted 
had amounted to 580,000,000 francs, 
or £21,200,000 sterling; the annual 
interest of which, being for the most 
part on life annuities, was no less than 
46,000,000 francs, or £1,800,000 yearly 
— an immense burden for a nation, the 
whole net income of which at that pe- 
riod did not exceed £18,000,000.* 

* Necker gives the following account of the 
income in France in 1784, when he published 
his work on the Finances. Those noarked *, 
are those from which the nobility and clergy 
are exempt^— f, those from which the clergy 
only:— 

Francs. £ 

65,000,000 or 2,200,000 



Vingti%me8,t . . 
Troisifeme Vingt-) 

lfeme,t J" 

Tallle,* .... 
Capitation, t . . . 
Impositions locales, 
Fermes G^ndrales, 
Regie G^n^rale, 
Domaines Royales, 
Postes Royales, 
Messageries, . . 
Loterie Royale, 
Contribution du ) 

Clergtf, f 
Octrois des Villes, 
Aides de Verstulles, 
Corv^es, .... 
Contraintes, . . 
Objets divers, . . 

Corse 

Gardes Fnui^ses et 

Suisses, 



21,600,000 - 860,000 



91,000,000 - 

41,600,000 - 

2,000,000 - 

166,000,000 - 

51,600,000 - 

41,000,000 - 

10,800,000 - 

1,100.000 - 

11,600,000 - 

11,000,000 - 

27,000,000 - 

900,000 - 

20,000,000 - 

7,600,000 - 

2,600,000 - 

600,000 - 

I 800,000 - 



Princes et engamstes. 2,500,000 ■ 
^"'d'dtot,^^^ 10,600.000 



Marcs d'or, 
Poudre, . . . 
Mouuaies, . . 
Fermes Royales, 
• Revenus casuels. 



1,700.000 ■ 

800.000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

6.700.000 



3,600,000 

1,660,000 

80,000 

6,640,000 

2,060,000 

1,640,000 

412,000 

44,000 

460,000 

440,000 

1,080.000 
86,000 
800,000 
800,000 
100,000 
24,000 

12,000 

100,000 

420,000 

68,000 
82,000 
20,000 
44,000 
228,000 



Total income^ 
Deducts 

Frais de recouvre-^ 
ment (Costs of V 68,000,000 
collection,) ) 

Corves em- 
ployees sur les }- 27.000,000 • 1,080,000 
routes. 



686.000,000 - 23,400,000 
2,320,000 



\ \ 27,0 



86,000,000 - 3,400,000 



Totil revenue, . 685,000,000 - 23.400.000 
^Ton!&^r' } 85'<>00.000 - 8.400,000 



Net revenue, . . 600,000,000 - 20,000,000 
— ^Necrer, Sur let Finances, L 35, 91. 

From this table it appears, that out of a 
dear revenue of £20.000,000 annually, no 



94. XX. While so many different 
causes were conspiring to produce at 
once weakness in the government, deep- 
rooted discontent among the people, 
and a general departure from ancient 
landmarks on the part of the leaders of 
public thought, — ^the aristocracy and 
clergy, the natural defenders of the 
throne, were, from another set of causes, 
daily becoming feebler and more di- 
vided. The policy, so long and success- 
less than £8,320,000 belongs to the direct 
taxes, the taille, vingti^mes and capitation 
— the most obnoxious of any. from which 
either the nobilitv or clergy, or both, hold- 
ing tally half the lands of ttio kingdom uxre 
exempt / and that from the taille, amounting 
to £8,600,000, they were both relieved. 
The national expenditure was as follows : — 





Francs. 


£ 


Int^rdts de la dette, 207,000,000 or 


8,280,000 


Remboursementa, 


27,600,000 - 


1.100,000 


Pensions, .... 


28,000,000 - 


1,120,000 


Guerre, .... 


106,600,000 - 


4,224,000 


Affiiires ^trangferes. 


8,600,000 - 


840,000 


Maison du Roi, ) 
(Gardes,) f ' 


13,000,000 - 


620,000 


Batimens et Pr^vot^ 


, 8,400,000 - 


136,000 


Maisons Royales, 


1,600,000 - 


60,000 


Maison de la Reine, 


4,000,000 - 


160,000 


Frferes du Roi, . . 


8,300,000 - 


332,000 


Frais de recouvre- ) 
ment, ) 


68,000,000 - 


2,320,000 


Fonts et chausstfes, 


8,000,000 - 


820,000 


Secretaires d'etat, ) 
&c., ) 


4.000,000, - 


160,000 


Intendants de pro- ) 
vinces, j 


1.400,000 - 


56,000 


Police. ...'.. 


2,100,000 - 


84,000 


Pave de Paris, . ; 


900,000 - 


36,000 


Justice, .... 


2,400,000 ■ 


96,000 


Marechaussd, . . 


4,000,000 - 


160.000 


Mendidte, . . . 


1,200,000 - 


48,000 


Prisons, .... 


400,000 - 


16,000 


Aumfines, . . . 


1,800,000 - 


72,000 


tiques, / 


1,600,000 - 


64,000 


Routes, .... 


20,000,000 - 


800,000 


ViUes, hApitaux, ) 
&c., I 


26^000,000 - 


1,040,000 


Provmces, . . . 


6,600,000 - 


260,000 


Tresor Royal, . . 
Palais de Justice, . 


2,000,000 - 


80,000 


800.000 - 


32,000 


Isle de Corse, . . 


800.000 - 


82.000 


Depenses diverses. 


61,300,000 - 


2,462,000 


( 


510,000.000 


24,400,000 


—Necker, ii. 617, 618. 




Dbttb 


PUBUQUB. 






Francs. 


£ 


Inter6ts pcrpetuels 125,600,000 or 


6,024,000 


Interets viagers, ) 
Giferents,) / 


81,400,000 - 
07,000,000 - 


8,256,000 


Total, 2 


8,280.000 


— NBCK15R, it 356. 
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fully carried on by Richelieu and Louis 
XIY., of attracting the principal nobi- 
li^J; l>7 ^e lavish distribution of court 
favours and honours, to the capital, had 
at once weakened their influence on 
their own estates, alienated them from 
the more humble rural proprietors who 
still remained in the country, and de- 
stroyed their respectability and con- 
sideration in the eyes of the nation. It 
was impossible that the peasantry on 
the estates of the absent proprietors 
could retain, through successive gener- 
ations, any attachment to a succession 
of nobles whom they never saw — ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a flying visit of a day 
or two at the interval of years. Their 
very names even would have been un- 
known to them, except for the constant 
and grinding requisitions for rent or ser- 
vices with which they were associated. 
The nobles:se campagnarde, or rural no- 
bility, whose fortimes were too incon- 
siderable to permit of their following 
the general bent to Paris, had no ideas 
in common with the elegant but frivol- 
ous seigneurs, tp whom they were an 
object of contempt, who spent their 
time in the saloons of the capital or the 
antechambers of Versailles. The nation, 
in an age of increasing knowledge and 
vehement aspirations, could feel no re- 
spect for a body of privileged aristocrats 
who monopolised all the elevated and 
honourable situations in the kingdom, 
without possessing any other qutdifica- 
tions for them but their insinuating 
manners or address in intrigue, and 
who increased, by the pensions which 
they enjoyed from the crown, the bur- 
dens of the country, without contri- 
buting anything in return, at least in 
a direct form, towards the public re- 
venue. 

95. The influence of the nobility was 
also weakened, in a most serious degree, 
by the great number of persons belong- 
ing to Qiat order who were to be found 
in all parts of the country in destitute 
circumstances, or discreditable employ- 
ments. Four-fifths of the eighty thou- 
sand noble families who existed were in 
extreme poverty: the young men of 
these families were ignorant, idle, and 
dissolute, loimging away an ignoble ex- 
istence in provincial theatres, coffee- 



bouses, or billiai-d-rooms : the young 
women, for the most part, were con- 
signed to the hopeless seclusion of the 
convent. All public respect was lost 
for a body, the great majority of which 
was composed of such character, while 
it rigidly excluded all persons of infe- 
rior birth from the principal situations 
in the country. Although, too, the old 
families of historic names and extensive 
possessions still enjoyed great influence, 
and some of the greatest men in France 
had sprung from their ranks, yet the 
highest nobles, as a body, were far from 
possessing the talent, information, or 
habits i*equi6ite to have enabled them 
to take a decided or beneficial lead in 
public afiairs. Trained in the ante- 
chambers of a palace, perfect in the ele- 
gances of a court, pre-eminent in the 
graces of a drawing-room, they were but 
little qualified to struggle in public de- 
bate with the aspiring leaders, accus- 
tomed to logal contest, who were rising 
out of a robust democracy. They had 
never been habituated to the habits of 
business, the ready elocution, the cool- 
ness in argument, which is acquired in 
England by the aristocracy on the hus- 
tings, in conducting county business as 
grand-jurors, in either house of parlia- 
ment, or in the public meetings which 
characterise a free country. Hence their 
marked inferiority in the hour of trial 
to a similar class in this country, and 
the extraordinary facility with which 
the French monarchy was overturned, 
when contrasted with the protracted, 
andintheendsuccessfulstruggle, which, 
during so many ages, the aiistocracy of 
Great Britain have maintained with the 
enemies of the throne. 

96. Nor was this all : the aristocracy 
itself was divided in France to a most 
calamitous degree, by the jealousy be- 
tween the old families and the new no- 
blesse, who had obtained patents of no- 
bility by holding certain official em- 
ployments, or had purchased them, dur- 
ing the necessities of former reigns, from 
the crown. Such had been the dis- 
tressed state of the royal treasury on 
many occasions, particidarly during the 
War of the Succession, that patents of 
nobility were openly sold to the richer 
bankers and merchantsfor twothousand 
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crowns (£600) each.* Although these 
nouTeatUB anoblis, as they were called, 
were far from enjoying the considera- 
tion or influence of the descendants of 
the great historic houses, yet they were 
their equals in privileges of every kind; 
and their great number, amounting as 
it did to a half of the whole noble fami- 
lies, as well as the riches which some of 
them possessed, rendered them too im- 
portant to be passed over by the old 
families with silent contempt. Hence 
an implacable feud, an inextinguishable 
jealousy, between these two classes of 
the nobility, which permanently pre- 
vented them from adopting any mea- 
sures for their common defence, and 
which not even the prospect of dangers 
that threatened both with destruction 
was able to allay. The old families re- 
garded with aversion the upstart nobles, 
some of them descended from the stew- 
ards and factors of their ancestors, who 
now equalled them in privilege and often 
eclipsed them in fortime; the nouveaux 
anoblis were jealous of the lustre of his- 
toric descent, and envied a consideration 
which all their modem riches were un- 
able to acquire. The latter were so 
numerous, in consequence of the great 
number of channels by which nobility 
had during the last two centuiies been 
reached,t that the King was obliged, 
out of regard to the great families, to 
establish regulations at court, making 
a distinction between them and the old 

* Nobility was for the first time attached 
to the holders of the higher situations in the 
magistracy, and of course to their descend- 
ants, in 1644, by a royal edict, passed under 
the direction of Cardinal Mazarine. The same 
prerogatives were successively granted in 
subsequent reigns, under certain restrictions, 
to public offices of lesser importance, and the 
descendants of those who held them.— Ne6k- 
ER, 8ur la SSvolution Franpaite, i. 165. 

t " More than half the order of nobility, aa 
it existed just before the last States-genend, 
was composed of fiunilies ennobled during two 
centuries, for the services of counsellors to 
the parliaments, counsellors to the courts of 
Aids, auditors, correctors, and masters of ac- 
counts, counsellors to the court of the Ch&te- 
let, masters of requests, treasurers of France, 
secretaries to the king, and of the great and 
nnall college, and for other services ; as also 
for having held the situations of diief magis- 
trates, 8heri£Qs» and by warrants issued by 
the sovereign, the mmisters, and the first 
derks."— NECKKB, 8ur la Rhfolution Fran- 
faiit, L 164, 166. 



noblesse. This again led to another 
evil of a still more serious kind. Though 
these rules related only to the matter of 
presentation at levees, entries, admis- 
sion in carriages, and the like, yet they 
gave rise to incessant heartburnings, 
and alienated those from each other 
whose united strength was hardly able 
to contend with the increasing weight 
of the Tiers Etat. 

97. XXI. While such was the divided 
state of the noblesse on the approach 
of the national crisis, the clergy were, 
if possible, still more alienated from 
each other; and the effects of that ruin- 
ous system which threw all the labour 
upon the plebeian-, and reserved all the 
honours for the aristocratic portion of 
the church, became fataUy conspicuous. 
A large number of the prelates, aU per- 
sons of high birth and aristocratic con- 
nections, lived habitually in Paris, to the 
entire neglect of their dioceses, and too 
often spent their time and fortunes in 
the dissipation of the capital The pres- 
tige of their situations, the respect due 
to their sacred character, was thus wea- 
kened, and the aristocracy of the church 
came to be considered as subject to the 
same weakness as the lay nobility. The 
dignities in the cathedrals and elevated 
offices in the hierarchy were also en- 
tirely in the hands of the aristocratic * 
clergy, who were chiefly to be found in 
Paris or the provincial capitals ; whild 
the immense body of cur^s, or country 
^^T^f toiled in obsure usefulness among 
their flocks, hardly distinguishable in 
fortune or education from the bmghers 
and peasants by whom they were sur- 
rounded. This numerous class, the re- 
presentatives of which composed three- 
fourths of the clergy in the States-gene- 
ral, all sprung from the Tiers Etat, had 
no sympathy of feeling, and still less 
identity of interest^ with the high and 
dignified clergy. On the contrary, they 
considered them as their bitterest ene- 
mies ; because, belonging to the same 
profession, they monopolised alike its 
emoluments and its honours, without 
discharging the heaviest parts of its 
duties. The bishops had no influence 
over them, because their plebeian biiiih 
precluded their rising to any of the 
dignities of the church. It will appear 
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in the sequel with what fatal conse- 
quences this preponderance of the ple- 
beian clergy was attended, on the open- 
ing of the States-generaL But the evil 
was inherent in the state of the church, 
as it was constituted in France, and 
would not have been remedied by keep- 
ing its representatives in a separate 
chamber from the Tiers Etat ; for the 
number of the cur^s was so consider- 
able, that it greatly preponderated over 
the representatives of all the noble 
clergy put together.* 

98. X.XII. The extraordinary pre- 
ponderance of the Capital was another 
circumstance which contributed, in the 
most powerful manner, to endanger the 
government, and weaken the national 
strength which the King might sum- 
mon to his support in defence of the 
monarchy. In every age, great cities 
have been found to be the centres and 
fociy aa it were, of democracy; and, what 
would not a priori have been expected, 
this passion is generally strongest in 
those situations where the aristocracy 
or the court have had their habitual re- 
8idence.t The reason is, that the mid- 
dle class are there brought into dose, 
and to them vexatious, proximity with 

* In the Constituent Assembly there were 
of the clergy— 

Arohbishops and bishops, 48 Cur^s, 210 
Abbots and canons^ . 85 



— See chap. iv. § 21. 

t The universality of this tendency in a free 
community, is clearly demonstrated by the 
present state of the representation under the 
Reform constituency in Great Britain. Lon- 
don has seventeen democratic members out 
of twenty ; in Brighton and Bath, solely sup- 
ported by the aristocracy, the whole members 
are liberal ; Windsor itself can with diflBculty 
i-etiUTi one member in the interest of the 
crown. Eduibui^h, long the seat of the land- 
ed and legal aristocracy of Scotland, returns 
two liberals by an overwhelming msyority; 
in Glasgow, conservative principles arc much 
more generally diffused among the working 
class, because there, on the one hand, an aris- 
tocracy is imknown, and on the other, the 
evils of democratic ascendEUicy are periodi- 
cally brought home to tho most prejudiced 
mhid, in the shape of trades'-unions and 
strikes, which, in every season of distress, 
consign thousands and tens of thousands of 
industrious persons, anxious to work, to com- 
pulsory idleness for months together, at the 
dictation of an often unknown, and always 
despotic committee 



the higher, by whose pride they are in- 
sulted, with whose weakuesaes they are 
familiar, of whose superiority they are 
jealous. The advantages of their ex- 
penditure, and the profits of their cus- 
tom, are unable to check this strong 
propensity : on the contrary, they i*ather 
increase it; because for one that obtains 
these benefits, many more are rendered 
envious by being refused them. If this 
is the general and well-known tendency 
of mankind in every age, when the 
minds of the people are set in a ferment 
by democratic passion, it may be con- 
ceived with what prodigious and im- 
precedented force it operated in Paris, 
during the anxious years which pre- 
ceded, and the bloody times which fol- 
lowed, the Revolution; containing as it 
did the concentrated energy of all France 
drawn into a focus by the policy of pre- 
ceding reigns, redundant in numbers, 
gorged with wealth, squalid with want, 
abounding in talent, overflowing with 
profligacy, fervent in ambition, dead to 
i-eligion. 

99. When other countries have been 
convulsed by revolutionary passions, it 
has been in the steadiness, loyalty, and 
tenacious adherence to custom of the 
country, that government has ever 
found a counterpoise to the vehemence 
of urban democracy. It was the coun- 
ties of England which maintained so 
long and gallant a struggle, in the time 
of Charles I., with the forces of the Par- 
liament, which were all recruited in the 
great towns; it was in the mountains 
of Scotland that the exiled family, a 
century afterwards, found those heroic 
supporters, who fearlessly threw them- 
selves into a contest to all appearance 
hopeless, and all but overturned, by the 
mere force of chivalrous devotion, the 
whole power of the Hanoverian family. 
But in France, this invaluable element 
in the social system was in a great mea- 
sure wanting; and, where it did exist, 
its importance was unknown. An ab- 
sent nobility had little influence over 
their vassals; an oppressed and squalid 
peasantry no inducement to take up 
arms in defence of their government. 
Thus the monarchy, for all practical 
purposes, was reduced to the metropo- 
lis. The xrand distinction founded on 
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the representation of the country, be- 
tween ancient and modem civilisation, 
had passed away; again, as in Athens 
and Rome, tumults in the capital had 
become revolution in the state. In La 
Vendue and Brittany alone, a different 
state of society existed; and there, in 
subsequent times, the king might have 
found the means of saving the mon- 
archy : but the noblesse campagnarde of 
the Bocage were unknown in the capi- 
tal; its seigneurs had never figured in 
the (EU <1e BoRuf at Versailles; and 
France, ignorant of its only means of 
salvation, neglected the heroic provinces 
of the west, and followed the capital in- 
to the gulf of perdition. 

100. When so many concurring causes 
existed in France to excite discontent 
amongst the people, and paralyse resist- 
ance on the part of the government, it 
is not surprising that the higher class 
of writers foresaw the coming storm, 
and descried the causes of alarm, where 
the inconsiderate multitude saw only 
reason for congratulation. Rousseau 
had long prophesied that the American 
War was the opening of a new era — the 
era of revolutions; and thirty years be- 
fore, an English nobleman, well versed 
in history and the human heart, had 
thus expressed himself on the sjnnp- 
toms of social disorganisation which 
had appeared in France : — " Inform 
yourself minutely," said Lord Chester- 
field, in writing to his son in 1753, " on 
the affairs of France : they grow seri- 
ous, and, in my opinion, will grow more 
and more so every day. The people 
are poor, and consequently discontent- 
ed : those who have religion are divided 
in their notions of it, which is saying 
that they hate one another: the clergy 
will not forgive the parliament, nor the 
parliament foigive them : the army 
must) without doubt, in their own minds 
at least, take different parts in all those 
disputes which upon occasion would 
break out : armies, though always the 
supporters and tools of absolute power, 
are always the desti-oyers of it too, by 
frequently changing the hands in which 
they think proper to lodge it. The 
French nation reasons freely, which 
they never did before, upon matters of 
religion and government, and begin to 
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be, as the Italians say, sprcgiudicando 
— ^to have got rid of all the prejudices: 
the officers do so too : in short, all the 
symptoms which I have ever met with 
in history, preifiovs to great changes and 
revolutions in government, now exist and 
daily increase in France" Nor were 
these gloomy but just forebodings con- 
fined to British statesmen: the same 
truths were clearly perceived and boldly 
expressed on the other side of the Chan- 
nel; and there exists a letter written on 
the subject to Louis XV., in 1761, which 
well deserves a place in history, from 
the lucid view which it presents of the 
impending dangers.* 

101. Louis XV., who, amidst all his 
profligacy and sensual habits, was by 
no means destitute of penetration, and 
could occasionally be roused to great 
firmness in the execution of his designs, 
as well as good sense in avoiding diffi- 
culties, was fully alive to th6 dangerous 
aspect which society had assumed in 
France, both from tiie irreligious ten- 
dency of the philosophers and the in- 
dependent spirit of the parliaments. 
" These people," he used to say, allud- 
ing to Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, 

• "Your finances, Sire, are in the great- 
est disorder, and the great majority of states 
have perished through this cause. Your mi- 
nisters are without genius and capacity. A 
seditious flame has sprung up in the very 
bosom of your parliament ; you seek to cor- 
rupt them, and the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Open war is earned on against reli- 
gion. The Encyclopedists, under pretence of 
enlightening mankind, are sapping its foun- 
dations. All the different kinds of liberty 
are connected : the Philosophers and the Pro- 
testants tend towards republicanism, as well 
as the Jansenists ; the Philosophers strike at 
the root, the others lop the branches, and 
their eflforts, without being concerted, will 
one day lay the tree low. Add to this, the 
Economists, whose object is political liberty, 
as that of others is liberty of worship ; and 
the government may find itself in twenty or 
thirty years, undermined in every direction, 
and will then fall with a crash. Lose no time 
in restoring order to the finances ; embarrass- 
ments necessitate fresh taxes^ which grind 
the people, and induce them afberwaras to 
revolt. A time will come. Sire, when the 
people will be enlightened, and ttiat time is 
probably approaching," It was no common 
man, who, in 1761, wrote this anonymous 
letter. It produced a great impressdon on 
the king, his minister the Duke de Choiseul, 
and Madame Pompadour. — See MHnoires de 
Mad. Hausset {Femnu-4€-Chawbrt de MatL 
Pompadour), p. S7. 
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" will destroy the monarchy." On an- 
other occasion he declai'ed — " The Re- 
gent Orleans was wrong in restoiing to 
the parliaments the right of petition- 
ing; they will end in raining the state." 
*' Sire," replied the Duke de Choiseul, 
" it is too strong to be overthrown by 
a set of magiBtrates." " They are an 
assembly of republicans," replied the 
king: "however, things will probably 
last as long as I shaU." " I have had 
great difficulty," said the same monarch 
in his latter years, " in extricating my- 
self from the contests with the parlia- 
ments during my whole reign: but let 
my grandson take care of them, for it is 
more than probable they will endanger 
his crown." Naturally indolent^ how- 
ever, averse to any restraint upon his 
costly debaucheries, and irritated at the 
long-continued resistance which the 
parliaments bad made to his authority, 
Louis XY. saw no way of extricating 
himself from thesd embarrassments but 
by a coup cPitat, which should at once 
dissolve the refractory assemblies. He 
had too much penetration not to see 
that such a violent proceeding, in the 
present temper of the people, could not 
permanently arrest the national move- 
ment; but he thought, and the event 
showed with reason, that it might stop 
it for his own lifetime; and, like most 
other systematic voluptuaries, he cared 
little for anything which might occur 
sffcer he himself had ceased to bear a 
part in sublunary afifaira. 

102. An opportunity occurred before 
the close of his reign for putting these 
principles into execution. It had been 
the policy of the Duke de Choiseul, who 
Cbr many years had been prime-minister 
to the kmg, to attach himself to the 
party of the parliaments, and to endear 
vour to render those bodies docile to his 
will, by the infusion into their ranks of 
a majority of the nobles attached to his 
interests. But after the overthrow and 
exile of that minister in 1771, it was 
resolved by his successor, the Duke 
d'AiguiUon, a dissolute and unprinci- 
pled, but bold and vigorous man, to 
abolish those refractory assemblies al- 
together, in the hope that he would 
thus at once destroy the stronghold of 

VOL. I. 



the dispossessed minister, and the only 
serious restraint upon the authority of 
the crown. This plan was warmly sup- 
ported by Madame du Barri, who was 
extremely anxious to get quit of these 
disagreeable obstacles to her extrava- 
gance, and saw no limits to the prodi- 
gality in which she might indulge, if the 
king could impose new taxes at plea- 
sure, without the necessity of having 
them registered by any other autho- 
rity.* The Chancellor Maupeou, an able 
and intrepid, but arbitrary courtier,t 
supported the same design wiUi all the 
weight of his knowledge and experience. 
Such was the trio by whom the destruc- 
tion of what remained of a constitution 
in France was effected: a tyrannical 
minister, an abandoned prostitute, and 
a sycophant chancellor. 

108. The mode of proceeding was 
soon resolved on. Maupeou suggested 
a coup cPitcUf which "should at once and 
for everdeliver the royalauthority from 
the constant opposition which, during 
fifty-five years, has never ceased to tra- 
verse it" The king had been involved 
in a vehement contest with tiie chief 
parliaments of his kingdom during the 
year 1770, in order to secure the Duke 
d'Aiguillon, then a court favourite, from 
the consequences of malversations inhis 
province ; and no sooner was that no- 
bleman himself in power, than their en- 
tire destruction was determined on. In 
the course of this contest, the court car^ 
ried their pretensions to such a height 
as to reqxdre the whole parliaments of 
France to pass a resolution, declaring 
that they were legally bound to re|^0- 
ter any edict the kingaiddressed to them. 
This was in effect to declare themselves 
denuded of all real authoriiy, and they, 
most properly, refused to register such 

* Madame du Barri used to bring the re- 
monstrances of the parliaments to the king 
with these words—" Sire, here is another re- 
presentation to strip you by degrees of your 
authority, and at last effect your dethrone- 
ment "—Soulavis, Hittoire du Rigne de L<mii 
XVI., i. 103. ^ 

t Maupeou, to pay com^ to Madame du 
Barri, used to demean himself so &r as to 
play with Zamore, her &vourite black ser- 
vant. Zamore, two-and-twenty years after- 
wards, treacherously divulged the place of 
his ndstress's retreat^ and brought her to 
the scafiold.— Websb's Memoirt, I 46, note. 
H 
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a suicidal mandate. The king reiterat- 
ed his commands ; but they persisted 
in their refusal, with these noble words 
-—"Your edict, sire, is destructive of 
all law ; your parliament is chained to 
maintain law; and the law perishing, 
they would peiish with it. These, sire, 
are the last words of your parliaments." 
They accordingly closed tiieir sittings, 
and all judicial business in the capital 
was suspended. The king gave iJiem 
warning, that if they did not resume 
the dischaige of their judicial duties, 
he would dissolve them. As the parlia- 
ments showed no disposition to recede, 
the coup d^iUU was fixed for the night 
of the 19th January. At midnight on 
that nighty all the magistrates of the 
parliament of Paris were wakened at 
the same hour by royal officers, accom- 
panied by musketeers of the guard, 
who served each with a summons, or- 
dering him to resimie his functions, and 
requiring a peremptory answer, "yes 
or no.'* Some, during the first moments 
of alarm, yielded; but the next day, 
being assembled, they unanimously re- 
ti-acted their consent. In consequence, 
eai'ly on the following morning, they 
were all arrested, their functions de- 
claredat an end, themselves entirely dis- 
persed, and sent into banishment in dif- 
ferent towns and villages at a distance 
from. Paris.* A new court, composed 
of the creatures of the sovereign, was 
established to discharge the functions 
of the old parliament ; and soon after 
a bed of justice was held, dividing into 
six new jurisdictions the ancient juris- 

^ The noble aud disinterested conduct of 
the parliament of Paris, and the other jrai-lia- 
ments of France, on this occasion, will not be 
properly appreciated unless it is recollected 
that these assemblies were legal courts, which 
determined nearly the whole of the legal busi- 
ness of the country, and that many situa- 
tions in them, thus sacrificed at the altar of 
INitriotic devotion, were attended with great 
emolument, and had been purchuscd for very 
large sums of money. In particular, Gilbert 
de Voisin, principfU clerk to the parliament 
of Tans, had bought Ids office for 1,000,000 
francs (£40,000X and it brought him in 
100, 000 francs (£4000) a-year. He was ordered 
by tlie king to resume his office in the new 
tribunal ; but he replied he had taken liis 
oath to tlie parliament, and could not act 
but in CTii^junction with it His place was in 
oft'ujequonoe confiscated, and he was banish- 
ed "JQ Ltuigued'jc— iScc Ann. Riy. 1771, p. 91. 



diction of the parliament of Paris, which 
had extended from Arras to Lyons. 
Shortly after, the parliaments of Rouen, 
Besangon, Bordeaux, Aix, Toulouse, and 
Brittany, which had adhered to that of 
Paris in this contest, were suppressed, 
their members exiled, and new courts of 
law established in then* room. 

104. "Thus," says Mr Burke, "the 
noble efforts of that faithful repository 
of the laws, and remembrancer of the 
ancient rights of the kingdom, termi- 
nated in its own final dissolution. Its 
fall was not more glorious fi*om the cause 
in which it was engaged, than from the 
circumstances that attended it; several 
of the other parliaments having become 
voluntary sacrifices at it« funeral pyre. 
That ancient spirit from which the 
Franks derive their name, though still 
gloriously alive in the breasts of a few, 
no longer exists in the bulk of the peo- 
ple. Long dazzled with the splendour 
of a magnificent and voluptuous court, 
with the glare of a vast military power, 
and with the glory of some great mon- 
arch, they cannot now, in the grave light 
of the shade, behold things in their na- 
tural state ; nor can those who have been 
long used to submit without inquiry to 
every act of power — who have been suc- 
cessfully encouraged in dissipation, and 
taught to trifle with the most impor- 
tant subjects — suddenly acquire that 
st«rength and tenor of mind which is 
alone capable of forming great resolu- 
tions, and of undei*taking arduous and 
dangerous tasks. Thus has this great 
revolution in the history and govern- 
ment of France taken place without the 
smallest commotion, or without the op- 
position that in other periods would 
have attended an infraction of the her- 
itable jurisditstion of a petty vassal." 
These were the desponding I'eflectious 
of the greatest political philosopher, and 
most fitr-seeing statesman, of modem 
times ; but a more memorable instance 
never was exhibited of the danger of 
judging of the final resiilt of events by 
their immediate consequences, or apply- 
ing to the slow march of human affaii's 
the hasty conclusions of impatient ob- 
servation. On that day two-and-tweuty 
years from the one on which the parlia- 
ments were exiled, Louis XVL, the 
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grandson of the ai'bitrary monarch, as 
cended the fatal scaffold. 

105. Another event, of apparently lit- 
tle general importance, but interesting 
from the heroic spirit which it deve- 
loped, and of incalculable moment in 
its ultimate results, took place diuring 
the declining years of Louis XY. Cor- 
sica had long been an object of ambi- 
tion to the French government, from its 
proximity to the shores of Provence, and 
the command which it seemed probable 
it would give them in the Mediterra- 
nean; and in 1768 the Duke de Choiseul 
conceived a favom*able opportunity had 
occurred for carrying his designs into 
execution. The Qenoese had formerly 
exercised a sort of sovereignty over this 
interesting island ; but the strength of 
its mountain fastnesses, and the inde- 
pendent spirit of its inhabitants, had 
rendered it so difficult to maintain their 
authority, that they were glad to trans- 
fer their rights to France for a consi- 
derable sum of money. The Corsicans, 
when the bargain was completed, and 
the French troops came to take posses- 
sion, evinced the utmost indignation at 
oeing thus ceded to a' foreign power 
vrithout their knowledge or consent^ and, 
under their gallant leader Paoli, main- 
tained a protracted and heroic defence 
in their mountains. But the contest was 
too unequal between an island in the Me- 
diterranean and the monarchy of France. 
England, disquieted about her Ameii- 
oan possessions, stood aloof, though the 
cause of the brave mountaineers excited 
the warmest sympathy in the nation ; 
Austria had no fellow feeling for a peo- 
ple resisting the cession of its govern- 
ment; Paoli was compelled, after incre- 
ilibleefforts, toembarkand cometo Eng- 
land, and Corsica was subdued. But 
little did the French government sus- 
pect the awful retribution which was 
to fall on them for this aggression, or 
the citizen whom they embraced in the 
nation by this extension of its territory. 
Seventeen months before this conquest 
was completed, a boy had been bom 
in Corsica, then beyond the French 
dominions, but who by its annexation 
became a Fi'ench citizen, obtained an 
entrance to its ai*mies, and ultimately 
bAcame master of everything it con- 



tained. His name was Napoleoi^ 
Buonaparte.* 

106. Louis XY. did not long survive 
the destruction of his old and persever- 
ing antagonists, the parliaments. His 
constitution, long enfeebled by excess 
of licentious indulgence, was unable to 
withstand the shock of any serious dis- 
order; and the smallpox, which he took 
by the infection of a girl of fourteen, 
who had been introduced to his em- 
braces from the Pare avx Cerfs, car- 
ried him off, after a short illness^ on the 
10th May 1774. Such was the state to 
which his body had been reduced by a 
long course of dissolute habits, that he 
saw his limbs literally putrefy and drop 
off before he himself expired. The odour 
was so dreadful, that the whole wing of 
the palace where he lay was deserted. 
As his latter end approached, he was 
strongly awakened to a sense of the aban- 
doned life he had led, and expressed the 
greatest apprehensions of punishment 
in the world to come. The deathbed 
of the dying profligate was haimted by 
the terrors of the awful gulf of flames 
which he supposed to be opening to re- 
ceive him.t His conduct had long ex- 
hibiteda strange mixture of supei-stitiou 
and sensuality : when exhausted witli 
his revels in the Pare aux Cerfo, he used 
to pray with its youthful inmates that 
they might presei-ve their orthodox prin- 
ciples. None of his favourites attended 
his dying couch : Du Barri even had 
fled. The dread of infection had ban- 
ished all the inmates of the harem ; but 
ithad noterrora for his three daughters, 
the princesses, who, long strangers to his 
courts were found at his deserted bed- 
side at the approach of the angel of 

* Napoleon was bom at Ajacdo on the 5th 
February 1708. He subsequeutlv gave out 
tli.'^t he came into the world on the 16th Au- 
gust 1760, his saint's day, in order to make 
It appear that he had been by birth a French 
dtizen, as Corsica was annexed to France 
in June 1769. He was christened Jfapotione 
Buonaparte. Tliis appears from his baptis- 
mal register, still existing in the second ur- 
rcndissement of Paris, on occasion of his mar- 
riage with Josephine in 17U6.— See Saloubs, 
I. 64, 65 ; and Quarterly Review, xii. 230. 

f "The king saw only death in prospect, 
and could speak of nothing but the abyss of 
fire which was about to engulf him, as he 
said, for a life even to the end so luxurious." 
-St)ULAVlK,i. 160. 
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death, and remained there, braving the 
pestilence, till he expii-ed. Meanwhile 
the courtiers disappeared in crowds to 
pay their court to the Dauphin; the 
sound of their footsteiw, rushing in a 
body across the (EU de Bceuf, to an- 
nounce the death of the late monarch, 
" was terrible," says a spectator, " and 
absolutely like thunder." But Louis 
XVL and Marie Antoinette were im- 
pressed with « very different sense of the 
duties and difficulties which awaited 
them; for they fell on their knees when 
the news was brought, and with eyes 
streaming with tears, exclaimed, "Guide 
and protect us, God ! for we are too 
young to reign." 

107. From this account of the old 
French government prior to the Revo- 
lution, it is evident that, amidst much 
that was iniquitous and oppressive, it 
contamed several institutions which 
were worthy of admiration, and some 
of which were decidedly superior to 
the corresponding system in this coun- 
try. Among these particulars, the fol- 
lowing are in an especial manner wor- 
thy of notice. 

108. In the firtt place, The parlia- 
ments or courts of law in France wei-e 
decidedly superior to the ambulatory 
courts of Westminster HaU, and the un- 
paid justices of England. The French 
courts, indeed, were subject to one 
single defect— the result of the amal- 
gamation of their different provinces at 
successive times with the monarchy of 
Clovis — ^viz. that they were not sub- 
ject to any fixed review of the supreme 
courts at Paris; and thus the parlia- 

• ments of Bordeaux, Orleans, Aix, Lyons, 
Rouen, and other places, ran in many 
particulars into separate usages and 
customs, which acquired the force of 
law, and rendered it different in dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingdom. But> 
with this exception, the parliaments 
were in the highest degree admirable. 
The magisterial class, from which their 
members were chiefly taken— a link be- 
tween the aristocracy and the people, 
above the Tiers Etat, but inferior to 
the old noblesse — constituted perhaps 
the most respectable and enlightened 
bodyin France, TTiey were infinitelysu- 
perior to the impaid and unprofessional 
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magistracy of England. Almost all its 
statesmen and ministers arose from 
their ranks. And although the deci- 
sions of the different parliaments were 
at variance on several points, yet being 
all founded, not on statutory enactment 
somuch as consuetudinaiy usage, drawn 
from that inexhaustible mine of wisdom 
the old Roman law, they were m the 
mam consistent with each other, and 
constituted an extraordinary monu- 
naait of legal ability and just adjudica- 
tion. If any one doubts this, let him 
read Pothier's incomparable treatises 
on contracts, and the various personal 
nghts, which are in a great degree 
drawn from their decisions, and he 
will at once perceive its superiority, 
on all points save commercial, to the 
English law.* A decisive proof of this 
superiority, how unwilling soever the 
English may be to admit it> has been 
afforded by one circumstance. The 
Code Napoleon, which now gives law 
to half of Europe, and has survived, in 
the countries where it was established, 
the empire of its author, is in almost 
all points, at least in the ordinary law 
between man and man, a mere tran- 
script of the decisions of the French 
parliaments, as they had been digested 
and arranged by Pothier-~a clear indi- 
cation that they were founded on the 
principles of justice, and the experi- 
enced necessities or convenience ot 
mankind. But we have never heard 
of any such retention by an indepen- 
dent state, unconnected by descent 
with England, of its statute or com- 
mon law. 

109. Secondly, The circumstance 
which, to English ears, appears most 
strange, perhaps contributed more than 
any other to this result— viz. that the 
situations in the parliaments were ac- 
quired by purchase, and were conse- 
quently not liable to removal by the 
crown. Without pretending that this 
mode of acquiring judicial situations 
and power is so good as that which 
takes place under a free government, 



* The English commercial law, as it ha> 
been foimded on the mil law, and matured 
by those CTeat masters in jurispnidence, 
Lords Hardwicke, Mansfield, Kenvoii, Ellenl 
borough, and Abbott* is the fixst io the world. 
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where they are in general the reward 
of tried ability and established learu- 
ingy it may safely be affirmed that it 
was infinitely better than any known 
in England prior to the Revolution. 
AVe must not confoimd the purchase of 
the office with money with tiie swa3ring 
of the decision by bribes ; the one makes 
the judge independent, the other proves 
him venal. Situated as France whs be- 
fore the Revolution, with no national 
representation, and hardly any restraint 
on the prerogative of the crown, it is 
difficult to say where a counterpoise to 
the power of the sovereign could have 
been found if it had not been in the 
independence, the weight, and the i)a- 
triotic spirit of the courts of justice. In 
England, before 1688, as the king could 
not, by his own prerogative, impmon 
or destroy an obnoxious subject, he had 
no resource but to make the courts of 
law the instrument of his fears or his 
vengeance. Hence the judges for long 
held their situations only during plea^ 
sure ; and the English state-trials ex- 
hibit, prior to the Revolution, aa Hal- 
lam has remarked, " the most appalling 
mass of judicial iniquity which is to be 
found in the whole anniJs of the world." 
(n France, a UUte de eaehet at once set- 
tled the matter, and too often destroy- 
ed the vidam ; but the courts of law, 
at least, were not prostituted, and the 
members of the parliaments, who held 
their situations by the tenure of pur- 
chase, remained in sturdy independence 
—neither seeking to be gained, nor 
capable in general of being seduced by 
the court 

110. This difference has appeai-ed in 
the most remarkable manner in the his- 
tory of the two countries. Down to the 
Revolution of 1688, the courts of law 
in England were constantly made the 
instruments of legal or pai*liamentary 
oppression. Each party which gained 
the mastery of the cVowu, alternately 
made them the instrument of its op- 
pression or its terrors; the cruel injus- 
tice of the Popish and the Rye-house 
plots, were alternately practised by op- 
posite parties by means of the same in- 
strumentalitv of judge and jury; and 
the name of Jefi^ys remains an eter- 
nal monument that, the Revolution it- 



self, which for the first time really puri- 
fied the British ermine, was brought on 
by the base subservience of the most 
exalted judges to the passions and 
mandates of the crown. In France, on 
the other hand, the parliaments in every 
part of the country had been, for two 
centuries before the Revolution of 1789, 
in almost constant opposition to the 
royal authority : their judgments were 
sometimes unjust^ their punishments 
often inhuman; but this was the re- 
sult of the temper of the times, of the 
cruelty of the cle;*gy, or of ^e pre- 
judices of the aristocracy, not of their 
subservience to the mandates of the 
sovereign. The most severe and haz- 
ardous contests in which the crown 
was ever engaged were those with the 
parliaments of the kingdom ; and the 
inunediate cause of the Revolution was 
the experienced impossibility of getting 
the parliament of Paris to regislier even 
those new taxes that were essential to 
pay the public creditors, which, as a 
last resource, compelled the king to 
convoke the States-general. In Eng- 
land, the Revolution was brought on 
by the base subservience — ^in France, 
by the sturdy resistance, of the courts 
of law to the mandates of the throne. 

111. Thirdly. The system of intend- 
ants of provinces which obtained in 
France, and the custom of selecting the 
ministers of the crown from the ablest 
of their number, was one admirably 
calculated to provide a succession of 
experienced and competent statesmen 
to direct public affairs. The intendants 
of provinces were selected from the 
most distinguished of the magisterial 
officers; and from these, after twenty 
or thirty years spent in the public ser- 
vice, the ministers of the crown were in 
general appointed. In this way there 
was secured for France, in almost every 
department^ that invaluable quality in 
statesmen, a practical acquaintance with 
the oouniay. In this respect the old 
French custom may furnish much to 
envy, to both the constitutional mon- 
archy of Great Britain and that of mo- 
dem France. In England, as.the prac- 
tical direction of affairs is placed in the 
House of Commons, and its vote deter- 
mines which party is to obtain the reins 
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of power, oratorical skill has come to be 
the great passport to greatness. Effi- 
ciency in debate is the one thing need- 
ful in a cabinet minister. In this re- 
spect the statesmen of England have 
acquired an extraordinary, perhaps an 
unprecedented, degree of ability. But 
power in debate is not statesmanlike 
wisdom, though it may coexist with it; 
on the contrary, the education and 
habits which produce it are often fitted 
to preclude the acquisition of that prac- 
tical acquaintance with affairs which is 
the only sure foundation of beneficial 
legislation. The French statesmen of 
the eighteenth century, trained in the 
actual government of the provinces, 
often brought to the helm of affairs that 
knowledge, derived from their own ex- 
j)erienoe and obseiTation, which our 
ministers, trained in the debates of par- 
liament, only acquire at second hand, 
through the doubtfid and often decep- 
tive channel of parliamentary commis- 
sions. France can boast a succession of 
statesmen. Sully, Colbert, Louvois, Tur- 
got, Calonne, Vergennes, N6cker, to 
whom England, at the same period, 
could exhibit no panUleL What it 
wanted was not wisdom in its states- 
men to discern the proper course, and 
patriotism to correct evUs, but national 
support to counteract the aristocratic 
influence which sought to govern the 
state for the benefit chiefly of the pri- 
vileged classes. 

112. Minute as the details recorded 
in the preceding pages may appear to 
uiany, they will not, by the reflecting 
reader, be deemed misplaced, even in a 
work of general history, and their con- 
sideration leads to conclusions of much 
more real importance than the more 
interesting and tragic catastrophes in 
which the great social conflict of the 
eighteenth century is so soon to termi- 
nate. When the conflict is once begun, 
when irretrievable faults have been com- 
mitted on the one side, unpardonable 
crimes perpetrated on the other, the 
period for instruction to the statesman, 
for examples to the patriot, is past; it 
i| the soldier who is then to learn great- 
ly to dare, the citizen nobly to endure. 
The period which it really behoves the 
inhabitants of a free state, and still more 



of one advancing to freedom, to study, is 
that which precedes the collision; — ^the 
social evils, the moral sins, which alien- 
ate the diffei-ent classes of society from 
each other, or disable them for the dis- 
chai-ge of their duty ; the long-continued 
causes which, inducing a thu'st for 
change on the one side, and a disability 
to resist on the other, at length bring 
about an in*etrievable convulsion. In 
that stage the malady is still suscept- 
ible of cure; the diseased parts may be 
healed, the festering wounds closed; but 
if this period is allowed to elapse with- 
out the proper remedies being api)lied, 
it is generally a very doubtful matter 
whether any human wisdom can, at a 
future stage, avert the catastrophe. This 
period is generally considered as the one 
which it especially behoves the holders 
of pi-operty to investigate, in order to 
learn in what way the evils which me- 
nace their possessions, or undermine 
their influence, may be avoided; but, 
without disputing the importance of 
such a study, it may safely be affirmed 
that it is one which it still more be« 
hoves the lovers of freedom to consider, 
in order to prevent, ere it is too late, 
the shipwreck of all their hopes in the 
stormy sea of Revolution. 

113. Selfishness and oppression in the 
higher classes, tyrannical exactions by 
kings, invidious privileges of nobles, the 
obstinate retention in one age of the in- 
stitutions originating in the necessities 
and suited to the circumstances of an- 
other, are conunonly considered as the 
causes of revolutions. That they have 
a material share in aggravating them, 
will probably be disputed by none who 
have considered the social state of 
France anterior to 1789, even as it is 
portrayed in the preceding sketch. But 
they are not, taken alone, their cause. 
A revolution is the result of a diseased 
state of the national mind; the spirit 
which gives rise to it issues from the 
selfish recesses of the heart; it is wholly 
distinct from the passionate love of 
freedom which springs from the gene* 
rous affections, and is founded in the 
noblest principles of our nature. The 
latter is based on virtue, the former on 
vice; the latter on the love of freedom, 
the former on the passion for license; 
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the latter on generosity, the former on 
» elfishness. Hypocrisy is the invariable 
characteristic of the revolutionary prin- 
ciple : it borrows the glow of generosity 
to cover the blackness of selfishness; 
ever using the language of freedom, it 
is ever prompting tihe actions of despot- 
ism. A profound sense of religion has 
in every age, from those of the Roman 
hepubUc to that of the English Com- 
monwealth, been the foundation of the 
latter principle; a total and avowed 
irreligion, from the days of Catiline to 
those of Robespierre, has characterised 
the former. The lover of freedom is 
willing, if necessary, to sacrifice him- 
self for his country; the revolutionist 
has seldom any other object but to 
saciifice his country to himself; and if 
he can elevate his own fortunes, he is 
ever willing to fall down and worship 
the most frightful tyranny that ever 
decimated mankind. If we would Mcer- 
tain the causes of the establishment of 
liberty in any country, we must look 
fur them in the circumstances which 
have produced in the general mind a 
predominance of virtue over vice; the 
secret springs of revolution are to be 
ft)und in those which have given vice 
an ascendancy over virtue. 

114. That France, when the great 
convulsion broke out, had serious griev- 
ances to complain of, great evils that 
loudly called for remedy, is apparent on 
the most superficiid observation; but 
these causes alone never have produced 
a revolvHon, and never will do so. They 
often have produced, and might then 
have produced, civil teaffare and social 
contests, but not that total overthrow 
of all institutions and principles which 
occurred on the triumph of the Jaco- 
bins. The energy of Roman democracy 
chafed for three centuries against the 
galling fetters of its proud patricians : 
but it was not till public virtue and 
private morality had been sapped, by 
the spoils of conquest and the selfish- 
ness of ambition, that a democratic re- 
volution was effected by the successive 
efforts of the Qracchi, Marius, and 
Caesar. The flagrant abuses of the Ro- 
mish church induced the fervour of the 
Reformation, which naturally led to the 
insurrection of the boors; butthegi*eat 



fabric of German society was imafiected 
even by that dreadful convulsion, com- 
ing as it did in the wake of a religious 
schism which had rent asunder the 
world. The extreme pi*inciple8 of Ja- 
cobin fanaticism were roused in Eng- 
land by the oppression of the barons in 
the time of Richai-d II., but the feudal 
monarchy of the Normans was .hardly 
shaken by the armed bands of Wat 
Tyler. The desolation occasioned by 
the English armies, the disunion and 
cruelty of their own noblesse, brought 
on the frightful horrors of the Jacquerie 
insurrection in France; but its effects 
were confined to local massacre and 
ruin, and producedno permanent change 
on the structure of French institutions. 
Religious fervour combined with old- 
established habits of freedom in pro- 
ducing the Great Rebellion in England; 
but the dreams of the fifth-monarchy 
men vanished in airy speculation, and 
the fundamental features of British go- 
vernment were veiled, not changed, by 
the usurpation of Cromwell. The 
change of dynasty rendered necessary 
by the Romish tyranny of James II. has 
been erroneously styled a revolution; 
it was only a new settlement of the go- 
vernment upon the old, and, as Sie 
event has proved, a still more aristo- 
cratic basis than that on which it for- 
merly rested. 

115. It is not, therefore, social evils, 
but the loss of. national virtue, whicli 
converts the struggle for liberty into 
the horrors of revolution ; and Uie one 
will never be tiuned into the other till 
the love of freedom has been delmsed 
into the thirst for plunder among the 
poor, and the bravery which won pro- 
perty has been extinguished by the en- 
joyments to which it has led, among the 
rich. . It was neither the taille nor the 
fettres de cachet, the privileges of the 
noblesse nor the sufferings of the pea- 
santry, the disorder of the finances nor 
the contest with the parliaments, which 
brought on the French Revolution. 
Great as these evils were, they might 
have been remedied without the over- 
throw of society ; serious as were these 
sufferings, they have been in innumer- 
able cases exceeded, without inducing 
the slightest public disturbance, and 
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often remored without inducing an ir- 
retrievable convulsion. It was the coin- 
cidence of these evils with a total dis- 
ruption of the moral and religious bul- 
vfrarks of society which really occasioned 
the disaster ; for that originated a self- 
ish thirst for advancement by crime in 
one class of the people, and a base dis- 
inclination to resistance in the other. 
Voltaire and Rousseau stand forth as 
the real authora of the Revolution ; it 
was they and their followers who made 
shipwreck, in the first of European 
monarchies, of the noblest of causes — 
that of public freedom ; for it was they 



who tainted the mind, in both its assail- 
ants and defendera, with the fatal gan- 
grene of individual selfishness. It was 
the dissolute manners of Louis XY., 
the corruptions of the Regent Orleans, 
the oigies of Egalit^, and the infamy of 
Du Barri, which dissolved the power of 
resistance in the monarchy, bycorrupt- 
ing the natural defenders of the throne. 
It was the tyranny of the priesthood, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which, by removing the only effectual 
check on the vices of the hierarchy, and 
inducing a reaction even against reli- 
gion itself, overturned the altar. 



CHAPTER III. 



PROXIMATE CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION. 



1. Louis XYL, bom on the 23d Au- 
gust 1754, was the grandson of Louis 
XY. His father, the Dauphin, son of 
that monarch, died at the age of thirty- 
six in the year 1765, and left him heir- 
apparent to the throne of France. The 
character of his father, for whom Louis 
XYL always entertamed a profound 
veneration, contributed powerfully to 
the formation of his own, and exennsed 
in this way a material influence on the 
history of France. His habits afforded 
the most strikingoontrast to the general 
license with which he was surrounded. 
With all his vices, Louis X Y. was noty at 
least till his later years, destitute of a 
sense of propriety ; and he, in conse- 
quence, kept his son at a distance from 
his person, and the corruptions in which 
he himself so freely indulged. The 
Dauphin, in the midst of the magnifi- 
cence of Yersailles, lived almost the life 
of a hermity surroimded by books, and 
delighting only in the society of a few 
chosen friends, men older than himself, 
and possessed of talent and information. 
The events of past times were his fa- 
vourite study: the "Esprit des Lois" 
Ills constant companion. ''History," 1 



said he, '' teaches many lessons to the 
sons which it would not have ventured 
to give their fathers." He was strongly 
attached, like all the princes of his fa- 
mily, to the RomUn Catholic religion 
— ^perhaps too rigid an observer of its 
forms-^cmd profoundly afflicted by the 
banishment of the Jesuits, — circum- 
stances which render it doubtful how 
far his turn of mind was suited for the 
stormy scenes to which his son was 
called. His severity of morals and rec- 
titude of principle preserved him free 
from reproach in the midst of the se- 
ductions of adiasolute court,from which 
he lived in a great measxu^ estranged, 
and communicated the same habits to 
his son, whose early years were spent 
in domestic privacy with his parents 
under the splendid roof of Versailles. 

2. The Dauphin left three sons, all ot 
whombecamekingsof France: theDuke 
de Bern, afterwaivds Louis XYL ; the 
Comte de Provence, who succeeded on 
the fall of Napoleon by the title of Louis 
XYIII. J and the Comte D'Artois, who 
ascended the throne on the death of 
Louis XYIII. in 1826, and was driven 
from it by the revolt of the Barricad<^ 
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in 1830. The eldest, who became the 
Dauphin, was eleven years of age on his 
father^s death, so that he was old enough 
to have received his earliest and most 
durable impressions from his example. 
The choice which had been made of his 
preceptor was not a fortunate one : the 
Duke de la V auguyon, who was intrusted 
with the chief place in that important 
duty, was devout rather than enlight- 
ened, adroit as a courtier more than 
skilful as a statesman. The young 
piinoes were carefully and equally in- 
structed in the elements of general 
knowledge ; but the difference of their 
character soon displayed itself. The 
Dauphin, like his £»ther, was reserved 
and studious; his manners were shy 
and modest, his figure was heavy and 
ungainly ; and distrust in himself early 
appeared in his demeanour. TheComte 
de Provence, though fond of books^ was 
at the same time observant of men; he 
had more vivacity in his character, and 
soon became a great favourite with the 
courtiers. The Comte d'Artois, vola- 
tile, impetuous, and ardent^ seemed to 
have inherited his grandfather's love of 
pleasure, and entered with the thought- 
less avidity of youth into all the amuse- 
ments of the palace. He had ample op- 
portunity for serious reflection before 
he closed his life, dethroned and eadled, 
in a foreign land. 

8. During his youth, the character of 
Louis XV I. still more clearly developed 
itsel£ He was a good scholar, read 
Latin and English with facility, was an 
excellent geographer, and evinced an 
accurate and tenacious memory, for 
which he continued remarkable through 
life. But his recollection was of facts 
or persons, and dates, rather than prin- 
ciples ; and he early showed a tendency 
to rely on the judgmimt of others, in 
matters of opinion, in i^^ference to his 
own — a disposition in which he was un- 
happily encouraged by his earliest minis- 
ter Maurepas, and which proved the 
principal cause of the calamities in 
which he was afterwards involved. He 
was so early impressed with a horror at 
the dissolute pleasures of his grand- 
father, and the insatiable avidity of his 
courtiers, that when told he was called 
by the people " Louis le D^sir^,*' he 



said he would rather be called *' Louis 
le S^v^re." He had no disposition t(« 
gallantry, and kept at a distance from 
all the sisducing beauties of the court — 
a peculiarity which rendered him an 
object of undisguised aversion to Ma- 
dame du Barri, and was the cause of no 
small surprise to the ladies of the capi- 
tal* The Parisians, however, consoled 
themselves by the recollection that 
Louis XV . in early youth had been the 
same ; and said, " For all that^ he is a 
Bourbon, and he will show it at the age 
of forty, like the others, when he is tired 
of the Dauphiness." He was strong, 
however, in body, abundantly endow^ 
with physical courage, and passionately 
fond of the chase, which amusement he 
continued regularly till Ms imprison- 
ment during the Revolution. He had 
an extraordSioary fondness for athletic 
occupations and mechanical labour, in- 
somuch that he frequently worked seve- 
ral hours a-day with a blacksmith of 
the name of Gamin, who taught him 
the art of wielding the hammer, and 
managing the forga He took the great- 
est interest in this occupation, and 
loaded his preceptor in the art with 
kindness, who returned it by betraying 
to the Convention a secret iron recess, 
which they had together worked out in 
the walls of his cabinet in the Tuileries, 
wherein to deposit his secret papers 
during the storms of the Revolution, t 
4. Of all the monarchs who ever sat 
upon the French throne, Louis XVI. 
was the one least calculated to provoke, 
and worst fitted to subdue, a social con- 
vulsion. Firm in principle, pure in 
moialB, humane in fe^ng, beneficent 
in intention, he possessed all the dis- 
positions calculated to adorn a pacific 
throne, or which are amiable and esti- 
mable in private life ; but he had neither 
the genius to prevent^ nor the firmness 

* Madame du Barzi used to call him " tlie 
great ill-bred lout."— Droz, i. 117, note. 

f'The king," said Gamin, "was good, 
patient^ timid, inquisitiye, a ftiend of sleep. 
He was passionately fond of smith-Work, and 
would seclude himself from the queen and 
the court to polish and foi^e with me. To 
secure his anvil and my own from Voe know- 
ledge of all the world, he had lecourse to » 
thousand stratagems, the history of which 
would never end." — Soulavik, Regne de 
LouU XVI., U. 47. 
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to resist, a revolution. Many of his 
qualities were calculated to have allayed 
the public discontents, none to have 
stifled them. The people were th'ed of 
the arbitraiy powers of their monarch, 
aud he was disposed to abandon them ; 
they were provoked at the costly cor- 
ruptions of the court, and he was both 
innocent in his manners and unexpen- 
sive in his habits; they demanded refor- 
mation in the administration of affairs, 
and he placed his chief glory in anti- 
cipating their desires. Such was his 
anxiety to outstrip the general passion 
for reform, that he caused a box to be 
placed at the gate of his palace, to re- 
ceive suggestions from all persons who 
might concur in the same views. But, 
in accomplishing great changes in so- 
ciety, it is not only necessary to concede 
to one party, but to restrain their vio- 
lence, and control another; aud the dif- 
ficult task awaited the French monarch, 
of either compelling the nation to sub- 
mit to abuses, or the aristocracy to agree 
to innovation. To accomplish either 
of these objects required more firmness 
and decision of character than he pos- 
sessed. In'esolution was his great de- 
fect; and hence, in difficult periods, his 
conduct vacillated between the nobility 
and people, and led both parties to aban- 
don his interest — the former because 
they distrusted his constancy, the latter 
because they were doubtful of his sin- 
cerity. His reign, from his accession to 
the throne down to the meeting of the 
States-Gleneral, was nothing but a series 
of ameliorations, which did not succeed 
in calming the public effervescence — of 
concessions which only added to the am- 
bition of the people. He had the mis- 
fortune to desire sincerely the public 
good, without possessing the firmness 
requisite to secure it ; and with truth 
it may be said, that reforms were more 
fatal to him than the continuance of 
abuses would have been to another so- 
vereign. 

5. It L3 not to be imagined, however, 
that this iiTesolution of character, which 
proved so fatal to this virtuous monarch, 
was the result of any defect of physical 
tenipei'ament, or of natural timidity of 
diH]Njsition. On the contrary, he was 
by constitution hasty in temper, and 
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sometimes abrupt in manner — an in- 
firn^^ty of which he was never entirely 
cured — and abundantly endowed, when 
he saw his way clearly, both with men- 
tal firmness and physical resolution. It 
was the neglect of his education, joined 
to the purity of his intentions, and the 
benevolence of his heai*t, which wiw the 
cause of the eviL He had studied " many 
books, but not much." He had never 
learned to reflect, or trust to his own 
judgment; and both his preceptors and 
Maurepas had, for their own purposes, 
sedulously impressed upon his mind 
that the first duty of a sovereign is to be 
guided by the majority of his council. 
Hence he yielded when his reason was 
not convinced : he had often not suffi- 
cient information to oppose the argu- 
ments used by his ministers to over- 
come hiB difficulties, and yet good sense 
enough to see when they were \vrong ; 
but he had too much conscientious feel- 
ing to trust to his own judgment, in op- 
position to theirs, when he could not 
assign sufficient reasons for the differ- 
ence. Maurepas also inspired him with 
a general distrust of men ; and this opin- 
ion, falling in with the natural reserve 
of his character, and the boundless self- 
ishness with which he was surrounded, 
produced such an impression on his 
mind that he never yielded an entire 
confidence to any of his ministers, nor 
even to the queen, during the whole of 
his life. But he was endowed with 
strong natural sagacity, had an intui* 
tive perception of what was right and 
wrong, and evinced, both at the council 
board and in the notes he wrote on the 
memorials laid before him by his min- 
isters, abundant proofs of uncommon 
clearness of understanding.* It was 
not in intellectual strength, but deter^ 
mination of will, that he was defective, 
and this arose from excess of conscien- 

* He Ufled fhiqueutly, when a discussion 
was going on at the coimcil table, to pull a 
memoir out of his pocket, and read it, mak- 
inyt marginaX annotations as ho went along, 
iuid show at the end of the discussion by his 
observations that he had peifectly apprehend- 
&i both at the same time. This Bertrand de 
Molieville justly remarks as a proof of no 
common power of attention: those who have 
any doubt it is so, are recommended to try 
the experiment.-— See Bertrand de Molls* 
viLLR, i. 221. 222. 
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tious feeling. It was over-anxiety to 
do right which so often made him do 
\^Tong ; for it surrendered him to the 
guidance of men inferior to himself both 
in intention and understanding. He 
would have made the best possible con- 
stitutional monarch, but he was per- 
haps the last that would be selected to 
meet the crisis of forming a constitu- 
tion; and history must confess with re- 
gret, that if he had been a worse man, 
he would have been, for his times at 
least, a better king.* 

6. Louis XVI. was married on the 
16th May 1770, to Marie Antoinette 
JosEPHE Jeanne, archduchess of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Francis I., emperor of 
Geimany, and the illustrious Maria 
Theresa. This princess, whose heroism 
and sorrows have rendered her name 
immortal, was bom on the 2d Novem- 
ber 1756, the day of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, so that at her nuptials she was 
not yet sixteen years of age. Her mar- 
riage had long been the subject of anxi 
ous negotiation on the part of the cabi- 
nets of Pai'is and Vienna, and its com- 
pletion was regarded as a masterpiece 
of policy on the part of the Duke de 
Choiseul, then prime minister of Louis 
XV., as laying the foundation of a fa- 
mily alliance between the houses of 
France and Austria, and uniting, to 
their mutual advantage, the forces of 
the two monarchies. To prepare the 
yoimg princess for her future destiny, 
her education was from the firat, in a 
great measure, intrusted to the Abbo de 
Vermond, an adroit and accomplished 
ecclesiastic, selected for that purpose by 
the Duke de Choiseul, and who remain- 
ed witii and retained his influence over 
her during nearly her whole life. Under 
his able tuition she made rapid progress 
in French, Latin, German, and Italian 
— imhappily, she imbibed at the same 
time from his counsels a spirit of levity, 
a dislike of form, a contempt for eti- 

* Malesherbes said of him to Bertrand do 
Molloville, with equal truth and feeling,— 
" That extreme sensibility, that tender hu- 
manity, and nearly all those gentle virtues, 
which in ordinary times constitute the good 
sovereign, become in revolutionary ones as 
much and more ])emicioua than vices," — Ber- 
trand DE MoLLEViLLB, M&ai(Hrettur le Ream 
de Louis Xri,i,2A. 



quette, which proved to the last degree 
I peraicious to her on the throu e of France. 
' Her disposition was lively, her talents 
remarkable, her heart affectionate, and 
her mother eai'ly impressed her vrili the 
necessity of cultivating that fimmess 
and decision of character, by which she 
herself had risen superior to all the 
storms of fortune. " My daughter," 
said the aged empress to her frequently, 
"in adversity remember me." Marie 
Antoinette did not forget her counsel 
when her own evil days came, nor prove 
unworthy of her race.t 

7. So much had the winning manners 
and rishig beauty of the young princess 
endeared her to the citizens, that the 
day of her departure from Vienna was 
one of uuivemal gloom smd depression ; 
all the satisfaction which they felt at 
beholding her Dauphiness of France was 
foi-gotten in the melancholy foreboding 
that they would see her no more. Her 
entry into her future kingdom brought 
the Dauphiness at once into enchanted 
ground; she literally trode on air all the 
way from Strasburg to Paris. Every- 
where the peasantry quitted the neigh- 
bouring fields, crowding to the road-side 
to get a glimpse of their destined sove- 
reign; triumphal arches were erected 
in all the towns and villages ; the streets 
were strewn with nosegays; rows of 
maidens, dressed in white, and adorned 
with garlands, awaited to present her 
with iJie choicest flowers of spring. Her 

t Wlien Marie Antoinette left Vienna to be 
married, Maria Theres-'i addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Louis XVI., tlieu the Dauphin : 
— *' Your spouse, my dear Dauphhi, has left 
mc : as she has been my delight, I trust she 
will be your happiness. I liave for a long 
time trained her, as foreseeing tliat she would 
share your destinies. I have inspired her 
with love of her duty toward you, with a fond 
attachment to yoti, with diligence to con- 
ceive and practise tlie means of pleasing you. 
I have ever Inculcated upon her, with all pos- 
sible care, a tender devotion toward the King 
of kings, persuaded that they ill fulfil the 
happiness of the people intrusted to them, 
when they fail toward Him who breaks scefv 
tres and overturns thrones at his pleasure. 
Clierish, then, your duties toward God. I 
say it to you, my dear Dauphin, I have said 
it to my daughter— ever love the good of the 
people over whom you will too soon reigiu 
Adieu, my deiu* D.auphin; I am bathed in 
tears." — Marie Therese St M. le Dauphin. 
20 Avril 1770; Weber, i. 17, note to Revoiit' 
iionarif Memoirs. 
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youth, her beauty, herbenignity, the ra- 
diant joy which beamed from her coim- 
tenanoe, dififused a universal feeling of 
enchantments* " How beautiful she is, 
our Dauphiness ! " was the remark of 
all. The general admiration was aug- 
mented when she was heard to answer 
the deputations of the towns in elegant 
French, of the schools and coUeges in 
the purest Latin. She was received with 
unparalleled demonstrations of joy at 
Compi^gne, where she was met by the 
king; and at Versailles all that art and 
genius could combine were prepared to 
add to the splendour of her nuptials, 
which were celebrated in the chapel of 
the palace amidst the brightest sunshine, 
and with extraordinary magnificence. 
Shortly after she left the altar, however, 
the heavens darkened, the clouds col- 
lected, rain fell in torrents, violent peals 
of thunder dispersed the crowd assem- 
bled round the palace, and shook the 
walls of the august structure. It was em- 
blematical of her destiny ; at the close 
of the path, thus in its outset bestrewed 
with flowers, there awaited her the Tem- 
ple, the Conciergerie, the scaffold. 

8. A splendid fSte on occasion of the 
marriage was given by the city of Paris, 
at which the Dauphin and Dauphiness 
were present. It was a day of triumph 
to her at every step ; nothing seemed 
capable of adding to her felicity. Her 
beauty was ravishing, her grace won 
every heart. The brilliant chariot which 
bore herand the Dauphin, couldscarcely 
make its way through the dense masses 
of the people, who were never wearied 
with gazing on her, admiring and bless- 
ing her. From Notre Dame, where she 
went to return thanks to heaven for its 
giffcs, she proceeded totheHdteldeVille, 
where old Marshal de Brissac, at thehead 
of a splendid staff, was ready to receive 
her. She ascended the stair which led 
to the municipal hall, afterwards the fo- 
eus of the Revolution, from whence the 

* One coimtry cur^ near Chalons, awaited 
her on the road-edde at the head of his flock. 
The worthy pastor had preiiared a studied 
harangue, but at the sight of the Dauphiness 
it all escaped his memory, and he could only 
fall on his knees and articulate, "Madame, 
do not be surprised at my want of memory : 
Pulchra a et fvrm<»a "--(you are fiur and 
beautiful).— Webeb, L 21. 



mandates issued whichsent her husband 
and herself to the scaffold. " Madame," 
said the old marshal, as he showed her 
the countless sea of imcovered heads 
which appeared before her in the Place 
de Gr^ve, when she came to the win- 
dow, " the Dauphin may well be jea- 
lous. You behold before you two hun- 
dred thousand persons inlove with you.'* 
The happy expression flew like light- 
ning through the crowd ; redoubled ac- 
clamations rent the sky ; it expressed 
the universal feeling. At the Tuileries 
she walked with her young husband in 
the gardens, with a countenance beam- 
ing with delight at the enthusiasm with 
which she was surrounded. Louis was 
as joyful, but anxious lest some accident 
should happen to the people, and re- 
peatedly desired the guaixis to take care 
that no one was hurt. They frequently 
said to each other, amidst the genera] 
acclamations, '' What a good affection- 
ate people!" 

9. A disastrous event disturbed these 
scenes of festivity, and added to the si- 
nister presentiments already felt from 
hep birth on the day of the earthquake 
at Lisbon, and from the storm which 
had succeeded her nuptials. An unfor- 
tunateassertion of ancient privilege was 
the cause of this catastrophe. The pro- 
vost of the merchants of Paris, in con- 
foimity with fonner usage, claimed the 
right of keeping the ground, and regu- 
latingthe arrangements on the occasion, 
which would have been more fitly in- 
trusted to the experienced ability of 
M. de Sartines, the head of the police. 
This deniand was acceded to, from a fear 
of offending i^e citizens on such a joy- 
ous occasion ; and the civic function- 
aries, in splendid dresses, but almost en- 
tir^y inexperienced, appeared to keep 
the ground in the Pkoe Louis XV., 
where the fireworks were to be let ofL 
Th^ proved wholly unequal to their 
duty. Already the crowd of persons de- 
sirous of leaving their places, and of 
others striving to get in from the Boule- 
vards Italiens, had broken through their 
feeble barriers, and a violent struggle 
was going on between the two oontend- 
ingstreams, when the scaffolds whereon 
the fireworks were^ exhibited acciden- 
tally took fire : the'rockets, lying hori- 
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zontallj upon them, dischaiged them- 
selves in great numbers into the crowd ; 
and the fire-engines, with their huge 
horses and heavy carriages, advanced 
withrattlingdin at a rapid pace through 
the mass, to extinguish the flames. 

10. A imiversal panic now seized the 
people around the scaffolds, who rushed 
with frantic violence towards the en- 
trance of the Rue Royale, where they 
were met by as dense amultitude, which, 
ignorant of what had occurred, and see- 
ing so many persons leaving the square, 
was making the most strenuous efforts 
to get in to occupy their places. The 
terrorsof the issuing, however, prevailed 
over the eagerness of the entering col- 
umn ; the latter was pushed back, after 
a desperate struggle, and vast numbers, 
thrown down, were trodden under foot 
bytheprodigiousmultitudewhichrolled 
over them. Fifty-three persons were 
killed on thespot; two hundred and fifty 
more, many of them mortally wounded, 
were dragged with difiicully firom be- 
neath the feet of the throng ; and the 
ghastly spectacle of the dead bodies and 
mangledl^mains of the yetliving, ranged 
in rows along the Boidevards to await 
the recognition of their relatives, dif- 
fuseduniversal consternation. The Dau- 
phin and Dauphiness won general es- 
teem by the earnest sympathy which 
they evinced on the occurrence,* and 
the splendid liberality with which they 
relieved the sufferers ; but the mourn- 
ful catastrophe, occurring on such an 
occasion, told on every hearty and veiy 
generally inspired themostgloomy fore- 
bodings. It was afterwards noticed as 
remarkable, that the disaster was owing 
to the presumption and inexperience of 
thechiefs of the Tiers £tat of the capital, 
and the undue facility with which the 
direction of afiairs had-been surrendered 
to them by the constituted authorities ; 
and that the bodies of the victims killed 
on the Place Louis XV. were deposited 
in the church of the Madeleine, which 

* Marie Antoinette was so afflicted with 
chis catastrophe that her grief continued for 
several days, and she flrequently barst into 
tears. She sent her whole allowance for a 
month to relieve the victims; and the Dau- 
phin did the same, accompanied by a letter 
tx> the Chief of the Police, couched in the 
most touoliiug terms. — Webrb» i. 29. 



afterwards received the headless re- 
mains of the veiy prince and princess 
who were now the objects of such uni- 
versal adoration. 

11. Time, however, at length made 
this disaster be forgotten ; but Marie 
Antoinette soon found that her path was 
not to be for ever strewed with flowers. 
The thorns early began to show them- 
selves. Madame du Barri, jealous of the 
beauty, and apprehensive of the influ- 
ence of the young Dauphiness, spared 
no pains to alienate the old king from 
her:f the usual animosities of the pa- 
lace at a foreign intruder were not slow 
in displaying themselves : senseless dis- 
putes, on matters of etiquette, kept se- 
veral of the most illustrious of the no- 
bility at adistance fromher ; she already 
found that "rAutrichienne,** as she was 
called in the highest circles, had many 
dif&culties to encounter, and jealousies 
to get over, at the court of France. The 
open ascendancy and constant presence 
of Madame du Barri at all the fdtes, 
which seemed to be arranged only for 
her diversion, and to afford opportunity 
for a display of the homage with which 
she was surrounded, induced the Dau- 
phin and Dauphiness to live in a great 
measure retired, during the first years 
which succeeded their marriage. This 
conduct wasas much in conformity with 
the tastes and wishes of Louis XYL, as 
the course which the strictness of his 
principles and correctness of his judg- 
mentdictated.:}: TheDauphine8s,though 

t At the banquet given at Versailles on the 
first reception of Marie Antoinette, Madame 
du Barri sat at the same table with her. 
Ignorant of her character, and struck with 
her beauty, the youmt Dauphiness said she 
was *' channante." The Dauphin, however, 
better instructed in the mysteries of the pa- 
lace, carefully kept her at a distance fh>m the 
g^^..^^^ f-w^vrite, who was surroimded by 
t ;he whole court. Struck with 

t ace, and the great influence 

V du Barri evidently possessed, 

Mane Autoinette said to the Duchess of 
Noailles, "Will you tell me what are tbe 
fimctions of Madame du Barri ? " "To please 
and amuse the king," replied the duchess. 
" In that case," rejomed the Dauphiness, " I 
will try and be her rival." It may readily 
be oonceived what amusement this ingenuous 
answer afiforded in the court circle at Ver- 
sailles.— Soijlavib. ii. 67, 68. 

X In the first instance, after his marriage, 
Louis XVI. was, by the aits of his precep- 
tor, the Duke de Vauguyon. who was 1u the 
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passionately foud of amusement and all 
the excitements of her age, acquiesced 
without a murmur in her husband's de- 
termination ; and the Pamians, accuse 
tomed to the ceaseless round of diver- 
sions devised to amuse the court, were 
astonished to hear of the heir and heir- 
ess of the throne enjoying the privacy 
of domestic life, walking in their gaixlens 
together, mingling in select circles of 
chosen friends, entering the cottages of 
the poor in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles, and making themselves known 
only by never-failing deeds of benefi- 
cence to the unfortunate.* 

12. The spirit of chivalry guiding the 
pencil of genius, has left the following 
portrait of Marie Antoinette, at the pe- 
riod of her accession to the throne : — 
** It is now," says Mr Burke, in a pas- 
sage which will live as long as the Eng- 
lish language, "sixteen or seventeen 
years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and 

interest of Madame du Barri, fur a consider- 
able time estranged firom the Dauphiness, and 
evinced a coldness towards lier which touched 
her to the quick. Physical causes, on his 
part, which deprived France for several years 
of on heir to the throne, increased this em- 
barrassment. But this unhappy estranse- 
meut, tlie result of base intrigues, gradually 
yielded to the graces, amiable temper, and 
uniformly correct deportment of the young 

aueen, who never let a murmur escape her 
ps during its continuance ; and after she 
became a mother, Louis loved the queen 
with the most passionate attachment — See 
Madamk Campan, i. 60, 72, 186. 

• " On one occasion, when Louis XV. was 
hunting in the park of Fontainebleau, a stag, 
wounded and fUrious, leaped the wall of the 
forest, and, making at the first person be met, 
plimged his horns into the entrails of a g^- 
doner, who was pruning his vines. His wife, 
alarmed b^ tlie noise, rushed out of the house, 
utteriug piercing shrieks, and fell down sense- 
less beside her bleeding husband. On reviv- 
ing, she was astonished to find herself in the 
arms of a young and beautiful woman, who, 
with tears in her eyes, lavished on her all the 
consolations which were possible in the cir- 
cumstances. It was the Dauphiness, who, 
happening to pass at the time in her open car- 
riage, alarmed by the cries, stopped the horses, 
alighted, passea the hedge, and reached the 
unfortunate woman before any one of her at- 
tendants. She was immediately placed in the 
carriage beside the Dauphuiess, who carried 
her, with her wounded husband, to the palace, 
and bestowed on her the most liberal bounty. 
The pot>r man, beyond all expectation, recov- 
ered, received a pension, and was comfortably 
settled in a cott-vpe, often afterwardH visitorl 
by the royal couplo."— Webui, i, 32, 30. 



surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her j ust above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she had juat begun to 
move in; glittering like the morning 
star, full of life and splendour and joy. 
Oh ! what a revolution ! — and what a 
heart must I have to contemplate, with- 
out emotion, that elevation and that 
falll Little did I dream, when she add- 
ed titles of veneration to those of enthu- 
siastic, distant, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obliged to carry the shai'p 
antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom; little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her, in a nation of gaUant 
men — ^in a nation of honour and of cava- 
liers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look which threatened 
her with insult But the age of chivalry 
is gone; that of sophists, economists, 
and calculators, has succeeded, and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. 
Never more shall we behold that gener- 
ous loyalty to rank and sex — ^that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the hearty which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. The un- 
bought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ments, is gone. It is gone, that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of hon- 
our, which felt a stain like a wound; 
which inspired courage, while it miti- 
gated ferocity; which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness." 

13. These are the woixis of glowing 
genius, of reflecting observation, and 
prophetic foresight; and cold, indeed, 
must be that heart which would with- 
draw one touch from the picture. They 
paint with beauty, and to a certain ex- 
tent with truth, not only an individual, 
but an age, which terminated with her 
life. Yet must the truth of history in 
some respects dispel the illusion, and 
present Marie Antoinette with all these 
beautiful and interesting, with many 
great and heroic qualities, yet not des- 
titute of the weaknesses of humanity 
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Contemplated at a distanoe, she was in 
truth the resplendent vision which cap- 
tivated Mr Burke ; but a nearerapproach 
revealed the woman, and displayed many 
of the foibles, some of the errors, of her 
sex. Her heart was pure, her manners 
captivating, her conduct upright, her 
spirit noble; but these very virtues, by 
inspiring her with the consciousness of 
her own innocence, led her into impru- 
dences which, in one of her exalted 
station, became faults. She had little 
education in matters of serious import, 
though highly accomplished in l^ose 
which are personally attractive. Her 
taste was refined, and she was no com- 
mon proficient in music, danced ele- 
gantly, and was passionately fond of 
theatrical representations. But she read 
hardly anything but romances or plays ; 
and tilie queen who was called to duties 
so difficult that an archangel might have 
shrunk from encountering them, had 
never in her whole life had a book of 
history put into her hands.* Hence 
she was not aware how much, amidst 
all the homage with which they are 
surrounded, the great are really the ob- 
ject of envy to their inferiors; with 
what ceaseless jealousies they are en- 
vironed; and with what avidity, espe- 
eially in troubled times, the slightest 
and most innocent imprudences are 
seized on, by court jealousy or popular 
malignity, to blast the happiness of 
those to whom, in appearance, every 
mark of respect is shown. 

14. This purity of heart, joined to 
inexperience of the world, led her into 
many imprudences which those moi'e 
versed in its ways, or more habituated 
to its vices, would have sedulously 
avoided. During the early years when 
Louis was estranged from her, she pre- 
served the most studious correctness of 
deportment^ and never suffered a com- 
plaint to escape her lips, though a tear 

* • • The AbM de Vermond visited her every 
day, but did not adopt the imposing aspect of 
an instructor : and aid not choose, even as a 
reader, to recommend the useftil study of his- 
toiy. I do not believe that, in the course of 
his life, he ever read a siufflo historical vol- 
ume to his illustrious pupil; cousequenUy 
there never existed a jiriuooss with a more 
marked disinclination for any kind of serious 
rcivd=upr."— Madame Cakpak, i. 73 : see also 
(he Baron dr Brskkval^ ii. 207, 20S. 



often fell from her eye. But when she 
found herself secura of his affections, 
and blessed with a rising offspring, the 
buoyancy of her disposition led her tc 
mingle in amusements with an ardour 
which, though always innocent^ was 
often indiscreet, sometimes blamable. 
Accustomed to the simple life of the 
imperial palace at Vienna, the minutisc 
of etiquette at Versailles, which fettered 
every action of life in the king and 
queen, even the most inconsiderable, 
were to her a perfect horror,t and she 
gladly fled from its frigid circles and 
senseless formalities, to enjoy in privacy 
the ease of unrestrained intercourse, and 
the charm of confidential friendship. 4: 
The intimacies to which these habits 
gave rise, especially with the Coimtess 
Polignac, excited the jealousy of the 
old nobiUtv; the theatrical representa- 
tions, in which she so much delighted, 
and sometimes bore a part, gave rise to 
malignant reports; and the charming 
seclusion of Trianon, where she sought 
a retreat from the cares, and a compen- 
sation for the anxieties, of royalty, was 
converted, by the voice of popular ma- 
lignity, into the gardens of Ai*mida, 
where rank was lavish of its favours, 
and beauty prodigal of its seductions. 
But if the French nation at that period 
had been capable of reflection, they 
would have seen that vice seldom ap- 
pears in the open and almost childish 
amusements which were there carried 
on. Conscious of evil, it seeks seclu- 
sion, or pays to virtue the homage of 
hypocrisy. And while those who loved 
her most often lamented the impmdent 
levity which sometimes prevailed in htr 
private circle, those who knew her best 

f See a very curious account of this ceremo- 
nial and etiquette, now a relic of past times, in 
Madame Caxpan, i. 809, 820. 

t " As soon as she had adopted tlie courso 
of withdrawing herself fh>m tlie ennui of state 
ceremonial, ' tliis princess abandoned herself 
without restraint to all the charms of private 
life. ' At last I am no longer queen, ' she ex- 
claimed with delight, on getting back among 
her friends, after the tedious ceremonies 
which had too long detained her from them. 
Her robes of state were hastily doffed, and 
the activity of her attendants not equalling 
her impatience, she tore them off with her 
own hands, and scattered tbcm about the 
apartment "— Michaud. in art. Mabie An- 
ToiNCTTG, ill nio»jraithk UnivertclU^ sjn vii. 74. 
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are unanimous in affirming that the 
queen*8 conduct was uniformly as irre- 
proachable as her manners were digni- 
fied* Her very air was too pure to 
permit impropriety to be thought of. 
Beloved by all, she was approached by 
none.+ 

15. When the growing dangers of the 
kingdom, and the increasing cares of 
royalty, drew her from those scenes of 
amusement into a more active part in 
the administration of affairs, she showed 
herself the daughter of Maria Theresa. 
Undaunted in courage, quick in dis- 
cernment, decided in determination, 
she was fitted to have acted, if she had 
stood alone, at the head of futhf ul fol- 
lowers, the part of Zenobia, or rivalled, 
in devotion to hdr husband and chil- 
dren, the perseverance of Agrippina. 
Yet were these very qualities, situated 
as she was, more disastrous to her than 
the opposite set of weaknesses would 
have been, for they led her into hostile 
measures when tike king was set on 
conciliatory — ^theypromptedboldcoun- 
sels when prudence recommended tem- 
porising ones, and often inclined her to 
draw the sword when her faithless fol- 
lowers were not prepared to stand by 
her side. She was in a 'great degree 
uninformed on public measures, and 
still more on public men, as the king 
for long never conversed with her on 
affairs of state ; and hence her inter- 
ference in administration was ofben ill- 
judged and pernicious. Yet did the 

* So delicate was her perception of the boun- 
daries of female decorum, especially in ele- 
vated stations, that she said, alluding to Oarat, 
a celebrated siiiffer at the tiqae, who was often 
at Versailles, '* I ou|;ht to hear Garat sing, but 
never accompany him in a duo ;" and declared 
she would never allow her daughters to sing 
with professional singers. — Campan, i. 266. 

t ** Her pretended gallantay," says the 
Prince de Ugne, one of her intimate circle, 
** never exceeded a sentiment of profound and 
perhaps marked friendship for one or two in- 
dividuals, and the general coqueby of a wo- 
man and a queen, anxious to please every 
one. At the time when her youth and inex- 
perience might have seemed to invite great 
freedom in our intercourse with her, not one 
of us who had the happiness of seeing her daily 
ever ventured upon the slightest approach to 
unbecoming fiuniliarity. ^e acted the queen 
without thinking of her part; we adored 
her without dreaming of love." — Prince 7>k 
LiQNR, quoted in Wisber, i. 462, 468. 



native clearness of her understanding 
lead her not unfrequently to discern 
the wisest coui'se, when almost every 
head around was reeling ; and, if her 
counsels had been followed on some 
important occasions, it is probable that 
the disasters of the Revolution would 
have been avoided.^ But it was in do- 
mestic life, and in the scenes of afSdc- 
tion, that she stood pre-eminent ; and 
there a more faultless character never 
existed. Though fond of dress, and not 
insensible to uie magnificence which 
her rank on public occasions required 
in her attire, she indulged in no un- 
seemly extravagance in that particular; 
the strictest economy pervaded her es- 
tablishment ; and the sums, often very 
considerable, which she saved off her 
allowance as Queen of France, were in- 
variably devoted to deeds of benefi- 
cence. § In the circle of her intimate 
friends she was eai^ and affable, even 
to a fault ; the distinction of rank was 
almost forgotten in the uniform affa- 
bility of her manner : il if she had any 

t She from the first, and throughout^ 
strenuously opposed the war with America^ 
aauqjusttowaids England, and taUmg advan- 
tage of the distreaaesof a friendly power, and 
dangerous to France, as encouraging revolt; 
and she as firmly contended ag^nstNecker*a 
determination to assemble the States-General 
at VeraaUles, insisting they should meet at 
least forty leagues firom the capital— Madamk 
Campak, L284;ii. 85. 

I In the dreadful &mine of the winter of 
1788^4^ Oalonne, then prime minister, pro- 
posed to her, that 1,000,000 francs (£40,000) 
out of the 8,000,000 francs (£120,000), which 
the king had set apart for relief of tne poor, 
should be distributed in her name. She de- 
clhied this, as interfering with the king's 
beneficence, adding, that she hod enough of 
her own to answer the purpose, without bur- 
dening any one. In effect, she bestowed 
300,000 firancs (£12,000X the tndt of her eco- 
nomy, on the poor on that occasion: and 
600,000 francs (£24,000^ which she saved off 
her allowance for pin-money, received the 
same destination at different times. To in- 
spire her daughter with the same feelings 
she put at her disposal 10,000 ftancs (£40(»X 
and made her direct its distribution m per- 
son.— Campan, i. 270. 

II " Our young and charming queen, by 
resolving to hve without ceremony, has 
abolished from the private life of the court all 
the ancient etiquette. Every evening that 
amiable princess is to be seen traversing the 
palace, leaning on the arm of the king, at- 
tended only by a single valet. The new cus- 
tom introduced of small suppers, with loi-ds 
and ladies, titied or not, lian i.een Adopted not 
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failing in this respect, it sprang from 
*the warmth of her afEbctions, which led 
her to form intimacies with afewfriends 
of her own sex, of which they made 
sometimes an improper use, and which 
led to requests to the king on behalf of 
their relations which she never made for 
her own, and afterwards regretted. Her 
attachment to her husband and chil- 
dren was unbounded and unchange- 
able : it only strengthened with the 
misfortimes in which they were in- 
Tolved, and shone forth with the 
brightest lustre in the solitude of the 
Temple. Finally, she preserved through 
life, and equally in the sunshine of the 
palace as in the gloom of the dungeon, 
the strongest sense of religious duty ; 
and this supported her through all me 
changes of her eventful career, and en- 
abled her to bear a reverse of fortune, 
unparalleled even in those days of woe, 
with a heroism v^hich never was sur- 
passed. 

16. The first act of the king upon 
his accession to the throne was to or- 
der 200,000 francs (£8000) to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of Paris ; his 
next, to forbid his brothers to call him 
Your Majesty or King. "I would lose 
too much," said he, '*in renouncing the 
name of brother." At the same time 
he remitted a tribute amounting to a 
very large sum, usually paid to sove- 
reigns on their accession, entitled ** Le 
joyeux av^nement" Marie Antoinette, 
in a similar spirit, renounced an offer- 
ing of considerable amount which cus- 
tom had long sanctioned to the Queen 

leas from the taste of the queen for private 
retired sodetj, than from a sense of the dan- 
ger of the Vioa supping, after returning firom 
the chase, wiui the nooles who attended him 
there, without the princessea— a custom to 
which all the disorders of the reign of Louis 
XV. are to be ascribed. At present the king 
is never absent from the queen, but when he 
is at the chase or the council-room ; and the 
vile courtiers who would attempt to corrupt 
him can no longer find an opportunity for 
doing 80." — Correspondance SecriU de la Cow 
pendant le Eigne de Lcuii XVL. p. 99. Buch 
was the ease of manners which prevailed in 
the intimate cirde which firequented the 
queen's charming retreat at Txianon, that 
when she entered the room the ladies did nut 
rise frt>m the pimo, or leave the tapestry they 
were working, nor the gentlemen stop their 
game of billiards.— Madahx Cai&pan, L 227. 
VOL. L 



of France, on the same occasion, en- 
titled "The girdle of the Queen." 
Having leamed that the tax from 
which this payment was drawn fell 
with peculiar weight on the humblest 
classes, she besought the king that it 
might be remitted — a request with 
which he gladly complied, and which 
gave rise to an elegantly-turned com- 
pliment, that she had no need of the 
girdle of the queen, for she already 
possessed that of Venus.* The selec- 
tion of a prime minister was a more 
difficult matter, and the intrigues of 
the court instantly commenced in re- 
ference to that important point It 
waa generally supposed that the choice 
would fall on the Duke de Choiseul, 
long the favourite minister of Louis 
XY., and only overturned in his later 
years by the combined efforts of Ma- 
dame du Barri and the Duke d'Aiguil- 
lon. This appointment was deemed 
the more probable, as he had been the 
originator of the Austrianalliance; and 
it was naturally imaged that tlie 
queen would use her mfluence in fa- 
vour of the minister to whom her ele- 
vation to the throne had been owing. 
The same belief gained ground from 
the fact, that Madame du Bam had 
already received intimation that she 
should remain at her country resi- 
dence of Pont-aux-Dames, whither she 
had retired on the illness of Louis XV.f 
But Marie Antoinette took no part in 
the afiGedr: the king was indisposed to- 
wards the Duke de Choiseul, frt)m the 
representations of his aunts, and the 

* " Vous renoncez, charmante souveraine, 
Au plus beau de vos revenue ; 
A quo! vous servirait la oeinture de 

Beine? 
Vous avez ceUe de Vdnus I" 

Wbbkb, 1. 8. 
t It was indispensable to remove Madame 
du Barri from the courts both to restore its 
character and break the influence she had ac- 
quired in public afikirs. But she was allowed 
to retain her fortune and Jewels, which were 
very considerable, and was treated with such 
kindness and consideration, though always 
kept at a distance from Versailles, by the 
Vma and queen, both then and in after years, 
that she felt and expressed the most un- 
bounded gratitude for it. Her name, long 
unheard in history, will appear again in the 
darkest days of the Bevolution. — ^M adai&B 
Campah, L 83, note. 

Z 
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character given of hiB immoralitieB in 
a secret memoir which his father, the 
Dauphin, had bequeathed to him on 
the subject M. de ICachault^ formerly 
Keeper of the Seals, was first fixed on, 
and the letter containing his appoint- 
ment was actually sent off, when the 
representations of the Princess Ade- 
laide obtained a change in favour of 
M. de Maurepas, formerly Minister of 
Marine, and the letter to M. de Ma- 
chault was intercepted before the page 
who bore it had lefb the royal stables. 
The destiny of France and of Europe 
hung on that occurrence; for M. de Ma- 
chault was a man of profound thought 
and enlightenedobservation, who would 
probably have done as much to avert, 
as Maurepas did to bring on, the Re- 
volution.* 

17. The choice which the king thus 
made, on his accession to the throne, of 
Maurepas for prime minister, was in 
every point of view prejudicial to his 
reign. This old man, tibough not des- 

* The queen at the same time gave a strik- 
ing proof of the generosity of her disposition. 
The Marquis de Fonteooulantt mi^or of the 
gardes-du-corps, had given offenoe to her 
soon after her arrival in France, on a point of 
etiquette, and her resentment had been such 
thati with girlish vivacity, she said she would 
never forget it This expression became 
known to the marquis^ who, deeming him- 
self obnoxious to her, sent in his resignation 
on her accession to the throne, by the Prince 
of Beauveaux, his superior officer, who first 
took it to the queen, to explain the motive of 
such an unexpected proceeding. " Tell M. de 
Fontecoulant^" said the generous princess, 
" that the queen does not recollect uie quar- 
rels of the dauphiness, and that I request him 
to retain his situation."— Webeb, i. 44. 

The queen was much attached to the Duke 
de Choiseul, to whom she with reason as- 
cribed her elevation to the throne of France. 
"I shall never forget," said she, when she 
first saw him at court after the death of 
Louis XV., — "I shall never forget that you 
have caused my happiness."—" And that of 
all France," was the happy reply of the 
duke. It was a great misfortune for Louis 
that his original appointment of M. de Ma- 
ch&xilt had not taken eifect, for he was the 
very reverse of Maurepas, and possessed the 

aualities necessary to supply tiie defects of 
le king's mind, and give vigour and solidity 
to his councils. He was distinguished by 
profound thought, extensive foresight, and 
unshaken firmness— gualities of which the 
monarchy never stood more in need than in 
that eventful crisis. Had he become the 
prime minister of Louis XVI., he would soon 
have been his mentor.— Weber, i. 116. 



titute of some good, and with many 
pleasing qualities, was in no respect 
adapted for the duties of a minister in 
such arduous times. By accustoming 
the king to half measures, and a system 
of temporisation, he contributed early 
to fix that character of irresolution upon 
his proceedings which was already too 
much the defect of his own disposition. 
Having suffered a banishment of nearly 
twenty years from court, in consequence 
of some satirical verses on Madame de 
Pompadour, he returned to power with 
no other principle but the desire of 
maintaining his ascendancy. Frivolous 
in all his ideas of government, he nei- 
ther formed his opinions of men by their 
conduct, nor of measures by their uti- 
lity, but of both by their tendency to 
uphold his own influence at court His 
ideas were all half a century back ; he 
was an old courtier of Versailles, but 
not a minister of France. His charac- 
ter has thus been delineated by the 
able hand of a contemporary observer : 
" Si^rficial, and incapable of serious 
and profoimd attention, but gifted with 
a facility of intelligence and apprehen- 
sion, which seized in an instant the 
thread of the most complicated affairs, 
he supplied in council by skill and dex- 
terity what he wanted in study and 
meditation. Insinuating and nuld in 
manners, fiexibleandfertjlein resources, 
alike for attack or defence ; inexhaust- 
ible in anecdotes and bon-mots, to lead 
the serious into pleasantry, and turn 
aside an onset which he could not openly 
withstand — ^he possessed a lynx eye to 
seize the weak or ridiculous in men, and 
an imperceptible art to draw them into 
a snare, or wield them to his purposes ; 
a power, still more formidable, to make 
sport of everything, even of merit itself, 
when he wished to bring it into con- 
tempt ; in fine, the faculty of enliven- 
ing everything, and simplifying, to an 
inconceivable degree, the labours of the 
cabinet. He was believed to be a great 
man, because he had written four cut- 
ting verses on a detected favourite." 
The king was not ignorant of his weak- 
nesses when he made choice of him for 
prime minister, but he trusted that age, 
miflfortime, and exile, must have given 
more firmness and solidity to his cho- 
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racter, when, in truth, they had just 
done the reverse. He did not possess 
the mind on which solitude or adver- 
sity could act with any salutary effect. 
Naturally indolent and fond of ease, he 
returned to power with no other feeling 
but a determination not again to fall 
into the error by which he had been 
formerly driven &om it. Regarding 
politics merely as a game of hazard, he 
looked upon every profession of disin- 
terested virtue as folly or boasting, 
which was absurd or insincere. Desir- 
ous of retaining the helm of affairs dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and con- 
ducting the government, at least during 
his own time, without shock or colli- 
sion, he made it his principal care to 
study the signs of the times ; and, regu- 
lating himself by convenience, not prin- 
ciple, he carefuUy abstained from every 
act, whatever its ultimate consequences 
might be, which threatened to induce 
present opposition or embarrassment 

18. With these talents and disposi- 
tions, Maurepas was not long of acquir- 
ing the entire direction of the king's 
mind. His system was, to study his 
disposition, and secretly or imobserv- 
edly discover his wishes ; never to con- 
tradict him openly, but to give him the 
appearance of deciding himself upon 
everything, when, in truth, he was only 
yielding to the statements and repre- 
sentations which he had previously, and 
with sedulous art, laid before him. Ac- 
customed to economy and simplicity of 
life during his long retreat, he affected 
no pomp or state as minister, was easy 
of access to all, and gave in readily, so 
far as he was personally concerned, to 
the plans of economy which the king 
had so much at heaA Aware of the 
growing influence of pubUc opinion, 
and the philanthropic ideas which were 
generally afloat, as well as the sincere 
desire for reform which animated the 
breast of the sovereign, he at once en- 
couraged those dispositions on the part 
of the monarch, and constantly repre- 
sented him to others as the lover of jus- 
tice, order, and peace, as animated by 
a sincere love for his people, and ready 
to sacrifice everything to the public 
good. His great object was to avoid diffi- 
culty, and prevent collision, by bringing 



the system of government into unison 
with the spirit of the age. With this 
view he even outstripped the wishes o£ 
the people, and plaiced the ministers 
in correspondence with the principal 
learned societies in Pans, and the other 
great towns, in order to suggest mea- 
sures that might acquire popularity and 
give present satisfaction, without any 
consideration of their ultimate conse- 
quences. This change, inconsiderable 
as it may appear, was in reality vital, 
and attended with the most important 
consequences. It was no longer the 
court of Versailles which governed the 
existing generation, but the existing 
generation which governed Versailles — 
a system of government better calcu- 
lateid to insure present tranquillity, and 
bequeath future danger, than any that 
could have been devised. 

19. The new system speedily ap- 
peared in the measures of government. 
Hardly had the king ascended the 
throne, when the Duke of Orleans, with 
his son, the Duke of Chartres, presented 
to htm memorials, having for their ob- 
ject the recall of the old parliaments, 
exiled by Louis XV. Louis hesitated 
what part to take in this important 
affair. On the one hand, the restora- 
tion of the magistrates was warmly 
supported by the Orleans family, part 
of the nobiUty, by Maurepas, the whole 
philosophers of the capital, and the 
queen, who was induced to espouse 
their side by the influence of the Duke 
de Choiseul; on the other, it was 
strongly opposed by the Princesses 
Adelaide and Louise, and the king's 
brothers. The princesses threw them- 
selves at the king's feet, besought him 
not to blast their father's memory by 
so decided a condemnation of his mea- 
sures, and represented the recall of so 
heated and factious a body as likely to 
overturn the monarchy. In this they 
were supported by the great body of 
the courtiers, the Chancellor Maupeou^ 
andM. Vergennes, who had recently been 
admitted into the ministry, and had al- 
ready become distinguished by his abi- 
lities. Mam-epas, seeing the king thus 
beset on all sides, and still remaining 
undecided, while the majority of the 
council inclined to range itself on the 
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side adverse to the parliament, took the 
bold step of overturning altogether the 
ministers of the late king. The Abb^ 
Terray, M. de la Vrillifere, and the 
Chancellor Maupeou, the leading minis- 
ters in opposition to Maurepas, were 
dismissed, and the project adopted of 
restoring the parliaments. This deci- 
sive step was taken on the anniversary 
of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The Parisians, transported with joy, 
called it 'Hhe St Bartholomew of the 
ministers," and openly insulted the 
fallen statesmen in the streets. StiU, 
however, the resistance continued ; the 
Comte d'Artois and the princesses 

* On the part of the parliament it was 
unred by uie Abb^ Mably and others, — 
'^Tbat tne noblesse of the kingdom, the 
princes and peers of the blood-royal, were 
entitJed to be judged only by the first body 
of an immovable, indestructible, and national 
magistracy ; that under whatever form that 
magistracy had existed in France,— whether 
under that of an assembly called champ- de- 
Mart, eour-piiniire, states-eeneral, or par- 
liament,— it had been, in all ages, an essen- 
tial part of the monarchy, the concurrence 
of wnich was indispensable to the complet- 
ing and publishing the law : that immova- 
bility was the essential quality of a magis- 
tracy to which functions thus supreme and 
important were intrusted : that it had been 
regarded in all ages as the chief safeguard of 
the public liberties, and rampart against ar- 
bitrary power— in fine, as an inherent part 
of the fimdamental laws of the state. That 
functions so august imperatively required in 
the mafi^strates, peers, and princes of the 
blood, the greatest security m their exer- 
cise, in order that they might be the better 
enabled to administer justice to the people, 
and not have to fear the influence of autho- 
rity in dedding according to their oonscienoe : 
that the most valuable part of the public law 
of France was that which secured to immov- 
able bodies, recognised at all times both by 
the king and the nation, the stability neces- 
sary to the preservation of the general law 
of the realm, and of individuals to the sanc- 
tioning of such enactment, the redamation 
of rights, and the consideration of the bear- 
ing of new edicts on the existing rights of 
individual or public bodies. On these prin- 
ciples the exifing of the late parliament was 
an arbitrary stretch of power, which never 
should have been made: the confiscation of 
offices by which it was followed was a still 
more iniquitous measure : the noblesse and 
princes of the blood can l^;allv sit in no 
other parliament but that of Paris ; their 
presence in any other assembly is forced and 
illegal : the new parliament of K. de Mau- 
peou has no 1^^ foundation ; the true and 
only parliament is that which is composed of 
the Idng, the princes of the blood, the peers> 
and the members whose offices had been arbi- 



renewed their entreaties and remon- 
strances, and invoked the shades of his 
august ancestors to dissuade the king 
from adopting a measure which could 
not fail to prove fatal to his house. 
TuRGOT, Miromesnil, andMALBSHBRBSS, 
who had been introduced into the minis- 
tiy in the room of the Abbd Terray, La 
y rilli^re, and Maupeou, strongly main- 
tained the opposite opinion. The king, 
sensible of the importance of the ques- 
tion, and unable to make up his mind on 
the subject, had it repeatedly debated, 
both orally in the council, and in writ- 
ten memorials of no common ability.* 
At length, Maurepas, Malesherbes, and 

trarily confiscated, without forfeiture or legal 
process, by the late monarch.** 

To these weighty and able arguments, it 
was answered by Monsieur and the Comte 
d'Artois, — "The exiled magistracy had reared 
up in the state a rival authority to counter- 
balance that of our king, and establish a 
monstrous equilibrium, or rather a dead- 
lock; which must necessarily paralyse ad- 
ministration, and plunge the kingdom into 
anarchy. "Wbat would become of the autho- 
rity of the king if these magistrates, linked 
together in every province by a general asso- 
ciation, should form a united body, deter- 
mined to suspend at will the royal nmctions, 
stop the registering and execution of the 
laws, and even suspend at pleasure the ad- 
ministration of justice between man and man? 
It is said the diismisaal of the late parliament 
was an arbitrary act; admitting it was, 
what rendered it necessary? Wl^, a uni- 
versal resolution on their part to cease per- 
forming their fimctions, and thereby paralyse 
the whole administration of justice through- 
out the kingdom. Is the late king to be 
blamed because, resisted by so unparallel- 
ed and &ctious a combination, he met it by 
an unwonted act of vigour, suited to the exi- 
gencies of the moment? For ages the parlia- 
ment have maintained a tourd but incessant 
war&re against our kings. Their pretexts 
have always been the public good, and the 
interest of the people, oltgects whidi they 
constantiy sacrificed; and now it is gravely 
proposed to reinstate these magistrates in 
mnctions which they have so scandalously 
abused, and of which they were so justiy de- 
prived. Shall the late king be virtually con- 
victed of havinff exiled and despoiled fidthfiil 
magistrates, when he only broke up an ille- 
gal combination, which proposed to take the 
crown off his head by universally stopping 
the administration of justice ? What an ex- 
ample to the firmness of kings I What an 
encouragement to the violence of the people I 
To preserve his crown, to continue the ad- 
mimstiration of afikirs, Louis XV. created new 
magistrates in lieu of the fEtctious body of 
whom he had got quit— shall they be now 
confiscated and removed as a reward for hav- 
ing replaced the crown on his royal head? 
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Turgot prevailed ; and on the 21st Oc- 
tober 1774, the circular was signed by 
the king, which recalled the exiled 
parliament of Paris. 

20. This great yictory of the popular 
party deserves to be especially marked 
as the first step in the chain of causes 
and effects which ultimately overturned 
the monarchy. For the first time since 
the days of the Cardinal Richelieu, the 
court had now openly receded : the rul- 
ing authority was felt to be elsewhere 
than at Versailles ; a power had risen 
up greater than the throne. It was not, 
however, behind the throne, and over- 
shadowing its determinations ; it was 
in front of the throne, and intimidating 
it. As may well be supposed, the king 
acquired unbounded popularity by this 
act. His name was repeated wim en- 
thusiasm in the streets ; the queen be- 
came more popular than ever ; the ex- 
iled parliament was the object of uni- 
verscd enthusiasm; and the dismissed 
ministers were assailed with cutting 
couplets and sarcasms. More sagacious 
observers, however, prognosticatedlittle 
good from a revolution in government 
which commenced by the crown openly 

Shall the kingdom be anew exposed to the 
calamities consequent on the ambition of a 
magistracy, the enemies of the dexgy and 
rivius of the noblesse, the only true support 
of the throne— -which carried political pas- 
sion into the judgment-seat, and even uni- 
versally suspended the discharge of their 
duty to extort a concession fh>m the crown? 
Let it not be supposed that the exiled magis- 
trates will be eitner grateful or reasonable if 
thev are restored to their Amotions. They 
will return as gentle as lambs; they will soon 
become as rampant as lions: for all their acts 
of disobedience they will allege the interest 
of the state, the people, and their lord the 
king. In their most flagiant acts of disobe- 
dience they will say they are obeying their 
constitution ; the populace will fly to their 
succour, and the royal authority will one day 
sink under the weight of their resistance. 
Such will be the consequence of sacrificing 
tho submissive xnagistracy which does its 
duty, to the rebellious magistracy which does 
not"— M^moiret de M. le Duo d'Oblbaks, 
et de KoNsisuB Frerb du Roi, 8q)t 1774; 
SouLAViE, iL 206, 214. Nothing can be more 
curious and inistructive than these able 
aiguments, which throw so much light on 
the groat constitutional question at issue in 
France in their debate, and whicb lay bare 
that awflil question of where the supreme 
power is reaUy to reside, which it is one im- 
portant object of a constitutioual monarchy 
to shroud from public gaze. 



receding before a popular body in a con- 
test for power, instead of effecting a re- 
dress of the grievances which were com- 
plained of; and did not hesitate to pro- 
phesy, that in recalling the parliament 
the lung had signed the warrant for his 
own eventual dethronement* Certain 
it is, that tiie members of that body 
were not slow in showing that they en- 
tertained little gratitude towards their 
benefactor, that their ambition was not 
likely to diminish with their success, 
and that they regarded themselves as 
victors in a conflict in which no alter- 
native remained to the crown but sub- 
mission. 

21. The first act of the parliament of 
Paris was to protest, the day after its 
re-establishment, against the very edict 
which had re-established it — against the 
lit de jttsUoe in which its life had been 
restored, and against all the precautions 
and restraints by which Miromesnil had 
fondly imagined he had erected a per- 
petuiJbarrier against its encroachments ; 
and soon after, the princes and peers 
were recalled by an act of their own, 
which restored all their former consi- 
deration. Maurepas himself wasnot long 
of experiencing their gratitude. On the 
evening before their installation he had 
been at the opera, where he was received 
with thunders of applause by a crowded 
audience. Next day he went to the 
hallof the parliament, expecting to meet 
with the same reception from the exiled 
members. " You must retire, sir," said 
M. d'Aguesseau, their chairman ; "you 
have no right to be here." — "Donot dis- 
turb yourself," replied the imperturb- 
able minister; "I have not come here to 
sit down, but only on my way to thelan- 

* Konsieur Coaat de Provence, afterwards 
Louis XYIIL, made a last effort to dissuade 
his brother from taking this step, in an able 
memoir, which concluded with the follow- 
ing words : " I return to the services of the 
real parliament and to the crimes of the ex- 
iled> The real parliament has replaced ou 
the head of the king that crown which the 
exiled parliament had removed, and M. de 
Maupeou, whom you exiled, has adopted to- 
waros the king the procedure which the 
kings your ancestors maintained for two cen- 
turies against their parliaments. The suit has 
been judged, and you, my brother, set aside 
the judgment to reopen we process." — Mon- 
sieur au Roi, Sept, 28, 1774 ; Soulavie, ii 
221, 222. 
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teme." * The important consequences 
of the irretrievable step thus taken were 
fully appreciated at the time by the 
opponents of the measure. "Read,*' 
said they, ''the history of England; you 
will there see the parliament for long 
at issue with theking: the popularparty 
prevailed at last. Dastardly ministers 
persuaded the monarch to abandon the 
defenders of his authority ; they were 
destroyed. The parliament was only 
rendered thereby the more audacious : 
the king became sensible he must re- 
sume his rights, but it was no longer in 
his power ; and the throne fell under 
the strokes of republican ambition. A 
monarchical govenmient becomes re- 
publican when the depositaries of the 
royal authority abuse the power intrust- 
ed to them, of making themselves obeyed 
in the name of the laws, by setting the 
first example of reufarding those who dis- 
obey them." 

22. The revolution in the system of 
government which followed the recall 
of the parliament was more important 
than that recallitself, which wasin truth 
only a symptom, and the first effect, of 
the previous change. The system of go- 
vernment hitherto pursued had been, 
in Cardinal Bleuiy's words, "to allow 
France to follow its own course; to sur- 
render it without constraint to the bent 
of the national genius, and only to take 
care that that genius was not altered." 
But that system was no longer practic- 
able, for the national mind itself had 
changed — and changed to such a degree 
as to render it no longer possible to cany 
on the government on the old maxims. 
Necessity in such circumstances pre- 
scribed change, wisdom counselled it; 
but it counselled at the same time such 
change only as should be founded on 
experience and observation, and as little 
as possible at variance with existing 
habits and institutions. Instead of this, 
Turgot and the Economists proposed 
to remould France entirely after a model 
drawn firom the schools of philosophy ; 
to disregard alike custom, prejudice, 
experience, in their innovations; and 
recast a kingdom of a thousand years' 

* Correoponding to the lantern of the old 
House of Commons^ where ladies heard the 
debates. 



standing as they would found a colony 
landed for the first time on an iminha- 
bited shore. It is not surprising that 
in such an attempt they overturned the 
monarchy. 

23. TuBOOT, who took the lead in this 
great scheme of general change, was 
bom in Paris ix^ the year 1729--so that 
he was forty-seven years of age when 
he was admitted into the ministry. He 
was the son of a public functionary, who 
had rendered his name respectable by 
the probity of his administration in an 
important situation in the capital ; and 
even from his earliest years, the fiiture 
minister was distinguished by his tiiireri; 
for knowledge, and the gravity and se- 
verity of his manners. At first des- 
tined for the church, he passed with 
distinction through the schools of the 
Sorbonne; and at that period pronoimc- 
ed an eloquent oration on the blessings 
which mankind had derived from the 
Christian religion.f It would have been 
well for him and his country if he had 
adhered through life to the wise and en- 
lightened views which he then enter- 
tained. The next discourse which he 
delivered, two years after, showed, how- 
ever, the new bent which his mind had 
taken ; it was on " The successive ad- 
vances of the human mind," and gave in- 
dication of uncommon powerof thought,, 
accompanied, at the same time, by an 
undue estimate of the nature of men. 
He soon evinced a distaste for the eccle- 
siastical profession; said he could not 
consent to " wear a mask through life 
on his face;" and, leaving the church, 
devoted himself to the magistracy as a 
profession, and at the same time ap- 
plied, with the utmost vigour, to the 
study of almost every branch of know- 
ledge. In 1752, he obtained the official 
situation of councillor of parliament^ 

t " F&gan morality," said he in this ora- 
tion, " knew no art beyond the adaptation 
of citizens to their nation, or the formation 
of philosophers distinguished above their 
contemporaries by the pre-eminence of their 
maxims. Christian morality, on the con- 
trary, had for basis reciprocal maxims and 
duties, and created in the man a new man. It 
was the protector of equality of rights, and 
strove for the abolition of domestic and rural 
slaveiy. Its geaUe maxims soothed the rest- 
less and turbulent spirit of the nations of 
antiquity." -— AfAfM>ire de l'Abbb Turcot; 
B0ULAVIK» IL 274. 
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and, in the couree of the vehement dis- 
putes between the Jesuits and Jonsen- 
ists, which then agitated the kingdom, 
published a pamphlet^ entitled, " Let- 
ters on Toleration/' which had a great 
influence at the time, and procured him 
immediate admission to the literary cir- 
cles of the capital Thoughhe continued 
his philosophic labours, and translated 
a great many works, both in prose and 
verse, from several languages, yet the 
bent of his genius led him strongly to 
the cultivation of political science, and 
he soon became a devoted worshipper 
of .Quesnay and the sect of the Econo- 
mists. In 1761 he was appointed in- 
tendant of the Limousin, which office 
he held till 1773, and in that situation 
he had ample opportunity of putting 
in practicehis numerous benevolentand 
philanthropic projects. The seclusion 
of that province, however, at length be- 
came irksome to one who thirsted so 
ai-dently after intellectual society; he 
returned to Paris, and was soon after ap- 
pointed comptrollei'-general of finance, 
in room of the Abb^ Terray. 

24. Though the measures which Tur- 
got carried, or attempted to carry, when 
minister, and still more the principles 
on which they were founded, had the 
most &tal effect on the royal authority, 
^et he was far from being republican 
m his ideas, or connected with any of 
the refractory parties in parliament, 
whoweresolong atissuewiththethrone. 
On the contrary, he imiformly supported 
the crown in tiiese contests, strove to 
allay the general fervour, and kept aloof 
from all the opposition which excited 
BO vehement an interest in all classes of 
society. He did this from principle, not 
from interest He sincerely desured the 
predominance of the crown. According 
to the French constitution, a royal edict 
was, in his eyes, a sacred thing, and it 
was precisely from the use which he 
hoped one day to make of these decrees 
that he looked on them with such ve- 
neration. He did not propose, like Grac- 
chus, to degrade the executive and ele- 
vate the commons by systematic war- 
fare ; he aspired to mould it, like An- 
toninus, according to the dictates of an 
enlarged philosophy. Malesherbes said 
of him, " He has the head of Bacon 



and the heart of L'Hdpital;'* and, in 
truth, his character of mind rendered 
him singularly qualified to act the part 
of a patriot minister. Profoundly versed 
in political science, as well as in almost 
every branch of Imowledge ; severe in 
hisprinciples, irreproachable in his man- 
ners ; ardent in the pursuit of specula- 
tive improvement, and yet capable, as 
his administration in the Limousin de- 
monstrated, of the most minute atten- 
tion to practical details; a passionate 
friend of improvement, and yet a steady 
supporter of justice — ^he was precisely 
the man for whom the benevolence of 
Louis longed, in order to reduce into a 
practical shape his warm aspirations for 
the good of his people. He soon ac- 
quired, accordingly, a very great influ- 
ence over his royal master ; and Louis 
frequently said, moumfcdly, after he 
had been driven from Paris, " There 
was none but Turgot and I loved the 
people." 

25. Had this able man united to these 
great and good qualities an adequate 
knowledge of human nature, and a 
correct view of the quarter in which 
all reform, to be effectual, must com- 
mence, he would have been an invalu- 
able minister, and better adapted than 
any other man, by cautious and salu- 
tary, yet unflinching reforms, to have 
prevented the Revolution. But un- 
happily he laboured under one great 
defect, which not only proved his own 
ruin, but rendered mm the most dan- 
gerous guide that could have been se- 
lected for that crisis. He was only the 
more so that there was really so much 
estimable in his character, and benefi- 
cent in his intentions. He was entii-ely 
ignorant of human nature, rigid and 
unaccommodating in his ideas, and 
pursued his designs without any con- 
sideration of the effect they were to 
produce, either upon the persons likely 
to be injured, or those intended to be 
benefited by his reforms. " He operat- 
ed," says Senac de Meilhan, ''upon the 
body politic like an anatomist upon a 
dead subject^ and never considered that 
he was acting upon living and sensitive 
beings. He thought only of things and 
principles, not men : regarding the lat- 
ter either as virtuous, in which case 
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they might be persuaded by reason, or 
as scoundrels, who were to be ruled 
only by force.** A devout believer in 
peifectibility, and the indefinite pro- 
gress of the human mind, when guided 
by the light of philosophy, he foi^t 
that inherent corruption," when unre- 
strained by higher influences, speedily 
gets the mastery of all the means of 
general illumination, and converts the 
torch of knowledge itself into the de- 
lusive flame whicSi lures its followers 
to perdition. In a word, Tuigot the 
philoso^er entirely foigot the princi- 
ples of Tuigot the abb^ : he sought for 
the means of improvement in external 
change of the structure of society, not 
internal purification of the heart of its 
members; in secret he was leagued 
with those who aimed at the overthrow 
of Christianity — ^he proposed to leave 
religion entirely to individual choice, 
and its support to the voluntaiy con- 
tributions of those who desired it ; and 
trusted for the advance of society, and 
the eradication of all the evils with 
which it is afflicted, to the light of phi- 
losophy,' the sway of reason, and the 
principles of justice.* 

26. His principles of finance were un- 
exceptionable, and announced in the 
famous letter which he addressed to 
the king on his appointment to office. 
" No bankruptcy, no augmentation of 
imposts, no loans," were the princi- 
ples which he unfolded in this letter, 
which deserves a place in history from 
the upright, unflinching system of 
economy and foresight which it vn- 
f olded. Few, probably, vnU be disposed 

* It may readily be imagined what exulta- 
tion the devation to the ministry of a man of 
these principles afforded to the philosophers 
of Pans ; and their joy, which is strongly por- 
trayed in their oonfidential correspondence at 
this period, is peculiarly instructive, as de- 
monstrating what principles they understood 
to have really obtained, with Tuivot's ap- 
pointment, the direction of afl&irs. Voltaire, 
on 3d August 1776, wrote to the King of 
Prussia : " We are losing in Taste, but gain- 
ing in Thought. There is, above all, a M. 
Turgot, who would be worthy to converse 
with your majesty. The priests are in de- 
spair. Behold the beginniriff of a great revolu- 
tion. We dare not, however, declare ourselves 
openly as yet. We are undermining in secret 
the aged palace cf imposture founded 1776 years 
opo/'—VoLTAiBE au Koi DB Pbusse, 3d Au- 
ffust 1776 ; Correspondanceavec k Roi de Prusse. 



to deny that these are the true princi- 
ples of finance, if practicable jf the diffi- 
culty always isto render them such. One 
of the first cares of the new minister 
was to draw up a statement of the con- 
dition in which he found the finances, 
from which it appeared that the receipts 
were 22,000,000 francs (£880,000) less 
than the expenses, besides revenues of 
the succeeding year anticipated to 
the amoimt of 78,000,000 francs, or 
£8,120,000; so that there was in re- 
fiJity a deficit for the year 1775 of 
100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000 ster- 
ling. It is no small crecQt to Turgot 
that, by the vigour and extent of hia 
reductions, this huge deficit was in a 
great degree filled up in the next year, 
without any additions to the burdens 
of the people, or fresh loans contracted. 
At the same time, he give an earnest 
of the fidelity with which he was about 
to discharge the just engagements of the 
state, by ordering immediate payment 
of 15,000,000 francs (£600,000) to the 
public creditors, who had received no 
interest on their debts for four years. 
During the nineteen months that he held 
the office of finance minister, the debts 
he discharged amounted to 100,000,000 
fi-ancs, or £4,000,000 — a vast reduction 
to be made in so short a time, and 

t "To accomplish these three points there 
is but one method, and that is to reduce the 
expenditure below the income ; and so much 
below it as to lay by every year twenty mil- 
lion firancs (£800,000) as a sinking fund to 
reduce the debt. Till that is effected, the 
first cannon-shot will reduce the state to 
bankruptcy. I am asked, 'Where wiU I 
economise V and every functionary, in his 
own department, will doubtless exclaim that 
the expenses are as low as possible. There 
may be much truth in that ; out reason itself 
must yield to necessity. I foresee that I shall 
have numerous enemies to combat, whom I 
must withstand alone ; I shall see arrayed 
against me the numerous classes who profit 
by the existing abuses ; the strong pregudices 
which oppose every reform ; which are so 
stronff an engine in the hand of those who 
would perpetuate disorders; the natural 
goodness of heart of your mjgesty, and those 
who are most dear to you ; in fine, the people 
thenxselves, so easy to be deceived, wiU very 
probably be roused to fierce hostility against 
me. I would sink under the prospect of such 
antagonists if I did not rely on your m»> 
jesty's promise of support ; and I rely on more 
than the promise of the king — the word of 
the man."— TxjROOT to Loris XVI., 2ith Au- 
gust 1774 ; SouLAViE, ii. 284. 
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affoiding decisive eridenoe of the ease 
with which even the great embarrass- 
ments of the French exchequer might 
have been overcome, if foreign wars 
had been avoided, by a firm adherence 
to the same system of unflinching eco- 
nomy. 

27. The next great measure of Tur- 
got's was the establishment of abso- 
lute freedom in the internal commerce 
in grain, which had previously been 
fettered with numerous restrictions, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, in 
its circulation from province to pro- 
vince. Although no one can doubt 
that this measure was founded on the 
clearest principles both of justice and 
expediency, yet it gave rise immedi- 
ately to violent complamts, on the part 
alike of the persons who had specu- 
lated, or were engaged in trade on the 
faith of the old restrictions, and of the 
people, who became exasperated at the 
sight of com, when the price was al- 
ready high, being transported away 
from their paternial fields. The bad 
harvest of 1774, known andfelt through- 
out all Europe, added to these unfavour- 
able impressions. The poptilace, in- 
stead of ascribing the deamess of grain 
to its true cause — a scarcity in the sup- 
ply — ^universally imputed it to the arts 
of forestallers and regraters, who had 
bought up the com to enhance its 
price. As the price of provisions con- 
tinued to rise through the whole win- 
ter, the public discontent became alto- 
gether uncontrollable in the spring fol- 
lowing ; and in April and May, serious 
riots broke out simultaneously in many 
different parts of France. In Burgundy, 
numerous disorders were committed. 
Pontoise, nearer Paris, was the centre of 
the insurrection, from whence it spread 
to Versailles, where the king sought in 
vain, by addressing them, to appease a 
clamorous multitude, who insisted upon 
a reduction of price. At length they 
were pacified oiJy by obtaining the de- 
sired diminution. 

28. This concession, as might have 
been anticipated, only augmented the 
public disorders. The tumult ceased 
at Versailles ; but the mob moved in 
the night to Paris, where the bakers' 
shops were all broken into, and great 



quantities of grain plundered and thrown 
into the streets. Large bodies of mili- 
tary on the following day restored tran- 
quillity in the capital, but the tumults 
in the neighbourhood continued ; and 
in a combat between the insurgents and 
the troops on the road to Versailles, 
several lives were lost With difficulty 
Tuigot and Malesherbes prevailed on 
Louis to adopt rigorous measures. The 
troops in Paris were augmented to 
twenty-five thousand, and placed imder 
Marshal Biron; martial law was pro- 
claimed, the provost-marshal put in 
authority, and two ringleaders caught 
pillaging were hanged summarily on a 
gibbet foriy feet high. Next day a 
general amnesty was proclaimed ; and 
the king, overcome with scruples of 
conscience at this imwonted act of vi- 
gour, repeatedly said to Turgot, ''Have 
we nothing to reproach ourselves with 
in the measures we have adopted?" 
This well-timed severity, however, put 
down the disturbances, but not before 
i^ey had become really formidable, and ' 
done great local mischief. Two things 
were observed during their continu- 
ance, of much importance and sinister 
auguiy for future times. The parlia- 
ment of Paris openly took the part of 
the insurgents, addressed the king to 
lower the price of grain, and were only 
subdued by a lU dejttstice held at Ver- 
sailles, and a royal decree which took 
the prosecutions entirely out of their 
hands ; and the disturbances were con- 
ducted with so much unity of design, 
and simultaneous violence in different 
places, as to leave no room for doubt 
that they were instigated with a com- 
mon design, and directed by no ordi- 
naiy leaders.* The disposition of the 

*In the addreas to the ciir^s, to be read in 
the pari^ churches duriof these disturb- 
ances, the king made use of the remarkable 
expression, — •* When the people shall be 
made acquainted with the authors of the 
sedition, they will regard them with horror." 
It was subsequently, however, and probably 
wisely, judged more prudent not to adopt 
any measures which might reveal the secret 
information which government had received 
on the subject What confirmed the opini< 



ordinary and systematic regularity of this out- 
rageous movement The keeper of the seals 
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Paiifiians to make light of the most 
serious conTolsions, was already con- 
spicuous while they lasted. The thea- 
tres were open the whole time; Biron's 
** Campagne des Farines" was the sub- 
ject of many witty couplets ; and the 
mantua-makers immedmtely brought 
out " bonnets k la r^volte." 

29. GUILLAUHE DE MaLESHEBBES, 

whose firmness mainly contributed to 
the suppression of these dangerous 
disturbances, was bom of an ancient 
family of the magistracy in 1721 ; so 
that, when elevated by Louis to the 
ministry, he was fifty-five years of age. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, and 
early trained for the magistracy, which 
he entered at the age of twenty-three, 
and was soon after appointed substitute 
to the procureur-g^n^i*al before the 
parliament of Paris. In 1750 he suc- 
ceeded, on the promotion to the chan- 
cellorship of his father, Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, who had long held the 
ofi&ce, to the situation of president of 
the " Cour des Aides," the chamber of 
the parliament which took cognisance 
of exchequer or tax prosecutions. In 
that important situation, which he 
held for the next twenty-six years, he 
had ample opportimities for displa3ring 
both the integrity and firmness of his 
character ; and it is no small proof of 
both, that he was banished for four 
years by Louis XV. in 1771, for refus- 
ing to recognise the suppression of the 

said to the parliament of Paris, — *' The move- 
ments of thebrigandB appear combined ; their 
approach is announoea before it takes place ; 
public nimotir indicates the place, the hour, 
where their violences are to be committed. 
It appears that a general plan has been formed 
to pillage the country, to interrupt the com- 
munications, to stop the transport of com 
along the high-roads, in order to succeed in 
fkmishinff the great towns, and especially 
Paris." In addition to this, it appeared that 
creat nimibers of the mob were drunk, and 
had money to distribute to others; and when 
they broke into the granaries and bakers' 
Bhop% instead of eating the grain or carrying 
it away, they destroyed it or threw it into 
the streets. Tuivot was convinced to the 
latest hour of his life that these riots were the 
result of a conspiracy formed by the Prince 
of Gonti and the party in the parliament of 
Ftois hostile to his deogns; and the Duke of 
Orleans did not escape suspicions of being 
connected with the plot— fiee Droz, HiHoire 
deLauitXVL, L 168; and BicgrapMe UtU- 
vertdU, zlvii 76 (Tuboot). 



parliament Many were the memo- 
rials which he addressed — ^great the 
efforts he made, during his long tenure 
of ofi&ce, to shield innocence from op- 
pression, or deliver wretchedness from 
detention ; and it was in one of these 
remonstrances that he made use of the 
celebrated expression, so characteristic 
of France imder the ancient regime, — 
" No one is so great as to be beyond 
the reach of the hatred of a minister, 
nor so little as to escape the notice of 
a farmer of the revenue."* He was de- 
sirous, when brought back in triumph 
on the restoration of the parliament in 
1774, to resign his situation as presi- 
dent of the Cour des Aides, that he 
might pass the remainder of his life in 
study and retirement ; and it was only 
on a third request, and as a personal 
favour to Tuigot^ for whom he had a 
great regard, that he could be prevailed 
on to accept the situation of minister 
of the interior, upon the dismiRsal of 
La Vrillik^ in August 1774. 

80. Turgot and Malesherbes were 
entirely at one as to the necessity of 
great reforms to restore stability to 
the monarchy, and eradicate the nu- 
merous abuses which had grown up 
imder the despotic reigns of former 
sovereigns. But their principles of 
government were widelv different ; and 
if they had continued long in office to- 
gether, this difference must have led 
to a schism between them. Both were 
upiight in their principles, sincere in 
their character, and. passionately de- 
sirous of promoting the general good. 
Both felt the necessity of great re- 
forms to effect it^ and were gifted with 
the moral courage and disinterested 
patriotism necessary to carry them 
into practice, in the face of the inte- 
rested opposition of .the most powerful 
corporations and individuals in the 
state. Both were liberal in their prin- 
ciples, intimately connected with the 
philosophical party in Paris, and im- 
bued with the deistical principles, and 
prejudices against Christianity, then 
unhappily so prevalent in France. But 
here their union terminated, (hi the 

* His first words on returning were,~ 
" Let us forget the past, excuse fiiuings^ 8ao> 
rifloe resentments."— Dboz, L 174. 
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principles of the new government which 
they proposed to establish in the room 
of the old regime, they were widely at 
variance. MaJesherbes was a reformer, 
but not an innovator. Descended of a 
legal family, and trained to legal habits, 
he had no intention of subverting the 
fundamental laws and institutionB of 
the state ; he only desired to clear them 
of their abuses, and restore them to the 
efl&ciency for practical good of which 
he still thought them capable. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to eradicate all op- 
pressive powers and institutionB, and 
provide SJEifeguards against the recur- 
rence of abuses, but to leave the gene- 
ral institutions of the monarchy un- 
changed. He made it the first condition 
of accepting ofi&ce, that the king should 
sign no lettrea de cachet but what he pre- 
sented to him ; and his first care was 
to visit in person the state prisons, and 
deliver half the inmates, many of whom 
had lingered for years in meir dun- 
geons. He intended to restore gradu- 
ally the States-General ; to concede to 
accused persons the right of being de- 
fended by counsel ; to remove the re- 
strictions on the Protestants in the 
exercise of their religious worship ; to 
abolish torture and ti^e punishment of 
the wheel; to re-enact the Edict of 
Nantes; to remove the censorship of 
the press; and, without altogether abo- 
lishmg lettret de cachet^ to limit them to 
extraordinary cases, and give the per- 
son arrested the rights in all instances, 
of bringing his detention before an ele- 
vated tribunal created for that special 
prnpose. He proposed, as he himself 
said, " to plead the cause of the people 
before the king ; ** but still it was before 
the king that the process was to depend. 
He little anticipated that he would be 
called on, in his old age, to plead the 
cause of the king before tiie people. 

81. Bred in the school of the Philo- 
sophers, imbued with the principles of 
the Economists, Tuigot took a bolder 
and more speculative view with regard 
to the regeneration of France. He pro- 
posed to remould its institutions ac- 
cording to a model framed by the 
hands of philosophy. He acted on 
the principle of htunan perfectibility, 
of which, u common with Condorcet, 



he was so strenuous a supporter. He 
began by giving a noble proof of disin- 
terested virtue himself, by refusing the 
customary present of a hundred thou- 
sand crowns (£25,000), which had al- 
ways been paid by the fanners-g:eneral 
of the revenue to the finance minister 
when they signed their bail-bonds, di- 
recting it to be given to the hospitals 
and poor of Paris. This splendid deed 
won him public admiration and private 
enmity ; the majority of men in secret 
ever hate a generosily which they feel 
themselves unable to imitate. Though 
fully aware of the present selfishness 
and egotism of men,* he thought that 
it was the result of vicious institutions 
or antiquated prejudices ; and that by 
the aid of the light of philosophy, social 
felicity might in the end be built upon 
the broad basis of general virtue. His 
ideas, in consequence, embraced a total 
change of society, as the only efiectual 
means of eradicating the evils imder 
which it at present laboured. 

32. He conceived that religion should 
be left to the voluntary support of those 
who required it, and not supported by 
the property of the church ; that the 
tithe should be gradually abolished, 
after making due provision for the 
existing incumbents ; that the ecclesi- 
astical property should be put at the 
disposal of the nation, and in part ap- 
propriated to instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge and 
morality; and that, to avoid the dis- 
putes of sects, no religious opinions or 
ceremonies should be inculcated at 
these schools, but the moral principles 
only on which all were agreed. In 
civil government, he held that the ex- 
istence of separate orders of nobilit^ 
and clergy was a fundamental error; 
that the right of making laws, how- 
ever, should be limited to the class of 
proprietors, and votes be in proportion 
to the property held ;t that all citizens 

• " Every one seeks to deceive the govern- 
ment, and to throw the social charges on his 
neighbour; the revenues of all are concealed, 
and can only be discovered very imperfectly 
by an inqiusition, which puts the king, as 
it were, at war with his people."— Turcot, 
Mdmaire tur rAdminittratton, 1775; Sou- 
la vie, iU. 189. 

t He proposed to the king, that freehold 
property to the extent of IQOO francs, or 
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should be alike eligible to every em- 
ployment, civil and military; thieit all 
corporations^ statutes of apprentice- 
ship, and monopolies of whatever sort, 
should be abolished, so that the career 
of industry in every branch should be 
alike open to all ; and that legislative 
assemblies should be formed in the pro- 
vinces, chosen by and deriving their 
power from the general election of the 
people. 

88. In a word, all the changes of the 
Constituent Assembly, which fifteen 
years afterwards overturned the whole 
fabric of society in France, had their 
origin in the ideas of Tui'got for its re- 
generation. It was only as the final re- 
sult, however, and after along course of 
previous training, that he contemplated 
the adoption of such extensive changes; 
hia immediate projects were much more 
practicaL They were the abolition of 
oorv6es, or the burden of upholding the 
roads throughout the kingdom; the 
suppression of the most oppressive of 
the feudal rights; the imposition of the 
land-tax called the vingti^me on the 
nobles and clergy ; the formation of a 
general and equitable cadastre, or valu- 
ation of heritable property, to be the 
basis of all territorial imposts; the en- 
tire liberty of conscience and recall of 
the Protestants; the suppression of the 
greater part of the monasteries; the re- 
demption of the feudal services, with a 
just regard to the rights of the present 
holders. He proposed further, to frame 
one civil code for the whole kingdom; 
to establish a uniformity of weights and 
measures; to suppress local privileges 
and corporations; to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working cur^ ; to estab- 
lish a system of general instruction; to 
form a magnificent system for interior 
communication by land and water ;^ to 
effect great economies in the collection 
of several of the taxes, of which nearly 
a half was intercepted in its progress 
towards the exchequer; to render 
thought and the press as free as in- 
dustry ; to call philosophers and men 
of letters to contribute their mite to- 

£40 ftryear, shonld be the requuite for a 
vote, and that inferior propxieton ahould 
only have a fraction of a vote.— Tubgot's 
Jlemoir to Louis XVLi Soulavis, iiL 142. 



wards the enlightening of government ; 
and to prepare the people, by the use 
of provincutl aesemblies, for the exer- 
cise of the powers of sovereign legisla- 
tion in the States-GbneraL 

84. It may readily be conceived what 
a ferment of visions and hopes in one 
class of society, and of terror and hatred 
in another, the fact of ministers holding 
such senthnents being at the head of 
affairs must have raised in France. 
The philosophers were in transports; 
they beheld in near prospect, not only 
the adoption of their principles by go- 
vemment^ but, what was to them still 
more material, the communication of 
the influence and emoluments of office 
to themselves. The aristocracy of mind 
was to supplant that of the sword. The 
clergy and nobles speedily took the 
alarm. Already M. Tuigot had excited 
the jealousy of the church, not merely 
by his known connection with the infir 
del philosophers of the capital, and the 
incessant eulogies with which they 
loaded him, but by a variety of edicts 
on the ceremonial parts of religion, 
which, though not important in them- 
selves, were justly deemed material, as 
indicating how tiie wind set in high 
Brs.^ It had, in consequence, be- 



quaiters.* It had, in consequence, t 
come the general opinion in tiie capital, 
though erroneously^ as it afterwards ap- 
peared, that the king had been weaned 
by Turgot and Malesherbes from his 
early prejudices, and that he had adopt- 
ed tibeir deistical views of religion. The 
noblesse entertained themost rancorous 
feelings towards a minister whose in- 
tegrity was proof against their seduc- 
tions, while his austerity threatened to 
abridge their privileges, and abolish a 
large part of their emoluments at court. 
Matters were in this combustible state 
when the former war-minister, the Mar- 
shal de Muy, died ; and, on the sugges- 

* He authorised the general sale of meat 
during Lent» hitherto monopolised by the 
H6tel Dieu ; altered the mode of travelling 
of tihe messageriea, so as to enable them to 
travel during mass ; suggested the corona- 
tion of the king at Paris, instead of in the 
catiiedral of Bheims ; pToposed alteratioiiB in 
the coronation oath, of which the clergy dis- 
apinroved, and with reason insisted on the 
omission of the inhuman clause which bound 
the monuwh to exterminate hereticsi— See 
Biog, Univ., xlviL 76 (TnaooTX 
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tion of Turgot, Count St Gbbicain was 
appointed in his room. This change 
was attended with the most important 
consequences, and deserres partioidar 
attention, for it is intimately connected 
with the causes which, in the last crisis, 
paralysed the goyemment and over- 
turned the throne. 

85. This able and intrepid, but biz- 
arre and intractable man, was bom near 
Lons-le-Saulnier, on the 16th April 1707, 
so that when caUed to the ministry he 
was already sixty-eight years of age. 
Descended of an old and noble but de- 
cayed family, he was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at first intended for the 
church; but his ardent disposition soon 
broke through their trammels, and he 
entered first the provincial militia, and 
then the regular dragoons. His ener- 
getic temperament led him, as France 
was at peace, into the Bervice of the 
Elector Palatine in Germany, and in 
1738 he signalised hia valour in the 
campaign of the Emperor against the 
Turks. France having, subsequent to 
this, declared war agsonst Austria, he 
engaged in the service of its ally, the 
Elector of Bavaria^ where his talents led 
to hia rapid promotion. He was on the 
point of entering the Prussian service, 
but, deterred by the rigours of its dis- 
cipline, he applied to Murshal Saze, who 
procured for him employment in hia 
ovm coimtry. He served in the cam- 
paigns of Flanders from 1746 to 1748, 
and afterwards with distinction in the 
Seven Years' War, where he mainly 
contributed to save the wreck of the 
French army after the rout of Rosbach, 
and to cover the retreat from- Minden. 
His temperament^ however, was too ai> 
dent to permit of his continuing long in 
any service without quarrels ; he was too 
little of a courtier to be a favourite at 
Versailles; * and, deeming himself ill- 

* Madame Pompadour used to call him 
the "Mauvaia Sujet." His decision of cha- 
racter, the greatest element in militaiy, as 
in all other greatness, strongly appeared 
when Louis Xv., in 1760, proposed to attach 
him as mentor to the Prince of Gondtf— a 
system well known in the French and Aus- 
trian service, where rank obtained command 
at a time when necessity called for ability. 
*'Sire,** replied he, "I know but of two 
things in war— to command and to ob^ : as 
to a coimdl, I know nothing of it." — Droz, 
i. 185 ; tOidBioffraphie VnitertdU, zxxix. 688. 



used by the Duke de Broglie, his general, 
he threw up his command, and with- 
drew to Denmark, where he was ap- 
pointed war-min&ter and commander- 
in-chie£ After some years spent vrith 
great distinction in that country, he re- 
tired to Alsace, where he was living in 
retirement^ when the bankruptcy of the 
banker whom he had trusted suddenly 
deprived him of his whole fortune. 
Sensible of his merit and services, the 
(German regiments in the employment 
of France subscribed, and requested him 
to accept^ a pension of 16,000 ftuncs 
(£640) yearly; the war-minister, de 
Muy, forbade 1^, but settled on him a 
pension of 10,000 francs (£400) a-year 
on the part of the crown. St Germain 
lived happy on this pension, in retire- 
ment, writing his memoirs, cultivating 
his little domain with his own hands, 
and supporting his reverses with dig- 
nity, when, vrithout the slightest com- 
munication with government^ or appli- 
cation on hia part, he received an inti- 
mation from Versailles that he had been 
appointed miniater-at-war. He was 
busy, like Cindnnatus, planting a frnit- 
tree in his garden when the courier vrith 
his nomination arrived, and as he had 
no servant^ a neighbouring peasant got 
ready his horse to convey hinn to the 
nearest postf 

86. The principal motive which led 
Tm*got and Maurepas to suggest St 
Germain's appointment to the kmg, was 
in order that he might carry through, 
with unflinching rigour, the reductions 
in the expense of tiie army, especially 
of the household troops, which the dis- 
tressed state of the finances had now 
rendered indispensable. They found 

t Ck>unt St Germain's appointment, which, 
from the singular and romantic circumstances 
attendhig it, made a great noise at the time, 
was owing to the esteem in which he was 
held by the Abbd Dubois, an intimate friend 
of Halesherbes, and brother to an officer who 
had long been an aide-de-camp of the Count's. 
The AbM Dubois suggested him to Male- 
sherbea as an officer every way qualified to 
cany through the great reforms which Tur- 
got meditated in the army, and for which he 
seemed better adapted than any of the high 
noblesse. This led to a memoir on the re- 
forms in the army, which he had submitted 
to MaureiMui on receiving his pension, being 
looked at ; and as it pleased Ix)uis and Tur- 
got, he received the appointment.— Dbo^ 
Vie d€ Lauii JTFf., L 188, 189. 
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him an ardent reformer; and his ge- 
neral plan for the remodelling of the 
troops was well conceived; but in many 
Bubordinate particulars he violently 
shocked the national feelings, and undid 
the bonds which united the soldiers of 
all ranks to the sovereign. The great 
evils were the prodigious number of 
officers on full or half-pay in proportion 
to that of common soldiers, and the 
promotion of young men to important 
military employments who had no ac- 
quaintance whatever with the duties of 
their profession.* These abuses, the 
consequence of the army being con- 
sidered the mere appanage of iSae no- 

* The French army in 1776 consisted in all 
of 217, 000 men ; and there were 60, 000 officers 
on ftill or half-pay. By the regulations, 17th 
April 1772, each regiment of cavalry con- 
sisted of 480 men, of whom no less than 146 
were officers, or non-commissioned officers, 
being nearly one officer to every three pri- 
vates. In the glorious days of the French 
army under Turenne, a company was com- 
manded only by a captain, Heutenant, and 
snb-lieutenant or ensign. It was duniu; the 
calamitous last years of the reign of Louis 
Xrv. that the prodigious multiplication of 
officers began — a system which at once af- 
forded an Immediate relief to the treasury, 
by the sale of the commissions^ and gratified 
the nobility by their obtaining the salaries 
attached to them. When the pay of such a 
vast acciimulation of officers came to prove a 
serious drain upon the exchequer, the only 
resource was to replenish its coffers by the 
creation and sale of additional military offi- 
ces; and this of course soon aggravated the 
evil, and threw the finances of the army into 
inextricable confusion. When Count St Ger- 
main was made minister-at-war, every regi- 
ment was burdened with a train of useless 
supernumerary officers for whom we have no 
corresponding words in the English language, 
or in the mwtary vocabulary of Napoleon, 
viz., "des colonels propridtaires, des colonels 
commandans, des colonels en second, des colo- 
nels en troisi^me, des colonels non commis- 
sionn^s^des colonels & la suite des rumens, 
et des colonels attaches ^ I'arm^. " The same 
abuses existed with regard to captains, lieu- 
tenants, and all inferior grades, What pecu- 
liarly aggravated these evils was, that titles 
of rank alone gave a right to advancement ; 
and these invidious and burdensome com- 
missions were often purchased for money, or 
acquired by family influence, without the 
holder having ever seen a shot fired in the 
field, or even a regiment drilled on parade ! 
Such are the abuses resulting from unchecked 
aristocracv— fix)m the selfishness of human 
nature, when acting in a dominant noblesse. 
This History will show whether lesser evils 
grow up when a republic is established, and 
the selfishness of human nature comes to act 
in an imrestrained democracy. 



bility, not the patrimony and safeguard 
of the state, at once burdened the trea- 
sury and weakened the service. They 
were to be regarded as the principal 
causes of the long train of disasters 
which in recent wars had tarnished the 
glory of the French arms. St Qermain 
applied tlie caustic with a firm hand to 
the gangrened limb; but he pushed it 
too far, and inflicted a deep, and, as it 
proved, an irremediable wound on the 
healthy part of the system. 

87. The obvious way to have reme- 
died the abuse of supernumerary offi- 
cers would have been, to have allowed 
the existing holders of the commissions 
to have enjoyed them during their lives, 
but prevented their being filled up 
afterwards. Instead of that, St Ger- 
main commenced his reforms by sax 
immediate sweeping reduction in the 
household troops; the object, it is true, 
of excessive and prodigal favour to the 
higher branches of the aristocracy, but 
ennobled by the recollection of historic 
names and deeds of fame, and forming 
an essential part of the military force 
of the country. The mousquetaires 
gris, the mousquetaires noirs, and the 
grenadiers-k-cheval, of the Maison du 
Roi were suppressed: and he was me- 
ditating still further reductions when 
the vehement resistance of the nobles, 
at the head of the menaced corps, 
obliged him to desist He endeavoured 
to accomplish the diminution of the 
supernumerary officers attached to 
every corps; but at the very moment 
he was doing this, he perpetuated the 
abuse by creating "colonels en second," 
a certain mode of lowering the princi- 
pal rank, and authorised the sale of a 
hundred supernumerary captaincies. 
Various salutary regulations for the 
military schools, and the mode of rais- 
ing troops for the army, were made. 
But the good effect of the whole was 
destroyed by the new and fatal changes 
which he introduced into the discipline 
of the private soldiers. Enamoured of 
the severity of German discipline, un- 
acquainted, from long absence, with the 
peculiarity of the French character, and 
yet sensible that the lax state of the 
army required a severe remedy to be » 
applied to restore its efficiency, he in- 
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troduced the Grerman mode of punish- 
ing by strokes with the cane ; and when 
the Tiniyersal resistance of the army 
obliged >iiT» to abrogate that mode of 
chastisement, he substituted blows with 
the flat part of the sabre. This system, 
which continued for a considerable time 
to be enforced, gave hardly less dis- 
satisfSaction. Mutinies broke out in 
several regiments: the soldiers burst 
into tears, or sank down in swoons, on 
seeing their comrades subjected to such 
an indignity; nimibers committed sui- 
cide to avoid it; and the celebrated 
saying of a grexiadier, " Je n'aime du 
sabre que le tranchant" (I love only 
the cut of the sabre), repeated from one 
end of France to the otiber, worked the 
indignation up to a perfect paroxysuL* 
38. Another of his changes, little less 
grating to the feelings of the military, 
was the breaking up of the noble esta- 
blishment of the Hdtel des Invalides of 
Louis XIY., and distributing the veter- 
ans in their several parishes. Thissys- 
tem might have answered well in . 
land, where the soldier still retained his 
domestic attachments ; but it was to the 
last degree distasteful to the French sol- 
diers, who regarded themselves as ban- 
ished when sent to the provinces with a 
pension ; and shed tears on being con- 
veyed in carts past the statue of Louis 
XIY., the founder of their establish- 
ment, in the Place Louis XY., exclaim- 
ing, " We have no longer a father." An 
attempt next made to abolish the cen- 
tral imlitary school at Paris, and esta- 
blish six in the provinces in its stead, 
had no better success ; the scholars re- 
volted at the idea of being subjected to 
monks or provincial pedagogues, and 
after this system had continued for a 
year the old one was restored. The in- 
novations of St Germain, fix>m being 
ill-directed, and at variance with the 
spirit of the nation, injured the cause 
of reform, and contributed to augment 

• In the regiment of lAval, a private was 
ordered to be puniflhed with strokes of the 
sabre ; he declared himself a gentleman be- 
fore the punishment began, and therefore 
exempt from that indignity ; his protest was 
disregtu^ied, and he underwent the sentence. 
After it was over, he proved his descent, with- 
drew from the service, as he was then entitled 
to do, challenged his colonel, and ran him 
throxigh the body.— Boulavib, ili (JS. 



the growing discontent at Turgot's and 
Malesherbes' administration. He sur- 
vived their ministry, however, and was 
not dismissed till September 1777 ; but 
his influence had previously ceased, and 
all parties were so inveterate against 
him that all alike rejoiced in his £b1L 
It was hard to say whether the cour- 
tiers who sighed for the restoration of 
the corps of guards which he had dis- 
missed, or the soldiers who were indig- 
nant at the German punishments he 
had introduced, were most hostile to 
his measures. To such a length had 
tiie general discontent reached, that it 
had gone far to desti*oy the ancient loy- 
alty of the French character ; and an 
officer high in command informed Louis 
XYI., tl]^t at the time of his dismiflflal 
there were not two regiments in the 
army which could be relied on.+ 

39. Turgot's power was brought to a 
test by the publication of his famous 
edicts, which at once raised up such a 
storm as ultimately occasioned hisdown- 
faH The two most important of these 
were, one for the suppression of the bur- 
den of corv^es, or personal service on 
the roads, over the whole kingdom, and 
the formation of a tax to supply its 
place, borne by all landholders alike ; 
the other the general suppression of 
Jurandes et Mattrises (wardenship and 
incorporations). $ The actual impor- 
tance of these changes, though in them- 
selves by no means inconsiderable, was 
the least caiiseof the interest which they 
excited : it was the introduction of a 

t St Oermam's character was perfectly por- 
trayed by one circumstance. After he was 
made mmister, he bought a demesne near 
Bainey; and the moment he acquired it he 
set about the demolition of the old chateau, 
gardens, walls, and orchards, which had cost 
100,000 crowns (£20,0O0X to make way for 
new constnictiona Not one stone was stand- 
ing on another, nor one tree left in six months; 
and in six more he himself was dismissed 
from the ministry, and died of chagrin.— 
SouLAViB, iiL 79. 

X Tui^t's six edicts were as follovro: — 

1. For the suppression of the Caisse de Poissy ; 

2. For the suppression of the duties on gram 
in the markets ; 8. For the diminution of the 
duties on the markets ; 4. For the suppres- 
sion of all chains on the harbours ; 6. For 
the suppression of statutes of apprenticeship 
and incorporations; 6. For the abolition of 
corv^es, and the imposition of a general lard- 
tax in their room.— Soui^iviE, iii. 66. 
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principle which rendered them so ve- 
hement an object of contention. The 
first tended to throw a burden, hitherto 
borne by the peasantiy in kind, on the 
shoulders of all landed proprietors in- 
discriminately ; the second abolished 
at once the whole privileges of corpora- 
tions and crafts, and rendered the young 
workman in every department of indus- 
try, who had just begun his labours, 
the equal in every legal privilege of the 
old craftsman who had spent ms life in 
his vocation. The tendency of these 
changes was manifest : it vna to remove 
the burden of taxes from the peasantry 
of the country and fix them on the land, 
and, abolishing all distinctions of rank 
among the working-classes in towns, to 
prepare the way for universal equaUty 
of privilege and suffrage. This was ren- 
dered stiU more manifest by a work 
published by Boucerf, a friend of Tur- 
got's, and high in the administration of 
iShe finances, against the feudal rights, 
and reconmiending the experiment of 
their abolition on the domains of the 
crown,* which the parliament of Paris, 
on the motion of a yoimg counsellor des- 
tined to future celebrity, d'Espr^m^nil, 
ordered to be publicly burned. Such 
was their indignation against this work, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could be prevented from or- 
dering a prosecution against its author; 
and d'Espr^m^nil's motion to serve an 
indictment against him was only got 
quit of by the side-wind of an adjourn- 
ment ; but it stUl hung over his head 
when the Revolution broke out in 1789. 
40. It is surprising how quick-sighted 
men are, when their interests are, how- 
ever remotely, concerned. It was hard 
to say whether the noblesse and par- 
liaments, who beheld, or supposed they 
beheld, their feudal rights vanishing 
into air imder the magic wand of the 
comptroller-general, or the merchants 
and tradesmen, who were threatened 
with an equality of privileges being 
conferred on their workmen, were most 
indignant at the proposed changes. The 
noblesse exclaimed, that, as they were 
now compelled to contribute to the 

* 8ur Us Ine&nv^nanees des Droits Fiadaux. 
Par BoucEBF, premier oommis des finances. 
January 1770. 



road^, the next thing would be, that 
the king would force them to labour at 
them, like the peasants, with their own 
hands. The merchants and manufac- 
turers loudly protested against their 
workmen being raised to a level wil^ 
themselves, and their birthright, or the 
fruit of their toil, being torn from them 
by novices in the crafts in which they 
had grown grey. The clergy, albeit not 
yet threatened in their influence or pos- 
sessions, took the alarm at the inroad 
attempted on the exclusive privileges of 
the noblesse, and, joining the general 
cry, declared that Tuigot and Male- 
sherbes had made a philosopher and an 
infidel of the king. The farmers of the 
revenue, the financiers, and the whole 
tribes of speculators who fattened on 
the public taxes, swelled the general 
discontent, and decried a system which 
they foresaw would ere long lay the axe 
to the root of their usurious gains.i* 
Following the current of public opinion, 
which was entirely in unison with its 
own aristocratic predilections, the par- 
liament of Paris registered the first 
edict, regarding the caisse of Paris, 
which was of no importance, and re- 
fused to ratify the others. Turgot, de- 
termined not to be defeated, caused the 
king to hold a lit de justice, and they 
were registered by force. 

41. Thus waiB exhibited, for the first 
time in Europe, probably in the world, 
the extraordinary spectacle of the 
powers of a despotic government being 
exerted to force democratic reforms, 
partly salutary, partly perilous, on an 
unwilling country. Subsequent times 
have afforded more than one example of 
a similar prodigy; but it may well be 
imagined what a sensation it excited 
when it first occun-ed. Well might the 
Philosophers exclaim, that they had 
turned despotism by its source, and got 
into the redoubt by its gorge : property 
beheld itself assuled in the quarter 
where no danger had hitherto been an- 
ticipated, and where it was without de- 
fence. The parliament and privileged 
bodies, however, were not discouraged. 
They prolonged their debates during 

t One of ihem said with curious naivety 
'* Why change, when we are so well off ?"« 
Dboz, L 206. 
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several nights successively; tiiundered 
forth eloquent and energetic protests 
against the threatened invasion, with- 
out compensation, of private property;* 
and ultimately succeeded in raising such 
a ferment in the country as proved irre- 
sistible. Malesherbes was the first who 
sank before the storm. Worn out with 
the opposition which his measures of 
reform had experienced, disgusted with 
the selfishness with which he was sur- 
rounded, despairing of effecting any per- 
manent ameUoration, in a state where 
individual interest was the object of 
imiversal worship, he sent in his resig- 
nation, which Louis, a prey to similar 
vexations, mournfully accepted, observ- 
ing at the same time, in touching words, 
" You are happier than I; you can re- 
sign." Turcot, endowed with more ob- 
stinacy of disposition, held out longer; 
but the public clamour became so vio- 
lent, that at length he also felt the ne- 
cessity of sending in his resignation.t 
Maurepas, who was no reformer in his 
heart, but had merely given in to the 

"* ' ' One is tempted to believe, *' said they in 
their protest, ** that there exists in the state 
a secret party, an unknown agent, who, by 
intjsmal throes, seeks to overturn its founda- 
tions— like those volcanoes which, preceded 
by successive subterraneous sounds and earth- 
quakes, subsequently cover all that surrounds 
tnem vrtth a burning torrent of ruins, of cin- 
ders and lava, which is vomited forth fh>m 
the entrails of the earth. Every people 
have their own manners, laws, customs, and 
usages. Institutions form the political sys- 
tem. To subvert that order is to shake the 
foimdations of the firovemment which all na- 
tions have adopted. Among every people 
laws are founded on their disposition, their 
character, their opinions. Every l^slator 
shoidd, in the firist instance, consult the 
genius of the people whom he prox>oses to 
ameliorate. By what fatality has it happened 
that our writers and legislators at present 
make it their object to combat everything— 
to destroy, to overturn everything ? The edi- 
fice of our ordinances, based on the spirit of 
the nation, accommodated to it, the work of 
so many ages, the fhiit of the prudence of so- 
vereigns, of the wisdom of the most enlight- 
ened ministers, of the experience of the most 
upright magistrates, is treated by these new 
preceptors of the human race wiUi an insult- 
ing contempt, which could spring from no- 
thmg but the reveries of a d&turbed imagi- 
nation, stimulated by the enthusiasm of a 
.Alse philosophy."-— Speec* <i/'M. Siguier y Pro- 
eureur-OM^rca qf the Parliament qfParU, 1776 ; 
80ULAVIE, iii. 89i 89. 
VOL. I. 



system of the Philosophers to keep 
things quiet, and win over their power- 
ful voice to his side, was alarmed at the 
vehement fermentation which had been 
excited, and had for some time been 
skilfully sowing the seeds of doubt and 
distrust as to Turgot's designs in the 
king^s mind. After some hesitation, ac- 
cordingly, he accepted his resignation; 
and thus fell the government of the 
Economists. 

42. The fall of Tuigot and Male- 
sherbes is one of the most important 
of the many important phases- which 
preceded the Revolution, and was in- 
timately connected with that convul- 
sion. That it accelerated the march 
of events conducive towards it, cannot 
be doubted; for the return to arbi- 
trary govenunent, and the continu- 
ance of abuses, becomes to a peculiar 
degree grating when the minds of men 
have been heated by the taste for re- 
forms, how visionaiy soever. Yet were 
the innovations contemplated by these 
eminent and well-meaningmen in them- 

'* Turgot," said Monsleiur, afterwards Louis 
XVIII. , " says to the French, * For a thou- 
sand years you have had laws, privileges, pro- 
perty, usages, and distinctions. They are all 
chimeras and barbarisms. Become a new 
people. Let the reason of the first affe of the 
wond enlighten you ; let everything he aban- 
doned to instinct and self-government; let all 
obsfaacles be throvm down, all privileges abol- 
ished.' To accomplish these ends he furnished 
to Louis XY I. six skilfldly drawn edicts, well 
purified in the fire of liberty, and involving all 
the elements ofa general revolution. The evil 
genius of France, in the shape of an Anglo- 
mania, has gpt possession of the royal coun- 
cils : it has misled the king, seduced the coun- 
cil, abused the nation. Observing the dis- 
orders of the finances, it has seized upon that 
as the lever wherevtrith to subvert the state ; 
and its fatal influences will precipitate a revo- 
lution by putting France at war uHth iUelft and 
in the end establish the^lastif^ mperioriiy oj 
Great BHtotn."— What a prophe<gr ! and these 
were the men whom the pmlosophors of the 
day characterised as " ec^rits bornis," incap- 
able of raising themselves above antiquated 
prejudices. — Mimoire par MoNsnuit Fbbrs 
DU Roi, .^tTJll776,.pp. 7, 8; and Soulwie, 
iiL107. 

f He said, in his letter rerigning office,— 
" The most decided combination of all parties 
against me, my absolute isolation, and the 
scarce disguised enmity of H. Miromenil j his 
influence with H. Maurepas, all convince me 
that I only hold by a thread."— Soulavi^ 
iii. 104. 
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selves to the last degree perilous, and 
such as would have conducted France, 
by a path less bloody, perhaps, but not 
less certain, than that which it actually 
followed, to a social revolution and mi- 
litary despotism. No other testimony 
is required to this, than that of Male- 
sherbes himself, who thus, when taught 
by misfortune, expressed himself on the 
tendency of the reforms in which he 
had had too large a share. " M. Tur- 
got and I," said he, in 1790, "were very 
honest men, well informed, and passion- 
ately desirous of the public good. No 
one, at the time, could have believed that 
the king could have done better than to 
have trusted himself to our g^dance. 
Nevertheless, I now see that» knowing 
mankind only from books, and wanting 
the judgment necessaiy for conducting 
public affaira, we conductedtiie admini- 
stration ilL We wished to govern the 
French not as they were, but such as 
we wished them to be, acid such as our 
hearts imagined they were. We were 
misled by our zeal ; our principles hav- 
ing been introduced into the govern- 
ment^ the use we made of our power 
to enforce them was clearly erroneous. 
I know not to what the changes in pro- 
gress will lead ; but I must admit ihat, 
stepping on from one system of sup- 
posed perfection to another, we have 
arrived, I grieve to say, at our present 
state. Strange to say, the nation has 
always thought it would right itself 
by making a further step in advance. 
Without perceiving it — ^without intend- 
ing it — ^we have contributed to the Re- 
volution." 

43. The prindplewhich led the plans 
of reform adopted by Turgot, and many 
other great and good men who followed 
him, to these disast3:x)us results, has now 
been clearly illustrated by experience. 
They proceeded upon an erroneous es- 
timate of human nature, and a mis- 
taken idea of human perfectibility. No 
one new better, or felt more keenly 
than that upright minister, the im- 
bounded selfishness of the aristocratic 
classes by whom the throne was sur- 
rounded, and by whom his plans of 
amelioration had been incessantly 
thwarted. But he imagined that these 
were the vices of the great only, and 



that if the invidious distinctions of 
society were removed, the community 
would no longer be oppressed by their 
influence. He saw the evils of iJie pri- 
vileges of the dominant classes of so- 
ciety ; but he did not see, what expe- 
rience has now fully shown, the stiU 
greater evils resulting from the unre- 
strained ascendancy of the working 
masses. His plans shook the base of 
all good government^ — ^the security of 
property : professing to lay the social 
burdens equally on all dasses of so- 
ciety, they in effect removed them from 
one class, hitherto uz^ustly left to bear 
them all, to lay them with equal in- 
justice on another. The corv^es were 
to be taken entirely from the shoulders 
of the peasantry, and laid on those of 
the landed proprietors. This was not 
equalising thesocialburdens, but chang- 
ing the dass which was to bear them.* 
The project of suppressing the privi- 
leges of incorporations, and leaving the 
career of industry open to all, in ap- 
pearance so equitable, has been foimd 
by experience to lead to the most ca- 
lamitous consequences; for it takes 
large bodies of men from the guidance 
of respectability and property, to range 
them beneath llie mandates ai violence 
and injustice. The working classes 
must be combined in some way or 
other ; the feeling of impotence to an 
isolated poor man is insupportable. 
When so combined, human nature will 
ever prompt to some system likely, in 
appearance at leasts to conduce to the 
general advantage. If not arrayed by 
law in guilds and in corporations re- 
cognised and protected in their privi- 
leges, they will array themselves in 
combinations which will enforce their 
assumed rights by violence and intimi- 
dation, attended with the most dread- 
ful results. The nation is little to be 

* The Roman maxim, *' cj^us est commo- 
dum ejus debet esse onus," (upon the owner 
of property should fall its burdens), is the cer- 
tain guide in the often complicated, and always 
vehemently contested matter of the distribu- 
tion of the social burdens ; and its Justice ia 
so apparent that, when it is strictly followed, 
they are never complained of. Accordingly, 
the English tolls, fiuling on the persons who 
use the roads, though often imposing a far 
heavier burden on individuals than the French 
corv^es, are never folt as burdensome. 
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euvied which, having extinguished le- 
gal incorporationB, where age predomi- 
nates, industry is cherished, and mis- 
fortune alleviated, falls imder the do- 
minion of ruthless trades' imions, where 
violence directs, despotism commands, 
and cruelty executes ; where the torch 
and the dagger are the instruments of 
popular vengeance, and which consign, 
for. months together, twenty or thirty 
thousand of their fellow creatures to 
compulsory idleness and real destitu- 
tion.* 

* The author can speak from personal in- 
formation on this 8al:tiect. The great ootton- 
^pimiers' strike, in 1837, cost Lanarkshire and 
Qlao^ow £452,000 ; that of the whole colliers 
and iron-miners in the same year, £417,000, 
besides doubling the price of coals, which le- 
vied a tax to an equal amount on the com- 
munity: the strike of the calico-printers in 
the west of Scotland, in 1884, inflicted a loss 
of £474,000 on the country; that of the colliers 
and iron-miners^ in 1842, cost Lanarkshire at 
least £600, 000. Nearly the whole of the loss 
arising from these strikes fell on the innocent 
and industrious labourers, willingandanxious 
to work, but deterred fi^m domg so by the 
threats of the unions and the dark menaces of 
an unknown committee. The mode in which 
these committees acquire such despotic autho- 
rity is precisely the same as that which made 
the Committee of Public Salvation despotio— 
Terror— terror— terror. * ' Every morning we 
asked each other, why was nothing done last 
night?" "What did you mean by nothing 
done ? " ** Why was no one murdered by the 
committee."— Croum Evidence, Swinton's Rer 
part afthe Trial qf the Okugow Cotton-Spinners, 
p. 88. See also Evidence b^ore Combination 
Committee, Commons, 1838, pp. 128, 164. As 
a contrast to this, the united trades' incor- 
porations of Glasgow spend above £7000 a- 
year in charity, arising ftt)m funds they have 
accumulated during along course of prudent 
management, and effectually prevent any of 
their members ttom being reduced to desti- 
tution, or falling as a burden on the com- 
munity. From the report of that able and 
intelligent officer. Sir Charles Shaw, formerly 
superintendent of police in Manchester, now 
in the same office in London, it appears that 
intimidation and murder constitute a part of 
the system of the trades' unions in Manches- 
ter. " Money," says he, *• is voted to screen 
and send out of the country members who 
have committed l^ral offenoes, in obedience 
to the commands of the ruling committee. 
The following are some of the entries:— 

• That £13, 4s. be allowed to , for pas- 

SRge-money to America, after having mur- 
dered .* • That £10 be given to , 

for outfit and X)assage-money to America, 

after the murder of . ' " See Sir Charles 

Shaw, Replies to Lord Ashley's Queries, 1843, 
p. 17. — Such is self-government, and the rule 
of the masses, in some of the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain. 



44. Maurepas supplied the place of 
Turgot by Clugny, formerly intendant 
of Bordeaux — a man of no distinction, 
but a courtier, and one whose character 
gave an earnest of a return to the old 
regime of aristocratic influence and 
abuses. Amoldt succeeded Malesherbes 
in the Home Office — a man totally de- 
void of talents: indeed he was selected 
by Maurepas for that very reason; they 
had had enough of the men of letters. t 
An inmiediate change ensued in the 
conduct of government. The six edicts 
registered by force on the 12th March 
were repealed, and the edict as to the 
corv^es was suspended : the promised 
ameliorations were so frittered away 
that they amounted to nothing. Every- 
thing returned to the old system. Mau- 
repas addressed a hypocritical letter of 
condolence to Tuzgot on his dismissal, 
which drew forth an indignant retort 
from the fallen philosopher. " At least," 
said he, " I retire without having to re- 
proach myself with weakness, falsehood, 
and dissimulation." It was those three 
vices which retained Maurepas in power, 
and the opposite qualities of vigour, 
truth, and sincerity, which drove Tur- 
got from it. Such are courts : except in 
those cases, unhappily so rai'^, when 
penetration and resolution, as well as 
virtue and good intentions, are at the 
head of affairs. If it is rare for a Henry 
to find a Sully, it is still more rare for a 
Sully to find a Henry. Turgot, a few 
days before his retirement, addressed 
an eloquent letter, in justification of his 
conduct and designs, to Louis XY I. ; but 
he said, at the same time, of that prince, 
with profound and prophetic sagacity, 
that " the destiny of Louis X VL, under 
the guidance of the courtiers, would be 
either that of CharlesL or Charles IX.$" 

45. The obvious incapacity of Clugny 
for the arduous duties of comptroller- 
general of the finances, soon obliged 
Maurepas to look out for an assistant 
to him; and his choice fell on a man 
destined to immortal but melancholy 
celebrity in the history of the Revolu- 

t *' At least," said Maurepas, "they cannot 
accuse me of having chosen him for his ta- 
lents."— Dboz, i. 212. 

t The author of the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew. Turgot died a few years after, on 
9'Oth March 1781, at the age of fifty-four. 
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tion— M. Neoker. This eminent phi- 
losopher, but unhappy statesman, was 
bom at Genera on the 3d September 
1732, of respectable parents — ^his father, 
who was descended from an old family 
in the north of Germany, haying been 
a professor of public law in that city. 
His own inclination prompted him to 
the study of philosophy and politics; 
but the wishes of his parents led him to 
follow commerce as a profession, and he 
early settled in Paris in the capacity of 
clerk, in the banking-house of M. Ver- 
not. His abilities and assiduity soon 
raised him to a lead in that firm; and 
he afterwards became a partner in the 
great banking-house of M. Thelusson, 
where he was engaged in immense spe- 
culations, in the course of which he re- 
alised a large fortune. The chief sources 
of his fortune were vast transactions in 
the com trade, and important finance 
operations under the government, which 
commenced in the administration of the 
Duke de Choiseul. In proportion as 
he became affluent in circumstances, he 
gradually devoted himself more and 
more to his favourite political and phi- 
losophical pursuits; and several pam- 
phlets which he published had already 
acquired for him a considerable reputa- 
tion, when one he published in 1775, on 
the freedom of commerce in grain, at 
the time of the dreadful riots, owing to 
the scarcity of that year, at once raised 
him to the highest eminence. Such was 
the impression produced by this cele- 
brated attack on Tiurgot's edicts for 
establishing freedom in the com trade, 
that the friends of that statesman have 
not hesitated to ascribe those disorders 
to the machinations of Necker to effect 
his overthrow.* But> though the up- 
right character of the Swiss financier 
forbids the belief that he had any hand 
in the stirring up of that formidable 

* Keeker's pamphlet was approved of by 
the censors on the 18th April 1775; its publi- 
cation was sanctioned by tiie king: on the 
28th it was published. Symptoms of the in- 
surrection appeared at D^on on the 28th 
April; audit broke out with extreme vio- 
lence at Versailles and Paris on the 2d May : 
— "La cause de I'^meute des bite est toute 
dans I'ambition de M. Necker, qui se pressait 
de fietire renvoyer mon ft^re pour occuper sa 
place."— lHfcour# du Chevalier Turgot (fttrt 
tfii MinUfxt) I SoULAViE, iv. 28^ 29. 



insurrection, a comparison of dates de- 
monstrates that he had no hesitation in 
taking the earliest possible advantage of 
the distress which produced it, to in- 
flame the public mind against the minis- 
ter to whose change of system he con- 
ceived thegeneral calamities to be owing. 
46. Kecker^s reputation at Paris was 
in great part owing to the celebrity of 
his wife, Madame Necker: there is no 
character so great in France as to be 
independent of female influence. It was 
the fate of this remarkable woman to be 
intimately connected with three of the 
most eminent persons of her own or al- 
most of any age; for in early youth, 
while still dwelling under her father's 
roof, a humble pastor in the solitudes 
of the Jura, she attracted the notice, 
and, but for the refusal of his relations 
to consent to the connection, would have 
been united to Gibbon, the greatest of 
modem historian8.f Subsequently she 

t ''The personal attractions of Made- 
moiselle Susan Curchod were embellished 
by the virtues and talents of the mind. Her 
fortune was humble, but her £Eunily was 
respectable. Her mother, a native of ranoe, 
had preferred her religion of her country. 
Hie profession of her father did not extin- 
guish the moderation and philosophy of his 
temper, and he lived content 'witn a small 
salary and laborious duty in the obscure lot 
of minister of Grassy, in the mountains that 
separate the Pays de Vaud from the country 
of Burgundy. In the sohtude of a sequestered 
village, he bestowed a liberal and even a 
learned education on his only daughter. She 
suxpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the 
sciences and languages ; and in her short 
visits to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, 
beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod were the subject of universal applause. 
The report awakened my curiosity; I saw 
and loved. I spent some happy days at 
Grassy, in the mountains of Burgundy ; she 
listened to the voice of truth and passion, and 
her parents honourably encourajged the at- 
tachment. But on my return to England, 
I fpund my father would not hear of thi;i 
strange connection; without his consent I 
was myself destitute and helpless; after a 
painful struggle I yielded to my £Ette--I sighed 
as a lover, but obeyed as a son. The nunis- 
ter of Grassy soon after died ; his stipend died 
with him ; his daughter retired to Geneva, 
where, bv teaching young ladies; she earned 
a hard subsistence for herself and her mother; 
but in her lowest distress she maintained a 
spotless reputation and a dignified behaviour. 
A rich baojcer of Paris; a citizen of Geneva* 
had the good fortime and good sense to dis- 
cover and possess this inestimable treasure ; 
and in the capital of taste and luxury she re- 
sisted the temptations of wealth, as she had 
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married M. Necker, who, at the most 
critical period of its fate, was prime 
minister of France, and mainly contri- 
buted, for good or for evil, to bring 
about its Revolution; and she was the 
mother of Madame de Stael — ^the first 
of female, and second to few of male 
authors. The saloons of this accom- 
plished lady, who, to a prepossessing 
peraon, imited the solid acquirements 
of learning and talent, were not fre- 
quented by the nobility of the court 
circle ; but, even before Keeker was made 
minister, they were the centre of union 
to a society much lai^ger, and, as was 
soon felt^ more influential There were 
assembled that section of the noblesse, 
now by no means inconsiderable, which 
had embraced with ardour the new opi- 
nions, and was ready to adopt any pro- 
jects of philanthropy or sodel regenera- 
tion which were suggested by fancy and 
supported by eloquence; the lugher 
class of persons in office, or connected 
with the administration of the finances ; 
the richest and best informed of the 
bankers, merchants, and Tiers Etat, and 
all the men of distinction in literature, 
science, and philosophy. There never 
had been formed in Paris a circle where 
BO much talent, knowledge, and enthu- 
siasm were combined, and it had a ma- 
terial influence, as will appear in the 
sequel, on the progress of the great con- 
vulsion. Yet was it sensibly different 
from the usual chai'acter of French so- 
ciety. It waa more grave and sedate — 
aboimded less with the brilliancy of wit^ 
the elegance of manner, or the keenness 
of repartee, and already gave token of 
the serious thoughts and profoimd pas- 
sions which were to agitate the country 
during the Revolution. 

47. The continual embarrassment of 
the finances, to which the economy and 
reforms of Tui^ot had been able to 
apply only a temporary and most inade- 
quate remedy, was the immediate cause 

sustained the hardships of indigence. The 
genius of her husband has raisea him to the 
most exalted situation in Europe. In every 
situation of life he has reclined on the bosom 
of a fcuthfld friend ; and Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod is now the wife of H. Necker, the minis- 
ter, perhaps the l^^lator, of the French 
monarchy. • — Gibbon, Autobtographyt Miaxl' 
Umeous Works, L 106-108. 



of the elevation of M. Necker to the 
ministry. He had composed, and trans- 
mitted to Maurepas, in 1776, a memoir 
on the finances, in which he devel- 
oped a plan for supplying the- deficit, 
which he estimated, at that period, at 
27,000,000 francs (£1,080,000) a-year. 
This plan was in a peculiar manner 
agreeable to the adroit minister, com- 
ing, as it did, on the eve of the war 
with England to support the insurgent 
colonies of America, when extensive 
loans were indispensable, and from the 
man in France who, from his credit in 
the commercial world and his position 
as a financier, was best qualified both 
to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
ject, and to carry his designs for the 
relief of the finances into execution. 
The idea of making him comptroller- 
general immediately presented itself to 
the mind of the prime minister ; but 
such a choice, however desirable in 
some points of view, was not without 
grave inconvenience in others. Keeker 
was a foreigner and a Protestant, neither 
noble nor of historic descent ; and his 
connection with the liberal party, not- 
withstanding his controversy with the 
late comptroller-general on the com 
trade, threatened to revive that for- 
midable coalition of vested interests to 
which Maurepas had been obliged to 
sacrifice Tui^ot and Malesherb^ and 
from the hostility of which he himself 
had made so narrow an escape. 

48. The war, however, which it waa 
foreseen was approaching, absolutely 
required money; Keeker alone could 
revive the credit of the crown; and 
Maurepaa fell upon the following plan 
to calm the jealousy of the church ^d 
privileged classes. A respectable man, 
of mild and inoffensive manners, long 
councillor of state, Taboureau des 
E^aux, but of no abilities, was named 
comptroller-general of the finances, and 
Keeker had the subordinate situation 
of director of the treasury. It waa 
understood that^ in that capacity, he 
was to have the entire direction of the 
finances, though without a seat in the 
coimciL But his disposition was too 
aspiring to permit him to remain in a 
subordinate capacity; and Taboureau, 
finding that Maurepas coincided with 
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the Swiss banker in his projects of re- 
duction, resigned, and Necker was ap- 
pointed director-general of the finances. 
The distinction between this situation 
and that of comptrollei'-general waa 
more than nominal : the former had no 
seat in the cabinet^ the latter had ; and 
this, it was hoped, would allay the ap- 
prehensions of the privileged orders. 
The clergy, however, murmured at the 
appointment of a Protestant to an office 
of such importance. " I will give him 
up to you," replied Maurepas, " if you 
will pay the debts of the state."* 

49. The accession of Necker to the 
ministry speedily made itself felt, not 
only in various refoims in subordinate 
matters of detail connected with the 
finances, but in an entire change of sys- 
tem. New regulations were established 
in the post-horse duties ; the receivers- 
general and intendants of the finances 
suppressed ; the administrators of the 
lottery reduced in number ; and, by a 
simple letter of the minister, the ving- 
ti^me was extended to heritable pro- 
perty of every description. All these 
measures, and particidarly the last, ex- 
cited violent opposition; the parlia- 
ment of Normandy 'solemnly protested 
against them ; and the clamour became 
so violent^ that the author of an ener- 
getic pamphlet against the proposed 
changes was sent to the BastUcf Mon- 
sieur, afterwards Louis XVIIL, began 
to take an active part in this opposi- 
tion, and declaimed in no measured 
terms against the director-general But 
Neckei^s ideas of alteration went a great 

* It was Necker's acknowledged talent as a 
financier, and the credit he enjoyed in the 
commerdal world, which ultimately raised 
him to the ministry; but the manner in 
which he first became known to the king and 
Maurepas was curious, and not quite so cre- 
ditable. An obscure intriguer, x>o88essed of 
considerable address, named the Harquis de 
Pezai, had introduced himself to the kmg, by 
some anon3nnous letters on the means of pro- 
moting the happiness of the people, and after- 
wards obtained his confidence in some private 
interviewa Pezai was under pecuniary obU- 

Sktions to Necker, and, to promote his bene- 
ctor, he recommended him to Maurepaa 
Such are the obscure means by which, in a 
coimtry without f^ree institutions, talent is 
frequently made known to the throne. — See 
SouLAViB, iv. 1, 17 ; and Buchez and Roux, 
Histoire Parlemtntaire de France, i. 169, 170. 
t M. PeleaserL 



deal farther ; and, in truth, the state of 
the finances, on the eve of the breaking 
out of war with England, imperatively 
required an entire change of system. 
What he proposed rested on two bases, 
— 1. The establishment of a general es- 
timate of the expenses of every depart- 
ment, to be laid, by the minister at the 
head of it, at the beginning of each 
financial year, before the king for his 
consideration and approval; and, 2. 
The introduction of a greater degree of 
publicity into the accounts of the na- 
tion, in order to reassure the capitalists 
as to the real extent of the national re- 
sources, and prepare the way for nego- 
tiating those extensive loans, without 
which it was evident that the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities would be impossible.:!: 
50. Necker owed his appointment 
entirely to the embarrassments of the 
court, and the absolute necessity of ne- 
gotiating loans on the eve of the Ame- 
rican War. But being strongly attached, 
at once from early association, political 
principle, and religious impression, to 
free institutions, he endeavoured to 
make the difficulties of the government 
the means of emancipating the people. 
His system was boldly to face the pub- 
lic accounts, to make no secret to the 
world of the excess of the exx)enditure 
above the receipts, and to reduce them 
ultimately to a level by a rigid system 

t ** It is a ^neral survey of the financial 
state of the kingdom which can alone lead to 
wise and salutiuy determinations ; and it is 
because such a siuvey has been constantly 
avoided during the preceding reign, that the 
finest kingdom in the world is now unable to 
eigoy its resources. Influential ministers, 
governing respectively the foreign relations, 
the army and the navy of the Idngdom, ex- 
pended at will immense sums: and feeble 
comptrollers-general, vain of their office, and 
desirous of continuing to ei^oy it, sought to 

{>royide for these expenses, sometimes by a 
oan, sometimes bv a tax, sometimes by a 
bankruptcy; and the national prosperitv of 
France, from which such resources might 
have been drawn, served only to repair in a 
certain d^^ree the effect of tiiese disorders. 
The first step in reformation is to establish it 
as a fundamental principle, that at a certain 
time in the year— in the month of October, 
for example — ^the respective ministers of de- 
partments should each submit a scheme of 
their proposed expenses to the king, to be 
considered and approved of by him as a 
whole, and with reference to the general re- 
sources of the revenue."— Nbcker, M^oire 
dLouitXri., BthAuff. 1776; Soulavik, iv. 45. 
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of general economy. He proposed to 
meet the public exigencies in ordinary 
periods by taxation, in extraordinary 
by loans ; to &miliarise the people to 
the former, by obtaining the consent of 
the provindal parliaments, and gain 
them oTer to the latter, by giving per- 
fect publicity to the public accounts. 
Thus both parts of his system were 
favourable to the progress of freedom 
— ^the taxes by leading to the States- 
General, and Uie loans by compelling a 
publication of the accounts ; the for- 
mer by establishing a legal oigan for 
popular influence, ti^e latter by opening 
a channel for public opinion. His pri- 
vate character was unexceptionable. 
Possessed of immense wealth, he made 
a noble use of it When appointed 
minister of finance, he went a step be- 
yond Turgof s rejection of the free gift 
of the farmers of the revenue — ^he re- 
fused the whole emoluments of office : 
an example of disinterestedness which 
excited tiie jealousy, as it was beyond 
the power of imitation, of the courtiers. 
His private charity was unbounded, his 
religious principles pure and sincere ~ 
alike removed from the rancour of Pro- 
testant sectarianism and the arrogance 
of Romish domination. A faithful hus- 
band, an upright man, liberal, without 
either pride or prodigality, he would 
have been a perfect private citizen. 
But as a statesman he had qualities to 
the last degree dangerous. He had a 
vein of ostentatious and secret vanity, 
joined to a devout faith in human per- 
fectibility, and an extravagant belief in 
popular virtue and disinterestedness, 
which afterwards, by making him sacri- 
fice eveiything to his love of popularity, 
brought unprecedented disasters on the 
monarchy. 

51. The first subject of moment on 
which Necker was required to give an 
opinion, after he had been eddied to 
the royal councils, was the question, 
whether France should interfere to sup- 
port the insurgents of America in their 
contest with Great Britain. Turgothad 
strongly opposed the proposal of going 
to war ; and in a very remarkable me- 
moir, Isiid before Louis XVL, had given 
the dearest proof of the justice of his 
views and the. solidity of his under- 



standing. He resisted it on the ground, 
that the expense with which it would 
necessarily be attended would prove en- 
tirely destructive to all other plans of 
economy which had been formed, and 
on which the ultimate extrication of 
the finances from their present difficul- 
ties was dependent; that the opinion 
so generally entertained, that the eman- 
cipation of the colonies would prove 
fatal to the mother country, was errone- 
ous, inasmuch as, in such an event, she 
would from previous habit and present 
interest reteon their commeixje, while 
she would escape from the burden of 
maintaining and defending these colo- 
nies; and Uiat the strength of England 
would be much more effectually wetik- 
ened by allowing the contest to be pro- 
longed. In that case, if unsucces^ul, 
she would be seriously tarnished in her 
reputation ; if successful, burdened with 
a costly and discontented distant pos- 
session, which would give her the name ^ 
of dominion and the reality of expense. * 
Necker, when introduced into the cabi- 
net, entirely concurred in this opinion, 
and in an especial manner insisted oU 
the ruin which would inevitably ensue 
to the finances if a costly war were com- 
menced, when the nation was imable to 
make head against its ordinary pacific 
expenditure. The other ministers con- 
curred in these opinions, and it was 
unanimously determined in the cabinet 
to persevere in a system of neutrality, 
and to afford only secret and clandes- 
tine succour to the insurgents. 

52. But the period had now arrived 
when, on great questions in which the 
public took a warm interest in France, 
the substantial direction of affairs was 
taken out of the hands of government, 
and placed in those of the agitators of 
the capital Various causes had recently 
combined to render the feelings excited 
in favour of the American insurgents 
peculiarly warm, and the desire to assLst • 
them in the end irresistible. There is a 
natural sympathy in all generous minds 
with the weaker party engaged in a con- 
test with a stronger, and on behalf of 
people contending for their liberties 
against their real or supposed oppres- 
sors. This general feeling was strongly 
increased in the present instance by the 
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calm and dignified deportment and lan- 
guage of the leaders of the Americans, 
and the enthnsiastic admiration with 
which, in the excited state of the public 

• mind on the subject of freedom, every 
popular insurrection against an esta- 
blished government was regarded. It 
was uiged, that it was in a peculiar man- 
ner incumbent on the French govern- 
ment to interfere on the present occa- 
sion, as the aid to be tendered would, 

* in all probability, dissolve the British 
colonisJ empire, destroy its maritime 
superiority, efface the disgrace of 1763, 
and by one single effort extinguish the 
rivalry of four centuries. All classes 
concurred in clamouring for the war 
with England. The philosophers and 
democratic party had a natural sym- 
pathy for every people, from whatever 
cause, engaged in a contest with an es- 
tablished government ; the young offi- 
cers of the army sighed for promotion, 
, and made the saloons of Versailles re- 
sound with declamations in favour of a 
gallant natipn struggling for its liber- 
ties; the conmiercied towns, already en- 
riched by the consequences of the rup- 
ture of Great Britain with her colonies, 
anticipated still greater advantages from 
the participation of France in the con- 
test, and loudly demanded the immedi- 
ate commencement of hostilities. 

63. Pressed by so many concurring 
passions and interests, the king and the 
queen, who long held out almost alone 
in the court against the war^ were ob- 
liged to give way. Maurepas, true to 
his uniform system of yielding to ex- 
ternal pressure when it became violent, 
and thus avoiding the risk of all colli- 
sion, got y ergennes, the minister of fo- 
reign affairs, to pi'epare a plan which he 
flattered himself would secure aU the 
advantages of the proposed co-operation 
with the insuigents, without incurring 
any of its dangers. This was to con- 
clude, in the first instance, only a treaty 
of commerce with the revolted colonies. 
England, it was urged, could not object 
to such a pacific relation with states 
which had, de facto, established their 
independence; and, accordingly, the 
French minister at London received in- 
structions to represent that the cabinet 
of YersaiUes had no intention of injur- 



ing Great Britain by these measures.* 
As it was foreseen, however, that so 
flimsy a pretext would be speedily seen 
through by that great power, provision 
was, at the same time, made against its 
resentment^ by the conclusion of a se- 
cret treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Americans, by which it was stipu- 
lated that neither of the contracting 
powers shouldoondudeaseparate peace, 
and thattheyshouldmutuaUy assist each 
other, in the event of a rupture between 
France andEngland, with all theirforces. 
Both treaties were signed by the French 
minister on the same day, and they led 
immediately to the result which was an- 
ticipated — ^the recall of the British am- 
bassador at Paris. But Louis, who had 
been literallyconcussed, againsthis bet- 
ter judgment^ into this decisive, and, as 
it proved, iniinous step, recorded his 
protest on the margin of the latest me- 
morial presented to l^itn by his minis- 
ters, in these words : " What a situa- 
tion ! Is it necessary that reasons of 
state and a great warlike design should 
compel me to sign orders contrary alike 
to my heart and my opinions ? " f 

54. Unbounded was the enthusiasm 
which thelong-wished-forwar with Eng- 
land excited throughout France. Such 
was the universal transport, that nobles 
of the highest rank — ^princes, dukes, 
marquises, and coimts, — solicited, with 
impatient zeal, commissionB in the re- 

* This is Just what Great Britain did with 
the tnsiuvent South American colonies in 
1824. It Is remarkable how exactly, in both 
cases, diplomatic astuteness, to diseruise a 
disgraceful, but, as it was thought, profitable 
breach of national fidth, resorted to the same 
flimsy and unworthy disguise. Both have 
since felt the full consequences of their ii\jus- 
tioe : France in the impulse thereby given to 
the causes which were inducing the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 ; England in the widee^read 
distress consequent on the destruction of the 
South American mines, which terminated in 
the Reform Revolution of 1832.— &e Chap. 
Ixvii. § 86 et $eq, / and Tables in Appendix 
there referred to, where this most curious 
and important sul:(ject is explamed. 

f Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, as well 
as his sister, Marie Antoinette, clearly per- 
ceived the ultimato consequence of the king 
of France allying himself wil^ the American 
insurgents. At we time the treaty was signed 
he was at Versailles, and on being asked his 
advice on the prospects of the Americans, 
replied, " I must beg to decline ; my business 
is that of a royalist.^— Webbb, i 121. 
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giments wMch were to aid the instir- 
gents. Not a few of the oldest family 
and highest connectioii were fortunate 
enough, as it was then deemed, to ob- 
tain them — among whom were the Mar- 
quis Lafayette, who afterwards played 
BO important a part in the history of 
the Revolution; the Count de Rocham- 
beau, who subsequentlyoommaiidedthe 
French forces in the Kew World ; the 
Chevalier de la Lucerne, the Count de 
Bouill^, the Duke de Crillon, and many 
others of the highest nobles and bravest 
men in France. The brilliant successes 
withwhichtheAmerioanWar was crown- 
ed — ^the return of officers adorned with 
the laurels won in the cause of freedom, 
with the star of the order of Cindnna- 
tus, which the Americans had establish- 
ed, on their bosom, added to the general 
enthusiasm. Nothing seemed so glo- 
rious, BO worthy of a really great man, 
as to have taken part in the overthrow 
of an established power. The govern- 
ment encouraged these feelings, and be- 
stowed rewax^ on the officers whose 
exploits had excited them — ^regarding 
the contest merely as the means of hum- 
bling England. But Rousseau foresaw, 
in tms imiversal delusion, the commence- 
ment of a new era in human affairs, and 
prophesied it would be the Era of Re- 

VOLUTIONa 

55. The passion for republican insti- 
butions increased with the successes of 
the American War, and at length rose to 
such a height as to infect even the cour- 
tiers of the palace. Thimdersof applause 
shook the theatre of Versailles at the 
lines of Voltaire — 

"Jesuifl filsde Brutus, etjeporteenmoncoeur 
La liberty grav^ et les rois en horreur." 

It was easy to see, from the general 
frenzy which had seized even upon the 
highest classes, that the era of revolu- 
tions was not to be confined to the New 
World. The philosophers of Franceused 
every method of flattery to bring over 
the young nobles to their side ; and the 
prolusion of liberal opinions soon be- 
came as indispensable a passport to the 
saloons of fashion as to the favour of 
the people. Even in foreign coiuts the 
same sentiments were rapidly gaining 
ground, fr^m theextremeinterest taken 
in the American contest; and Count 



S^gur found ait St Fetersbuig his deco- 
ration of the republican order of Cin- 
cinnatus more an object of envy than 
any which he had obtained from the 
European monarchs. Emperors, kings, 
and nobles seemedat that period to have 
combined with a viewto establish a new 
order of things, from the extravagant 
eulogiums they pronounced on philoso- 
phers and libered opinions ; and it was 
only after having themselves ««cted the 
fiftbric that they strove to pull it down 
— forgetting that the human mind, like 
time, is always advancing, and never 
recedes. They were astonished when 
they found that men had discernment 
enough to apply to them the principles 
they had inculcated in regard to others. 
Lafayette was hailed as a hero, a di- 
vinily, so long as he supported the cause 
of Transatlantic independence ; but he 
was stigmatised as a rebel, when he en- 
deavoured to maintain the same princi- 
ples in support of European freedom. 

56. But wars in support of the princi- 
ples of revolution, aa well aa all other 
wars, require an expenditure of money; 
and the event soon proved the truth of 
Tuigot's prophecy, that the French 
finances would be reduced to a state of 
inextricable embarrassment by the ex- 
penses of the American contest. Though 
the war with England lasted only five 
years, yet its expenses, as is always the 
case with contests carried on in such dis- 
tant quarters, were enormous, and only 
rendered greater by the successes, which 
raisedsuch a tumult in the nation as ren- 
deredit impossiblefor the government to 
restrain it within due bounds. But the 
Tiers Etat was already taxed as heavily 
as it could possibly bear; and the slight- 
est approximation even towards the im- 
position of any new burden on the pri- 
vileged classes, was certain to produce 
such a ferment as had already proved 
fatal to the ministry of Tuigot. In this 
extremity but one resource was left to 
the Swiss minister — namely, that of 
borrowing; and his great credit with the 
monied interest enabled him to make 
a skilful use of this seducing but dan- 
gerous expedient. He was far too able 
a man, and skilful a financier, not to 
perceive the dangers of such a system. 
But he erroneously imagined that these 
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dangers arose entirely from the national 
finances being enveloped in mystery; 
and constantly afi&rmed that the ex- 
ample of England demonstrated, that 
if due publicity were given to the pub- 
lic aocountSy it was possible for the state 
to borrow almost to an tmlimited ex- 
tent^ without any injury either to its 
own credit or to the resources of its 
subjects. Proceeding on this principle, 
having already resolved to publish the 
state of the public finances, he provided 
for the whole extraordinary expenses of 
the American War by successive loans, 
almost all contracted in the costly form 
of life annuities; and their amount from 
1776, when he commenced his opera- 
tions, to 1781, when he retired from 
the administration, was no less than 
630,000,000 francs (£21,200,000), and 
the annual charge on this amount was 
46,000,000 francs, or £1,800,000 ! 

67. So considerable an addition to 
the debt of the state was not made 
without adding greatly to the embar- 
rassment) already sufficiently great^ of 
the public finances. An attempt to 
uphold its credit by a partial and de- 
lusive statement of the public accounts, 
though for a time successful, in the 
end, as such attempts generally do, 
only aggravated the eviL From the 
campte rendu, published by Necker 
when finance minister in 1780, he 
made it appear that the receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenses by 10,000,000 
francs (£400,000), and this announce- 
ment produced a prodigious sensation, 
from being so much more favourable 
than had been anticipated. In conse- 
quence, it increased greatly the mini- 
ster's facility of borrowing. It might 
at the time, however, have been sus- 
pected that there was something delu- 
sive in this flattering account of the 
excess of revenue above expenditure, 
when, on the strength of his candid 
statement^ and amidst an universal 
chorus of applause for his financial abi- 
lity, M. Necker succeeded in borrow- 
ing, in a few months after the publi- 
cation of the compte rendu, no less than 
236,000,000 fruncs, or nearly ten mil- 
lions sterling, for the service of the 
state. In effect^ Necker himself gave 
a very different account of matters 



when he was out of the ministry; for 
from his work on the finances of IVance, 
published in 1784, three years after his 
retirement, it appeared that the deficit^ 
even as acknowledged by government, 
was abready above 100,000,000 francs 
(£4,000,000) annually.* And M. Bailly 
has affirmed that^ taking into view the 
anticipations of the revenue of succeed- 
ing years, the real deficit of 1781 was 
218,000,000 ftuncs, or £8,700,000. Such 
a state of matters loudly called for a 
remedy; and Necker could see none but 
in diminishing the chaise, which had 
always been so considerable, of collect- 
ing the revenue, and he proposed ac- 
cordingly some rigorous reductions in 
that department. Forty-eight receivers- 
general were abolished — a reduction 
which met with vehement opposition at 
the court) from the influence of the 
persons struck at by it At the same 
time he ventured on a much more ques- 
tionable measure, and which savoured 
not a little of revolutionary confisca- 
tion. This was the sale of the property 
of such hospitals as produced less than 
three per cent revenue on their esti- 
mated capital, throwing their future 
maintenance as a burden on the state — 
an example too closely followed in after 
times by the Nationsd Assembly, in re- 
gard to the property of the church and 
whole remaining foundations for the 
poor. 

68. Another favourite project of 
Neckei's excited at this time general 

Francs. £ 

* Available revenue, 657,500,000 or 22,800,000 
Cost of collection, . 58,000,000 - 2,800,000 



499,600,000 - 20,000,000 
Expenditure, . . 610,000,000 - 24,400,000 

Annual deficit 1784, 110,500,000 • 4,400,000 
—Necker, Sw la Finances de France, 1784, 
i. 02, 93 ; ii. 517, 518. 
Bailly's account of the matter was as follows : 

^ m5!?"T''.*' } 43mSS,^0 or 17,5M,000 
Expenditure,' .* . 526^600,000 - 21,000,000 

Nominal deficit, . 89,700,000 - 8,500,000 
Borrowed on fti-^ 

ture years and } 129,180,000 - 6,200,000 

lottery in 1781, j 

Real deficit, . . . 218,830,000 - 8,700,000 
^StaUments qfBaillp in Dboz, i 297, 298. 
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attention and interest, both at the court 
and in the country. This was the forma- 
tion of provinciflJ assemblies, or minor 
States-General, in the several provinces, 
where matters of local interest and 
taxation might be discussed, and in 
which the landed proprietors and peo- 
ple might be gradually trained to the 
exercise of social and political duties. 
A model for such institutions already 
existed in the monarchy, in those states 
last annexed to the crown — ^in parti- 
cular Languedoc, Burgundy, and Brit- 
tany, which had retained the right of 
having their taxation, and matters of 
local interest^ I'egulated by their own 
estates. The Idng, in regard to them, 
fixed by royal edict the sum to be paid 
by the province, but the chaige and 
mode of collecting it were left to its 
own assemblies ; and as they in general 
claimed exemption from certain im- 
posts which were levied elsewhere in 
the monarchy, this waa one of the great 
causes of the inequality of taxation so 
generally complained of before the Re- 
volution. Advantages and evils, as in 
all human institutions, had been found 
to attend the practical working of these 
provincial assemblies. Taxation, in 
general, was lighter in the districts so 
governed than in the rest of the king- 
dom ; the roads were in better order, 
and the public burdens more equally 
distributed over the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, these provincial assem- 
blies, as is always the case with such 
bodies, were actuated by a narrow and 
pwflimonious spirit. Minutely atten- 
tive to local interests, they were incap- 
able of extending their views to the 
general good. Refractory and divided 
on every other subject, tiiey evinced a 
united and determined resistance to 
increased taxation on every occasion, 
however urgent, which, if it became 
general, would obviously prove incon- 
sistent with good government^ and 
might endanger the very existence of 
the monarchy. 

59. Necker, however, who conceived 
that a remedy, and the only remedy, 
for all social evils was to be found in 
the participation of the people in the 
duties of government, urgently pressed 
the king to followthis example, and esta- 



blish provincial assemblies generally 
throughout the kingdom. He conceiv- 
ed, with reason, that however refrac- 
tory such local assemblies might prove, 
especially in matters of taxation, they 
would be much less formidable tiian a 
States-General sitting at Paris, and as- 
sembled from all parts of the kingdom. 
He indulged a sanguine hope that the 
nation might be thus safely trained to 
the impoi'tant duties of self-govern- 
ment, and those numerous abuses be 
gradually pointed out» and rectified, 
which could not, in the present temper 
of the public mind, be longer persisted 
in, wil^LOut obvious danger to the sta- 
bility of the throne. With this view 
he proposed that these provincial as- 
semblies should be composed of four 
equal parts — one-fourth of deputies 
from the noblesse, one-fourth from the 
clergy, one-fourth from the Tiers Etat 
of the towns, one-fourth from that of 
the country. An able memoir was pre- 
sented by him on this subject to the 
king, which elicited from Louis a va- 
riety of marginal notes, written with 
his own hand, evincing not only a rare 
sagacity, but the most profound politi- 
cal wisdom.* Though impressed with 
the dangers of the proposed change, 
however, the king, with his usual en- 
trust of his own judgment when op- 
posed to that of others whom he re- 
spected, agreed to let the experiment 
be tried by degrees. It was commenced 
accordingly in two provinces, and as- 
semblies on this model were established 
in Bern and Rovergne ; and their suc- 
cess, notwithstanding various difficul- 
ties, was on the whole such as appeared 
to justify the views of the Swiss minis- 
ter.f This measure deserves particular 
notice, as it was the model on which 
Necker subsequently framed the States- 
General, which was the immediate cause 
of the overthrow of the monarchy. 

* See the memoir of Nbcker and notes of 
Louis, iaCorretpondartceinSditede Louis XVI., 
ii. 188-200 ; and in Sottlavie, Histoiredu Rigtie 
de Louis XVI., iv. 128-131. 

t They had suppressed the corves in their 
provinces, and collected in Berri alone, 200, 000 
fitmcs (£8000)^ in contributions for objects of 
local utility. But it was already observed, 
that their attention was fixed on local inter- 
ests to the exclusion of any general objects.-— 
Dboz, Hit^rt du Rigne de LmnsXVL, i. 28i. 
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60, The period, however, Boon ar- 
rived when Neoker was assailed by the 
same ooalitioii of selfish interests — 
averse to change because their fortunes 
were made, dreading inquuy because 
their deeds were evil— which had al- 
ready proved fieital to the ministry of 
Tuigot and Malesherbes. His system 
of economy, which the state of the 
finances imperatively required, made 
reductions necessary in the pensions, 
offices, and gratifications bestowed on 
the nobility, by the court ; and this of 
course rendered him unpopular with 
that body/ The clergy were jealous 
of him because he was a Protestant^ and 
lived surrounded by the literaiy men 
and philosophers, whose irreligious 
opinions were openly proclaimed. The 
people were tired of hearing him called 
the Just ; and the overweening vanity, 
which was perhaps his greatest weak- 
ness, furnished them with too many 
fair opportunities of turning him to 
ridicule. The financiers had recovered 
from the burst of enthusiasm with 
which his eompte reTidu had been re- 
ceived, and had already pointed out, 
in a multiplicity of pamphlets, the weak 
points of that skilful semi-exposure of 
an insolvent exchequer. The Count 
d'Artois and the Count de Provence 
had sounded the alarm among the 
higher nobility, as to the dangerous 
tendency of the provincial assemblies, 
and the equal representation of the 
Tiers Etat with the two privil^ed 
orders : the parliaments viewed with 
jealousy the proposed institution of 
deliberative bodies, who might in the 
end come to overshadow their autho- 
rity. The king himself had lost his 
confidence in the representations of the 
minister of finance as to the fiourishing 
state of the revenue : he could not be 

* Necker, like all the French miniBters be- 
fore the Revolution, vraA perpetually assailed 
by women of rank, soliciting offices or pen- 
sions for themselves or their relations, and fre- 
quently insisting upon their claims as a mat- 
ter of right. He heard them with politeneae^ 
but always insisted on the necessity of eco- 
nomising the fbnds extracted from the earn- 
ings of the poor. He found it impossible, 
however, to make them enter into his ideas 
onthissul^ect. "Whatisathousand crowns," 
said they, " to the king ? " " It is," replied 
the mimster, " the taiUe of a village." — ^De 
Stasl, 8iw la Mvolution FrangaUe, \. 92. 



brought to understand how an exche- 
quer which was represented as enjoying 
a surplus should be constantly reduced 
to the necessity of borrowing ; and he 
had in secret consulted several persons 
as to their opinion of the accuracy of 
these representations. Infiuenced by 
these doubts, the king in April 1781 de- 
sired Yergennes, the minister of foreign 
afiisdrs, to lay before him a memoir on 
the tendency of M. Necker^s measures; 
and that memoir, as might have been 
expected, was anything but favourable 
to the Swiss minister. 

($1. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the publication of a 
pamphlet by the treasurer to the Count 
d' Aitois, in which he criticised, in terms 
of no measured severity, the statements 
contained in the oompte rendu. Necker 
was not ignorant that this writer ex- 
pressed the opinion of the numerous 
and iufluential classes in the metropolis 
who had a share in collecting the re- 
venue. He was in consequence deeply 
afiPected by the circumstance ; and Ma- 
dame Necker, with more ingenuous- 
ness than knowledge of the world, se- 
cretly made a visit to Maurepas to make 
him the confidant of her grief. The 
astute old man immediatdy foresaw 
the means of overthrowing a statesman 
whoi|i he dreaded ; and it was resolved 
by all the ministry, except M. de Cas- 
tries, that they shoiQd' resign if Necker 
obtained a place in the coundL This, 
however, the Swiss minister deemed in- 
dispensable ; or, at leasts that he should 
have the privilege of appearing and de- 
fending his measures before that body, 
when they were the subject of delib^ 
ration; observing with justice, thai 
when his measures were attacked on 
all sides, the king could not form an 
impartial opinion regarding them, if he 
were not permitted to be present to de- 
fend them. " What 1 you in the coim- 
cil-room t" exclaimed Maurepas, " and 
you do not go to mass I" " Sully," re- 
plied Necker, ** did not go to mass, and 
yet he was admitted to the council" 
Afraid of pushing matters as yet to 
extremities, Maurepas agreed to make 
him a coimcillor if he would abjure his 
religion; but this he honourably re- 
fus^ to do. Finding that access to 
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the council was resolutely denied him, 
Necker sent in his resignation, which 
the king mournfully accepted. But to 
the latest hour of his life, the Swiss 
minister regretted a step taken rather 
under the influence of pique than rea- 
son, and constantly assorted that if he 
had continued at his post, and been 
permitted to continue his progressive 
amelioration of the national institu- 
tions, he would have prevented the Re- 
volution. 

62. Great was the joy among all the 
parties who had coalesced to effect the 
overthrow of Necker, at his having an- 
ticipated their designs by a voluntary 
retirement. But it was soon discovered, 
as it ever is when serious financial em- 
. barrassment is the source of ministe- 
rial difficulties, that the change of the 
minister had done little towards im- 
proving the situation of the state. It 
appeared ere long that his popularity 
had not been the result of the influ- 
ence of a cabal at Paris, but that it was 
foimded in the general accordance of 
his system of government with the 
spirit of the age. So vast was the num- 
ber of persons who went out of Paris 
to visit him at his country residence at 
St Ouen, two leagues distant, that the 
line of carriages formed for several days 
a continual procession, which extended 
over the whole distance. Above five 
hundred letters of condolence were re- 
ceived by him from persons of the high- 
est rank — from magistrates, philoso- 
phers, literary men, and corporate 
bodies in France. Joseph IL of Aus- 
tria, Catherine of Russia, and the Queen 
of Naples, hastened to offer him l^e di- 
rection of their finances, which he had 
patriotic spirit enough to refuse. A 
minister who, by the mere skill of his 
finance operations, could, as it was ig- 
norantiy supposed he had done, extin- 
guish a huge deficit^ and meet the ex- 
penses of a costiy war without imposing 
any new taxes, appeared an inveduable 
acquisition to the needy sovereigns of 
Europe. A more honourable, because 
a more sincere tribute of regret, was 
paid to his character by the poor in 
the hospitals of Paris, whose condition, 
previously miserable in the extreme, he 
had essentially ameliorated, and who 



testified the most unbounded regret at 
his resignation of power.* 

63. The members of the parliament 
of Paris had taken so remarkable a 
lead in the systematic war of pamph- 
lets which at length effected the over- 
throwof Necker, that Maurepas deemed 
it advisable to take the next finance 
minister from that body M. Joly de 
Fleuri Y^aa accordingly diosen — an an- 
cient and respectable councillor, an 
amusing retailer of anecdotes in con- 
versation, but totally destitute of any 
ability in finance. He made it^ accord- 
ingly, an invariable rule to follow out 
ail Necker's plans ; but the system of 
continually borrowing, without either 
laying on new taxes or providing any 
funds for the payment of the interest, 
is not likely to last long, even in the 
most skilful hand, and will soon break 
down under ordinary direction. In the 
seven months which remained to run of 
1781, after Necker^s resignation, he was 
obliged to contract successively three 
loans of 20,000,000 francs (£800,000) 
each : and although he promised to the 
creditors an increase of taxes for secu- 
rity, yet such was the distrust produced 
by the retirement of the Swiss minis- 
ter, that he was obliged to give a higher 
rate to obtain the money than the for- 
mer minister had done. This again 

* " The day preceding that on which M. 
Necker had resolyed to send in his resk^na- 
tion if he did not obtain what he desire^ he 
repaired with his wife to the hospital which 
still bears their name at Paris. They fre- 
quently went to that respectable asylxun to 
gather strength to sustain the difficulties of 
their situation. The Sisters of Charity, the 
most interesting of all reliffious communi- 
tie8» attended the patients : li. and Madame 
Necker, both Protestants, were the objects 
of their love. These devoted young women 
presented, and sang to them verses taken 
ih>m the Psalms, the only poetry with which 
they were acquainted ; they called them their 
bene&ctors, because they strove to succour 
the poor. My fiither was more touched that 
day than I ever recollect him to have been 
before by similar demonstrations of affec- 
tion ; he felt the power he was about to lose, 
for it conferred such means of doing good." 
-De Stael, lUvolutionFrancaUe, i. 100, 101. 
Necker, as already noticed, like Tux^rol^ had 
the disinterested virtue, rare in those cor- 
rupted days, to refUse the customary gift 
called the pot de Hn, of 100,000 crowns, as 
usually given to the finance minister by the 
finrmers of the revenue on renewing their 
baU-bonds.— iMci. L 89. 
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involyed the goyernment in firesh diffi- 
culties ; for to provide for the interest 
of 60,000,000 francs required the impo- 
sition of new taxes ; and as they were 
ordered by a royal ordinance to be 
levied equally, the parliaments in se- 
veral of the provinces refased to regis- 
ter them, and thus the dangerous con- 
flict was revived between the crown and 
these re&actory bodies. During his 
whole ministry, Jolyde Fleuri found 
himself unequal to the solution of the 
required problem — ^that of providing 
for an increasing war expenditure with- 
out any increase of taxes. Nor was the 
contraction of loans an easier matter. 
Necker^s innovations had totally sub- 
verted the old system of raising money 
for the government by advances from 
the different persons employed in the 
collection of the revenue, and, in lieu 
of it^ there had been substituted a ge- 
neral reliance upon the public, resting 
on the strength of the published ac- 
counts. But the attacks on the eompte 
rendu had shaken the resources at first 
acquired in this way ; Necker^s retire- 
ment destroyed thorn ; and so low had 
the credit of government fallen, that it 
was with great difficulty, and only by 
constantly offering a higher rate of in- 
terest, that money could be raised for 
the ordinary expenses of the state. 

64. It was in the midst of these in- 
ternal difficulties, though surrounded 
externally with tiie lustre of the suc- 
cesses in the American War, that Mau- 
repas died, on the 80th November 1781. 
Turgot was already no more ; he had 
breathed his last on the 20th March in 
the same year. The king, thus left 
without a minister on whom he could 
rely in such a crisis of his reign, turned 
his eyes on M. db Yebqennes, then 
holding the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
and he was accordingly appointed suc- 
cessor to Maurepas. The Philosophers 
were now entirely routed out of the 
cabinet ; and the new minister was as 
capable a man as could have been se- 
lected to revert to the old system. His 
talents were of a very high order : he 
had for several years conducted with 
a firm hand the complicated details 
of French diplomaxiy; and to his ad- 
dress and exertions the formation of 



the armed neutrality in 1780, which 
brought England to the "verge of ruin, 
was mainly to be ascribed. Louis, with 
consummate judgment, and in a truly 
patriotic spirit, followed up his designs. 
French diplomacy acquired the lead in 
Europe; the dreams of the PhilcNso- 
phers were exchanged for the skilful 
combinations of experienced statesmen. 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, were united 
in a hostile league — ^America, Spain, and 
France, in an armed confederacy, against 
Great Britain ; the combined fleets rode 
triumphant in the British Channel; and, 
however strange it may sound to modem 
ears, it is historically certain that Eng- 
land was more nearly subdued by the 
wisdom of Louis XY I., and the talent of 
Vergennes, than by the genius of Napo- 
leon and the address of Talleyrand.* 
65. But the real difficulties of the 

* Verffexmes received the portfolio of foreign 
afihirs m July 1774 ; he was made primo- 
mhiiflter on the death of Maurepas hi Novem- 
ber 1781, and died, when still in that elevated 
office, on the 12th February 1 787. His official , 
correspondence exhibits the clearest proof of 
a powerful and sagacious mind.— Oapefiguk; 
L'Europe pendant la lUvohUUm JVanpaiie, i. 
54, note. He was bom at Djjon in December 
1717, so that he was fifty-seven when he was 
first appointed minister for foreign afSurs. 
Like aunost all the statesmen of France dur- 
ing the last century, he was descended firom 
a legal fiunily, which had been recently ele- 
vated to the magistracy. He commenced his 
career in the diplomatic line under the au- 
spices of an uncle, M. Vergennes, who was in 
the suite of M. de Chevign^, ambassador of 
France at the courts, successively, of London, 
lisbon, and Madrid. His singular ability in 
reducing to a narrow compass and seizing the 
prominent points of a voluminous diplomatic 
dispute between the courts of Lisbon and 
Madrid concerning Monte Video, first brought 
him into notice ; and he was in 1750 appointed 
minister to the court of the Bishop of Worma. 
Subsequently he was employed in several 
diplomatic mtuations in Germany; and in 
1755 he accompanied the Baxon De Tott in a 
most important mission to Constantinople : 
on leaving the Turkish capital in 1768, he 
bore with him the r^^ts of the whole 
French merchants in the Levant^ who pre- 
sented to him a golden sword in token of 
their esteem. In 1770 he was sent by the 
Duke de Choiseul as charg^-cPaJfairet to the 
court of Stockholm ; and the abilitv with 
which he then conducted a very delicate 
negotiation with the Empress Catherine pro- 
cured for him the appointment to the port- 
folio of foreign afiairs in July 1774.— See Bto- 
graphie UniverMtUe, xlviii. 179, 182, (Vkb- 
OENNES); and Capkfioue, V Europe pendant 
la Revolution Franfaiee, i. 54. 
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French monarchy, at this period, arose 
from its finances ; and their state be- 
came only the more embarrassing when 
the conclusion of peace with Great Bri- 
tain, on the 20th February 1788, though 
on terms eminently favourable to France, 
lefb to its govenmient the sad bequest 
of the expenses of the contest^ without 
either its excitement or its glories. As 
Keeker, unlike Pitt^ had made no pro- 
vision for the payment of the interest 
of the debts which he had so largely 
contracted, they fell with overwhelimng 
force upon his successors, at the very 
time when his innovations had destroy- 
ed the credit in the official employes 
by which the wants of the exchequer 
had hitherto been supplied. The king 
vainly endeavoured to give a more uni- 
form system to the public expenditure, 
by creating a committee of finance, of 
which Veigennes was president^ and 
which was to control the accoimts of all 
other departments. Joly de Fleuri, mor- 
tified by this mark of distrust in his re- 
sources, and unable to face the increas- 
ing difficulties of his situation, resigned 
his office ; and so well were its embar- 
rassments now understood that Louis 
had considerable difficulty in finding a 
successor. D'Ormesson, a yoimg man 
of thirty-one, was at length selected, on 
account of his upright and irreproach- 
able character; buf he sought to excuse 
himself on the score of his youth. " I 
am still younger," replied the king, 
" and mysituation is moredifficult than 
that which I intrust to you." At length 
his scruples were overcome, and he ac- 
cepted the onerous chaige. But he 
proved altogether unequal to the task 
of stemming the torrent. 

66. The courtiers blamed his eco- 
nomy ; the ladies in secret deprecated 
his probity ; the bankers were deaf to 
his applications. Matters at length came 
to such a pass that he was under the 
necessity of issuing a royal edict, sus- 
pending the payment of treasury bills 
above 800 francs (£12) each, and at the 
same time ordering them to pass at 
par between man and man. This was 
in effect to proclaim a national bank- 
ruptcy. His honesty immediately be- 
came the object of reproach: he was de- 
claimed agunst as wholly deficient in 



resources: talent, no matter how unscru- 
pulous, was imiversally called for. Glad 
to be relieved of a burden which he had 
unwillingly undertaken, and which his 
rectitude of purpose rendered him little 
fitted to bear, d'Ormesson resigned his 
situation, after holding it only seven 
months. Since the retirement of Necker 
in April 1781, a period of only two years 
and a half, the loans contracted by the 
crown had amounted to the enormous 
sum of 845,000,000 fr. (£13,800,000), 
and there remained, at the retirement 
of d'Ormesson, only 860,000 francs 
(£14,400) in the public treasury.* 

67. In this extremity it was univer- 
sally felt that a man of talent and re- 
sources was imperatively required in 
the post of difficulty; and, by a singu- 
lar coincidence of chances, the king^s 
choice fell on M. CAi.oi7NE.t This abla 

* D'Ormeason was not a man of remarkable 
resources, but of the most upright iategrity 
and disinterested virtue. Though not pos- 
seased of any considerable private fortune, 
he declined his retiring pension of 15,000 
francs (£600X and bestowed it on the endow- 
ment for destitute yoimg women at St <>r. 
Soon afterwards he and hia relation d'Or- 
messon de Noyseau were left 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000) by a distant relation : they refiised 
the sucoesfflon, to let it descend to his heir- 
at-law.— Dboz, L 890. 

t Charles Alexander Calonne was bom at 
Douai on 20th January 1784, his fi^ther hav- 
ing been president of the parliament of that 
place. Being intended for the magistracy, 
m which his fiather had borne a distinguished 
part, he was bred to the bar, and was soon 
appointed procureiir-g&i^ral, or public pro- 
secutor, of the parliament of Douai. In 1703 
he became Mattre des BequOtes in thatassem- 
bly ; and in that situation he had an oppor- 
tunity of showing his abilities^ in a dispute 
which occurred between the parliament and 
deivy at that place. Subsequently, he was 
maae procureur-g&i^ral of a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the aflEldrs of La Chak>- 
tais ; but his conduct on that occasion did not 
escape imputation of a serious kind, though in 
the enditappeared that the complaints against 
him had been much exaggerated. In 1708 
he was appointed intendant of Metz, from 
whence he was soon transferred to the more 
important station of intendant of Lille, which 
he held till his nomination as minister of 
finance in 1783. He owed the latter situa- 
tion, in a great decree, to the remarkable 
business talents which he evinced in the 
management of his province^ and also not a 
littie to the reputation which his talents for 
intrigue and conversation had gained for him 
in the saloons of some of the most distin- 
guished ladies connected with the monied 
mterest in Paris.— See BiooraphU Universelle, 
vi. 602, 603 (Cam)NNbX 
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and intrepid, but profuse and inconsist- 
ent man, owed his appointment chiefly 
to women, with whom he passed his 
Uf e. Bold, inconsiderate, and ambitions ; 
bril]iantinoonyerBation,elegantin man- 
ners, ambitious of power, but disinte- 
rested in regard to money ; fertile in re- 
sources, indefatigable in application — 
he knew, like Aldbiades, how to com- 
bine the dazzling but superficial ao- 
oomplishments which captivate in so- 
ciety, with the more solid qualities which 
are essential to success in the business 
of life.* He had held several important 
situationsunder government, and in the 
post of intendant of Lille, which he last 
occupied, had evinced decided and ac- 
knowledged talents for administration. 
But tiie king and queen, when he was 
first spoken of, were both averse to his 
appointment ; and it was only by the 
force of repeated and urgent recommen- 
dations that this repugnance was over- 
come. The ladies of the court at that 
period, andindeedin every age of French 
history, had a great share in ministe- 
rial appointments, and they were imani- 
mous in feivour of M. Calonne. In ad- 
dition to the talents which he unques- 
tionably possessed, he was gifbed with 
that quick, decided turn of mind which 
at once applies its force to the required 
point, and, by never making a difficulty, 
so often finds none — ^the quality, of idl 
others, where advice is required, which 
is most desired by women. He was the 
known admirer of Madame d'Harvelay, 
wife of M. d'Harvelay, the banker of the 
court ; and from her saloon, which em- 
braced all the wealth and a large part 
of tiie nobility of the courts issued in 
all directions the fedr supporters of the 
future comptroller-general M. d'Har- 
velay himself strongly recommended 
him as the only man capable of grap- 
pling with the existing difficulties in the 

* "When the oceaEdon required, he was 
laborious and patioit; liberal, showy, aflb- 
ble, bland, eagerly adapting himself to the 
humoiir of the times : m love he did many 
hateftd thingBt but always gaily and grace- 
ftdly."— OoBiTBLius Nkfos in AMbiade. 

t The rev<dutionary writers, after the dis- 
asters of Oalonne's administration had be- 
come evident, endeavoured to fasten the re- 
sponsibility of his appointment on the queen, 
in order to augment the general clamour 
which they made such efforts to excite agahist 



finances. Thus beset on all sides, the 
king, accordingto hisusual system, sur- 
rendered his private opinion, and Ca- 
lonne received the portfolio of finance 
on Sd October 1788.t 

68. The system of M. de Calonne, in 
some respects at variance, was at bot- 
tom the same, with that of M. Necker. 
His plan was to encourage industry by 
muxuficence; to vivify the state by vi- 
gorous measures; to elevate credit by 
inspiring hope; to sustain the treasury 
by inducing confidence, and to look for 
the means of dischai^ging debt rather in 
increased production by those who paid 
the taxes, than diminished expenditure 
on the part of those who received them. 
It may readily be conceived what trans- 
ports of satisfaction. theadoption of such 
a system excited among tiie courtiers 
and nobility, whose insatiable cupidity 
had chafed bitterly against the economy 
of former administrations. Magnificent 
fdtes, with his concurrence, succeeded 
each other in brilliant and rapid suc- 
cession; noble works, particularly at 
Cherboni^, Paris, and several othel 
towns, seemed to indicate that abun- 
dance reigned in the treasury. It was 
during his administration, and by the 
provident wisdom of Louis XYL, that 
those splendid docks were begun to be 
excavated out of the granite of Cher- 
bourg, which aftefVTards became so 
threatening to the English navy, and 
the completion of which added so much 
to the lustre of the reign of Napoleon. 
No want of funds was for a considerable 
time experienced for these undertak- 
ings. Such was the confidence with 
which his talents inspired the capital- 
ists, that loans, though at an elevated 
rate of interest, were procured without 
difficulty; and, under the magic wand 
of the great fixi&ndal enchanter, it was 
for some years actually imagined that 

that high-spirited princess. It is certain, 
however, that Harie Antoinette was as averse 
to him aff the king, and that he was forced on 
both by public omnion. ' ' The queen, " snrs 
MadamedeStael "shared the dOalike of d^ 
king to M. Calonne^ although she was sor- 
rounded by a diflferent and conflicting set of 
advisers: one would imagine that they both 
had forebodings of the misfortimes into which 
sudi a character was about to plunge them.** 
^BivoltUian Franfaise, i 110; see also Ma- 
dame Campan, iL 109. 
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the deficit had fairly disappeai<ed. To 
the queen, in particulac, he paid the 
most assiduous and marked attention — 
all her wishes were anticipated, all her 
requests granted : the heiautiful villa of 
St Cloud, then belonging to the Or- 
leans family, was purchased for her use 
for 6,000,000 francs (£240,000), and 
furnished in an elegant, though not a 
sumptuous style; and his celebrated 
saying, " If what your majesty desires 
is possible, it is done; if impossible, it 
shall be done," bespoke at once the 
finished courtier and the inexhaustible 
financier.* 

69. But amidst all these brilliant ap« 
peariinces, Oalonne deceived neither 
himself nor the king as to the real state 
of the finimces; and he laid bare their 
alarming condition in a memoir to the 
sovereign, remarkable for the unflinch- 
ing courage with which the most im- 
psJatable truths were told. From his 
statement it appeared, that the wand 
of a financial necromancer had indeed 
become necessary; for when he was 
called to office the credit of the crown 
was nearly gone, and there were only 
two bags, of twelve himdred francs 
(£48) each, in the royal treasury.+ 
But no human ability could devise the 

* Vulcan is represented by Homer as using 
the same flattery to Thetis : — 

"Thee, welcome goddess I what occasion 

calls, 
So lou^ a stranger, to these honoured walls ? 
'Tis thme, fur Thetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey." 

Pope's Homer^t Iliad, b. xviii. 

Calonne was styled by the ladies of the 
court "the Enchanter," the "Model Mini- 
ster." A nobleman of high rank said, after 
he had been in power nine months, ' ' I knew 
well Calonne would save the countrv, but I 
could never have supposed he would have 
done it so quickly." — dboz, i. 464. 

t "I will not dwell. Sire, upon the fright- 
ful position of the finances, when your ma- 
jesty deigned to confide them to my care. 
One cannot remember without shuddering, 
tliat there was then neither money nor cre- 
dit; that the exigible debts payable were 
immense, the revenues forestalled, the re- 
sources exhausted, the public property with- 
out value, the circulation impoverished and 
contracted, the exchequer oankrupt, the 
/erme ffenerak on the point of failing to take 
up its bills, and the royal tnasurp reduced 
to two bagg of 1200 francs. " — M^mtdre de Ca- 
Umne d LoUis XVI., given in Soulavie, Louis 

VOL. I. 



means of putting the finances in right 
order, when the public clamour had 
forced on a costly war with Great Bri- 
tain, which had compelled the borrow- 
ing of 400,000,000 francs (£16,000,000), 
no provision for payment of the interest 
of which had been made by preceding 
statesmen; when the selfish resistance 
of the parliaments made the imposition 
of any new taxes impossible, and the 
insatiable cupidity of the coui-tiers ren- 
dered any considerable reduction in the 
public expenditure out of the question; 
and when a yawning deficit of above 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) annu- 
ally, could only be filled up by the con- 
tinual contraction of new debt^ even in 
time of profound peaxie. Calonne, in 
these circumstances, conceived, and 
perhaps wisely, at least for present in- 
terests, that the only thing that could 
be done was to put a good face upon 
the matter, and support the public 
credit as long as possible, by the exhi- 
bition, even from fallacious sources, of 
deceptive prosperity. He thus gained 
the strength in the outset^ and induced 
the weakness in the end, which is the 
invaiiable characteristic of credit de- 
rived from mere paper or fictitious re- 
source& t 

XVI., vi. 118. Compare this with the Banic 
of England on the brink of ruin, and the 
nation on the verge of bankruptcy, in I)e- 
oember 1825, and the coincidence of the re- 
sults— tiie just pimishment awarded to both 
nations for similar acts of national delin- 
quence: to France, for its iniquitous and 
successful attempt to dismember England, 
by joinm^ in the American Wtvr ; to England, 
for its imqidtous and successful attempt to 
dismember Spain, by insidiously aiding the 
South American insui^nts. In seven years 
the punishment was completed to both : to 
lYance, by the Revolution of 1789 ; to Eng- 
land, by that of 1882.— See Chap, lxvii., 
§ 87 ei ttq. 

X Calonne, with his usual insouciance and 
candour, made no attempt to conceal that 
his proflise expenditure was intended to dis- 
guise the real difficulties of his situation. ' ' A 
man," said he, " who reqiiires to borrow 
must appear rich, and to appear rich he must 
dazzle by his expenditure. That is the prin- 
ciple on which we must act in the public ad- 
ministration. Economy is doubly hurtfiil ; 
for it at once intimates to capitalists that 
they should stop advancing their money, and 
it spreads languor through the branches of 
general industry from which the taxes are 
paid . "— Droz, Histoi-v du Rigne delouUX VI., 
1.408. 
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70. Nothing can be more apparent^ 
however, than that this living on forced 
and unsubstantial resources must^ with- 
out the intervention of some unlooked- 
for piece of good fortune, lead to a crisis 
with nations as well as individuals. The 
contraction of debt went on progres- 
sively, and with fearful rapidity; every 
year loans to the amount of from 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000 of francs were 
contracted (£8,200,000 to £4,000,000); 
and up to the spring of 1787 no less than 
380,000,000 francs (£15,200,000) had 
been borrowed by the crown, during a 
period of profound peace, since the ac- 
cession of Calonne three years before.* 
This state of matters could not long 
remain concealed; and when public at- 
tention was drawn to it, the greatest 
apprehensions began to prevail Ver- 
genues, in his situation of prime minis- 
ter, and president of the court recently 
established for the general review of the 
finances, became acquainted with the 
existence of a huge deficit, which could 
alone account for the constant borrow- 
ing; and Calonne, in a memoir to the 
king, in October 1786, cuimitted it 
amounted to 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) 
annually, and that the nation was in 
truth subsisting on credit gained by 
artificer When it began to be whis- 
pered among the monied circles that the 
deficit, notwithstanding all the decep- 
tive fallacies of Necker, had reached 

* The dates of these loans were as follows : — 
Francs. £ 

December 1783, . 100.000,000 or 4,000,000 
December 1784, . 120,000,000 - 4,800,000 
December 1785, . 80,000,000 - 8,200,000 
September 1786, . 80,000,000 - 1,200,000 
Februaiy 1787, . 60,000,000 - 2,000,000 



ind) 



880,000,000 -15,200,000 



In three years and 

two months 

i>eaoG, . . 
^Weber, i 161, 162. 

t " It must be confessed. Sire, that France 
is only supported at this moment by a spedos 
of artifice : if the illusion which supplies the 
place of reality were destroyed, if the confi- 
dence hitherto unbroken in the property of 
the crown were suddenly to Ml, what would 
become of us with a pearlp d^lcit of a hundred 
tntlliimtf Without doubt, we must hasten 
to fill up, if possible, so vast a void. It can 
only be done by great measures; and that 
these may not be repugnant to ^o heart of 
your miycsty, they must not augment the 
burden of the imposts." — Mimoire de Ca- 
loHtuau Hoi, Not 1786; Soul a vie, vi 118. 



this alarming amount, increased diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting loans; 
and Calonne, perceiving his financial 
bubble about to burst, deemed it hope- 
less any longer to attempt disguise, and 
resolved, after boldly admitting the 
magnitude of the difficulty, to propose 
a great measure for its removal. 

71. Calonne's plan was a noble one, 
for it was based in justioe, supported 
with courage, and perfectly adequate to 
extricating the state from all its em- 
barrassments. He proposed to the king 
to follow the ancient practice of the 
crown in cases of difficulty, and con- 
voke the Notables, or chief men of all 
difieront ranks in the kingdom, and so- 
licit their advice on the course which 
should be adopted. But it was no part 
of his design that the Notables should 
merely speak and deliberate, without 
taking an active and prominent part in 
the measures int^ided for the public 
reliel He meant to appeal to them to 
make a sacrifice of their private inter- 
ests for the public good; a sacrifice con- 
siderable indeed, but nothing more than 
was just, and one which would at once 
have relieved government from all its 
embarrassments. This consistedin their 
making a voluntary surrender on the 
altar of their country of their exclusive 
privileges in the article of taxation. He 
proposed to allocate the taille, or land- 
tax, by a new distribution upon all heri- 
table property of every description; to 
provide for the debts of the clei^ in or- 
der to induce them to consent to tiie like 
equal contribution; to diminish by this 
means the land-tax upon all, in so far as 
was consistent with upholding the public 
revenue; to abolish the corv^es in kind, 
establish entire freedom in the com- 
merce of grain, and remove all the vexa- 
tious restrictions which at present im- 
peded the internal commerce of the 
country. By this means he calculated 
that not only would the public receipts 
be brought to a level witih the expendi- 
tui-e, but that he would have an excess 
of 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) to ap- 
ply in relief of the most oppressive im- 
posts; and with that surplus he pro- 
posed to take off the third vingtilme 
from the whole lands of the kingdom. 
Assemblies were to be established in all 
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the proyinoes, to aid the sovereign in 
carrying out measures for the public 
good. There can be no doubt that this 
great and real reform would at once 
have relieved the nation from all its em- 
barrassments, without adding to, but on 
the contrary dimipi»hing ^ the burdens on 
the classes who were now most heavily 
loaded; for the taille in 1786 brought 
in 91,000,000 francs (£3,600,000); and 
not only would the levying it on the 
estates of the nobility and clergy have 
doubled its amount, but the general 
equalisation of the burdens would have 
raised the revenue at least 125,000,000 
fi-ancs, or £6,000,000 yearly — in other 
words, extinguished the whole deficit* 
72. It may be conceived with what 
satisfaction this intrepid and equitable 
proposal was received by Louis, who 
burned with anxiety to rectify the 
finances without adding to the bur- 
dens of the people, and was especially 
desirous of introducing a just and equal 
taxation, levied without distinction of 
rank from his whole subjects. He was 
not ignorant that so considerable a' 
change would excite dissatisfaction in 
the privileged classes; but he concurred 
with Calonne in hoping that the ob- 
vious justice of the equal partition of 
the social burdens would prevail over 
these discontents, and that the patrio- 
tic spirit of the nobles and clergy would 
induce them to acquiesce without much 
reluctance in the projected change. The 
assembly of the Notables, accordingly, 
was at once agi*eed to; the foiin of 

* Well might M. Calonne, in his memoir, 
exdaim, in submitting this truly statesman- 
like project to the king : " What difficulties 
can for a moment be put in the balance 
iigainst such advantages f Whatgrounds are 
there for just opposition? •We will pay 
more/ it will be aud. Doubtless. But who 
will do 80 ? Those only who now do not pay 
enough ; they will omv pay their just pro- 
portion, and no one will be aggrieved. * The 
gri^'il^fe8,' itwiU be exclaimed, 'are sacrl- 
oed.' Tea : justice demands, necessity re- 
auires it. Is it better to abolish unjust dis- 
inctious, or impose additional burdens on 
the imprivil^ged people? There will be great 
resistance made— it is expected : no general 
good without ii^uring individual interests 
which have grown up with existing evil ; but 
the general sense of justice will overcome 
these selfish complaints."— Calonmb's Me- 
moir, given in Calomvb, <Siir FEtat de Ftancef 
4S8^ 439. London, 1790. 



their convocation was taken from the 
last occasion on which they had been 
assembled, in 1626 : the number of 
members fixed was 144, including tbe 
princes of the blood, and a fiur propor- 
tion of the nobles, clergy, magistrates, 
and Tiers Etat, from She whole king- 
dom.+ The oidinance for their convo- 
cation was issued on the 29th Decem- 
ber 1786 ; and the period for their as- 
sembly fixed for the 22d February 1787. 
Great expectations were formed both 
by the cabinet and the country as to the 
result of this assembly. The former 
looked to it as the means of thoroughly 
restoring order to the finances, and re- 
establishing a good understanding be- 
tween the monarch and the nation ; the 
latter, as the first step towards the in- 
troduction of a new order of things, 
and the formation of a representative 
govenmient.:!: Every one congratulat- 
ed the monarch on the felicitous step, 
fraught with such boundless advan- 
tages to the sovereign and the state. 
Old Marshal S^gur, l£e minister at war, 
was of an opposite opinion. "Every 
mind," said he, "is in fermentation : the 
Notables may prove the seed which is 
to produce tifie States-General ; and 
if BO, who can foretell the result ? " 

78. The more readily to induce the 
privileged classes to acquiesce in the 
sacrifices required of them, Calonne 
adopted the bold and manly course of 
laying before them a full and undis- 
guised statement of the finances, not 
only at that period, but for forty years 

t The composition of the Notables was as 
follows :— ^ 

Princes of the blood, 7 

Archbishops and Bishops, 14 

Dukes, Peers, Marshals of France, . . S6 

Councillors of State, Ac, 11 

Presidents and Public Prosecutors, Ac., 3H 

Deputies of Pays d'Etat, 10 

Municipal Officers^ 28 

— Droz, i. 471. 144 

t The king announced his intention to his 
council of convoking "an assembly composed 
of men of different classes, the most skilled 
in their several callings, who might commu- 
nicate their views for promoting the comfort 
of his people, the distribution of taxation, 
and the reformation of various abuses." On 
the following day he wrote to Calonne,—" I 
did not sleep because it was nighty but /row 
satUfaetion.'^—Dnoz, HUtoire du JUgne dt 
LauU XVL, I. 474, 
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previously; in the hope that the re- 
velation thus made of the long exist- 
ence and unceasing progress of the 
financial embarrassments, under every 
change of admmistration, would de- 
monstrate even to the most inconsi- 
derate, and convince even the most 
selfish, of the necessity of a great 
change. Without attempting to dis- 
guise the magnitude of the present de- 
ficit, which he admitted now amount- 
ed to 116,000,000 francs (£4,600,000) 
yearly, he traced back its origin to the 
accumulating deficiencies of former ad- 
ministrations, and proved, beyond a 
doubt, that it was to the disastrous sys- 
tem of borrowing, without making any 
provision for the payment of the in- 
terest — ^the sad result of the extrava- 
gance of government, and of the obsti- 
nate resistance of the parliaments in 
former times to register any new taxes 
—that all the difficulties of the trea- 
sury had been owing. According to 
his statement, the deficit, which began 
with the expenses of iJie wars with 
England of 1739 and 1756, was already. 
41,500,000 francs (£1,660,000) annually 
in 1764; in 1781, when Necker rendered 
his famous compU rendu, which told the 
flattering tale of a surplus in time of 
war of 10,000,000 francs (£400,000) 
yearly, there was in reaUty a deficit of 
66,500,000 francs (£2,260,000); and 
this deficit had now so increased with 
the expenses of the three last years of 
the American contest, and the total 
want of any provision for the payment 
of interest, that the deficit for 1786 was 
115,000,000 francs (£4,600,000) ; and 
for the current year it could not be es- 
timated at less than 125,087,556 francs 
(6,000,000). The debt borrowed dur- 
ing the American War, still unprovided 
for, was no less than 232,000,000 francs 
(£9,300,000) ; the total loans, since the 
accession of Necker in 1776, to the 
end of 1786, had reached the enor- 
mous amount of 1,250,000,000 francs, 
ar £50,000,000, bemg at the rate of 
£5,000,000 sterling a-year. Resting on 
these appalling facts, he called on the 
nobles and clergy to forego their ex- 
clusive privileges, and consent to an 
equal assessment with the other classes 
— a step which would at once close the 



gulf which threatened to swallow up 
the monarchy.* 

74. Calonne made a noble speech in 
introducing this great and just measure 
to the consideration of the Notables. 
" I received," said he, " the portfolio of 
finance in 1783, when the treasury was 

* Calonne gave the following account of the 
progress of the deficit, from its origin in 1746, 
to 1787, as taken from the accounts of the 
difierent comptrollers-general, which I am 
inclined to think, after much examination of 
the sulgect, is very nearly correct, viz. : — 

Francs. £ 

^lu Sfmof °} 2,210.177,216 or 88,407.000 

1759— War. (Selbouettb, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 603,847,141 
Income, .... 286,647,037 

Deficit, .... 217,300,104 or 8,680,000 

1764— Peace. Qi. Bixsm, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 166,800,000 
Income, .... 116,238,669 



Deficit, 



41,661,441 or 1,666,200 



1774— Peace. (Abbe Tgkbat, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 234.220,000 
Income, .... 196,901,667 



Defidt. 



87,318,448 or 1,492.7.^0 



1775— Peace. (Turoot, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 414,446,168 
Income, .... 877,287,637 



Deficit, 



, . 37,167,626 or 1,482,000 

1776— Preparing for War. (Clxjqsy, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 417,674,661 
Income, .... 878,381,069 



Deficit, 



89,198,682 or 1,667,700 



1781— War. (Nbcker, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 283,162,000 
Income, .... 286,833,000 



Deficit, .... 46,829,000 or 1,868,160 

1787— Peace. (Calonitb, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 699,136,796 
Income, .... 474,048.289 



Deficit, .... 126,087,666 or 6,003,600 
—See Comptes Bendus, pp. 60, 88, 89, 110, 164, 
166, 172, 178, 183, 222, 228 ; and Buchbz and 
Roux. Histoire Parlementaire de France, L 
206, 220. 

'nie extraordinary fluctuations in the pre- 
ceding table are owing to two circumstancefr— 
1st. Some of the Comptes Sendus exhibit the 
ffrass revenue— in particular, those of Tuivot 
and Calonne ; the others the net revenue only: 
2d, In Calonne's account, the interest of 
the public debt (then 190,000,000 francs, or 
£7,600,000) is stated as part of the public ac- 
counts; the others embrace the other branches 
of the expense only. 
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empty: there remained 220,000,000 
francs (£8,800,000) of the expenses of 
thewarwith England to pay; 80,000,000 
francs (£3,200,000) of floating debt 
to provide for; 176,000,000 francs 
(£7,000,000) of debt fixed by anticipa- 
tion on the revenue of succeeding years, 
— and all this in addition to the regular 
national debt. Now credit is re-esta- 
blished, money abundant; all arrears 
are discharged, confidence is restored. 
My only resources, when the king in- 
trusted me with the direction of the 
finances, were to be found in credit. To 
re-establish it all my efforts hitherto 
have been directed, and you will see 
with what success. But credit is dan- 
gerous : it becomes liable to fatal abuses 
& not based on solid and regular re- 
venues. I am reproached with undue 
facility in expenditure. Recollect, gen- 
tlemen, the economy of a minister of 
finance may often be greatest when it 
shows itself least Inexorable and de- 
cided in matters of real importance, it 
does not affect austerity where none is 
required : it allows what it gives to be 
made the subject of remark, and is 
silent on what it refuses. Because it 
shows itself accessible to demands, it is 
not readily credited iliat it withstands 
the greater proportion; because it 
strives to soften the bitterness of a re- 
fusal, it gains the character of being 
able to decline nothing. But it is not 
by such inconsiderable concessions or 
refusals that the state is either to be 
injured or benefited. It is in the abo- 
lition of abuses that the only means of 
providing for our necessities is to be 
found. The greatest of all abuses would 
be to attack only those which are of 
lesser importance— such only as, affect- 
ing the weak, may be considered as not 
likely, if reformed, to pi'oduce any ma- 
terial benefit. The abuses which we 
now require to abolish for the public 
good are such as affect the strong — 
those which are mostvigilantly guarded, 
but whose roots are die deepest and 
branches the most extended. Such are 
the abuses which press upon the labo- 
rious and industrious classes — the 
abuses of pecuniary privileges, of excep- 
tions from the common law, and idl 
those exclusive rights which aggravate 



the burdens of one class of society by 
establishing an unjust exemption in 
favour of another. Let it not be said 
our resources are exhausted, and no- 
thing remains to restore our finances. 
Gentlemen, our abuses remain ; and in 
these abuses, which we have a right tr> 
reclaim, will be foimd a mine of riches 
which will at once satisfy our wants, 
and remove a stain on our institu- 
tions." 

75. No words can convey an idea of 
the universal storm of discontent whioli 
these tmexpected disclosures and pro- 
posals excited — not only among the 
Notables, to whom they were addressed, 
but the whole circles of Paiis, to whom 
they were afterwards published. It 
was hard to say whether the nobles, 
the clergy, the philosophers, the 
courtiers, or the democrats, were most 
vehement in condemning the lately 
popular finance minister. Such was the 
clamour raised that it was absolutely 
stunning, and at once so vehement and 
universal, from the moment it com- 
menced, that it was evident his projects 
must miscarry, and probably he him- 
self be involved in their ruin. Yet his 
proposals were conceived in a noble 
spirit, founded in evident justice, sup- 
ported by the king, in themselves safe, 
and perfectlv adequate to relieve the 
state necessities. How, then, did it 
happen that measures so recommended 
should have excited so universal a spirit 
of resistance in the whole influential 
classes of France? Simply, because 
they were just and equal ; because they 
pandered to no popular passions, and 
gratified no statesman's ambition ; be- 
cause the remedy they suggested for 
the public necessities was an equali- 
sation of the social burdens, not an 
elevation of a new class to their di- 
rection ; because they tended only to 
save the country, not to make the for- 
tunes of any set of men in it. To those 
who are practically acquainted with the 
workings of human selfishness in all 
assembUes, aristocratic or democratic, 
these considerations will appear per- 
fectly adequate to explain the pheno- 
menon. 

76. But in addition to this funda- 
mental principle, there Wi\s a peculiar 
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concuiTence of causes which induced 
this extraordinary combination of all 
classes against the finance minister. 
That his proposal to equalise the so- 
cial burdens, and levy taxation over the 
whole commimity, should excite the 
most vehement resistance in the pri- 
vileged class was nothing surprising; 
it is the usual effect of human selfish- 
ness all the world over. But the ex- 
traordinary thing was, that it met with 
equal opposition from the popular lead- 
ers, who were contending for a class 
whom it went so directly to benefit. 
The secret cause of that circumstance 
was this, — Calonne's disclosures reveal- 
ed the real sources of the public em- 
barrassments : they demonstrated that 
they were of very old standing ; that 
the extravagance of the last few years 
had added very little to their amount ; 
that the habit of contracting debt with- 
out providing for its interest was the 
real origin of the evil, and that Necker^s 
famous compte rendu in 1781 was not 
only illusory, but deceptive. These dis- 
closures thwarted the views of the whole 
liberal party in France. It was the great 
object of the popular leaders, and their 
numerous allies in literature, to repre- 
sent the financial difficulties as entirely 
owing to the profusion of the courts 
the extravagance of the queen, and the 
faults of the minister ; and as having 
only grown up since the retirement of 
Necker and the philosophers in 1781. 
It may be conceived, therefore, what 
was their mortification when they saw 
it traced back to the wars and expenses 
of former reigns, and shown to have 
been brought to a climax by that very 
American contest which their own cla- 
mour had forced upon a reluctant go- 
vernment Necker and his numerous 
supporters among the liberals were in- 
dignant at the exposure made of a de- 
ficit of 46,000,000 francs, in that very 
year when he had boasted of a surplus 
of ten millions. All were to the last 
degree disappointed at finding a re- 
medy, and what was evidently an ef-. 
f ectual remedy, suggested for the whole 
public difficulties — ^not, as they hoped, 
by a change of the ministiy in power, or 
an infusion of popular principles into 
the general institutions, which might 



alter the class that was henceforward 
to rule, but by the homely and long- 
known method of putting their hands 
in their pockets to pay them. Thus, 
when traced to the bottom, it was the 
ambitious and interested views of all 
the classes in the state which thwarted 
this noble effort of Calonne and Louis, 
the last that could be made to extricate 
the nation from its embarrassments ; 
and it was the selfishness of all that 
ovei*threw the monarchy. 

77. Calonne's plan, however, was so 
evidently founded on just principles, 
that the nobles and clergy among the 
Notables did not venture openly to re- 
sist it. They endeavoured, as the base- 
ness of selfishness always does on simi- 
lar occasions, to elude its effect, and in- 
directly, without appearing to cont^t 
its principles, to avoid their application. 
For this purpose, without denying the 
general principle, that taxation should 
be imposed equally on all, they had re- 
com'se to the preliminary plea that, be- 
fore establishing such a maxim, they 
should examinewhetherno other means 
existed to repair the deficit, in order 
to make the extension of the land-tax 
as little burdensome as possible ; and 
they insisted absolutely on two points : 

1. That if the extension of the burden 
was determined on, its amount and 
duration should be previously fixed. 

2. That the privileges of corporations 
and provinces should be maintained in 
the collection of it — a privU^e which 
they hoped would enable them, in these 
subordinate assemblies, to evade the ge« 
neral imposition of the burden. Hie 
finance minister, who saw in these de- 
mands clear indications of a resolution 
to throw out the whole measure, spared 
no efforts both in public and in private 
to overcome the opposition. At his re- 
quest a committee, consisting of six 
members from each of the four divi- 
sions of the Notables, met at the bureau 
of the Count d'Artois, in order to en- 
deavour to arrive at an acoonmioda- 
tion; and in that committee he con- 
jured them in the most pressing terms, 
if they would avert the uttermost cala- 
mities from the monarchy and them- 
selves, to co-operate vnth the mon- 
arch in this last effort to extricate the 
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government from its embarrassments. 
In that debate, which was prolonged to a 
late hour of the night, Calonne display- 
ed remarkable talents, and that earnest- 
ness of manner which always springs 
from honesty and elevation of purpose. 
But it was all in vain. He spoke to 
men who were deaf to every conside- 
ration of reason, justice, or patriotism; 
who were intent only on maintaining 
their selfish interests; and many of 
whom were in secret overjoyed at the 
disclosure made of the difficulties of the 
treasury, from the hope that it might 
overturn the ministiy and place them- 
selves in their stead. All Necker^s 
friends belonged to this latter class ; and 
he himself immediately commenced a 
furious attack on the finance minister's 
exposure of his compte rendu^ to which 
Calonne as warmly replied. From this 
acrimonious contention the public drew 
the conclusion, that the deficit was in 
all probability really greater than either 
of the finance miuistera was willing to 
admit; and, by the disclosures which 
came out in the heat of the contro- 
versy, the credit of the crown was seri- 
ously impaired. 

78. Vergennes died of a lingering ill- 
ness, on the 13th February 1787 ; and 
his death was an incalculable calamity 
to France at this period, for he was 
much esteemed by the Notables — and 
his manners were so conciliatory that 
if any one could have mediated with 
success on this occasion, between the 
crown and that powerful body, it was 
himself. Louis with profound grief at- 
tended the funeral of a friend to whom 
he was sincerely attached; and on leav- 
ing the grave he said, with tears in his 
eyes, ** How happy should I be to re- 
pose in peace beside you ! " The dif- 
ficulties of the monarch were greatly 
increased by this bereavement. The 
Count de Montmorin, who was chosen 
to succeed him, an upright and honour- 
able man, had not vigour or ability to 
support the crown in the contest in 
which it was now engaged, and the 
whole weight of the struggle conse- 
quently feU on Calonne. He now had 
recourse to the royal authority; and 
Louis formally announced to the No- 
tables, that his intention was that they 



should deliberate, not on the principle 
of taxation, but the form in which it 
should be paid. They answered that 
a payment in money would be least 
burdensome, but renewed the demand 
for a full statement of the public ac- 
counts. Some talked of a states-gene- 
ral ; among them were the Archbishop 
of Artois, the Marquis Lafayette, and 
Crdbillon, procureur-general of the par- 
liament of Aix. Addressing the Count 
d' Artois, who was in the chair, he said, 
" Your royal highness will permit me 
to say, that there is no existing autho- 
rity which can impose the land-tax in 
the manner proposed — neither this as- 
sembly, august as it is, nor the parlia- 
ment, nor the states of particular pro- 
vinces. The States-General alone hate 
that power" 

79. Meanwhile the contest between 
Necker and Calonne, in regard to the 
finance accoimts, continued with such 
acrimony, that the king, deeming the 
dispute discreditable to the crown, ban- 
ished the former twenty leagues from 
Paris, and forbade the latter to publish, 
anything with his name — a prohibition 
which did not prevent him from giving 
a pamphlet on the public accounts to 
the world anonymously, though every 
one knew it came from the pen of the 
finance minister. During this dispute, 
the opposition to the king and Calonne 
daily assumed a more determined char- 
acter. Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop 
of Toulouse, took the lead as the head 
of the ecclesiastical body, and the Prince 
of Conti assumed the direction of the 
nobility who aimed at the overthrow 
of the finance minister. To such a 
length did the spirit of opposition to 
all^his proposals proceed, that they 
contrived, indirectly, to defeat a pro- 
posal which he submitted to them for 
removing the whole interior custom- 
house duties on goods passing from 
province to province * — a reform which 
had been advocated by Colbert and all 
the ablest ministers of France, and 
which went to abate a grievance which 

• Calonne, in introducing this proposal to 
the Notables, aald in a lofty spirit, alluding to 
this circumstance, "This, centlemen, is out 
answer to the State»-Genei:al of 1614."— Dao?, 



i. 494. 
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the Staies-Geueral had formally com- 
plained of nearly two centuries before. 
A proposal to abolish one of the most 
vexatious of the taxes — ^the gabelle — 
shared the same fate. Meanwhile the 
whole popular party, with Necker at 
their head, conceiving that the crisis 
would overthrow the finance minister, 
and lead to the convocation of the 
States-C>eneral, cordially joined the No- 
tables, and a fierce war of pamphlets 
began against every project which Ca- 
lonne introduced. At length the king, 
finding that the imiversal clamour 
against that minister rendered all at- 
tempts at an accommodation with the 
Notables hopeless, yielded to the storm 
and dismissed the minister. He took 
for his successor Lomenie de Brienne, 
who had been the leader of the coaUtion 
by which the former minister had been 
overthrown — imitating thus, already, 
the usages of a representative mon- 
archy, where, on a change of ministry, 
the head of the new administration is 
taken from the leaders of the opposi- 
tion.* 

80. It wa« not^ however, without great 
reluctance, and from nothing but abso- 
lute inability to find another minister 
who could conduct the public affairs, 
that the king had recourse to the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse. The immoralities 
and inconsistencies of that prelate's for- 
mer life were well known to him, and 
Necker was suggested as the only man 
who was equal to the crisis. But Louis 
had been personally hurt by the retire- 
ment of the Swiss minister in 1781; liis 
haughty self-sufficiency was disagree- 
able to him; and the queen, urged by 
the Abb^ Yeimond, who, in tibis in- 
stance, for the first time departed from 
the cautious neutrality which he had 

* The vehement oontroversy of Necker and 
Calotane, which followed the haaishmout of 
the one and the foil of the other, completed the 
pubUc distrust in the solvency of the fl nances, 
and demonstrated thegross delusion practiaod 
on the nation by the former's e&mpte rendu. 
** Necker," said Calonne, "borrowed 440 mil- 
lions during his ministiy."— ** He is wrong/' 
rejoined Necker, ** I borrowed 530 miUimu." 
This admission gave the coup de graee to the 
wmpU rendu t for who oould credit that a 
minister who, according to that statement, 
had a surplus of 10,600,000 fhmcs, would in 
five jessn have borrowed above 600 millions? 
•-Dboz, i 500 ; SouLAViB, ir. 151. 



hitherto observed, warmly supported 
the appointment of Brienne. Perhaps 
no person could have been found in the 
kingdom whose qualities were more dan- 
gerous to the monarch in this momen- 
tous crisis than those of the Archbishop 
of Toulou8e.+ His talents were great> 

t Etienno Charles Lomenie de Brienne was 
bom at Paris iu 1727 : so that^ when called to 
the office of prime minister, in 1787, he was 
ahvady sixty years of a^. Being destined to 
the ecclesiastical profession, he made himself 
remarkable, iu 1750, at the age of twenty-four, 
by a thesis, containing imequivocaJ mdica- 
tions of talents, but, at the same time, maiiy 
heretical and danserous opinions. Havinj; 
got over the scancud arising from this sally, 
he was admitted into priest's orders ; but lie 
soon became intimate with Condoroet^ Du- 

S>nt de Nemours, d'AIembwt, the AbfaNS 
orellet, and the rest of the freethinkiug 
philosophers, who had so prodigious an iu- 
fluence on public thought in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XV. In 1760 he was ap- 
pointed to a lucrative see, which, in February 
176S, he exchanged for the archbishopric of 
Toulouse. There his administrative talenta 
soon became manifest ; he engaged actively 
in the temporal concerns of his dioces^ and 
took a most beneficial interest in several pro- 
jects relating to education, chuity, and pub- 
lic utility, it was to him that Toulouse owed 
the Canal Caramau, and the cut which unites 
it to the Garonne. He was accused, however, 
of labouring underhand to subvert the mo- 
nastic discipline in his diocese ; and the assem- 
bUes of the clergy, hi 1772, 1775, and 1780, as 
well as the parliament of Faris^ on 10th Feb- 
ruary 1784, loudly denounced his innovationa 
in this respect^ which were deemed highly 
prejjudidal to the church. In the midst of 
his innovationa^ however, he had a dear eye 
to his own interests ; and while many abbeya 
were suppressed bv his authority, he con- 
trived to annex to his benefice, and appropri- 
ate to himself some of not the least consider, 
able of them. Meanwhile his reputation for 
talent iu conversation rapidly extended ; his 
elegant and eaay manners, hiB generosity and 
beneficence, were largely extolled by a nu- 
merous body of friends who had shared in his 
munificence ; and such was the celebrity he 
had acquired, that when the Notables were 
convoked he obtained a place in the bureau 
over which Monsieur, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, presided ; and it was the lead which 
he took there, in combating the proposals of 
M. Calonne, which led to his elevation to the 
exalted situation of President of the Cbundl, 
which was soon alter followed by the at>- 
pointment of his brother, the Count de 
Brienne, as minister at war. After his ihll, 
in 1789, he was, by the influence of Louis 
XVI. and the Archbishop of Sens, made a 
cardinal. But his thirst for wealth pursued 
him even in that eminent station ; he took the 
oaths to the Republic to preserve his arch- 
bishopric, and was obliged, in consequence. 
Iu resigu his cardinal's nat. All these oou- 
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especially in conversatiozi with women 
— ^the quality of all others by which, in 
elevated and highly educated circles, 
distinction, often undeserved by solid 
abilities, is acquired. But inconsistency 
and want of principle were his great 
defects. Ambitious, intriguing, imscru- 
pulous, he had at different periods of 
his life been intimately connected with 
classes of men the most opposite, but 
agreeing in the common selfishness by 
which they were actuated. In the as- 
semblies of the clergy he had supported 
the most violent measures of persecu- 
tion against the Protestants, and ac- 
quiesced in all the extreme views of the 
disciples of Loyola; in the fashionable 
coteries his irreligion had gone the 
length of atheism. Yet did he contrive, 
not only by his address, but by the pe- 
culiarity of his mind, to win the confi- 
dence of these very opposite classes of 
society. His chai'acter was a mixture 
of scepticism and Jesuitry ; without hav- 
ing lost any of the casuistry of the 
schools, he had, to the scandal of the 
church, thrown himself into the arms 
of the philosophers and infidels. His 
talents for administi'wtion, however, 
were considerable; he had taken an ac- 
tive part in many beneficial measures in 
the state of Languedoc, with which he 
wasconnected; hisfrequent correspond- 
ence with former ministers had gained 
for him the reputation of skill in busi- 
ness, and he had evinced great readiness 
in debate during the discussions where- 
in he bore a part in the Assembly of 
Notables. Yet was his administration 
to the last degree disastrous to France. 
Bold and fruitful in the conception of 
plans, he failed in steadiness and reso- 
lution in their execution : he was easily 
diverted from his purpose; and was 
more successful in bringing the crown 
into difficulties by his rashness than ex- 
tricating it from them by his conduct 
81. He gave a decisive proof of these 

cessions, however, could not shield him from 
the persecution of the revolutionists, and he 
perished miserably and ignobly on the 16th 
of February 1794, in consequence of a fit of 
apoplexy, brought on by the blows of the 
soldiers who were quartered in his house to 
detain him prisoner, and the effects of a heavv 
supper which they forced him to eat with 
them in spite of ms earnest remonstrances 
—BiographU Universelle, xxiv. 653, 658. 



qualities in the very outset of his career. 
He was appointed president of the coun- 
cil on 1st May 1787. His first step was 
to submit to the Notables those states 
of the finances for which they had so 
strenuously contended; but, as might 
have been expected, this added to the 
confusion in which the public accounts 
were already involved; and after much 
dispute whether the deficit was a hun- 
dred and thirty or a hundred and fifty 
millions, it was, by common consent, 
fixed at a hundred and forty millions 
(£5,600,000), as a sort of medium be- 
tween the conflicting statements. The 
result was, that the public distrust in 
the stability of the finances was con- 
firmed; and, as if to leave nothing un- 
done to add to the agitation of the pub- 
lic mind, Brifsnne used these words, on 
closing the Assembly of the Notables, 
on the 25th May, in regard to the for- 
mation of the provincial assemblies: 
" The Tiers Etat, assui-ed that it alone 
shall posiest as many voiees cu the clergy 
and noblesse together, will never fear that 
any separate interest should mislead the 
suffrages. It is just that that portion 
of his majesty's subjects, so ^umerous, 
BO interesting, so worthy of his protec- 
tion, should receive, at least by the num- 
ber of its voices, a compensation for the 
influence which riches, dignity, and 
birth, necessarily give to the other or- 
ders. Proceeding on these principles, 
his majesty will direct that the sufihiges 
shall be tiJcen, not by order, but by head. 
The majority of orders does not always 
represent that real plurality of votes 
which constitutes the decisive test of 
the opinions of every assembly." The 
president of the parhament of Paris re- 
plied : ** The Notables have beheld with 
horror the depth of the wound caused 
by a system of administration of which 
your parliament has long foreseen the 
consequences. The different plans pro- 
posed by your majesty require the most 
mature consideration ; respectful silence 
alone becomes us.** Thus were the sit- 
tings of this famous assembly, which 
alone had the power to stop the pro> 
gress of evil, closed, without the privi- 
leged orders having made one sacrifice 
of their unjust rights to the public 
good — with the disastrous state of the 
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finances fully exposed to the public 
view — and with the principle of the 
Tiers Etat being entitled to an equal re- 
presentation with the nobles and clergy 
in the provincial assemblies, and of l^e 
whole voting by head, openly promul- 
gated from the throne. 

Before the administration of Brienne, 
the immediate precursor of the Revolu- 
tion, is more fully detailed, it is neces- 
sary to go back to a series of other causes, 
hardly less disastrous than the embar- 
rassment of the finances, which at the 
same period assailed the government 
of Louis, and in their ultimate effects 
proved to the last degree ruinous to the 
monarchy. 

82. The skill of his physicians had at 
length overcome the physical obstacles 
which, in the earlier years of his mar- 
riage, had deprived Louis XVI. of the 
prospect of issue; and on December 19, 
1 778, Mai'ie Antoinette gave birth to a 
daughter, named Marie Therese Char- 
lotte, afterwards so famous in history as 
the Duchess d'Angouldme. Such was 
the queen's grief at the infant not prov- 
ing a son, that it brought on a convul- 
sive fit, which nearly pi-oved fatal, and 
from which she was mainly saved by 
extraordinary coolness and presence of 
mind on the part of the king. On this 
occasion, as well as diiring her preg- 
nancy, the queen redoubled her usual 
munificent charities, all of which, so far 
from being imposed as a burden on the 
nation, were economised from her own 
personal revenue as queen of France.* 

* The queen, in every important event of 
her life, made it an invariable rule to add 
largely to her already magnificent charities. 
On this occasion she distributed funds for the 
liberation of an extraordinary number of poor 
debtors, fathers of families, from prison, in 
every part of France, requesting only in re- 
turn the prayers of the reunited households 
for the heir of France. When distributing 
this munificence in Paris, the archbishop, to 
whom it was intrusted, expressed himself 
thus, in his address to the objects of the royal 
bounty: "The prayers of the poor are so 
efiicaaous ! What will the prayers not obtain 
of so many unfortunate fathers, who, by the 
unlooked-for recovery of their fi-eedom, have 
been restored to their families and their chil- 
dren, who stood in need of the support of 
their parents at the very time that, by the 
burden they occasioned, they were the mno- 
eent cauBe of their detention ! " — Montjove, 
Vie de Marie ArUointtU, I 111. 



This piece of good fortune was ere long 
followed by another ; on the 22d Octo- 
ber 1781 the queen was again confined, 
and on this occasion she give birth to 
a young prince, who of course became 
the dauphin. The public joy knew no 
bounds on this occasion: the queen, on 
her recovery, was received with the most 
tumultuous applause at the opera, the 
Hdtel de Ville, and the Th^&tre Fran- 
9ais ; and she observed, ^vith peculiar 
satisfaction, that the humblest classes 
were the most enthusiastic in the ex- 
pression of their delight. The address 
of the women of the Halle, or chief mar- 
ket of Paris, deserves to be in an espe- 
cial manner noticed, as showing what 
were the feelings towards the royal fa- 
mily of that class, afterwards so fierce 
dimngthe Revolution, before theiropin- 
ions had been perverted by the arts and 
falsehoods of an ambitious faction, i* 
The beneficence of the king and queen 
on this occasion exceeded all their for- 
mer generosity ; the sums bestowed on 
the debtors alone amounted to 474,000 
francs (£19,000); nearly all the captives 
in the prisons were liberated; and Paris, 
in particular, shared so largely in the 
royal bounty, that poverty literally was, 
for a short period, banished from among 
its vast population. The king, over- 
joyed at the birth of his children, re- 
doubled his tenderness towards the 
queen : his confidence in her was un- 
boimded, his afiection and solicitude un- 
intermitting. Adored by her husband, 
beloved by her friends, cherished by her 

t The Femmes de la Halle thus addressed 
the king : " Sire I If heaven owed a son to a 
king who r^parded his people as his fomily, 
our prayers and our wishes have long peti- 
tioned for it ; at length we have been heard. 
We are now sure that our children will be as 
happy as ourselves; for that child will re- 
semble you. You will teach him, sire, to be 
as good and just as yourself; we will teach 
our children how they should love and respect 
their king." To the queen they thus ad- 
dressed themselves : "For long, madam, we 
have loved you, without daring to say so ; w« 
have need of all our respect not to abuse the 
permission now given to express it. " To the 
dauphin they said: "You caimot as yet 
hear the wishes which we form over your 
cradle : one day they will be explained to 
you ; they cannot go farther than that you 
should resemble those to whom you owe your 
being."— MoMTJO YE, Vie de Marie AntoUteOe, 
i. 128. 
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Butjects, admired by all, the queen of the 
first monarchy in Europe, the mother 
of a rising family, she seemed to have 
approached as near the perfection of 
human felicity as it is given to mortals 
to attain. Yet in this very combina- 
tion of causes, so pregnant with present 
felicity, were preparing in secret the 
springs of unbounded future disaster. 

83. The long period of eleven years 
which elapsed after the marriage of the 
king before the birth of the princess- 
royal, had given rise to a general opin- 
ion that the queen was never destined 
to be a mother. Though both Monsieur, 
the next heir to the throne, and the 
Count d'Artois, were married, the for- 
mer had no family, and till 1778 the 
Count d'Artois had only one son, and 
his health was very delicate.* In these 
ch'cumstances it was natural, and, in 
truth, unavoidable, that sanguine hopes 
. of succeeding to the throne should be 
entertained by the Orleans family; and 
OS long as this auspicious state of mat- 
ters continued, the queen was allowed 
to rest in peace, and she remained the 
object of unvarying attachment to her 
subjects. But when these prospects 
were endangered by the birth of the 
princess-royal, and destroyed by that 
of the dauphin, a very different state of 
matters arose. The bright vision of the 
crown vanished from before the Duke 
de Chartres ; clouds overcast the cote- 
i-ies of the Palais Royal, f That palace, 
the most splendid and influential of any, 
after Versailles, in France, became the 
centre of dissatisfaction, intrigue, and 
disappointment, for every rank of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest in 
Paris. The respectable veil which had 
hitherto concealed the irregularities of 
the old Duke of Orleans, proved a cer- 

"♦ Monsieur Count de Provence, afterwards 
Louis XVIII., was married on 14th May 1771 
to Josephine Louise of Savoy, but had no 
family. The Coimt d'Artois was married on 
16th November 1773 to Marie Therese of Sa- 
voy, and had two sons — the Duke d'Ang-ou- 
16me, bom 6th August 1775 ; and Charles Fer- 
dinand Duke de Berri, bom on 16th Novem- 
ber 1778. Failing these two sons, the Orleans 
fiimily were the next heirs to the throne. — 
SOULAVIE, it. 2, 8. 

t Ihe well-known palace of the Duke of 
Orleans in the Rue St Honor^ and the head- 
quarters of the opposition to the court in 
France. 



tain, though but a slight restraint upon 
their turbulent activity as long as he 
lived ; but his death, on the 18th No- 
vember 1786, entirely removed this 
check. The Duke de Chartres, elevated 
to be the head of the family, found him- 
self master at once of its immense riches 
and its vast influence; his dissolute com- 
panions encouraged in his breast ambi- 
tious projects, to which, but for them, 
he might have remained a stranger; the 
dangerous and needy crowd of nobles, 
libertines, atheists, philosophers, insol- 
vents, courtesans, and democrats, who 
crowded the antechambers of the Palais 
Royal, began openly to speculate on the 
chance of a change of dynasty, and the 
vast benefits which it would bring to 
themselves ; and in the event of the 
queen continuing to give birth to sons, 
it was whispered that means might be 
found to get quit altogether of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family. 

84. It is probable that views of this 
sort are neververy far &om the thoughts 
of the hangers-on of a bi*anch of the 
royal family, which has a near prospect 
of succeeding to the throne by the fail- 
ure of the direct line of succession; and 
the example of England sufficiently de- 
monstrates, that the heir-appai-ent is 
in general the head of the opposition 
against the throne. But in the case 
of France, the danger of this natural) 
and perhaps unavoidable tendency, was 
greatly increased by the peculiar char- 
acter of the young Duke of Orleans, and 
the dissolute nobility by whom he was 
surrounded. That celebrated prince 
was not destitute of talents ; he at first 
evinced some good dispositions ; he re- 
tained to the last some of the qualities 
by which his family had been distin- 
guished, and in early youth the most 
sanguine hopes were entertained that he 
would prove an honour to his race. But 
he inherited an extraordinary passion 
for intrigue from his mother, whose gal- 
lantries had afforded subject for scandal 
even to the court of Louis XV. ; and 
the profligate society, both male and fe- 
male, into which, from his first entrance 
into life, he was plunged, completely ob« 
literated the good impressions which he 
had received in infancy from his learned 
and able governess, Madame Genlis, and 
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might have imbibed in maturer years 
from his young wife, one of the most 
accomplished and superior women in 
France.* Initiated at the age of sixteen 
into all the vices of the capital, he soon 
outdid them all ; and the scandal of his 
nocturnal orgies, with crowds of aban- 
doned associates, recalled the accounts 
recorded, but till then hardly credited, 
of Nero and Heliogabalus.t What the 
courtesans had left undone, the Philo- 
sophers did ; and between the two he 
became impregnated with all the self- 
ishness, profligacy, irreligion, and li- 
centiousness which then prevailed in 
the capital Sensual, voluptuous, and 
insatiable in the pursuit of excitement, 
he was fond of violent exercises, had 
some knowledge of mechanics, and was 
passionately addicted to horse races, 
which at that period, in imitation of 
England, had become fashionable in 
Palis. But though constitutionally 
brave, he was destitute of moral cou- 
rage, and was totally devoid of fixed 
principle even for his own interest ; he 
was impelled into a conspiracy against 
the crown rather by the efforts of his 
associates than his own ambition ; re- 
peatedly, though urged by them, he 
failed at the decisive moment when he 

* He was married, on 5th April 1769, to 
MadcDioiselle de Penthi^vre, daughter of the 
Duke de Penthi^vre, from whom she in- 
herited a princely fortune. She succeeded, 
with the gTAoe and elegance, to the virtue and 
delicacy of her family ; and die had need of 
all her firmnets and prudence in the midst of 
the anxiety and distress in which she was 
subsequently involved by the profligacy and 
ambition of her husband. — Soulavie, ii. 5, 
110, 112. 

t The style of his manners at times will be 
suflSdently illustrated by two anecdotes. — 
" He wagered one day at Versailles, that he 
would gallop back on horseback nalsed to the 
Pabiis Royal : the companions of his pleasures 
were the first to blush at the idea of this out- 
rage ; they implored him not to start tram 
Vei'saiUes, but from his stables. Other asso- 
ciates in his debaucheries, taking up the bet, 
swore that he would not do it even from his 
stables : the Duke de Otarim gained the hd.' 
—Soulavie, ii. 186. 

" L'annte 1789 ftit I'^poque prindpale de la 
licence r^volutionnaire de ce palais fameux 
(le Palais RoyalX et le public ^tait invito 2t 
voir deux sauvages nou vellement arrive dans 
la capitale. C'etait uniquement un homme 
et une femme vdtus couchte dans un hamac 
£Edt 2t Paris ; et se permettaiit en prdsenoe dcs 
npectateurs les jouissanoes du manage."- 
&id. ii. 109. 



might have seized the reins of power; 
and ultimately fell a victim to the tsuc- 
tion which he had had the wickedness 
to create, and wanted the vigour to 
govern. 

85. When the successive children 
which she bore to Louis made it evi- 
dent that the Duke of Orleans had daily 
less chance of succeeding to the throne 
in any other way than by a change of 
dynasty, the queen became the object of 
incessant and envenomed attacks fi'oni 
the profligate retainers, male and female, 
of the Orleans faction. Surmises un- 
favourable to her reputation were first 
whispered in fashionable circles ; next 
they made their appearance in libels, 
wliich were privately circulated, and 
greedily bought up by all classes; at 
length, emboldened by impunity, tlie 
calumnies were generally disseminated, 
and the libellers openly ascribed to her 
all the vices with which their own ima- 
ginations were stored. The numerous 
courtesans whom the Duke of Orleans 
had in his train were peculiarly active 
and successful in this sourd and malig- 
nant warfare, for they knew well, from 
experience, how to pander to the rage 
of a depraved capital for scandal ; were 
familiar with the manners of the great; 
could invent falsehoods which had the 
air of truth ; and were at once stimu- 
lated by the thirst for gain, andthe pros- 
pect of obtaining the spoils of Versailles 
as the reward of their mendacity. The 
police were repeatedly applied to, to dis- 
cover the authors of these atrocious 
fabrications, but they professed them- 
selves unable to furnish any clue to the 
mystery : it soon became evident that 
the libels proceeded from an elevated 
source, and that the attempts to dis- 
cover their authors were counterworked 
by opposite influences, more powerful 
even than that of the court in the strait- 
ened state of its finances. The effect 
of these efforts was soon apparent. The 
queen became as unpopular as she had 
formerly been beloved. All the embar- 
rassments of the treasury were set down 
to her extravagance; she was commonly 
called Madame DificiJt ; and to such a 
length were the people worked upon, 
that shecould notappear in publicwith- 
out being insulted. In this way a triple 
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object was gained : the appetite of the 
populace for scandal in lugh life was 
gratified ; the influence of the queen, 
whose intrepidity and decision of cha- 
racter were already known, .was weak- 
ened; and a foundation was laid for 
impugning the legitimacy of the heirs 
whom phe was fm^nishing to the throne. 
86. Subsequent to 1781 the queen 
gave an additional impulse to these 
calumnies by the increased lead which 
she took in public affairs, and the habits 
in which, in the very innocence of her 
heart, she indulged at court With 
all her exalted .and noble qualities, 
she had not the sagacity to discover 
in what way these misrepresentations, 
with the existence of which she was 
well acquainted, were to be averted; 
and the very purity of her intentions 
frequently furnished a handle, of which 
her enemies instantly availed them- 
selves to load her with opprobrium. 
Her influence with Louis naturally in- 
creased, as her position was changed 
by the birth of the dauphin ; and the 
increasing fondness of the king, which 
resembled rather thatof an ardent lover 
than of a sedate husband, gave her an 
evident sway in the council, in which 
she was nowfrequently present. Count 
S^gur, the war minister, who succeeded 
Count St Germain, and M. de Castries, 
the minister of marine, who was ap- 
pointed in 1780, owed their elevation 
chiefly to her influence ; and although 
she always opposed Calonne's appoint- 
ment, yet that of the Archbidliop of 
Toulouse was almost entirely owing to 
her favour and that of the Abb^ de 
Vermond. Courtiers are not slow in 
discovering where the real sources of 
power are to be found. The influence of 
the queen was soon bruited abroad, and 
exaggerated, by the hundred tongues of 
rumour ; it was said that she was the 
tnie prime minister, that the king was 
entirely guided by her opinion, and that 
the cabinet was a mere puppet in her 
hands. Thenceforward she became the 
object, not merely of personal but of 
political hostility : the democrats and 
revolutionists joined with the courte- 
sans and Orleanists in attacking her 
measures and reviling her conduct ; and 
that impassioned rancour at power of 



any kind which had grown up with the 
spread of republican ideas, averted from 
the head of the king by the indisput- 
able benevolence and integrity of his 
character, was all concentrated against 
the indomitable Austrian who was sup- 
posed to guide his councils. 

87. The influence of the queen in thu 
administration soon made itself felt, not 
only in the appointments to the min- 
istry, but in the measures of govern- 
ment. The most important of them 
was an alteration which, during the 
time old Marshal S^gur was secretaiy 
at war, took place in the quaJifications 
necessary for obtaining commissions in 
the army or navy. Considerable laxity 
in this respect had of late years crept 
in, arising partly from the increasing 
weight of the bankers and financiers in 
the distressed state of the royal trea- 
sury, which made it no easy matter to 
exclude their sons, on the score of birth, 
from the military career, and partly 
from the general tendency to liberal 
ideas, which, since the accession of 
Louis XVI., had more or less charac- 
terised the royal councils. But after 
the retirement of Necker, and the re- 
turn to the former system of govern- 
ment, it was considered hazardous to 
permit this laxity to continue ; and, 
accordingly, an edict was obtained from 
the king, which provided that no one 
should obtain a commission in the army 
or navy unless he could trace his no- 
bility back for four generations or a 
hundred years. This was in effect to 
restrict them to the old families, and 
to but a small number even of that 
privileged body; and it so much limited 
the dass from whom officers could be 
taken, that it was found impossible to 
enforce the rule rigidly in practice. 
In the temper of the public mind, it 
was abundantly imprudent to revert 
to such a system under any circum- 
stances; but the evil was aggravated 
tenfold by the circumstance of the 
guards, with regard to whom it was 
rigidly enforcecf being permanently 
stationed in Paris ; and in situations, 
of course, where the private soldiers 
were continually exposed to the seduc- 
tions, and liable to be influenced by 
the opinions, of the citizens, male and 
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female, with whom they were in con- 
stant intercourse. Thus, while the 
officers all belonged to the highest 
class of the aristocracy, the common 
men were daily becoming more democra- 
tic ; so that it might easily have been 
foreseen, that on &e first serious crisis 
a division would arise between them. 
It will appear in the sequel with what 
fatal effectthiscircumstance operated at 
the decisive crisis of the Revolution. 

88. Unhappily, the private habits of 
the queen, shortly before and after the 
birth of the princess-royal, were not cal- 
culated to diminish the nimiber of these 
surmises, or disarm the malignity of her 
enemies. Her aversion to the rigid for- 
mality of court etiquette had been early 
evinced, and it was with ill-disguised re- 
luctance that she submitted even to the 
necessary fatigue of receiving the per- 
sons presented at the court levies. Jea- 
lousies, in regard to precedence, had 
estranged her from some of the highest 
nobility : the Duke de Chartres was, for 
very sufficient reasons, never allowed 
to form one of the intimate circle in 
which she so much delighted, and spent 
so large a part of her time ; her broUier, 
the emperor Joseph, and the Grand- 
duke Maximilian, successively visited 
Paris, travellinginco^nito, notwithstand- 
ing which they were allowed the prece- 
dence over the French noblesse of tiie 
highest rank — fi rule which banished a 
la^e part of them from the court during 
the residence of these foreign princes at 
the metropolis. Above all, the Duchess 
of Polignac, the confidant of all her 
thoughts and wishes, and who made, it 
must be confessed, a most unexception- 
able use of her power, excited in the 
highest degree the jealousy of the old 
nobility, who beheld with undisguised 
resentment the queen fly from the 
stately splendours of YersaiUes to take 
i*efuge in an elegant domestic circle, in 
which she threw aside at once the hon- 
our, the formality, and the fatigues of 
her rank. 

89. A favourite amusement, which 
was often resorted to at Versailles dur- 
ing the summer of 1778, furnished ad- 
ditional food for the malignity and scan- 
dal of Paris. During the extreme heats 
and enchanting weaUier of that season. 



when the queen, in the first month o£ 
her pregnancy, was unable to sleep till 
a late period, she beguiled the weaiy 
hours of the night by forming parties 
who walked out by moonlight on the 
terraces of Versailles and TManon, en- 
joying the delicious coolness of the aii*, 
and listening to the noble militaiy bands 
which played at a little distance. The 
fame of these nocturnal parties, more 
agreeable during sultry weather than 
judicious in a queen, soon spread over 
Paris. High bribes were ofiered to the 
doorkeepers to obtain admission to these 
magic scenes; gold opened the entrance 
to some improper characters, — occa- 
sionally some of the Duke de Chartres* 
mistresses found their way in; an ad- 
venturous youth might boast of having 
sat on the same bench, and even ex- 
changed words with the queen, during 
the obscurity of the nighl^ and without 
his being known. The king, worn out 
with the fatigues of his council, was sel- 
dom present on these occasions; but the 
Count d'Artois and the Count of Pro- 
vence always were. It may be con- 
ceived what food these nocturnal par- 
ties, magnified by rumour and black* 
ened by the voice of scandalj^ furnished 
to the malignant jealousy of a corrupted 
capital* 

90. Another change took place at this 

• During all this period, however, her do- 
mestic habits with the limg remained un- 
changed—a dear proof of the mnooenoe of her 
conduct *' Our young and charming queen, 
from being without stiflEhess and ceremony, 
has banidied from court all the absurd 
shackles of andent etiquette. Every evening 
this amiable princess goes about the chateau 
on the kin^ s arm, paying visits, attended 
only by a single valet canying a couple of 
cuidles. As to the new practice of supping 
with the ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
titled or untitled, it is to be observed that the 
young queen has entered into it less ftx>m any 
desire for laige supper parties, than firom well- 
understood political prudence. It is to this 
andent etiquette, according to which the 
king, after hunting, was expected to sup with 
all his companions in the cnase, but without 
the princesses, that may be attributed the 
debauchery of every kind to which Louis 
XV. abandoned himself during the last tweut> 
years of his life. Now-ar^ays» the king is 
only separated firom his wife when at the 
chase, or at the coimdl-board ; and the miser- 
able courtiers who might attempt to corrupt 
their master, cannot find the opportunity." 
— Corretrwn dance Secrete de la Cour pendant k 
Regtie de LouUXVL, 99. 
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period, at once descriptive of the revo- 
lution in general ideas which was going 
forward, and of the influence of the 
queen, notwithstanding all her unpo- 
pularity, over the highest circles in the 
capital Her sway over the fashions of 
female dress was omnipotent. At one 
period she introduced the extravagantly 
high feathers and head-dresses, which 
soon spread over all Europe, and now 
appear so strange, as they are portrayed 
on the immortal canvass of Reynolds; 
at another, yielding to her horror at 
etiquette and passion for ease of man- 
ner, she brought in that total change of 
fashion, characteristic of the spread of 
ideas of equality, which at once levelled 
all distinctions of rank, and arrayed the 
duchess in the same simple muslin garb 
as the soubrette. There is more in this 
than a mere change of fashion; it was 
allied with the revolution which was 
then going on in the public mind. In 
the extravagant admiration for Grecian 
costume, which spread with the growth 
of republican ideas, is to be discerned 
the effects of Rousseau's dreams on the 
social contract, and the forerunner of 
the levelling ideas of the Revolution. 
Whatever the queen introduced was im- 
mediately adopted by the fashionable 
dressmakers of the capital ; the ladies of 
Paris, amidst all their jealousy of the 
Austrian, hastened to imitate all the 
changes she adopted: the stately mag- 
nificence of feudal costume was discard- 
ed; Madame Bertin, the principal dress- 
maker to the court, became the Lycur- 
gus of modem fashion; and from the 
antechambers of Versailles, the simple 
style of Grecian drapery spread over all 
Europe.* 

* "Marie Antoinette, xmleas on solemn 
occasions, liked to dress with great simpli- 
city ; but the air of dignity, inseparable from 
her, always made her rank apparent. This 
simplicity began to be censured strongly, 
first among the courtiers and then through- 
out the kingdom ; and by one of those con- 
tradictions which are more common in Fiunce 
than elsewhere, when the queen was most 
blamed she was most eagerly copied. Every 
lady wished to have the same dishabille, the 
«ame bonnet, the same feathers that they 
had seen her wear. Crowds rushed to Ma- 
dame Bertin, her dressmaker; it was a 
complete revolution in the costume of our 
ladies, and gave a sort of importance to this 
woman. Long flowing robes, and all the 



91. An event soon after occurred, 
which, in this temper of the public 
mind, created a prodigious sensation, 
and contributed, more than any other 
circumstance, to give an appearance of 
consistency to the malignant reports so 
industriously propagated bv the Orleans 
faction as to the queen s character. 
Boehmer, jeweller to the court, had fre- 
quently showed the queen a superb dia- 
mond necklace, which he had construct- 
ed at a very heavy expense, in the hope 
that she would purchase it; but the 
great cost, which was 1,600,000 francs 
(£64,000), had made her imiformly and 
positively decline the offer. He endea- 
voured, in consequence, to dispose of it 
at some of the other courts in Eui'ope, 
but without success. In the midst of 
his perplexity, a lady of high rank, 
named the Countess de la Mothe, de- 
scended from the royal house of Valois, 
waited on him, and stated that the 
queen had at length resolved to buy 
the necklace, but that the affair was to 

forms which could give an air of nobility to 
the dress, were proscribed. A duchess was 
no longer distinguishable from an actress. The 
mania extended to the men. The grandees 
had lonff abandoned plumes, bunches of rib- 
bon, and lace on the hats, to their lacqueys. 
They now gave up the red heels and the em- 
broidered coats; their pleasure was to go 
about dressed in coarse broad-cloth, with 
thick shoed and a knotted bludgeon. This 
metamorphosis caused many of tnem rather 
humiliating adventures. Thrown among the 
crowd, and having nothing to distinguish 
them from the populace, countrymen not 
unfrequently picked a quarrel with them, 
and in this style of combat it was not the 
noble who haa the advantage. The second 
order thus insensiblv deprived itself of that 
consideration which had always been accord- 
ed, and promoted the reign of tiiat equidity 
which has been so fatal to its existence. 
These changes produced still more serious 
results by their imperceptible influence on 
the moreds. The nobles took too strong a 
taste for the manners and habits of the 
people, and also for democratic maxima 
placing every one on a level ; while, on the 
other hand, the people became accustomed 
to indulge in contempt, insubordination, and 
indolence."— MoKTJOY^ HUMre de Marie 
Antoinette, i 274^ 276. A very curious work 
might be written on the influence of political 
events and ideas on the prevailing fashions 
both for men and women ; there is always a 
certain analog between them. Witness the 
shepherd-plaid trousers for gentlemen, and 
coarse shawls and muslins worn by ladies, in 
Great Britain, during the Reform fervour of 
1832-4. 
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be kept a profound secret, and at the 
same time exhibited a pretended letter 
of her majesty's authorising the pur- 
chase. Boehmer was not satisfied with 
these assurances, upon which she pro- 
mised to send one of the highest digni- 
taries about the court to complete the 
transaction; and in effect, the Cardinal 
Rohan, grand almoner of the queen, 
soon after waited on him, and concluded 
the bargain in the queen's name, for 
1,400,000 francs (£66,000). The neck- 
lace was delivered to Madame de la 
Mothe, who gave in exchange forged 
orders of the queen, signed "Marie An- 
toinOte de Franoe." When the first of 
these fell due, it was not paid by the 
queen's treasurer; Boehmer made com- 
plaints to a lady of the court, and the 
affair came to the knowledge of the 
king, who instantly sent for the Cardi- 
nal Rohan, and interrogated him closely 
on so strange an affair. He admitted 
having had a certain share in the trans- 
action, and having bought the necklace; 
though he loudly protested that he had 
been imposed upon by Madame de la 
Mothe, and that he beUeved the forged 
letter-orders were genuine. " Did you 
not know the queen's signature?" in- 
quu*ed Louis. ^* I never saw her ma- 
jesty write," answered the cardinal "A 
Rohan and a cardinal," replied Louis, 
"might have known that a queen of 
France does not sign ' Marie Antoinette 
de France.' " * He was committed to 
custody; but before being sent to pri- 
son, he contrived to despatch a secret 
messenger with instructions to bum all 
his private papers — an injunction which, 
by riding so hard that he killed his 
horse, the servant contrived to effect. 
Madame de la Mothe was soon after 
arrested at Bar-sur-Aube ; and both dlie 
and the cardinal were brought to trial 
before the parliament of Paris. 

92. Sufficient food for censorious ob- 
servation was afforded even by the bare 
outline of the case as it has now been 
given ; but the details which came out 
on the trial were much more prejudicial 
to the queen's reputation, and furnished 
abundant materials for the malignity of 

* The queens of France all signed Ijy their 
Cliristian names merely, as "Marie Antoi- 
nette ; " never adding •' de France." 



scandal to magnify. It appeared that 
Madame de la Mothe, among other de- 
vices to support her credit^ and carry 
on a transaction which proved so lucra- 
tive to herself, had succeeded in im- 
posing so far on the credulity of the 
cardinal that she made him believe that 
the queen would meet him at nighty 
disguised in a domino, in one of the 
shrubberies of Trianon, to give him a 
rose, expressive of her approbation of 
the steps he had taken concerning the 
necklace. In effect, she got one of the 
courtesans from the Palais Royal, named 
Mademoiselle Oliva^ who had an elegant 
figure and resembled Marie Antoinette, 
to personify the queen on that occa- 
sioiL She gave him the rose, and made 
the deluded cardinal believe he had 
been honoured with a private noctur- 
nal interview with royalty. It waa ad- 
mitted by Madame de la Mothe and her 
husband, that she had got the necklace 
and disposed of part of it :+ her great 
accession of riches sufficiently proved 
where the proceeds of it had gone; the 
letters and orders bore scarcely any re- 
semblance to the queen's handwriting, 
and Cardinal Rohan's sudden and com- 
plete burning of his papers sufficiently in- 
dicated that he had something at least 
which he was desirous to conceal But 
the Orleans faction and the libellers of 
the queen fastened with such avidity 
on this scandalous affair, that the public 
became soon incapable of forming an 
impartial judgment concerning it. The 
noblesse were indignant at the thought 
of a prince of the blood of Rohan bemg 
even suspected of such an offence as 
theft and forgery; the ecclesiastics 
loudly murmured against a cardinal 

t "Madame de la Mothe has none of Che 
fragments of the necklace, except the pieces 
awanting, the traces of which might be fol- 
lowed. My wife gave me these pieces (which 
I haTe soldX assuring me that they were a 
present from the queen. The gift was mag- 
nificent; but it was the daughter of t£i 
Ooesars who offered it to the last of the 
house of Valois, whose inheritance, the first 
crown of Euroj)e, shone on the queen's head. 
The cardinal received the neckuuse in its in- 
tegrity, to place it in that condition in the 
lumds of mr wife. My wife, then, has been 
misled, and made the mstrument of the car- 
dinal."— M. DB LA Mothe d, M. de Montmo- 
KIN, 22d Septemljcr 1790 ; Soulavie. Rigvte 
de louh Xri., vi. 77. 
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boing tried before a temporal court ; 
the populace implicitly believed every- 
Xthing which tended to involve the court 
ih obloquy and scandal So general 
WBB the delusion, so universal the cla- 
mour, that it was commonly believed 
in Paris, down to the Revolution, in 
^efiance of the clearest evidence, and 
' the admissions of the parlies them- 
selves, that the queen had really been 
privy to the purchase of the necklace. 
After a long trial before the parliament 
of Paris, the issue of which was looked 
to with intense anxiety by all France, 
the cardinal was, by a majority of votes, 
declared not g^ty, amidst the tumul- 
tuous applause of the mob, who rejoiced 
in the opportunity of thus showing their 
hatred of the queen ; but Madame de la 
Mothe was convicted, and sentenced to 
be branded on the shoulders with a red- 
hot iron, and imprisoned for life. This 
cruel sentence, imworthy for one, how 
guilty soever, who bore the name of 
Valois, was carried into execution — the 
king deeming, and perhaps justly, that, 
how repugnant soever to his feelings, 
he could not relax it in any respect, 
without confirming the general suspi- 
cion that the queen was no stranger to 
the transaction. Such was the impres- 
sion produced in France, andindeed over 
Europe, by this extraordinary affair, 
that a young ecclesiastic, destined to no 
common celebrity in future times, 'and 
whom, even then, nothing escaped — M. 
Tallbtband Pebigobd— -wrote at the 
time to a friend, " Attend narrowly to 
that miserable affair of the necklace : 
I should not be surprised if it over- 
turned the throne."* 

93. Fed by so many causes, a spirit 
of Innovation, like a malady, over- 
spread France at this crisis ; precipi- 

* ICadame de la Uoihe, after a year's de- 
tention in the prison of TEdpital, efibcted, or 
was suffered to effect^ her escape, and went 
over to London. She lost her life^ some 
yean after, in a fMghtftil manner. Being 
pursued for debt^ to avoid an arrest she en- 
deavoured to escape by a window two stories 
fix>m the ground ; bul^ finding it too high to 
let herself down, she clung for some time, 
with her hands, fh>m the windownsill, and 
when her strength was exhausted, fell, and 
was killed on the spot—Biographie Univer- 
telle, zxiv. 121 (La Mothe). 

VOL.L 



tated all classes into a passion for 
changes of which they were far from 
perceiving the ultimate e£fects, and in 
the end induced evils far greater than 
those which these changes were in- 
tended to remove. There is no un- 
mixed good in human affairs : the best 
principles, if pushed to excess, degene- 
rate into fatol vices. Generosity is 
nearly allied to extravagance — charity 
itself may lead to ruin — ^the sternness 
of justice is but one step removed from 
the severity of oppression. It is the 
same in the political world : the tran- 
quillity of despotism resembles the stag- 
flation of the Dead Sea; the fever of 
innovation, the tempests of the ocean. 
It would seem as if, at particular periods, 
from causes inscrutable to human wis- 
dom, a universal frenzy seizes mankind ; 
reason, experience, prudence, are alike 
blinded ; and the very classes who are 
to perish in the storm are the first to 
rouse its fury. France exhibited a 
striking proof of the truth of this ob- 
servation for a number of years pre- 
ceding the Revolution. During tiie 
reign of Louis XVI. no one thought of 
a convulsion, though it was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the most ardent in the 
cause of innovation were those whose 
fortunes were about to perish from its 
effects. The young nobles applauded 
the writings of Raynal, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, and repeated all the argu- 
ments agamst their own exclusive pri- 
vileges and the feudal system, without 
ever suspecting that they would be the 
first victims of such opinions. 

94. Long before the Tiers Etat had 
adopted them, the thirst for liberty, and 
a blind passion for change, had spread 
widely among the French noblesse ; but 
the approaches of the spirit of innova- 
tion were so disguised under the colours 
of philanthropy, that none perceived its 
consequences. " In truth, says S^gur, 
" who could have anticipated the terri- 
ble flood of passions and crimes which 
was about to be let loose on the world, 
at a time when all writings, all thoughts, 
all actions, seemed to have but one end 
— ^the extirpation of abuses, the propa- 
gation of virtue, the relief of the people, 
the establishment of freedom? It is 

M 
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thus that the most terrible oonvulsions 
are ushered into the world ; the night 
is serene, the sunset fair, which pre- 
cedes the fury of the tornado." The 
passion for innovation, which had been 
continuallj increasing during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis XV., be- 
came irresistible in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution. It 
seized all dasses, embraced all subjects, 
overwhelmed all imderstandings. The 
extravagant imitation of English cus- 
toms and manners, called Uie Anglo- 
mama, was more than a mere foolery 
of fashion : it was the expression of a 
disposition disquieted and dissatisfied 
wi^ itself, and arose from a secret de- 
sire to imitate the free institutions of a 
country whose extravagances were so 
much the object of admiration. 

It is hardly credible, however, to 
what an extent this passion for every- 
thing English overspread all classes in 
the nation. The Philosophers con- 
stantly held up the English constitu- 
tion as the model of political wisdom, 
English philosophy as the school of en- 
lightened reason, the English soil as 
the only asylum of freedom on earth. 
The Duke of Orleans and the liberal 
nobles pushed even to excess the pas- 
sion for English amusements : the 
dress, the manners, the air, the slang, 
of English jockeys, were the object of 
universal imitation. Horse-racing and 
hunting became favourite amusements; 
leather breeches and top-boots the most 
fashionable morning attire. Even the 
mode of riding was altered ; and the 
astonished Parisians, instead of the 
stately seigneur, sittmg erect^ with 
huge jack-boots, on his ambling high- 
mettted palfrey, beheld tightly-dressed 
youths arrayed like English grooms, 
trotting along and rising in their stir- 
rups. Almost alone of his subjects at 
Pans, Louis XVL, who was thoroughly 
national in his habits and inclinations, 
resisted the general contagion, and 
maintained inviolate tiie habits and 
amusements of the old school Super- 
ficial observers will exclaim that these 
are trifles beneath the dignity of his- 
tory ; but they know littie of human 
afiiEdrs who are not aware that nothing 
is ijnworfchy of notice which marks, in 



a period of ferment, the inclination of 
the general mind ; and in the political, 
not less than the physical world, it is 
straws which show how the wind sets, 
and often prognosticate the direction of 
the coming storm. 

95. Everything at this period indi- 
cated that restiess desire for change, 
and those sanguine anticipations of in- 
definite extension in human powers and 
felicity, which are so often the precur- 
sor of the most dreadful caltunities. 
Many accidental circumstances con- 
spired to add to the effervescence^ 
which were eagerly seized on by a 
heated generation to swell the general 
illusioiL The invention of balloons 
by Montgolfier in 1783, was deemed a 
prodigious step in the progress of im- 
provement; and hundreds of thousands 
of the Parisians beheld with transport 
the vast ball of silk rise mijestically 
from the earth, bearing the intrepid 
aeronauts, who were the first to launch 
the human race into the unknown re- 
gions of the air. Unbounded were the 
visions which filled the minds of men 
at this brilliant discovery. Ehigland 
was to be prostrated, the Channel tra- 
versed by legions of invincible aero- 
nauts; from the clouds the blessingg 
of civiUsation were to descend upon sa- 
vage and unenlightened man.* " While 

* "'What an age is ours I ' said the specta- 
tors : * how many discoveries fiJl to tne lot 
of this happy generation 1 It is onlv a few 
rs sinoe we found out the compomtion of 
itning, the art of attracting it, of di»- 
" ar itk of causing it to stream along in 
„ cant Jets. Behold, here there is now 
discovered the art of transporting ourselves 
aloft, above the clouds whence the thunder 
growls. What a new source of relief to the 
oppressed and captive I What a rapid ex- 
change ofproductfons, and the light of know- 
ledge 1 How beautiftil will it be, to descend 
fh>m the clouds upon barbarous nations, like 
beneficent deities, dictating to them laws, 
come from the skies, which will soften their 
ferocity, and orades which wiU enlighten their 
ignorance.' 'What vertigo possesses youT* 
said more alarmed observers : ' these danger- 
ous machines, if brought to perfection, will 
introduce frifirhtftd anarchy into society, wilj 
burst the restraints of the laws, and, in fine; 
man, master of the air, will speedily make it 
a new field of battle.' 'Silence,' replied the 
more enthusiastic of the yoimg: 'these alarms 
might have been reasonable, if atrial naviga- 
tion had been discovered in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century; but in the eighteenth, what 
cause have we for fear ? Is there not a It 
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that," says Bulwer with historic truth, 
'* was the day for polished scepticism 
and afifected wisdom, it was the day also 
for the most egregious credulity and the 
most mystical superstition. It was the 
day in which magnetism and magic 
found coiiverts among the disciples of 
Diderot; when prophecies were cur- 
rent in every mouth ; when the salon 
of a philosophical deist was converted 
into a Heraclea, in which necromancy 
professed to conjure up the shadows of 
the dead; when the Crosier and the 
Book were ridiculed, and Mesmer and 
Cagliostro were believed." * The first 
of tiiese, a German physician, announced 
that he had discovered that man was 
"an electrical machine ; " and amused 
philosophers, and carried away many 
neated heacLs, with the mysteries of 
animal magnetism, which appears des- 
tined every half-centiur to overspread 
the civilised world with its false pre- 
tensions and real delusions.+ In the 
midst of these sanguine anticipations 
of intellectual progress and scientific 
discovery, it was in vain that a few 
more sagacious observers, judging from 
experience, remarked that it would be 
well if some moral improvement were 
mingled with these mental acquisitions. 
Ko one seemed to think that such a 
change was either necessaiy or desir- 
able. Selfishness, immorality, and in- 
fidelity were daily extending their in- 
fluence in society ; but all classes, save 
a mere fraction who were stigmatised as 
alarmists, were blind to their tendency; 
and amidst incessant declamations on 
the lights of the age, and the boundless 
prospects of socied felicity which were 
opening, the only solid foundations for 
either — religion and morality — were 
fast disappearing from the realm. 

96. It was' in the midst of this uni- 
versal dissolution of opinions, morals, 

between all u)i$e men to tutm away the scourge 
</ war ^'''—Lacretillk, Histoire de France 
pendant le 18 Biicle, vi 91, 92. This was on 
the eve of the reign of Napoleon, and the 
Hofloow campaign. 

* Zanoni, b. u. c. 2. 

t After slumbering fifty-four years, it re- 
appeared in 184S, and for a few seasons 
amazed the frivolous, and carried away the 
weak, especially in the higher and least occu- 
pied classes of society. 



and habits, that M. de Brienne received 
the helm of affairs, and undei-took to 
moderate the imiversal effervescence, 
and rule the general insubordination, 
by a recurrence to the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of the ancient monarchy. The 
attempt, in the first instance, met with 
imlooked-for success. Three edicts, on 
the passing of which the king had set 
his hearty which Calonne had adopted 
from Turgot, and submitted in vain to 
the Notables, were successively regis- 
tered by the parliament. Encouraged 
by this unwonted instance of modera- 
tion, Brienne next sent them an edict 
to register which imposed an additional 
duty on stamps ; but the moment that 
the word " tai " was mentioned, their 
old refractory disposition returned, and, 
imitating the tactics of the Notables, 
they stated that they could not regis- 
ter the edicts unless the national ac- 
coimts were previously submitted to 
their examination. In the course of 
the discussions which ensued on this 
subject, the Abb^ Sabatier observed : 
" Tou ask for the states of accounts ? 
You are mistaken in your object. It 
is the States-General which you re- 
quire."^ This witty expression, thrown 
in at a period of unusual excitement^ 
produced an extraordinary impression 
— ^it so completely fell in with, and so 
happily expressed, the public opinion. 
Carried away by the general enthusi- 
asm, the parUament passed a resolution 
that a perpetual tax, such as that pro- 
posed, coiild only be imposed by the 
States-GkneraL The king upon this 
made some slight modifications in the 
proposed impost^ and again returned 
it to the parliament ; but though the 
older councillors hesitated, even for 
their own sake, to merge themselves in 
the greater assembly, a majority, com- 
posed chiefly of the younger councilloi^, 
under theguidanceof d'Espr^m^niland 
Goialard, two enthusiastic young men, 
again rejected the impost, exclaiming 
that they must have the States-General, 
and that they alone coxdd give legality 
to the impost. "Providence," said 

t "Vous demandes des ^tats: c'est les 
^tats-flpfo^raux qull vous taat.** The wit can 
only be appreciated in French.— Dk Stact^ 
i. 123. 
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d'Ormesson, who was president, " will 
punish your fatal councils by granting 
your prayers." His prophecy was too 
faithfully accomplished. In less than 
six years afterwards, d'Espr^m^nil per- 
ished by the violence of the people 
whom the States-General had roused 
to madness. 

97. Hoping to disarm the resistance 
he could not directly overcome, the 
king published a list of the reductions 
he proposed to effect in the different 
departments of the state; and Brienne 
set vigorously to work to effect a sav- 
ing in the army and the civil estab- 
lishments of the king. But the mag- 
nitude of the deficit, which was now 
125,000,000 fi-ancs (£6,000,000) yearly, 
was such, that no reiductions in the 
guards or royal household could make 
any sensible impression on it. The 
minister at war stated he could save 
15,000,000 francs (£600,000) in his 
department; but what was that to the 
total amount of the deficiency ? The 
real evil was the impossibility of getting 
any new taxes imposed, from the re- 
fusal of the parliaments to register 
them, and the oppressive weight of the 
loans, for the interest of which no pro- 
vision had been made during the Ame- 
rican war. The reductions which were 
made, and they were very considerable, 
did rather harm than good; for they 
excited an angry feeling among those 
who suffered by them, without giving 
any sensible relief to those who con- 
tributed to the public funds. They re- 
garded their offices, and not without 
reason, as their private property during 
their life; and one of the sufferei-s, 
Baron Besenval, declared that such ini- 
quitous spoliation was unparalleled, 
save in Turkey. Meanwhile the parlia- 
ment, not content with having thrown 
out the new tax, proceeded to offensive 
measures. Duport, at a solenm meeting 
of both chambers, brought forward an 
accusation against Calonne, on the 
ground of *' his dilapidations and 
abuses of authority," which the parlia- 
ment ordered their public prosecutor to 
take up. The decree to that effect was 
afterwards annulled ; but such was the 
violence with which the tide ran against 
the ex-minister, that, seeing a fair trial 



was out of the question, he left the 
country, and retired to England. His 
poverty bore decisive evidence to the 
integrity, if not the VTisdom, of his ad- 
ministration, so far as he was person- 
ally concerned; he retired from office 
poorer than he entered upon it.* Mean- 
while the public indignation against the 
court rose to the highest pitch, although 
Louis, to weaken it, had recommended 
Calonne to leave the country. Pam- 
phlets multiplied, and were devoured 
with ominous rapidity. The queen, to 
whom the whole was ascribed, was now 
universally called Madame Deficit; she 
was insulted even in the park of St 
Cloud; and by the advice df the lieu- 
tenant of police, she abstained from 
going to the capital while the effer- 
vescence continued. 

98. If the parliament of Paris had 
made use of the vast influence they had 
now acquired to establish a just and 
equal system of taxation, which might 
at once have relieved the public neces- 
sities, and removed the unjust exemp- 
tions which the privileged classes stUl 
enjoyed, they would have deserved the 
ti^e of generous and intrepid patriots. 
But this was very far indeed from being 
their object; and it soon appeared tha^ 
amidst all their zeal for a restraint on 
the royal authority, they had no inten- 
tion of making any sacrifice of their 
own pecuniary immunities. Brienne, 
far from being discouraged, for a third 
time sent back the proposed edict for a 
tax on stamps; and with it one for the 
equal imposition of the land-tax on all 
classes. This was the touchstone of 
patriotic or selfish opposition ; and the 

* Calonne was so poor when he left office 
that he owed his means of subsistence to the 
rich Madame d'Harvelay, who had now be- 
come a widow, and bestowed on him her 
hand and her fortune. — Dboz, ii 10. 

The exaggerations of whidi Calonne was 
the object would be beyond belief, if any- 
thing was incredible of popular credulity 
and passion. It was stated, and generally 
believed, that he had absorbed in four years 
3,000,000,000 francs (£120,000,000). The par- 
liament of Grenoble said—" If vou assemble 
in one mass the whole dilapidations of which 
our annals have preserved a record, from the 
commencement of themonarchv, and during 
the course of fourteen centuries, it would 
hardly compose a sum so enormous as in hia 
hands has disappeared hi four years."— Dro^ 
ii. 10, 11. 
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parliameut failed at the test. By a 
slender majority, the assembled cham- 
bers, including the peers, decided ''that 
the States-General alone had the power 
to consent to such measures; and that 
the parliament was incompetent to re- 
gister them." In coming to this de- 
cision, the majority had no intention of 
really competing the conyooation of 
that body — ^whioh they were well aware 
would speedily extinguish at once their 
own influence and their popularity; 
they thought the king would do any- 
thing rather than convoke that dreaded 
assembly ; that this was the most po- 
pular ground on which to rest their 
opposition, and that thus, without los- 
ing their reputation for patriotism, 
they would preserve the substantial 
advantages of imniunity from the 
heaviest of the direct taxes. But the 
people, passionately desirous of the 
States-General, and delighted at the 
unusual spectacle of a successful resis- 
tance to the royal authority, were en- 
tranced with the decree of the parlia- 
ment; and d'Espr^m^nil, the leader of 
the opposition, was drawn home in 
triumph in his carriage. 

99. Brienne, thus defeated a third 
time, had recourse to measures of se- 
veriiy. By a royal edict on the 15th 
August^ the parliament was exiled to 
Troyes, tiie chief town of Champagne ; 
and the Count de Provence was sent to 
the one court of the parliament, the 
Count d' Artois to the other, to register 
the edicts by force, bb in a. lit deju$tice. 
The former, known for his liberal 
principles, was loudly applauded as he 
passed through the streets on this mis- 
sion; the latter, deemed attached to 
arbitrary maxims, was assailed with 
Buch a storm of hisses and abuse, that 
the commander of his guard ordered 
the men to carry arms, which alone 
dispersed the mob. This event de- 
serves to be noticed as the^«{ collision 
between the crown and the people which 
occurred during the Revolution. The 
decrees were registered by force, in the 
face of formal protests entered on their 
books by both chambers of the parlia- 
ment; but the parliament obeyed the 
mandate, and retired to Troyes, where 
they commenced their sittings, after 



passing a decree, declaring all judg- 
ments legal pronounced there. None, 
however, of the practitioners followed 
them; and, though the courts were 
opened, no one appeared as a suitor, 
and no business was done. The magis- 
trates, however, were consoled for this 
defection by laudatory addresses, which 
showered in upon them from all the 
parliaments of France, in which their 
firmness was extolled to the skies. All 
concurred in demanding the abolition 
of arbitraiy acta, the diminution of 
the public charges, the recall of the 
magistrates, the prosecution of Ca- . 
lonne, and the convocation of the States- 
General* 

100. But too material interests were 
at stake on both sides to permit this 
state of hostility between the crown and 
the parliament of Paris to be of long 
continuance. The magistrates beheld 
with pain the suspension of business 
and entire desertion of their courts, for 
which the laudatory addresses from the 
other parliaments of France afforded 
but a poor compensation; the council- 
lors sighed for the pleasures and the 
profits of the capital; aU were soon 
wearied of the monotony of life in a 
retired provincial town. One by one, 
after a residence of some weeks, they 
began to drop off, and reappear in the 
streets of Paris. Brienne had not less 
pressing motives for desiring an accom- 
modation. The want of money was 
daily becoming more urgent at the 
treasury: the fermentation throughout 
France was alarming: the forced regis- 
tration of the edicts had excited uni- 
versal dissatisfaction; and, in the tem- 
per of the public, it was doubtful 
whether the taxes registered by force 
could be generally collected. In this 
state of matters, it was not long difficult 

• The parliament of Grenoble said : " The 
continued renewal of eoupt d'itatt the forced 
r^strations, the exile of members of parlia- 
ment, the substitution of constraint and rig- 
our for the course of justice, create astonish- 
ment in an enlightened age, hurt a nation 
that loves its king even to idolatry, but which 
is proud and &ee; they freeze the hearts, 
and may in the end break the bonds which 
unite the sovereign to his sulgects and the 
subjects to their sovereign." — Addrette du 
Parlement de Orenoble an Parkment de ParUt 
Sept. 2, 1787; Droz, il 33. 
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to come to an accommodation. Brienne 
adroitly proposed a compromise, by 
virtue of which the two edicts regis- 
tered by force were to be withdrawn, 
and the parliament was to consent to 
the additional mnfftiitne for two yeai-s, 
to be levied equally on all classes, not 
excepting even the princes of the blood- 
royal D'Espr^m^nil vehemently op- 
posed this concession. " You went out 
of Paris," said he, " covered with glory, 
and you will return covered with mud." 
But the methods of seduction at the 
disposal of the court prevailed with the 
majority, and the compromise took 
place. The edict imposing the terri- 
torial tax equally on all was registered, 
and the parliament made a solemn 
entry into Paris amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. This was the first 
example given in France of the gi*eat 
and just principle of the equal taxation 
of all classes; and the first great victory 
over the exclusive privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, gained by the crown, in the 
face of the strenuous resistance of the 
parliaments and the impassioned hos- 
tility of the people. 

101. Although, however, the princi- 
ple involved in the mode according to 
which the new tax was to be levied was 
in the highest degree important, and 
though it was the first step towsutls a 
just and equal distribution of the pub- 
lic burdens, yet the relief, in the first 
instance, afforded by so trifling an ad- 
dition to the receipts of the iareasury, 
was very inconsiderable. It was soon 
apparent that a much more extensive 
measure was necessary; and Brienne, 
overjoyed at-his recent success, came to 
the parliament with a proposal which 
revealed at once the necessitous state of 
the exchequer, and the magnitude of 
the burdens on the nation which would 
be necessary to relieve it. He proposed 
to borrow immediately 420,000,000 
francs (£16,800,000), to be paid up in 
the course of five years ;* and in order 

* The loans were to be paid up aa follows :— 



In 1788, . 

1789, . 

1790, . 

1791, . 

1792, . 



Franca. £ 

190,000,000 or 4,800,000 
90,000,000 - 8,600,000 
80,000,000 - 8,200,000 
70,000,000 • 2,800,000 
60,000,000 - 2,400,000 
— SouuLViB, vL 186t 



to induce the magistrates to record, 
that is, give legal validity to those large 
loans, he pledged the royal word that 
the States-General should be assembled 
before that time expired. As a reason 
for not convoking them at an earlier 
period, he stated, that by the year 1792 
the income of the state would be equal 
to its expenditure ; and that thus the 
national representatives, without being 
disquieted by the pressing concerns of 
finance, would be able to give their un- 
divided attention to the means of social 
amelioration. An edict was also pro- 
posed giving additional liberty and se- 
curity to the Huguenots. To give 
greater solemnity to this proposal, it 
was determined that the king should 
attend in person, and announce the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution, 
and in particular assert, in the most un- 
qualified manner, for the crown, the 
right 6f determining where and when 
the States-Genei*al were to be assem- 
bled. 

102. " It belongs to me alone," said 
Louis, "to judge of the utility or neces- 
sity of these assemblies ; and I will 
never permit that you should demand 
with indiscretion what you should 
await from my judgment The Keeper 
of the Seals will inform you, that as 
soon as the state is liberated from its 
debts, I will with pleasure communi- 
cate l^e measures which I shall have 
taken to render that situation dm*abl& 
The nation will then see its finances 
re-established; agriculture and com- 
merce encouraged under the auspices 
of liberty; a formidable navy, a regene- 
rated army, a new harbour in the Chan- 
nel, to secure the glory of the French 
flag ; and the means of public education 
generally diflPiised." The Buke of Or- 
leans, from the commencement of the 
assembly, had been observed to evince 
marks of the utmost agitation ; and at 
length he said, " Sire ! I venture to ask 
your majesty if this sitting is a lit de 
justice f" — " It is a tiance royale" an- 
swered the king. " Nevertheless," re- 
plied the duke, " I see nothing around 
me which does not characterise a lit de 
justice; and your faithful subjects ven- 
tured to hope that your majesty would 
not again have had recourse to a step 
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contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 
I supplicate jou, sire I to permit me to 
lay on the table of the oourt a declara- 
tion that I regard this registration as 
illegal It will be necessary, to relieye 
the persons present at the deliberation, 
to add that it is done by the express 
command of your maj^ty." "Who 
can hear/' said Sallier, ** of a proposal 
to register at once loans to so enormous 
an amount as four hundred and twenty 
millions. This is a combination of aU 
that is most disastrous in perpetual and 
life-rent loans. Can we expect that the 
parliament will consent to such a mea- 
sure, when, if done by any son of a 
family, it would immediately be an- 
nulled by the courts of law ? Can we 
hope for any stability in a plan of 
finance, when, within the last eight 
years, no less than four finance minis- 
ters have been called to the helm? 
Sire ! the remedy for the wounds of the 
state has been pointed out by your par- 
liament : it is to be found m the con- 
Tocation of the States-Qeneral ; and, to 
be of any avail, they must be assembled 
immediately." After a long and stormy 
discussion, the parliament resolved that 
they could not register the edict for 
establishiog the loans. This was a mor- 
tal stroke to the court, for it deprived 
them at once of resources now become 
indispensable. Next day the Duke of 
Orleans was exiled to his estate of Vil- 
lers-Cotterets ; and Freteau and the 
Abb^ Sabatier were sent to the Bastile, 
on the charge of having assisted at con- 
ferences at the Palais Royal tending to 
dethrone the reigning family, and sub- 
stitute the Duke of Orleans in its room. 
103. This severity was keenly felt by 
the Duke of Orleans, whose ambition 
never made him forget his pleasures, 
and who sighed in the seclusion of 
Villers-Cotterets for the society of Ma- 
dame Bufibn, with whom he had long 
had a liaison, and the pleasures of the 
Folic deChartres, at Paris. But the par- 
liament was not discouraged. Next day 
Duport introduced a motion to declare 
lettretds cachet illegal, nuU, and con- 
trary alike to national law and natural 
right, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. A resolution was adopted soon 
after, loudly demanding guarantees for 



personal freedom; the king, by Bri- 
enne's direction, annulled that decree, 
upon which the parliament passed other 
resolutions still more stringent, declar- 
ing arbitrary imprisonments contrary 
to imprescriptible right, and demanding 
the recall of the exiled members, not as 
men of rank, but as men and French 
citizens.* Other addresses followed, in 
which it was stated that the parliament 
were well aware that those measures 
did not originate with the king, but 
emanated from another source ; desig- 
nating thus, by an oblique insinuation, 
the queen as the author of the public 
divisions. Meanwhile the edict for 
the protection of the Protestants, which 
was again brought forward, met with 
the most violent opposition, especially 
from d'Espr^m^nil and the other zeal- 
ous patriots, though it went no further 
than authorising the registry of their 
births, marriages, and deaths, without 
removing any of their other civil disa- 
bilities. But at length it was registered 
by a large majority. Before this the 
Duke of Orleans had been permitted to 
return, first to the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and at length to the Palais Royal ; 
and l^e imprisonment of Freteau and 
Sabatier was commuted into exile from 
Paris to the charming Isles d'Hieres in 
the Mediterranean, near Toulon. But 
the beneficial effect of all these lenient 
measures was obviated by the cupidity 
of Brienne, who exchanged his arch- 
bishopric of Toulouse for that of Sens, 
which was much more lucrative, and 
the incumbent of which had recently 
died. His ecclesiastical appointments 
had now reached the enormous amount 
of 678,000 francs (£27,000) a-year— a 
scandalous accumiilation for a single 



• "Various fiftcts, suffidently well known," 
said they in their address to the king, ' ' prove 
that the nation, now more enlightened as to 
its real interests, is disposed, even among the 
humblest classes, to receive from your ma- 
jesty the greatest good which a King can 
concede to Iiis subjects— Liberty. It is this 
•ood, sire, which your parliament has just 
lemanded^ in the name of a srenerous and 
faithful people. It is not merely a prince of 
your own blood, it is not merely two magis- 
trates that your parliament demands in the 
name of the laws and of reason : it is three 
Frenchmen— It is three human beinga."— 
Droz, iL 48. 
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prelate, especially when disposing of 
the patronage of the crown.* 

104. Still, however, no money was 
got, and the condition of the finances 
daily rendered it more indispensable. 
The campte rendu for 1788 was publish- 
ed in May, and admitted a deficit of 
161,000,000 francs (^86,440,000) in a 
period of profound peace.+ It was no 
wayv surprising that the deficiency had 
80 rapidly increased, when it is recol- 
lected that both the Notables and par- 
liaments constantly refosed their sanc- 
tion to any new taxes, and had done so 
for ten years, even to pay the interest 
of the loans which had been contracted 
during the American War, which they 
themselves had forced upon an unwill- 
ing sovereign. The time had now ar- 
rived when it had become necessary 
either to discover somepracticablemode 
of levying taxes to meet the public exi- 
gencies, or to proclaim a national bank- 
ruptcy. Temporaiyexpedientshadbeen 
exhausted; an entire change in the mode 
of obtaining supplies was indispensable. 
The plan which Brienne had matured, 
in conjunction withLamoignon, an able 
andintrepidoldman, who wasthe keeper 
of the seals, was tlds : he proposed to 
establish a new court at Paris, to be 
called the OourPUnUre, which was alone 
to be intrusted with the registration of 
edicts over the whole kingdom. This 
court was to be composed of the chan- 
cellor, the keeper of the seals of the high- 
est chamber of the parliament of Paris, 
of some other elevated functionaries, the 
princes of the blood, the peers, ten coun- 
cillora of state, and of a member of 
every provincial parliament^ and two 
from theparliamentof Paris. The mem- 
bers of the court were to be nominated 
by the king, but to hold their appoint- 

* In addition to thi% he received from a 
single catting of wood on one of his benefices 
900,000 francs (£S6,000X ^ the year 1788.— 
Dro^ L 52, note. 

t So entirely had the public now lost con- 
fidence in the eomptes rendut, published by 
the court, that though this one admitted ao 
large a deficit^ yet government, to make it 
credited that it was not still larger, were 
obliged to submit the public accounts, with 
all the vouchers, to throe accountants of the 
capital, Didelot, St Amand, and Salverte, 
who reported in &your of the accuracy of the 
financial statement.— Soulavi^ vi. ise. 



ments for life, and be irremovable. The 
court was to have power to remonstrate 
on edicts proposed-for its consideration, 
and the king was to determine on the 
objections submitted to him. At the 
same time, the parliament of Paris was 
to be reduced to seventy-six members, 
less than half its present nmnber, in or* 
der to exclude l^e young councOlors, 
with whom the chief opposition origi- 
nated. 

105. The utmost pains were taken to 
keep this design secret, in order that it 
might be put in force at once by a lit 
de jtutiee at VersaiUes, before the par- 
liament had time to take measures for 
rousing the nation to resist it. A print- 
ing-press was established in the most 
secret manner, at that town, to throw 
off the requisite proclamations announc* 
ing this great change to the public ; and 
a double row of guards surrounded the 
buUding, to prevent any communica- 
tion witi^ the outside. But in spite of 
all this vigilance, one of the workmen 
employed succeededin throwinga proof 
of ^e proposed edicts enclosed in a ball 
of day, to an emissary of d'Espr^m^nil 
who was in attendance to receive intel- 
ligence on the outside. The project thus 
got wind, and the parliament took fire. 
D'Bspr^m^nil unfolded the designs of 
the court in an impassioned speech. 
"We have only," said he, "a few hours 
left to protest : let us do so with the 
energy of men of honour, with the val- 
our of courageous and faithful subjects. 
When a reason for terror is about to be 
spread abroad through the land, let the 
nation at least have the consolation of 
knowing that none of us will be severed 
from the companions of our labours. 
Tou have seen from the edict which has 
been read, what a ridiculous represen- 
tation the ministers have given of their 
proposed assembly, where our kings are 
to confer with their great vassals. It is 
by the aid of such a phantom that they 
have persuaded the king to disengage 
himself from his solemn promises, and 
elude the convocation of ^e States-G^ 
neraL The nation, however, will not 
forget the monarch's words ; it will not 
foi^t what we have done to restore to 
it its rights. After the honour of hav- 
ing made so noble an attempt^ thers 
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remains still a higher one before 
that of suffering punishment for our 
fidelity to the constitution of the king- 
dom." He then proposed that they 
should all take an oath never to form a 
partof any assembly but the parliament, 
composed of the same persons, and en- 
joying the same privileges as at present. 
The oath was unanimously taken, and 
served as the prelude to the celebrated 
/eu dePaume, which convulsed France 
eleven months afterwards. Moved by 
the general enthusiasm and these gene- 
rous sentiments, the united chambers of 
the parliament adopted and recorded a 
dignified protest, which deserves a place 
in histoiy, as an authentic record of 
whaty in i^e estimation of the Mends 
of freedom, and probably in truth, was 
the old constitution of France.* 

106. The government was confounded 

* The parliament^ ' ' warned by the public no- 
toriety of the blows which, in stiikinff the ma* 
gistraOT, threatened the nation ; and consid- 
ering that the resistance of the x>arliament to 
the two imposts— its declaration of inability to 
accord the subsidies— its entreaties to obtain a 
meeting of the States-General— caused these 
attacks of ministers upon the magistracy ; con- 
sidering that these attacks had no other aim 
than that of veiling, if possible, past extrava- 
gances without having recourse to the States- 
General, and that the principle manifestly 
adopted by ministers of takmg their own 
will as the sole law discloses the fieital pro- 
ject of annihilating the principles of the 
monarchy— Decrees that France is a mon- 
archy governed by a king according to the 
lawsHHSome of the most fiindamental of which 
embrace and concern the rights of the house 
reiffning, in its descendants, from male to 
male, in the order of primogeniture ; the 
right of the nation to accord freely subsicUes 
by the instrumentality of the States-General 
constitutionally assembled; the independence 
of the magistratea^ the customs and conven- 
tions of the provinces, the duties of the courts 
to attest the wishes of the Idng, and to ordain 
that they be enrolled lehen in eonfornUtif vHth 
the law$s the right of each citizen to be 
brought before no others than his natural 
Judges, and the right of not beinf arrested 
unless to be placed in the hands of a compe- 
tent tribunal" ThexMurliamentaddedfurther, 
' ' that all the magistrates r^ected any position 
different fi*om that they at present occupied ; 
and that, in case the maglstracnr should be 
dismissed, the parliament placed the present 
act in the hands of the kmg, of his august 
family, of the peers of the realm, of the 
States-General, and of each of the orders, 
united or ieparated, representing the nation." 
^Protestation du Partement de Paris, 2 Mai 
1788 ; SouLAViB, vi. 187, 188 : and Lacret- 
ELLB, vi. 248, 244. 
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by this intrepid and dignified assertion 
of the principles of a constitutional 
monarchy ; and, being resolute not to 
be defeated, they determined to put in 
practice the power of a military one. 
Lettrea de cachet were issued against 
d'Esprdm^nil and Montsabert, the lead- 
ers of the opposition, who took refuge 
in the bosom of the parliament, which 
assembled in great strength on this mo- 
mentous crisis. The parliament pro- 
tested against their seizure, declared 
that it " put them under the protection 
of the king of the law," and ordered the 
preparation of a representation to the 
king, against the prosecution of measures 
which would "draglegitimate authority 
and public liberty into an abyss, from 
whence all the zeal of the magistrates 
would be unable to extricate it." Mean- 
while an immense crowd assembled 
roxmd their hall, in the deepest anxiety 
as to the issue of a contest which would 
apparently determine whether France 
was to become a constitutional or re- 
main a despotic monarchy. The most 
violent cries were heard from the as- 
sembled multitude : ^* We will make a 
rampart for d'Espr^m^nil with our bo- 
dies," resounded on all sides. Loud 
cheers followed the arrival of the peers, 
who repaired to the parliament to stand 
by the defenders of public liberty in 
this extremity; but all cries ceased, and 
a deathlike silence prevailed, when the 
Marquis d'AgouBt, aide-major of the 
Qardes Fran^aises, arrived at the head 
of a battalion of the household troops, 
with fixed bayonets, preceded by a com- 
pany of sappers with their hatchets on 
their shoulders, and followed by a body 
of the Swiss guards. 

107. "Where are Messrs d'Espr^m^nil 
and Montsabert ? " said d' Agousty with 
a faltering voice, as he entered the hall 
and cast his eye round the august as- 
sembly. "We are all d'Espr^m^nils 
and Montsaberts: since you do not 
know them, take us all," answered the 
whole magistrates. D'Agoust, who acted 
throughout with the most perfect temper 
and politeness, withdrew for the nighty 
but returned next morning at eleven 
o'clock with an officer of the court, who 
was ordered, on pain of imprisonment, 
to point them out " On my honour," 
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said the officer, " I do not see them." 
D'Agoust was again about to retire to 
obtam new orders, thinking they were 
really not there; but d'Espr^m^nil, 
touched with the devotion of the officer, 
called him back and said, " I, sir, am 
d'Espr^m^nil, one of those whom you 
seek : my honour forbids me to submit 
to arbitrary orders; if I resist, have 
your soldiers orders to lay their hands 
on me ? " " Do you doubt it," replied 
d'Agoust, "if you resist?" "I will fol- 
low you then," interrupted d'Espr^- 
m^nil, "to avoid such a profanation of 
the sanctuary of the laws. Let us re- 
tire by a back staircase, to avoid a crowd 
which might endanger the execution of 
your orders." He then laid on the table 
of the assembly a protest against the 
violence of which he and Montsabert 
were the objects, and declared that he 
regarded the orders of which that vio- 
lence was the result as having been ob- 
tained by surprise from a just king. He 
conjured his colleagues not to be dis- 
couraged — to forget him, and attend 
only to the public interest. He recom- 
mended his family to their kindness, 
and declared that, whatever might be 
his fate, he would glory to his dying hour 
in professing their principles. Bowing 
then respectfully to the assembly, he 
descended with a firm step to d'Agoust, 
followed by Montsabert, and was con- 
ducted to the Isle of St Marguerite, one 
of the Hieres. The parlisunent, after 
protesting against the whole violence, 
and recording their admiration of the 
courageous patriotism of the arrested 
members, separated after a continued 
meeting of thirty hours.* 

« "The court, strongly moved by the de- 
plorable spectacle of two magistrates violent- 
ly torn Irom the very sanctiuiry of the laws, 
in the> midst of armed men who had violated 
the asylum of liberty, has decreed : That it 
be represented to his mf^esty the king, tiiat 
he would have been deeply affected had he 
witnessed the sad and gloomy silence which 
preceded, aocompaniea| and followed, the 
execution of these rigorous orders in tile 
midst of a most respectable assembly, and 
the noble pride with which the deported 
magistrates met the blow which has struck 
them, their sensibility to which is shared by 
all the peers and magistrates of France, as if 
this disgrace were personal to each of them." 
—ProUt du Parliament de ParU, 8 Mai 1788 ; 
BOULAVII^ vi. 191. 



108. It is difficult to form a concep- 
tion of the enthusiasm which these dra- 
matic scenes, and the calm yet resolute 
conduct of the parliament of Paris, ex- 
cited over all fVance. That body had 
now placed itself at the head of the na- 
tional movement; sacrificing, or not 
perceiving, its individual interests, it 
had imited with the people in demand- 
ing the States-Qeneral; and, by declaring 
that it had no power to register the pro- 
posed taxes, it had in effect rendered 
their convocation unavoidable. The im- 
prisonment of some of its members on 
account of their patriotic efforts, their 
temperate yet courageous conduct,' ex- 
cited a universal enthusiasm. D'Esprd- 
m^nil was the object of unbounded in- 
terest; his words when arrested were 
everywhere repeated : for a short period 
he was the idol of popular admiration. 
Alarming fermentation began to pre- 
vail in the capital; it rapidly spread 
to the ^ovinces; the parliaments of 
Rennes, Bordeaux, Lille, Toulouse, Aix, 
and other places, passed strong resolu- 
tions applauding the conduct of the par- 
liament of Paris, and were assailed by 
similar military violence; and the whole 
kingdom was agitated by those mingled 
hopes and fears which are the food of 
revolutionary passion. 

109. On the day after the arrest of 
d'Espr^m^nil the parliament was di- 
rected to assemble at Yersailles, where 
the king held a bed of justice. The 
monarch addressed the magistrates with 
a mournful countenance, and in accents 
in which the profound grief of his heart 
was clearly evinced. "No measure," 
said he, " has been attempted for the 
public good for the last year, which has 
not been thwarted by the parliament of 
Paris; and its factious opposition has 
been immediately imitated by all the 
other parliaments in the kingdom. The 
result of their resistance has been the 
stoppage of the most necessary and in- 
teresting improvements in the laws, the 
suspension of judicial business, the 
weakening of national credit^ even the 
shaking of the social edifice, and dis- 
turbance of the public tranquillity. I 
owe it to my people, to myself to my 
successors, to repress similar attempts. 
Compelled by stem necessity to punish 
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some magistrates, I did so with regret; 
and I would rather prevent than repress 
the repetition of their offences. I have 
no wi^ to destroy the parliaments; I 
wish only to bring them back to their 
duty, and their legal institution. I 
would convert a moment of crisis into 
a salutary epoch; commence the refor- 
mation of the judicial body by that of 
the tribunals of law; promote the rapid 
distribution of justice to the poor; con- 
fide anew to the nation the exercise of 
its legitimate rights, which are never at 
variance with wose of the sovereign; 
and impress upon the kingdom l^at 
unity of laws, without which the very 
number of its provinces becomes an 
evlL The parliament was a single body 
when Philippe le Bel rendered it sta- 
tionary at Paris. What is necessary to 
a great kingdom is a single king, a single 
law, a single assembly for its registi*a- 
tion : numerous inferior courts, to de- 
termine summarily the greater number 
of processes; higher courts or parlia- 
ments, for i^e decision of those of a 
more weighty description: a supreme 
courts the depositary of the laws com- 
mon to the whole kingdom; in fine, 
States-General assembled, not once only, 
but on all occasions when the interest 
of the state requires it. Such is the 
restoration which my love for my sub- 
jects has prepared, and which I now 
consecrate to their happiness." 

110. Lamoignon, the keeper of the 
seals, then detailed the intentions of 
the king in six edicts, which were regis- 
tered as in a bed of justice without ob- 
servation by the parliament. Prepared 

* The first edict introduced several valu- 
able regulations for the more rapid admini- 
stration of justice. 

The second reduced the parliament of Paris 
to one grand chamber, with subdiyisions for 
the different departments of business. It 
was reduced to seventy-three councillors and 
nine presidents. 

The third introduced the most valuable re- 
forms, long required and loudly called for, in 
every department of the criminal law. It 
swept away at once all the cruel punishments 
which had so long shocked the increasing 
humanity^ of the age, and provided against 
the principal abuses of criminal procedui^. 
The frightful pimishment of the wheel was 
abolished; an interval was provided between 
sentence and execution, to enable the evi- 
dence to be laid before the king ; torture, 
both before and after sentence, was declared 



with great care by Lamoignon andMale- 
sherbes,thelatterofwhomhad now been 
restored to the ministry, they contained 
the elements of practical good govern- 
ment; and, if accepted by the parlia- 
ments, and acted upon by them in the 
same patriotic spirit in which they were 
conceived, they might have prevented 
the Revolution; for they began the great 
work of reform at the right end, by the 
redress of experienced evils, not the 
conferring of untried powers.* But all 
was lost upon the pai'liament; the ex- 
citement of men's minds rendered them 
incapable of appreciatiag the most va- 
luable practicid reforms when brought 
within their reach, if not accompanied 
by theoretical innovation and the peril- 
ous gift of power. That the changes in- 
troduced by the six edicts would have 
been an immense improvement on the 
laws and institutions of France, by pro- 
viding for their uniformity and abolish- 
ing their cruelty, wiU probably be dis- 
puted by none who have any practical 
acquaintance with human affairs; and 
that they were suitable to the wants of 
the country is decisively proved by the 
f act^ that they were all, within two years 
aft^:wards, adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly, with the entire concurrence 
of the nation. But, coming, as they 
did, from the free gift of the king, they 
neither excited attention nor awaken- 
ed gratitude. Jealousy of the Cowr 
PUniere which was to be establi^ed, 
irritation at the abridgment of its own 
jurisdiction, rendered the parliament of 
Paris insensible to all the benefits which 
the country would derive from the 

illegal ; criminal trials were to be conducted 
in public, and counsel allowed to the accused ; 
the crime of which the accused was found 
guilty was to be specified in the sentence, and 
no punishment to be permitted but what Che 
law prescribed for the offence. * 

The fourth established the courpUniire^ for 
the registration of taxes and for other elevated 
Amotions; which has been already described. 

The fifth restricted the jurisdiction of the 
parliament of Paris, and established certain 
local courts, styled grands bailliages, in its 
stead, in the places detached from its juris- 
diction. 

Bv the edxth and last edict, all the courts 
of the kingdom were declared in a state of 
vacation — ^in other words, suspended — ^till the 
new courts of law were in fml operation.— 
Sallisb, Annaks Franfaiset, viii. 168-174; 
and Webeb, i. 216, 216. 
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changes; the edicts were received in 
sullen silence; and the first thing the 
coundllQrs did, when the assembly was 
dissolved, was to meet in private, and 
protest against them all. Soon after, 
they wrote officially to the king, de- 
claring that they declined to execute 
any of the edicts, or interfere in any 
way with their administration. 

111. Brienne, however, soon found 
that the new machineiy which he had 
established could not be put in motion. 
The excitement produced by the re- 
sistance of the parliament of Paris, imi- 
tated as it was by that of all the other 
parliaments in France, was such, that 
it was found impossible to get other 
magistrates to supply their place. The 
High Court of CMtelet at Paris was 
the first to set this example. Over all 
France, a similar coup ditixt had been 
attempted as at Paris, on the same day; 
but the resistance was everywhei'e the 
same : the old courts were suspended, 
but adequate persons could frequently 
not be found to fill the new ones. The 
members of inferior courts erected into 
great bailliages, indeed, cordially ap- 
proved of the change, and strongly sup- 
ported it ; but their influence was in- 
considerable compared to that of the 
parliaments, which were all on the 
other side, and the abilities and infor- 
mation of the new functionaries were 
seldom equal to the duties to which 
they were called. Pressed by the ne- 
cessitous state of the exchequer, Bri- 
enne, as a last resource, convoked an 
extraordinaiy assembly of the clergy, 
hoping that in them, at least, the crown, 
in its last extremity, would find sup- 
porters ; and that, by consenting to the 
imposition of the du-ect taxes on then* 
extensive possessions, or by voting a 
gratuitous giffc in lieu of these, they 
would furnish a considerable relief to 
the public treasury. But here, too, he 
experienced the same resistance as from 
the other privileged bodies : the clergy 
readily divined what was expected of 
them, and instead of voting the ex- 
pected gift, they imitated the example 
of the Notables and parliament, and 
eluded the demand by representing, 
that the States-Qenend could alone 
sanction the imposition of new burdens, 



and that their immediate convocation 
kad become indispensable. Juign^, 
archbishop of Paris, a prelate of an 
austere and irreproachable life, was the 
leader of this imexpected opposition. 
They remonstrated, in an especial man- 
ner, against the alarming principle, that 
the clergy were to be subjected to the 
taille ; and even insisted, that the in- 
vestigation as to the frauds committed 
in evading the last vingtUme should 
be discontinued.* The people, carried 
away by the spirit of factious oppo- 
sition to everything which emanate 
from the crown, loudly applauded the 
assertion of these unjust exclusive pri- 
vileges. It was hard to say whether 
they were most vehement in supporting 
the nobility or the clergy, in the main- 
tenance of these invidious distinctions; 
everything was patriotic, so as it em- 
barrassed and weakened tiie king. Thus 

• "Our sUenoe," said the clergy, "would 
be a crime of which the nation ana posterity 
could never absolve u& Your mi^esty has 
put into operation in the lit de Justice of the 
8th May, a great movement^ affecting thingps 
and persons. We might have hoped that if 
such a revolution must happen, it shotUd fuwe 
/oUoteed rather than preceded the meeting qfthe 
Statet'Qeneral. The constitution of the king- 
dom is, that all the laws are devised in the 
privy council of the sovereign, and then veri- 
fied and published in his open and permanent 
councils. The will of the king, which has not 
been developed by his courts^ mav be regard- 
ed as his momentary wish. It does not ao- 
qmxe that majesty which assures its execu- 
tion and obedience, until the opinions and re- 
monstrances of your courts have been heard 
in your privy council. . . . The French 
people, sire, is not taxable at will. The 
Franks were a free people. The kings lived 
upon their demesnes and upon the presents 
made to them at the Champ-de-Mars. The 
three orders appeared at the States-General, 
when the subsidies were granted out o/good 
wUl and special favour, from liberali^ and 
courtesy, which could not be interpreted as 
a servitude upon the subjects, nor as a new 
right for the sovereign. Such is the ancient 
law of the kingdom, preserved intact in the 
states of the country. The clergy in their 
assemblies present to-day its principles and 
forms ; they have always preserved and main- 
tained them. If these liberties are nopended, 
they are not destroyed ; if parliament have 
sanctioned the imposts by their especial au- 
thority, they had a colourable title. The 
poll-tax, the twentieth, and all the fiiscal ex- 
tensions, were introduced furtively: it is 
time to dedare them invalid."— 2{eifumfmiur« 
du Clenf^, 15th June 1788 ; Sallier, Annales 
Francdises, viii. 824, 856 ; and Soulavib, vi. 
198, 200. 
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the Notables, the parliaments, and the 
clergy successively refused to surrender 
one tittle of their exclusive privileges, 
and obstinately resisted all the mea- 
sures proposed by government calcu- 
lated to effect legislative improvements, 
and strengthen the crown, by restoring 
the finances; and in doing so they were 
all cordially supported by the nation. 
They all concurred in demanding, each 
in a louder tone than its predecessor, 
the convocation of the States-Gteneral ; 
and the first thing the States-Qeneral 
did was to destroy them alL 

112. Troubles of a very serious kind 
broke out in many parts of France, in 
consequence of the attempt to intro- 
duce the Govt PUnUre at Paris ; and 
the rural noblesse, in the disturbed pro- 
vinces, generally took part with the par- 
liaments. It was in the pays tTStats, 
which already possessed fitUe States- 
General of their own, that these chiefly 
appeared — an ominous circumstance as 
to what might be expected of the whole 
nation, when a similar assembly wa^ 
brought together from every part of 
thecoxmtry. In B^am, which had from 
time immemorial possessed estates of 
its own, and in which a strong inde- 
pendent spirit had always prevailed, the 
nobles met> and addressed an energetic 
remonstrance to the Duke de Quiche, 
who had been sent down on the part 
of the king to allay the disturbances.* 
Supported by the whole nobles of the 
country, the cleigy, and the Tiers Etat, 
the parliament resolved to set at nought 
the royal edict, and not discontinue its 
functions. In Dauphin^, another payt 
d*itaUy the effervescence assumed a still 
more alarming character. No sooner 

• "Behold," said they, "the cradle of the 
great Henry ; and under that sacred stand- 
ard the Bemais fear not death. They feel in 
their veins the blood of their ancestors, who 
placed the princes cf the hotue of Bourbon 
upon the throne. We are not rebels. We claim 
our contract and fideli^ to his oath in a king 
whom we love. The Bemais is bom firee— 
he will not die a slave. A great king has 
said it, ' He is readv to sacrifice his fortune 
for the king; ' but let the king respect his 
contract witii us. Let him expect every- 
thing from our love, nothing from violence. 
We will pour forth our blood in defending 
the state against its enemies ; but let none 
come to demand our lives when we stand in 
defence of liberty."— Soulavi^ vL 205. 



was intelligence received that their pro- 
vincial parliament was suspended, tiian 
the tocsin soimded in the mountains. 
Menacing groups of highlanders de- 
scended from the elevated valleys : Gre- 
noble was attacked, the gates forced, the 
guard of the intendant of the province 
dispersed, and the dispossessed magi- 
strates conducted, amidst loud shouts, 
to the old hall of justice, where they 
were obliged to resume their functions. 
Happily, at this critical jxmcture, the 
military noblesse of the pi-ovince as- 
sembled, and, by heading, obtained the 
direction of the movement. Three hun- 
dred landowners, of that order, swore 
on their swords to defend the rights of 
the province to the last drop of their 
blood ; and a general rendezvous of the 
whole of Dauphin^ was appointed to be 
held forthwith at Yizile, to take the 
oath of fidelity to their cotintry on the 
tomb of the Chevalier Bayard. They 
assembled there, accordingly, in such 
force that the governor of the pro- 
vince, the old Marshal de Yaux, a man 
of known firmness of character, wrote to 
the king, that he could not prevent the 
meeting though he had twenty thou- 
sand men under his orders. Five hun- 
dred nobles of Dauphin^ met with the 
cleigy and deputies of the Tiers Etat 
of the province, and appointed as their 
secretary, Mounibb, tiie judge-royal of 
Grenoble, a man of an upright and 
honourable character, afterwa^ well 
known in the commencement of the 
Revolution.t They declared "infam- 
ous, and traitors to their country," all 

t Jean Joseph Mounier, bom at Grenoble 
on the 12th November 1768, was the son of a 
worthy and respectable citizen of that place. 
At first he was desirous of entering the army, 
but the rigid rules which at that period con- 
fined the higher ranks of that career to young 
men of aristocratic birth rendered this im- 
possible. He then became a merchant, but 
soon tired of that profession, and at length 
took to the law, and passed at the bar in 
Grenoble in 1779. At tne age of twenty-six 
he was appointed to the office of judge-royal 
in that city ; and with such assidmty and 
talent did he discharge its duties, that, dur- 
ing six years that he held the office, there was 
omy one of his judgments appealed from. In 
the intervals of his judicial labours he culti- 
vated natural history, and entered with ar- 
dour upon the study of public law and poli- 
tics. Similarity of study and inclinations 
made him early contract a close intimacy 
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who should take office in the courts 
established by Brienne; and unani- 
mously passed resolutions demanding 
the recall of the parliament of Dau- 
phin^, and the resumption of its func- 
tions without any abridgment ; the as- 
sembly of the States-Qeneral ; the con- 
Yocation of the estates of the province 
in a gmgle ehamberf wUh the Tiers Etat 
eqwd in number to the other membera ; 
their immediate union with the other 
provinces; and declaring their deter- 
mination to resist the payment of all 
taxes till the States-Qeneral were as- 
sembled, and the deposed magistrates 
restored. 

113. In Dauphin^ the vehemence of 
popular excess was prevented by the 
nobles putting themselves at the head 
of the movement^ and the wisdom with 
which they were directed by Mounier. 
But it was not thus in Brittany, where 
the governor of the province, Count de 
Thiard, prohibited the assembling of 
the estates, and the nobles were at once 
brought into collision with the royal 
authority. It was well known that the 
king would not permit the military to 
use their arms against the people ; and, 
in fact^ secret orders to that effect had 

with several Eiiglish trayellen, who were 
attracted to Grenoble by the romantic beau- 
ties of its environa, particularly the inimit- 
able passes which lead up to the Grande 
Chartreuse : and from them he imbibed that 
profound admiration for a constitutional go- 
vemment) and the forms of the English par- 
liament^ which distinguished him through- 
out his political career. When the jparua- 
ment of Paris, in August 1787, gave the sig- 
nal for general resistance to the government 
in r^^ard to the proposed duty on stamps, 
he took an active inrt in the parliament of 
GrenoUe in foUowing up the movement; 
and his great weight as a judge gave him the 
lead in their deliberations. Be was an able^ 
upright^ and patriotic man ; his sense of jus- 
tice was profound, his passion for liberly dis- 
interested—no one meant more sincerely to 
do good to his country: and yet, on the 
opening of the States-General in 1789, few. 
did it^ by imprudent zeal, more essential 
injury. Of that no one was soon more tho- 
roughly sensible than himself. He was, early 
in the Revolution, denounced as a traitor at 
Paris, and obliged to fly fk:>om France ; and 
the latter years of his life, down to his death 
in 1806, were devoted to combating, with on- 
cere and honourable zeal, those ideas of equal- 
ity, in promoting which, at first, he had borne 
■o prominent a varL—Biographie UniveneUe, 
zxx. 310^21 (Mounixb)l 



already been given, so that the prohi- 
bition met wiQi no attention. The very 
day after it was issued, a hundred and 
thirty nobles drew up a protest^ in which 
they " declared infamous all those who 
should accept any place either in the 
new courts, or uie administration of 
the province, contrary to its laws and 
constitution," and delivered it to the 
governor. Twelve hundred gentlemen 
assembled at St Brieux and Rennes, 
and deputed twelve of their number to 
bear the remonstrances of the estates 
of Brittany to the king, but with a po- 
sitive order not to see either Brienne 
or Lamoignon. Ko sooner did they ar- 
rive in Paris than they attended the 
meetings of the liberal leaders, who 
afterwards took so prominent a part 
in the Revolution — particularly the 
Dukes of Rohan and Praalin, Lafay- 
ette, Boisgelin, and others. The twelve 
deputies were forthwith sent to the Baa- 
tile. Upon this, violent disturbances 
broke out in Rennes, Nantes, and the 
chief towns of the province; the mili- 
tary were publicly insulted ; mobs pa- 
raded the Streets without resistance, 
and the officers, indignant at the jmui- 
sive inaction to which they were con- 
strained, protested against it in a so- 
lemn instrument^ and endeavoured to 
vindicate their outraged honour by a 
duel of fifteen of their number against 
fifteen Breton nobles. Symptoms of 
insubordination even appeared in some 
regiments. The officers of one — ^that 
of Bassigny — ^publidy protested against 
the orders with the execution of which 
they were intrusted ; and the weakness 
of tiie governor of the province was ex- 
cused, perhaps justified, by the doubt 
whether his troops could be relied on 
for acting against the people. In lieu 
of the twelve imprisoned deputies, the 
province sent up eighteen others to lay 
their remonstrances before the king: 
an order not to enter Paris, or approach 
the court, was disregarded ; the clergy 
of the whole province agreed to ad- 
dresses requiring the liberation of the 
imprisoned deputies, the restoration of 
the parliament of the province, and the 
convocation of the States-Qeneral; and 
to such a length did the general en- 
thusiasm proceed, that many Breton 
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officers, holding commissions in the 
guards, resigned them, and hastened to 
their homes, to stand by their country 
in the hour of danger. 

114. Matters now looked sufficiently 
ominous for the royal authority, in the 
temper both of the capital and the pro- 
vinces; but, serious as those difficul- 
ties were, they were outdone by those 
arising from tbe exhausted state of the 
public exchequer. Brienne preserved 
his accustomed indifference. " Every- 
thing," said he, " is foreseen and pro- 
vided for — even a civil war. The king 
shall be obeyed ; the king knows how 
to cause his authority to be respected." 
But these vague assurances did not re- 
plenish the exchequer, and it was at 
length announced that all the resources 
were exhausted : that there remained 
only 400,000 francs (£16,000) in the 
royal treasury; and that, without some 
extraordinary resource, the public cre- 
ditors, whose dividends fell due in Au- 
gust next, could not be paid. This 
brought matters to a crisis. Brienne, 
having failed in his application to the 
nobles, the parliaments, and the cleigy, 
resolved to endeavour to propitiate the 
Tiers Etat, at once the wealthiest and 
the most numerous class in the state, 
from whose gratitude he hoped to ob- 
tain that assistance which he had sought 
in vain fr^^m the justice or patriotism 
of the privileged classes. On 8th Au- 
gust, an edict appeared coirvoKiNa the 
States-GbneralfobthbIbt Hat 1789. 
The C<mr PUni^e and edicts of 8th 
May were meanwhile suspended till 
that event took place, so that the old 
parliamente resumed their functions. 
Nothing was said as to the form of their 
convocation, the qualifications of the 
electors, or whether they were to vote 
by order or by head. As if, too, it had 
been intended purposely to excite the 
people to the highest piteh on these 
vitid points, an ordinance appeared 
soon after, which not only auftiorised 
the municipal authorities .to tender 
their advice to government on the ap- 
proaching emergency, but invited all 
private persons to come forward with 
their ideas and plans, as to the best 
method of convoking them, and to pub- 
lish them for the public information. 



So little was Brienne aware of the ex- 
treme peril of the coui'se he was thus 
adopting, that, when a hint was dropped 
in tiie council as to the dangers with 
which the convocation of the States- 
General might be attended, he replied 
with imperturbable sangfroid, "Sully 
had no difficulty with them," — ^forget- 
ting that he was not Sully, that Louis 
XVI. was not Henry IV., aud that 1614 
was not 1789. 

115. The consequences of this royal 
invitation to all classes to go back to 
first principles, and tender their ideas 
to government on the approaching re- 
generation of society, were soon appa- 
rent. Hundreds of pamphlets imme- 
diately immdated the capital and the 
provinces, in which, disregarding all re- 
ference to usage, law, or precedent, an 
appeal was at once made to first prin- 
ciples and the natural rights of man. 
The king^s permission to tender advice 
on the convocation of the States-Gen- 
eral was made a pretext for disseminat- 
ing doctrines, with impunity, subver- 
sive not merely of the royal, but of any 
authority whatever. The most vehe- 
ment fermentation instantly seized the 
public mind. Social regeneration be- 
came the order of the day ; the ardent 
and philanthropic were seduced by the 
brilliant prospects of unbounded feli- 
city which appeared to be opening upon 
the nation, the selfish entranced by the 
hope of individual elevation in themidst 
of the general confusion. But though 
all classes were tinanimous in desiring 
the convocation of the States-General^ 
and the commencement of the public 
reforms, they differed widely as to the 
measures which they deemed likely to 
advance the general welfare, and al- 
ready were to be seen the seeds of those 
divisions which afterwards deluged the 
kingdom with blood. The higher classes 
of the noblesse, and aU the prelates, de- 
sired the maintenance of the separation 
of the three orders, and the preserva- 
tion of their exclusive privileges ; the 
philosophic party, from whom the Gi- 
rondists afterwards sprung, considered 
the federal republics of America as a 
model of government; while the few 
cautious observers whom the general 
whirl had left in the nation, in vain 
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suggested, that, as they were about to 
embark on the dark and unknown sea 
of innovation, the British constitution 
was the only haven in which they could 
hope to find a secure asylum. 

116. This great victory had been 
gained by the united efforts of all 
classes — the nobles had supported the 
Tiers Etat, and the clergy had been 
almost unanimous on the same side; 
but, as usual on such occasions, divi- 
sions were consequent on success. The 
separate interests of the different bodies 
who had combined in the struggle ap- 
peared when it was over. Each of the 
three bodies had entertained different 
views in demanding the States-Gkneral. 
The parliaments had hoped to rule them 
as in their last assemblage ; the nobles 
expected, by the convocation of this 
body, to regain their lost influence — 
the Tiers Etat, to rise into political im- 
portance. These discordant views were 
immediately supported by their respec- 
tive adherents, and divisions broke out 
between the three estates. The com- 
mons vehemently maintained that the 
vast increase in the. numbers and con- 
sideration of their body, since the last 
assemblage of the estates in 1614, ren- 
dered it indispensable that a great ad- 
dition should be made to the number of 
their representatives; that many places, 
formerly of no moment, had risen into 
opulence and importance within the last 
two centuries, which were wholly with- 
out representatives; that no national 
assembly could stand on a secure basis, 
which was thus rested only on a par- 
tial representation; that the light of 
the age was adverse to the maintenance 
of feudal distinctions, and that the only 
way to prevent a revolution was to con- 
cede in time the just demands of the 
people. On the other hand, the parlia- 
ment of Paris, the nobles and pri^eged 
classes, alleged, that the only way to 
arrest innovation was to adhere to the 
practice of the constitution; that no 
human wisdom could foresee the effect 
of any considerable addition to the re- 
presentatives of the people ; and that, 
if such a deviation from established 
usage could ever be expedient^ the last 
time when it should be attempted was 
in a moment of great public excite- 



ment, when the object of political wis- 
dom should be to moderate rather than 
increase the ambition of the lower 
orders. 

117. A pamphlet published at this 
period, by the Abb^ Sifeyes, under the 
title, " Qu'est'ce-que le Tiers Etat f " had 
a poweiful influence on the future des- 
tinies of France. "The Tiers Etat>** 
said he, " is the French nation, minus 
the noblesse and the clergy." Public 
opinion ran daily more strongly in fa- 
vour of the commons ; extravagant ex- 
pectations began to be formed, vision- 
aiy schemes to be published, and that 
general unhinging of opinions tookplaoe 
which is the sure prelude of a revolu- 
tion. The country was daily more and 
more deluged with pamphlets, many 
written witib great talent, others indulg- 
ing in the most chimerical projects.* 
Everything tended to increase the pub- 
lic effervescence, and to disqualify men 
&om forming a rational judgment on 
public affairs. Si^yes, in consequence 
of the celebrity ofhis pamphlet^ acquired 
a lead in public estimation, to which he 
was far from being entitled either by 
Ms judgment or his principles. He was 
a good dialectician, had great fiEudlity in 
writing, and an ingenious speculative 
mind; but he was neither a profound 
thinker nor a judicious legislator. Ig- 
norant of mai]^ind, he thought human 
affairs were to be regulated on abstract 
principles, as physical objects are by the 
laws of mechimics. Extravagantiy vain 
of his own abilities, he boasted to Du- 
mont that he had brought the science 
of politics to perfection, while in effect 
hepraved himself incapable of con- 
structing a constitution which could 
subsist two years. Nor was he with- 
out a strong intermixture of worldly 
ambition; he seldom took a decided 
part in politics, except when his own 
interest was concerned; and permitted, 
at last, all his aspirations after liberty 
to be quietly stifled by the gift of a 
valuable estate in the park of Y ersaiUes, 

* The author is in possession of a coUeetion 
of seventeen thick octavo volumoi of these 
lucubrations, all published in 178S and 1789. 
Their united bulk is double of the whole of 
this History, and many of them had reached 
a fifth and sixth edition. 
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when Napoleon rose to the head of 
affau-s.* 

118. It soon appeared to what cause 
this sudden and decisive change in the 
politics of the court had been owing. 
By a royal edict, dated August 16, 
1788, it was declai*ed legal for the king 
to pay the whole public creditors, 
whether holders of annuities or of ca- 
pital stock, the interest due to them, 
if above twelve hundred francs (£48), 
two-Jiftks in paper, and only the remain- 
ing three-fiMis in cash. This was fol- 
lowed two days afterwards by a second 
edict, which declared that btUets de la 
caisaecPescompte (exchequer bills), down 
to the Ist January 1789, were not to 
be paid in money to holders presenting 
them for payment, but in bills only on 
private individuals; they were declared 
at the same time a legal tender, in pay- 
ment both to government and between 
man and man ; and all prosecutions on 
these biUs were suspended till the Ist 
January ensuing. As these exchequer 
bills were the principal resource of go- 
vernment, and two-fifbhs of the interest 
on the public debt was declared payable 
in these bills thus bearing a forced cir- 
culation, these edicts were equivalent 
to a declaration of national bankruptcy. 

* The Ahh6 Sifeyes was bom at Frejus, on 
the 3d May 1748, so that at this time he was 
forty years old. Ho was bred to the church, 
and in 1784 was appointed dean of the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and Ticar-general of the dio- 
cese. His abilities havinjr soon made them- 
selves known, he was, in 1787, named a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Assembly which Necker 
had established at Orleans. For long his 
studies had been directed to the questions of 
politics and constitutional government which 
had for some years agitated France, and in 
consequence he was one of the first to publish, 
in pursuance of Brienne's invitation, an essay 
on the States-General about to assemble, en- 
titled "VuessurlesMoyensd'Ex&Jutioa dont 
Ics Repr^sentans de la France pourront dis- 
poser en 1789." Soon after he published an- 
other pamphlet, entitled "Essai surles Privi- 
leges," in opposition to the decision of the 
Notables against the duplication of the Tiers 
Etat, and the voting by head ; and then a 
third, which gained a prodigious reputation, 
"Qu'est-ce-que le Tiers Etat ?" The tendency 
of this able production may be judged of from 
two words. He asked, What has the Tiers 
Etat been hitherto ? " Rien." What will it 
be in future ? " Tofd.'* Rim ou tmtt were 
thus made the watchwords of the movement 
in commencing the Revolution ; we shall see 

VOL. L 



This last and melancholy resource was 
not adopted till imposed by absolute ne- 
cessity ; a few days after, when Necker 
was recalled to the ministry, he found 
only two himdred and fifty thousand 
francs (£10,000) in the royal treasury 
^-a sum not equal to a single day's ex> 
penditure by government. 

119. Financial embarrassment is the 
real cause of the overthrow of most ad- 
ministrations in countries where the 
people have either legally or practically 
an effective control over the measures 
of government. Mankind can stand 
anything rather than a stoppage or di- 
minution of their accustomed pay- 
ments. Brienne, though to the last 
degree unpopular, had weathered the 
storm as long as the public creditors 
were regularly paid ; but that which 
neither the Cour PUniire, nor the re- 
sistance of the parliaments, nor the re- 
volt of the provinces, could effect, was 
at once accomplished by the edicts 
concerning the public creditors, and 
the diminution of the wonted divi- 
dends. Indescribable was the sensa- 
tion which these financial measures pro- 
duced. Credit of every kind was vio- 
lently shaken. Money became scarce, 
creditors clamorous, debtors desperate; 

in the sequel that *'tout ou rim" was the 
maxim of Napoleon at its close, and which oc- 
casioned its ML There is mfore here than a 
mere play upon words ; these words are de- 
scriptive of tiie march, in its earliest, equally 
as its last stages, of revolutionary ambiuon — 
seeking to engross everything at first ; losing 
everything by its reluctance to abandon any- 
thing at last. 

Si^yes's reputation now became such that 
not merely his entrance into, but his great in- 
fiuenoe in the States-€renoraI, was a matter of 
certainty. Soon after he published another 
pamphlet, entitled "Projetde Deliberation k 
prendre dans Ics Assemblies des Bailliages ; " 
and so great was the public anxiety to obtiin 
the benefit of his talents that^ after t^e elec- 
tors of Paris had passed a resolution to tlie 
effect that neither nobles nor priests should 
be included among their representatives, they 
rescinded it purposely to let in Sifeyes. He 
was one of the members for Paris, accord- 
ingly, in the States-Gexieral, and was the per- 
son who proposed that they should assume the 
title of National Assemblp. But his talents for 
speaking were by no means equal to his abi- 
lity in writing ; and he was soon ecUpsed in 
that assembly by Mirabeau, and many other 
orators.— See Btographie det Contemporaim, 
xix. 189, 190 (SiEYEs). 

N 
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the holders of the public securities were 
loud in their complaints that the paper 
money was forced on them at a third 
more than they could get for it ; the 
excitement was univiersaL Alarmed at 
this perilous state of affairs, the queen 
privately sounded Necker, through the 
Austrian ambassador M. de Merey, as 
to whether he would resume his post 
at the finances in conjunction with the 
present ministiy; but he wisely de- 
clined. Upon this the Count d'Artois 
represented to the king the absolute 
necessity of Brienne's removal, which 
was agreed to. The archbishop was 
reconciled to his fall by the gift of con- 
siderable ecclesiastical preferment^ in 
addition to the immense benefices he 
already enjoyed, and the promise of a 
cardinal's hat, which, by the king's in- 
fluence, he soon after obtained. His 
retreat was, two days afterwards, fol- 
lowed by that of Lamoignon; who, 
having ever acted on honourable and 
conscientious motives, was regretted 
by his fiiends, however disliked by the 
people, whose advances he had op- 
posed.* The victory of the parliament 
was complete ; its functions were im- 
mediately resumed ; and Necker, with 
the general approbation of the nation, 
but with great reluctance on the part 
of the king, was recalled to the durec- 
tion of the finances. 

120. It soon appeared in what an 
extraordinary state of excitement the 
public mind was, and how prone to 
violence the people were, even in that 
moment when, having gained a com- 
plete victory, it was least excusable. 
The police of Paris, formerly so admir- 
able under Lenoir and Sartines, had sen- 
sibly declined in efficiency since the fre- 
quent contests for power had rendered 
it uncertain which party was likely to 
be long in the ascendant, and the known 
repugnance of the king to vigorous mea- 
sures had rendered it doubtful whether 

"* Lamoignon waa shortly after found in his 
demesne, where he had retired, with a fowl- 
ing-pieoe in his hand, shot dead. It is not 
known whether his untimely end was the re- 
sult of design or accident — Labaume, IL 278. 
The king, from esteem for his upright cha- 
racter, made him a present of 400,000 francs 
(£16,000) on his retiring from office ; but sd 
low was the treasury, that he only received 
the half of that sum.— ibtU 



the authorities did not run greater risk 
in repressing than permitting disorders. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
a violent mob assembled on the evening 
of the 25th August, the day on which 
Brienne left Paris, and, traversing the 
Pont Neuf, obligeid all the passers-by 
to shout out " Long live Henry IV. — 
To the devil with Brienne and Lamoig- 
non I " As these disorders were not 
checked, the mob soon swelled im- 
mensely, and began to throw stones at 
the adjoining houses ; and these ob- 
noxious ministers were burnt in effigy, f 
A detachment of cavalry, having been 
sent to disperse the assemblage, were 
assailed by the populace, fired in re- 
turn, and killed a man. The people, 
now become furious, advanced to at- 
tack the soldiers: eight persons fell 
on the side of the troops, who were 
diiven across the Pont Neuf. The 
mob, with loud shouts, paraded the 
adjoining streets, celebrating their 
triumph, and burning several watch- 
houses which fell in tiieir way. They 
were only arrested on the Place de 
Gr^ve by a discharge from the armed 
police, which brought down twenty of 
the foremost, and dispersed the restw 

121. But in every age the populace 
of Paris have been found to be the most 
resolute and intractable of any recorded 
in histoiy. Far from being deterred 
by so bloody a termination of their 
triumph, the people collected in still 
greater force on tiie succeeding even- 
ing, armed with sabres, bayonets, and 
torches ; and after burning Lamoignon 
in effigy, proceeded with their brands 
to set fire to the hotel of M. de Brienne, 

t The Abb6 Sabatier, who had first de- 
manded the States-General in the parliament 
of Paris, made a narrow escape on this occa- 
sion. He was mistaken for the Abbtf Ver- 
mond, preceptor to the queen : and the people 
insisted he should alight^ go down on his 
knees^ and make the amende honorable for his 
misdeeds. — "What would you have?" ex- 
claimed the covmsellor of parliament, in great 
alarm. <* I am the Abbe Sabatier, your best 
friend." Upon this the air rang with acclama- 
tions of ** Vive notre pfere I Vive notre sau- 
veur I " Yet he had been the principa] means 
of throwing out the equal territorial assesv- 
ment which the king had made such efforts to 
lay on the noblesse, to the relief of the Tiers 
EtatI Such is popular judgment. -^DuVAi., 
Souvenirs de la Terrettr, i. 11-14. 
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minister at war, and brother to the 
fallen prelate. Already they had got 
entire possession of the street, and were 
just beginning to force the doors, when 
Brienne himself arrived, and ordei*ed 
two companies of the Qaides Frangaises 
to charge with fixed bayonets, which at 
length dispersed the crowd, but not be- 
fore several of their number had been 
killed and wounded. At the same time 
a vast assemblage collected in the Rue 
Meslay, and attecked the house of the 
commander of the city guard, Du Bois, 
who was the object of great hatred, from 
the vigour he had displayed on the pre- 
ceding day. But he arranged his troox>s 
in his hotel and the adjoining houses, 
and received the assailants with so vig- 
orous a fire of musketry that thirty of 
their number were stretched on the 
pavement ; and a troop of horse, which 
arrived at the same time, completed 
their defeat. Symptoms of irresolu- 
tion, however, had already appeared 
among some of the troops ; and the 
frequent shouts from the mob, " Vivent 
les GKirdes Frangaises," proved that the 
soldiers of that body had already begun 
to experience that debauching influ- 
ence, which afterwards proved fatal 
alike to the monarchy and the cause 
of freedom. 

122. The disorders were, by these 
vigorous military measures, efiectually 
arrested, though not before above two 
hundred persons had perished on the 
two aides, in the tumults which had 
taken place. But now began a system 
both on the part of the government and 
the magistracy, which revealed at once 
the wei^ess of the monarchy, and was 
productive, in the end, of unheard-of 
calamities. The authors of these dis- 
orders, though well known, were not 
prosecuted; the Marquis de Nesles, 
their principal leader, was not even in- 
quired after. The parliament, instead, 
as they were in duty bound, of protect- 
ing the police and military who had put 
down the riots which threatened such 
serious consequences, and instituting 
prosecutions against the ringleaders in 
them, passed overtheir crimes in silence. 
In place of doing so, they adopted two 
arrita, directing the trial, not of the in- 
surgents, but of the police oficert who 



had arrested their incendiary violence ! 
Du Bois, whose firmness had saved the 
capital from incalculable calamitiefl, was 
obliged to fly from Paris to avoid de- 
struction by the populace. Not one 
of the insurgents was brought to jus- 
tice, nor was the slightest attempt made 
to discover them — the distinctive mark 
of revolutionaiy times, and the certain 
prelude to the overthrow of society. 
When govemmentdeems it prudent not 
to prosecute, or does not venture to 
bring to justice the leaders of popular 
violence, how great soever their crimes; 
when it is generally felt that more dan- 
ger is run by the magistrates and sol- 
diers, who are intrusted with the pre- 
servation of the peace, if they discharge 
their duty, than if they neglect it; and 
when it becomes evident tiiat the only 
persons who are secure of impunity, 
in a collision between them and the 
people, are the perpetrators of revo- 
lutionary crimes, it may be concluded 
with certainty that imbounded national 
calamities are at hand. 

128. But although to the far-seeing 
sagacity of political wisdom, this weak- 
ness on the part of government, and 
betrayal of duty on the part of the 
magistracy, mignt appear fraught with 
the most perilous consequences, yet to 
the ordinaiy observer the restoration of 
Necker to office seemed fraught with 
the happiest auguries, and to forebode 
only peace and happiness to France. 
His reception at court was in the high- 
est degree flattering: the queen and 
princes assured him of their entire con- 
fidence; the repugnance of the king 
seemed to be overcome ; the courtiers 
and nobles flocked round him in crowds 
when he came fr^om the presence cham- 
ber, after receiving his appointment. 
Even the most inveterate of his former 
opponents were among the foremost 
to tender their congratulations. They 
were perfectly sincere in doing so; they 
regarded him as the only barrier be- 
tween them and national bankruptcy ; 
he was the mighty magician whose wand 
was again to unlock the doors of the 
treasury. The same rejoicings took 
place all over France. Universally, for 
a brief space, the public discontentb 
were stilled. On entering upon office he 
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found the treasury empty, and the cre- 
dit of goyemment extinct. Next day 
he received tenders of loans to a consi- 
derable extent, and the funds rose thirty 
per cent. An infusion of popular power 
into the goyemment was deemed, at that 
period, a soyereign remedy for all diffi- 
culties, a certain antidote to all dis- 
orders. The public creditors were then 
only aliy<* to the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy which arose fi-om the perfidy or 
extravagance of kings ; they had yet to 
leam the far more imminent peril which 
springs from the violence and vacillation 
of the people. He immediately recalled 
all persons exiled for political oJSences, 
and strove to the utmost to assuage in- 
dividual distress. But it was too late. 
When he received the intimation of his 
recall, his first words were, "Ah! would 
that I could recall the fifteen months of 
the Archbishop of Toulouse 1 " In tinith, 
during that eventful time the period 
of safe concession had gone by ; every 
point now abandoned was adding fuel 
to the flame. 

124. It was in the midst of the effer- 
vescence arising from these popular tu- 
mults, that the royal edict for summon- 
ing the States-Gleneral appeai'ed. It 
set out with an eloquent and touching 
exposition, which all felt to be true, of 
the king's motives for calling them to- 
gether.* It appointed the election to 
take place by a double process. In the 
first instance, the electors of each baili- 
wick were to meet and choose delegates, 
and these delegates were to elect the 
members of the States-GkneraL Strange 
to say, no property qualification what- 
ever was declared necessary, either for 

■♦ The circular calling together the States- 
General bore, — "We have need of the con- 
course of our fkithfhl subjects, to aid us in 
surmounting the difl&culties arising from the 
state of the finances, and establishing, in con- 
formity with our most ardent desire, a dur- 
able order in the parts of government which 
affect the public wel&re. We wish that the 
three estat-es should confer together on the 
matters which will be submitted to their ex- 
amination : they will make known to us the 
wishes and grievances of the people in such 
a way that, by a mutual confidence, and ex- 
change of kind offices between the king and 
people, the public evils should as rapialy as 
possible be remedied. For this purpose we 
enjoin and command that, immediately on 
the receipt of this letter, you proceed to elect 
deputies of the three orders, worthy of con- 



an elector in the primary assemblies 
which chose the delegates, or for the 
delegates themselves, or for the mem* 
bersoftheStates-GeneraL Itwasmerely 
declared that the number of delegates 
chosen in the rural districts should be 
two for each two hundred hearths, three 
above two hundred hearths, four above 
three hundred, and so on. In the 
towns, again, two delegates were to be 
chosen for each hundred "inhabitants;" 
four above a hundred; six above two 
hundred, and so on. Nearly three mil- 
lions of Frenchmen wereadmitted imder 
this regulation to a privilege which sub- 
stantially amounted to the power of 
choosing representatives ; for the elec- 
tors were nothing but delegates, who, 
in every instance, obeyed the directions 
of their representatives. Finally, this 
immense body were intrusted with the 
important privilege of drawing up ca- 
hiers, or directions to their constituents, 
in regaid to the conduct they were to 
pursue on all the great questions which 
might come before them.f These ca- 
hiers were absolute mandates, which the 
representatives bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to observe faithfully, and 
support to the utmost of their ability. 
125. Nor was this aU. Not content 
with establishing an electoral system 
which amounted almost to universal suf- 
frage, and permitting these numerous 
electors to bind their representatives d 
priori by absolute mandates on all the 
questions which might occur, Necker 
imposed no restraint whatever on the 
persons who were to be chosen as re- 
presentatives. Neither property, nor 
age, nor marriage, were required as qua- 

fidence from their virtues, and the spirit with 
which they are animated ; that the deputies 
should be lumished with powers and instruc- 
tions sufficient to enable them to attend to 
all the concerns of the state, and introduce 
such remedies as shall be deemed advisable 
for the reform of abuses, and the establish- 
ment of a fixed and durable order in all parts 
of the government, worthy of the paternal 
affections of the king and of the resolutions 
of so noble an assembly."— Calokne, 816; 
Labaume, ii. 385 ; HiH. Pari, i. 268. 269. 

t The collection of these cahiers, in thirty- 
six volumes folio, is the most interesting and 
authentic monument which exists of the 
grievances which led to the Revolution. An 
abstract of this immense record has been 
published by Prudhomme, In three vols. 8vo ; 
another by Grille, in two vols. 8vo. 
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Ufications. Every Frenchman of twenty • 
five. years of age^ domiciled in a canton, 
who paid the smallest sum in taxes, was 
declared eligibla The consequences 
were disastrous in the extreme. Youths 
hardly escaped from school ; lawyers un- 
able to earn a livelihood in their villages; 
curates barely elevated either in income 
or knowledge above their humble flocks ; 
physicians destitute of patients, banis- 
ters without briefs; the ardent, the 
needy, the profligate, the ambitious, 
were at once vomited forth from aU 
quarters to co-operate in the reconstruc- 
tion of the monarchy. Very few, indeed, 
of the assembly were possessed of any 
property; fewer still of any knowledge. 
The only restraints on human passion — 
knowledge, age, property, and children 
— ^were wanting in the great majority of 
its members; iJ^ey consisted almost en- 
tirely of ardent youths, many of whom 
already thought themselves equal to 
Cicero, Brutus, or Demosthenes, while 
all were resolutely bent on making their 
fortunes : they were elected by almost 
universal suffi-age, and subjected to the 
most rigorous mandates from a numer- 
ous and ignoi-ant constituency. And yet 
from such a body, all classes in France, 
with a few individual exceptions, ex- 
pected a deliverance from the evils or 
difficulties with which they were sur- 
rounded, and a complete regeneration 
of society. The king, the ministers, and 
courtiers, anticipated the cessation of 
the vexatious opposition of the parlia- 
ments, and more ready submission from 
a body of men who were thought to be 
so iU calculated to combine as the Tiers 
Etat ; the nobles, a restoration of order 
to the finances, and emancipation from 
the public difficulties by the confiscation 
of the church property; the commons, 
liberation from every species of re- 
straint, and boimdless felicity from the 
prospects which would open to them in 
the new state of society which was ap- 
proaching. When hopes so chimerical 
are entertained by all classes of society, 
and a chaos of unanimity is produced, 
composed of such discordant interests, 
it may usually be concluded that a ge- 
neral infatuation has seized the public 
mind, and that great national calami- 
ties are at hand. 



126. Keeker's influence as a minister 
was prodigiously increased on his resto- 
ration to power. It is hardly going too 
far to say, that, for good or for ev2, he 
was omnipotent. The extreme penury 
of the exchequer rendered his powerful 
credit with the capitalists indispensable 
to carrying on the government; the re- 
cent and entire overthrow which the 
crown had received in the contest with 
the parliaments, rendered irresistible 
the influence of any minister who came 
in fi'om the impulse of their victory^ and 
was suppoilied by their immense weight 
throughout the country. He was the 
movement leader, and all history tells 
us that such a legislator, in a moment 
of popular triumph, can do what he 
pleases, provided he does not visibly 
check the popular desires. Sensible 
of, perhaps exaggerating his influence, 
aware of what was expected of him, he 
bent his whole attention to the vital 
question of the convocation of the 
States-General, and left the ordinary de- 
tails of his office to his friend, Dufresne 
de Saint-Leon. Alive to the incalcul- 
able importance of the measure which 
was now to be adopted, and knowing 
that a single false step would probably 
prove irretrievable, Necker concurred 
with the king in thinking that the No- 
tables should be convened afresh, to de- 
liberate on the course to be adopted. 
They were convoked, accordingly, for 
the 3d November 1788. Necker had 
previously made up his own mind what 
to do; his known professions and opin- 
ions left him hardly room for choice. 
But, like all men who are rash in opin- 
ion but timid in action, he wished to 
throw the responsibility of the change 
he meditated ofl* himself — a sure sign 
that he was not adequate to the crisis. 
A great general seldom calls a council 
of war: Napoleon rarely summoned 
one — ^Wellington, never. 

127. It waa historically known that 
on former occasions, when the States- 
General were assembled, the represen- 
tatives of the three orders of the noblen, 
the clergy, and the Tiers Etat, — ^named 
in equal numbers in the difierent elec- 
toral districts, or bailliages, as they were 
called, whatever the population of those 
districts was, — ^met in a common hall to 
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verify their powers and adjust the roll. 
This done, the representatives of each 
order retired to a separate chamber, 
where they deliberated on the matters 
submitted to them; and, when they had 
come to a decision, they retilined into 
the common hall, and then the judgment 
of the whole was taken, not by head but 
by order ; so that, if any two of the or- 
ders concurred, the third was outvoted. 
This, in particular, was the form ob- 
served in the last meeting of the estates 
in 1614, and indeed on all previous oc- 
casions. It need hardly be observed, 
that this is strictly in conformity with 
the structure of modem society as it has 
appeared in all the old forms of national 
assemblies ; and it is still observed with- 
out the slightest deviation in the British 
parliament, where the sovereign, in the 
first instance, meets the Lords and Com- 
mons in the House of Lords ; but, be- 
fore business begins, the Commons with- 
draw, and every vote on public questions 
is taken in each house separately. It 
was equally well ascertained that the 
States-Gkneral had never, in any period 
of French histoiy, possessed the privi- 
lege of commencing legislative measures, 
or even putting a simple negative upon 
those issued by the king. Royal ordi- 
nances could alone originate laws or le- 
gislative changes; what the states had to 
do was only to consider the ordinances in 
which each order was interested, either 
in the existing laws or in proposed mo- 
difications of them, and make their re- 
marks upon them, which were to be 
decided on by the king in council They 
were only invested with the right to 
make remonstrances, or tender advice: 
the exclusive power of originating and 
altering laws was vested in the king in 
council, enlightened, when it was so of- 
fered, by their advice. And in the event 
of a royal edict issuing on such advice, 
it was addressed, not to the States-Ge- 
neral as a whole, but to the particular 
order which was interested in the ques- 
tion, and had tendered the advice. 

128. When the States-General were 
promised by Brienne, and appointed to 
meet in May 1789, the whole popular 
party in France immediately united 
their strength to gain two points, en- 
tirely at variance with all these usages. 



These were, — 1 . That the number of the 
deputies elected by the Tiers Etat should 
be eqtuil to that elected by the two other 
orders taken together. This, it was con- 
tended, was indupensable to prevent the 
two privileged orders, whois interests 
were ident&ed, entirely crushing the 
third estate, which had rights and in- 
terests adverse to theirs to contend for. 
2. That the whole orders should deli- 
berate and vote, not in separate cham- 
bers, but by head, in one assembly. This, 
it could not be denied, was an innova- 
tion hitherto imknown in the French, 
or indeed any European constitution ; 
but it was s^nuoiusly argued that it 
was an innovation loudly called for by 
the changes in the circumstances of so- 
ciety, and the increasing wealth, impor- 
tance, and intelligence of the conmions. 
The interests of the three orders, it was 
said, are not in. reality at variance : they 
have only been rendered so by unjust 
privileges having been assumed on the 
one side, and general ignorance existing 
on the other. But at length all these 
causes of discord have been removed, by 
the increasing liberality of the age, the 
dictates of an enlarged philosophy, and 
the augmented information of the peo- 
ple. Now, then, is the time to impress 
this new character, already communi- 
cated to the age, upon its institutions, 
and build up the monarchy afresh upon 
the only basis Which is likely to be dur- 
able — a conformity to the wishes, ne- 
cessities, and interests of the people. 
All objections drawn from the perilous 
tendency of such sweeping changeswere 
lost upon the heated generation which 
had now sprung up into social activity : 
the threatened danger was in their esti- 
mation a recommendation the more, an 
objection the less. They replied in the 
words of the tui*bulent democracy of 
Poland : " We prefer liberty and dan- 
ger to slavery and tranquillity." 

129. The parliament of Paris wafi the 
first body to give the signal of resist- 
ance to these sweeping innovations. 
That powerful assembly had too long 
been in alliance with the leaders of the 
Tiers Etat, not to be well aware of the 
aspiring temper of that body ; and was 
too weU versed in constitutional law, 
not to be sensible how completely the 
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pretensions so strongly advanced by 
them were at variance with former 
usage. Gloomy pi-esentiments, accord- 
ingly, seized several of its leading mem- 
bers, as to the ultimate tendency of the 
prodigious excitement which now agi- 
tated the public mind, and the propo- 
se to invest popular vehemence at once 
with supreme power, by the duplication 
of the Tiers Etat> and the voting in a 
single chamber. Robert de Saint-Vin- 
cent^ in particular, who had taken so 
decided a part against the king in for- 
mer contests, knowing what a fabric of 
popular usurpation the Tiers Etat pro- 
posed to build upon the duplication of 
their numbers, and voting in a single 
chamber, was filled with Uie most dis- 
mal apprehensions. He was haunted 
by perpetual terrors of a vast social 
conflagration, of which posterity would 
accuse him of being the author. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he strongly 
opposed the proposed measure; and 
after a violent debate, the parliament^ 
by a considerable majority, resolved 
that the Staites-General should be as- 
sembled according to ihe forms ob- 
served when they last met in 1614. 
This was a very important decision, as 
it was held by the constitutional party 
that a registry by the parliament was 
essential to give legality to a royal ordi- 
nance; for, as matters now stood, it 
was registered only xmder this qualifi- 
cation. 

130. Never did a public body expe- 
rience so quickly the eternal truth, that 
the popularity of popular leaders is en- 
tirely dependent on their advancing 
with the movement, as the parliament 
of Paris did on this occasion. In an 
itistant their influence was gone. £ri- 
enne, Lamoignon, themselves, were not 
the objects of greater obloquy. Such 
was the universal odium into which 
they feU, that they could not appear in 
the streets without being insulted. 
D'Espr^m^nil had been prevented from 
attending at this debate by his deten- 
tion in the Isles d'Hi^res ; and being 
soon after liberated, he was received 
along the whole road with the most in- 
toxicating marks of public admiration. 
But no sooner did he anive in Paris, 
and learn from Adritui Duport, his 



intimate Mend, the designs of the popu- 
lar party, than he at once gave in his 
adherence to the decision of the parlia- 
ment. He was the supporter of consti- 
tutional right, not speculative change. 
This honourable act of moral courage, 
which proves the sincerity and force of 
his character, instantly raised against 
him a host of enemies ; he was accused 
of treachery, weakness, corruption, be- 
cause he did not choose, disregarding 
the laws he had sworn to observe, to 
adventure on the boundless sea of inno- 
vation. Already he began to feel in his 
own -person the truth of the prophecy 
of d'Ormesson, that heaven would 
punish them for demanding the States- 
General by granting their supplication, 
131. The Notables met soon after, 
and took into consideration the all-im 
portant subject of the form of convok- 
ing the States-General. They consisted 
of the same individuals who had been 
assembled two years before; andNecker 
secretly flattered himself that he would 
give a decisive proof of his influence 
and popularity by triumphing over the 
aristocratic body, which had proved so 
refractory to the proposals of Calonne. 
But the event soon showed that he was 
mistaken. The question was warmly 
debated before them, not only in oral 
discussion, but in a multitude of pamph- 
lets, which, professing to go to ^e bot- 
tom of the question, lost sight entirely 
of usage or precedent, and launched into 
the boundless fields of speculation and 
ambition. Nothing was omitted which 
could tend to inflame the public mind. 
The grossest falsehoods, the most ex- 
travagant exaggerations, were passed off 
without contradiction on the people — 
the pai'liament was loaded with obloquy 
on account of its recent decision — 
Necker extolled to the skies — and. to 
accustom the people to a contempt of 
things sacred, many parodies appeared 
on pieces of the church service, which 
had a prodigious circulation.* But 
though these arts had a vast effect upou 
the people, they were entirely lost upon 

♦ The titles of some of these were "litanies 
of the Third Estate ; its Gospel ; its Vespers ; 
its Passions ; its Death and Resurrection."— 
Bbrtrand db Mollevillb, Hiit. de la Revo- 
lutUm, i. 138. 

The following commenoement of a cate- 
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the Kotables. Of the six bureaus or 
divisions into which the assembly was 
divided, five reported that the convoca- 
tion and voting should be according to 
the old form ; the remaining one, headed 
by Monsieur Count of Provence, whose 
liberal principles were well known, sup- 
ported the double representation. In 
that bureau, the vote was carried by 
the casting vote of Monsieur himself, so 
that but for him the decision of all the 
bureaus would have been the same. 

132. The decided resistance of such 
important bodies as the parliament of 

chism regarding the parliament of Paris will 
show the temper of the times, and the oblo- 
quv into which that once popular body had 
fallen : — " Quation. What are you bv nature ? 
Antwer. We are officers of the kmg, com- 
missioned to render justice to his people. — 
Q. What do you seek to become ? A. The 
legislators, and consequently the masters of 
the State. — Q. How can you become the 
masters ? A. Having the legislative and exe- 
cutive power, there will be nothing that can 
resist us. — Q. How have you conducted your- 
selves hitherto to the king ? A. We have 
opposed all his veishes, persuading the people 
that wo are their defenders, and that it is for 
the good of all that we refuse to register the 
imposts. — Q. Will the people not see that you 
have rejected the imposts only because you 
would have had to pav them yourselves? 
A. No; because we will divert their atten- 
tion by saying that the nation alone can 
ratify the imposts, and we will demand the 
States-General — Q. If, unhappily for you, the 
king should take you at your word, and con- 
voke the States-General, now will you get out 
of it ? A. We vrtll dispute about the form, 
and demand that of 1614.— Q. Why that form? 
A. Because, according to that form, the Third 
Estate vnll be represented by lawyers, which 
will give us the preponderance." — CatichUme 
du Parlement, 1788 ; Hist Parkmmt, L 254. 

* "Sire I the State is in danger. Tour 
person is respected ; the virtues of the mo- 
narch insure the homage of the nation ; but a 
revolution in the principles of government is 
preparing ; it is clearly indicated by the fer- 
ment in men's minds. Institutions deemed 
sacred, and under which this monarchy has 
prospered for so many centuries, are changed 
mto questions for discussion, or even de- 
nounced as wrongs. 

"The writings which have appeared dur- 
ing the assembly of the Notables, the memo- 
rials which have been sent to the undersigned 
princes, the demands advanced by dififerent 
provinces, towns, or corporations ; the object 
and the style of these demands and memo- 
rials—all announce, all prove, an organised 
syrtem of imvbordination, and contempt for 
the laws. Every author erecta himself into 
a legislator : eloquence, or the power of writ- 
ing, even without study, knowledge, or ex- 
p«rienoe, seem to be held sufficient titles for 



[chap. III. 

Paris and the Notables of Fi-ance to the 
projects of doubling the Tiers Etat, and 
voting in a single chamber, might well 
have madeNecker hesitate in the course 
which he was pursuing. The Count 
d'Artois, the Prince of Cond^, and the 
other princes of the blood, except Mon- 
sieur, soon after presented a memorial 
of great ability to the king, in which 
the dangers of the proposed innovation 
are pointed out with surprising force 
and accuracy, and the consequences 
foretold precisely as they afterwards 
occurred.* But nothing could over- 
adjusting the constitution of empires : who- 
ever advances a bold proposition, whoever 
proposes changes in the laws, is sure to have 
readers and followers. Such Is the unhappy 
projgjess of this effervescence, that opinions 
which a short time ago would have been 
looked upon as most reprehensible, are now 
regarded as reasonable and just ; and what at 
present excites the indignation of respectable 
men may ere long be esteemed regular and 
lawful. Who can say where the rashness of 
these opinions will stop? Already the rights 
of the throne are in question : opinions are 
divided about the rights of the two orders in 
the state : soon the rights of property will be 
attacked : inequalities of fortune will be held 
up as a subject for reform : already the ex- 
tinction of feudal rights has been proposed 
as the abolition of a system of oppression, a 
remnant of barbarism. It is from these new 
systems, it is fix>m this project of changing 
rights and laws, that has sprung the preten- 
sion advanced by some bodies in the Third 
Estate to obtain for that order two votes in 
the States-General, while the two first orders 
should only retain one. The undersigned 
princes cannot conceal the alarm with which 
the success of these pretensions of th^ Third 
Estate would inspire them, and the fiEital con- 
sequences of the proposed revolution in the 
constitution of the States-General ; they see 
in it a mournful future. Several bodies have 
exposed the ixgustice and danger of an inno- 
vation in the composition and form of con- 
voking the States-General ; the mass of pre- 
tensions that would arise ; the facility, if the 
votes were counted by head and without dis- 
tinction of estates, of compromising, by the 
reduction of a few members of the two first 
estates, the interests of these estates, and the 
destruction of the equilibrium so wisely es- 
tablished between the three estates, and even 
the eventual ruin of the Third Estate itself." 
— MSmoire de M. k Comte d'Arixris^ le Prince 
de Condiy le Prince de Boturbony et le Prince de 
Conti; Dec. 1, 1788. Histoire Parlemmtaire 
de France^ i. 256, 260. This memoir is his- 
tory traced out with prophetic hand by anti- 
cipation ; but it passed at the time among the 
whole philosophers, and, of course, in all the 
popular societies, as mere drivelling — the 
pr^udices of a worn-out, ignorant, and cor- 
rupted aristocracy. 
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come the infatuation of the Swiss 
minlBter; and, unfortunately, Louis, 
judging of others by himself, and ever 
anxious to do what his people wished, 
went into his views. On the 27th De- 
cember 1788 the fatal edict appeared — 
the death-warrant of the French mon- 
archy—which declared that "the num- 
ber of deputies in the States-General 
shall be at least a thousand ; that this 
number shall be made up as nearly as 
possible in proportion to the popula- 
tion and taxes of each bailiwick ; that 
the nwnber of depiUies of the Tier$ Etat 
shall be equal to that of the two other 
orders put together; and that proportion 
shall be established in the letters of 
convocation." Nothing was said as to 
the form of assembly or voting, whe- 
ther by order or head.* » 

133. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive than to see the arguments by which 
Necker supported this great and deci- 
sive addition to the popular influence. 
He rested his opinion on the imanimity 
expressed on this point in all the peti- 
tions to the king from the towns and 
municipalities of the kingdom, on the 
general concurrence of the writers who 
had published their opinions, and on 
the recent decisions of the majority of 
the parliaments. " All hope," said he, 
*' of a successful issue would be lost, if 
it were made to depend on establishing 
harmony between three orders essen- 
tially at variance in their principles and 
interest. To put an end to the injus- 
tice of pecuniary privileges, and main- 
tain a proper equilibrium between the 
Tiers Etat and the other orders, we 
must give it a double representation ; 
without that, there woxdd always be a 
majority of two to one against it: 
whereas, when all are compelled to look 

* The following table exhibits the progres- 
sive chau^ in me number of the diflferent 
orders at different periods of French history :— 

IMO. 197((. 1988. 1014. 

aergy, . . 98 104 134 144 
Nobles, . . 76 72 180 130 

Tiers Etat, . 219 160 191 192 

There was no fixed proijortion, the royal 
edict summoning them having in each in- 
stance fixed the relative numlrars. But the 
Tiers Etat, in general, sent about two-thirds, 
or somewhat more, of the other two orders 
taken together.— Montoaillard, i. 435, 436. 



to the common interest, they will only 
adopt the laws which impose the least 
burden upon the conmiunity, and will 
thus compel the Tiers Etat to accept 
the impost which at present they deem 
most onerous. We ascribe too much 
importance to this last order. The 
Tiers Etat, by their nature and their 
occupations, must ever be strangers to 
political passions. Their intelligence 
and goodness of disposition are a suf- 
ficient gtMrantee against all the appre- 
hensions at present entertained of their 
excesses." 

134. The elections commenced soon 
after, and, as might have been expected 
with a conceding government and an 
inflamed people, almost all terminated 
in favour of the popular party. They 
were carelessly conducted by the con- 
stituted authorities. The crown made 
no attempt to influence the returns, the 
nobility little ; the importance of at- 
tending to the qualifications of those 
who exercised the elective franchise was 
not imderstood ; and, after a few days, 
every person decently dressed was al- 
lowed to vote without any questions 
being asked. Upwards of three millions 
of electors concurred in the formation of 
the Assembly, b^ing more than triple 
the number which, with the same 
population, now forms the constitu- 
ency of the united parliament of Great 
Britain. The parliaments had little in- 
fluence in the choice of the deputies, 
the court none : the noblesse elected a 
few liberal persons of their rank, but 
the great bulk of their representatives 
were firmly attached to the interests of 
their order, and as hostile to the Tiei-s 
Etat as to the oligarchy of great fami- 
lies which composed the court. The 
inferior clergy named deputies attached 
to the cause of freedom, and the bishops 
those likely to uphold the hierarchy. 
Finally, the Tiers Etat chose a numei*- 
ous body of representatives, firm in 
theirattachment to liberty, andardently 
desirous of extending the influence of 
their order. 

135. Everything contributed at this 
period to swell the torrent of popular 
enthusiasm. The minds of men, strong- 
ly agitated by the idea of an approach- 
ing revolution, were in a continua] 
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ferment; the parliaments, nobles, and 
dignified clei'gy, who had headed the 
movement, already saw themaelyes as- 
sailed by the arms which they had given 
to the people. No words can convey 
an idea of the transports which seized 
the public mind at the prospect of the 
regeneration of society. The pamphlets 
swelled from hundreds to tiiousands; 
every hall in Paris was filled with 
popular meetings and debating clubs, 
where the most extravagant levelling 
doctrines were most loudly applauded; 
the journals daily added to the univer- 
sal enthufiiasuL No bounds, it was 
thought, could be set to the general 
felicity which was approaching, by the 
admission of the people into the prac- 
tical direction of afiairs. Even the ele- 
ments contributed to swell the public 
efiervescence, and seemed to have de- 
clared war on the falling monarchy. A 
dreadful storm of hail, in July 1788, 
laid waste the provinces, and produced 
such a diminution in the harvest as 
threatened all the hon*ors of famine; 
while the severity of the succeeding 
winter exceeded anything that had been 
experienced since that which followed 
the disasters of Louis XIV. The mo- 
netary crisis which had taken place in 
August 1788, in consequence of the 
edicts relative to the payments of the 
rentes two-fifths in paper, augmented to 
a very great degree the general distress. 
The charity of F^n^lon, which immor- 
talised the former disastrous epoch, was 
now equalled by the humane benefi- 
cence of the clergy of Paris; but all 
their efforts could not embrace the 
immense mass of indigence, which was 
swelled by the confluence of dissolute 
and abandoned characters from every 
part of Fi-auce. These wretches assem- 
bled round the throne, like the sea-birds 
round the wreck, which are the har- 
bingers of death to the sinking mariner, 
and already appeared in fearful num- 
bers in the streets on occasion of the 
slightest tumult. They were all in- a 
state of destitution, and for the most 
part owed their lives to the charity of 
the ecclesiastics, whom they afterwards 
massacred in cold blood in the prison 
of Cannes. 
136. Disturbances of a very serious 



kind soon after broke out in Brittany, 
already the seat of so vehement a fer- 
mentation, on occasion of the contests 
with the parliaments. But it strangely 
contrasted in principle and object with 
the previous convulsion. Already over 
all France, the parliaments, terrified at 
the work of their own hands, and an- 
ticipating their own speedy extinction 
in the superior majesty and power of 
the States-General, were desirous of 
pausing in their career, or even retracing 
their steps. But it was too late. They 
had sown thd wind, and must reap the 
whirlwind. Divisions had broken out 
in Brittany between the noblesse and 
the Tiers Etat, immediately after their 
united victory over Brienne and the 
throne: the latter contended for the 
abolition of a hearth-tax from which 
the former enjoyed exemption, and the 
collection of which was often attended 
with vexation. The nobles of the pro- 
vince, seeing themselves thus assailed in 
their pecuniary interests, and alarmed 
at the general efiervescence in favour 
of the Tiers Etat which was taking 
place over the whole kingdom, refused 
to concur in the appointment of depu- 
ties to the States-Qeneral — alleging as 
an excuse that they were prohibited, 
by the constitution of the province, 
from taking any part in an assem- 
bly where the two first orders were 
not secured a separate representation. 
They flattered themselves that, in this 
way, they would preserve their privi- 
leges, which were highly favourable to 
the noblesse, in a separate little state, 
or pays cPitats, forgetting that the age 
of such minute subdivisions of the same 
country was past, — that the current 
ran strong in favour of uniform insti- 
tutions, — ^and that if France* was re- 
volutionised, there was little chance 
that Brittany would be able to live 
through the storm. 

137. Bloody discord soon succeeded 
this imprudent attempt of the Breton 
nobility to stop the current which they 
had so recently made such strenuous 
efibrts to put in motion. The populace 
of Rennes, indignant at the attempt to 
arrest the movement by the very per- 
sons who had, a few months before, 
stimulated them to resist the roya] 
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authority, armed themselvOB with sabres, 
pistols, and pikes, and commenced an 
indiscriminate attack on the noblesse 
when assembling to enter the hall of 
their provincial assemblies. The nobles 
on their side took up arms, and brought 
their retainers into the town. A fierce 
conflict ensued in the streets ; great 
numbers were wounded — ^two of the 
noblesse, M. de Boishue and K. de St 
Rival, perished ; and the exasperation 
on both sides soon became so excessive 
that there is no saying to what it would 
have led, if the Count de Thiars had 
not interposed, and restored, for the 
time at least, a seeming tranquillity. 
Meantime, at the first intelligence of 
these alarms, crowds of ai'dent patriots 
flocked to Rennes from Nantes, Angers, 
and the neighbouring towns, eager to 
avenge the cause of the Tiers Etat; the 
nobles sununoned the peasantry from 
their estates to defend them from vio- 
lence, who appeared in multitudes 
eager for the aM-ay; and the governor, 
who was enjoined by Necker not to 
use military force, but trust to ''the 
persuasion and ascendant of virtue,'' 
only succeeded in preventing an inune- 
diate civil war byadjouming the estates 
until the public effervescence had sub- 
sided.* Nor were matters less serious 
in Provence, where the approach of the 
elections increased to an extraordinary 
degree the general enthusiasm; al- 
though the efforts of the noblesse, who 
there had great influence over the 
people, prevented the breaking out of 
open hostilities. Notwithstanding all 
Mirabeau's influence, the nobles pro- 
tested against the king's edict doubling 

♦ To such a length did the general fervour 
prooeed, that the women of Angers published 
an Arr3t^ on 6th February 1789, in which 
tiiey 6et forth — "We, the mothers, sisters, 
wives, and mistresses of the young citizens 
of Angers, in extraordinary assembly, de- 
clare that if the troubles begin again, and 
in the event of an expedition, all the or- 
ders of the citizens uniting for the common 
cause, we will join the nation, whose in- 
terests are ours. Strength not being our 
inheritance, we will adopt as our sphere of 
useftilness the care of the baggage, the pro- 
visions, the preparations for departure, and 
all those little cares, consolations, and ser- 
vice which will depend upon us." — " Arr6t^ 
des M^es, Sceurs, Epouses, et Amantes, des 
ietmes citoyens d'Xngers, 6th February 
1789 ; " HUtoire Parkmentaire, i. 292. 



the Tiers Etat ; and declared that they 
would not submit to sending deputies 
to the States-General, but would proceed 
in a body, according to the ancient pri- 
vilege of their order in the states of 
Dauphin^. No prosecutions or punish- 
ments followed these disorders, either 
among the noblesse or the Tiers Etat; 
and Necker soon after published a gene- 
ral amnesty for all political offences in 
Brittany. This step increased the be- 
lief, already unhappily too general, that 
in political contests the government did 
not venture to punish even the most 
guilty ; and tliat none ran any risk of 
ultimate responsibility but those who 
dischai'ged their duty in repressing 
such disorders. 

138. The elections in Paris, though 
they were of incomparably moi*e im- 
portance, were attended with less dis- 
turbance, chiefly because the decided 
Sreponderance of the Tiers Etat ren- 
ered all attempts at a contest on the 
paii; of the nobles hopeless. By an or- 
dinance iEHsued by Necker on the 29th 
March 1789, the city was divided into 
sixty electoral districts, the inhabitants 
of which were to assemble in one day 
and choose their deputies, which were 
fixed at forty, of whom twenty were 
from the Tiers Etaty ten from the no- 
bles, and ten from the clei^gy. Paris 
had the privilege, nowhere eke enjoyed 
by the people of France, of choosing 
their deputies at once, without the in- 
tervention of delegates. So little was 
the importance of a qualification in the 
electors understood at that period, that 
a regulation, practically amounting to 
household suffrage, was set forth in the 
royal edicts and excited hardly any at- 
tention.t The court was most anxious 
that the old custom of the president 
of the Tiers Etat addressing the king 

t "The inhabitants composing the Third 
Estate, bom or naturalised Frenchmen, 
twenty-five years of age, and domiciled, 
will have the privilege of voting at the dis- 
trict assembly, acconiing to the quarter in 
which they actually reside, by fulfilling the 
following conditions : To be admitted into 
the district assembly it will be necessary to 
prove the having an official situation, a de- 
gree in a £Eunilty, a commission, or the free- 
dom of a trade, or, in short, a discharge or 
notice for the poll-tax, amounting to not less 
than five Hh\l\'mga."—ReQlement du Roi, 13th 
April 1789 ; Histoire Pariementaire, I 307. 
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on his knees should be observed ; but 
if this waa done, it excited little inter- 
est whether or not the deputies were 
elected by universal suffi-age. Great 
military preparations were made for 
preserving public tranquillity ; but the 
elections passed ofif without disturbance. 
Twenty-five thousand electors, under 
this regulation, were admitted to the 
right of voting — a very great proportion 
in a city not at that period containing 
above seven hundred thousand souls. 
As might have been expected with such 
a sufirage, the whole twenty deputies 
of the Tiers Etat were chosen in ihe de- 
mocratic interest ; the questions which 
were ere long so fiercely contested in 
the National Assembly were all agitat- 
ed» and excited a vehement interest^ in 
the electoral chambers of Paris; and 
already might be seen the germs of that 
towering ambition in the Tiers Etat 
which ere long the limits of France and 
of Europe were unable to contain. 

189. The most important part of the 
duty of the primaiy electors, next to 
that of choosing their representatives, 
was the drawing up of the cahiers, or 
statements of grievances and sugges- 
tions of remedies. They contained in- 
structions to the deputies how to vote 
on all the principal questions which 
were expected to be brought forward, 
and therefore present an authentic re- 
cord of what was generally desired by 
the people of France on the opening of 
the States-GteneraL As might have been 
expected, the instructions to the repre- 
sentatives varied, generally speaking, 
according to the orders from which they 
emanated, though on some points there 
was a surprising unanimity. The in- 
structions of the nobles, on the whole, 
were such as were calculated to uphold 
the interests of their order; those of 
the clergy, to establish religion on a 
better basis, and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the inferior orders of the parish 
priests. An infinity of local abuses were 
pointed out, and remedies suggested, 
many of which were of course incon- 
sistent with each other. But the ma- 
jority of the cahiers demanded, on the 
part of all the orders together, the re- 
moval of the chief abuses which had 
been experienced in the practical admi- 



nistration of the country.* The fun- 
damental points, on which they were 
nearly all unanimous, were — ^that the 
person of the king was to be sacred and 
inviolable; that the crown waa to be 
hereditary in the male line, and the 
king the depositary of the executive 
power ; the agents of authority respon- 
sible ; the royal sanction indispensable 
to the promulgating of laws ; that the 
States - Gknertd, with the sovereign, 
should make laws ; that the consent of 
the nation should be necessary to taxes 
and loans ; that taxes should not be le- 
gally imposed but fi-om one sitting of 
the States-General to another. Private 
property was to be sacred as well as 
individual liberty, and lettres de cachet 
were to be abolished. All the cahiers 
expressed their attachment to the mo- 
narchical form of government ; many, 
in touching terms, their afiectionate re- 
gard for the person of the sovereign. 
Their general spirit was — "Concert 
with the king good laws for the nar 
tion ;" not a few contained an express 
injunction to do nothing without his 
concurrence and sanction. When the 
National Assembly usurped the govem- 
ment» and centred in themselves the 
whole powers, executive as well as le- 
gislative, of the state, that ambitious 

* The majoritv of the cahiers of the three 
orders ooocurred in demanding : — 

1. Equality in punishments. 

2. The suppression of the sale of public 

offices. 

5. The redemption of feudal and seignorial 

rights. 
4. The revision of the criminal code. 

6. The establishment of tribunals to conci- 

liate litigants. 

6. The suppression of seignorial crimiual 

powers, of the ri^ht of Frano-fief. of 
custom-house duties in the interior, 
and of gabelles, aides, and corv^ea 

7. The fixing the expense of all the depart- 

ments of the public service. 

8. The extinction of the public debt 

9. Toleration of all religious sects, but the 

recognition of the religion of the great- 
est number as the dominant religion. 

10. The amelioration of the condition of the 

cur^ 

11. The abolition of drawing for the milltiA. 

—See Redaction des Cahiers, par Clermoxt 
ToNNBRK, 27th July 1789. IIuL Pari, dt 
France, ii 170. 175. 
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body violated not less expressly the in- 
structions of its constituents, than it 
committed treason alike against the royal 
authority and the cause of freedom. 

140. But though moderation and 
wisdom generally characterised the in- 
structions of the cahiers, the caae was 
very diflferent in the clubs and coflTee- 
liouses of the capital Already was to 
be seen, in the vehemence with which 
their inmates were jtgitated, and the 
enthusiasm with which the most vio- 
lent and revolutionary doctrines were 
received, the most imequivocal proof of 
the near approach of a national convul- 
sion. Such was the unparalleled mul- 
titude of pamphlets which issued from 
the press, that, in the three last months 
of 1788 alone, they exceeded two thou- 
sand five hrmdred.* The general excite- 
ment increased when the result of the 
elections was known ; for it was then 
ascertained that at least four-fifths of 
the deputies of the Tiers Etat were de- 
cided in their movement • principles ; 
that two-thirds of the clergy were of 
the same way of thinking; and that 
even among the nobles, a strong mino- 
rity, with the D\ike of Orleans and 
several of the oldest peers at its head, 
would support the union of the orders 
and the voting by head. Political re- 
generation was now, therefore, more 
than a visionary speculation. It had 
acquired a majority in the great ruling 
assembly : and it was obvious to all, 
that if the union of the orders and the 
voting by head could be established, the 
government would be overthi-own, and 
society might be remodelled in all its 
parts, at the pleasure of the revolution- 
ary leaders. To the attainment of these 
objects, accordingly, the whole efforts 
of the popular party were directed. 
Projects of radical change and an en- 
tire remodelling of society became tmi- 
versal ; the sixty electoral halls of Paris 
became so many centres of political 
fervour, where, in anticipation of the 
States-Qeneral, all the great questions 
about to be canvassed in that assembly 
were nightly debated with inconceiv- 
able warmth, and that general agitation 

* " One man bought 2600 in the last three 
months of 1788, and his collection was &r 
d'fim oomplete."— Dboz, it. 180. 



was observable in the public mind which 
is the invariable precursor of political 
catastrophes. Yet, so little were the 
leaders of the movement aware of the 
tendency of this universal excitement, 
that, so far from anticipating the general 
overthrow of society from the convoca- 
tion of the States-G^eneral, their only 
fear was that they would do nothing. 
" The States-General," said the Duke of 
Orleans, "will not effect the reform of a 
single abuse,not evenot leUretde cachet.*' 
141. An event, however, soon occun^ed 
in the capital, calculated, if anything 
could, to open the eyes of Necker to 
the perilous and ungovernable nature 
of the spirit he had evoked. In the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, a celebrated manu- 
facturer of furniture papers, named Re- 
veillon, had long been at the head of a 
wealthy and prosperous establishment, 
which gave employment to three hun- 
dred persons. Indulgent and humane 
in the extreme to all in his employ- 
ment, he was adored by his workmen, 
and respected by every person of worth 
within the sphere of his acquaintance. 
But these very qualities rendered him 
obnoxious to the Revolutionists, who 
were envio<os of wo-rth which they could 
not imitat«, and jealous of influence 
emanating from others than them* 
selves. They gave out that he was an 
aristocrat^ who was practising these 
arts in order to render the noblesse 
popular in the district where demo- 
cratic influence had its principal strong- 
hold, and that he had said his work- 
men could subsist on fifteen sous a day 
— a smaller sum than was adequate 
for the support of their children. So 
far were these calunmies from being 
true, that, having risen by his good con- 
duct from being a conmion workman, 
he had, in consequence of his known 
benevolence of disposition, and interest 
in the welfare of the poor, been shortly 
before named one of the coumiissioners 
for drawing up the cahiers for the Tiers 
Etat of Paris. In the present excited 
state of the public mind, however, the 
leaders of the populace could make them 
believe anything. On the evening of 
the 27th April, while Reveillon was 
at the elections, a crowd, which soon 
swelled to six thousand persons, issued 
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from the Faubourg St Maroeau, burnt 
him in effigy before his door, and de- 
clared they would return on the follow- 
ing night, and consimie himself in good 
earnest, with all his establishment 
They were as good as their word. 

142. Early on the following morning a 
hideous crowd, armed with clubs, sabres, 
and old muskets, arrived in the Rue 
Montreuil, where Reveillon's manufac- 
tory was situated, and with loud shouts 
and direful imprecations commenced 
the work of destruction. A body of 
tMrty police, who at his request had 
been stationed in the vicinity to pre- 
serve order, were unable to resist a mob 
which soon swelled to six thousand 
persons; a few courageous workmen, 
whom he had armed in his defence, 
were overpowered ; and a furioiis mob, 
shouting "Vive le Duo d' Orleans 1 — 
Vive le successeur du Bon Henri!" 
burst open the doors, and instantly 
filled every apartment in the building. 
Reveillon himself narrowly escaped de- 
struction from these bloodthirsty assas- 
sins; but his house and manidactory 
were utterjy sacked, and soon after re- 
duced to ashes. His cellars were broken 
open, and the wine drunk amidst loud 
cheers ; the furniture and rich stock of 
papers all committed to the flames, and 
everything portable carried off or de- 
stroyed. Towards evening the troops 
arrived, consisting of three regiments, 
with two pieces of artillery, under the 
command of the Baron BesenvaL He 
thrice ordered the mob to disperse and 
evacuate the premises; but, thinking 
the military would not fire, they treated 
the summons with derision. The guards 
then received orders to expel them by 
force ; they made their way with fixed 
bayonets into the court-yard, and were 
received by a shower of stones and 
burning rafters from the ravaged edi- 
fice, which killed and wounded several 
soldiers. Regular volleys were then 
fired by the troops, and they at length 
drove the mob, who fought with des- 
peration, out of the burned premises. 
A frightful scene presented itself: 
drunken brigands, half burned, were 
lying on aU sides, many of them expir- 
ing in the most dreadful tortures from 
the sulphuric and other acids used in 



the manufactory, which they had swal- 
lowed in their frenzy, taking them for 
spirits. At length, the disgraceful as- 
semblage was dispersed ; but not before 
two hundred of the insurgents had been 
killed, and three hundred wounded in 
the contest. 

148. Baron Besenval was warmly ap- 
plauded by aU persons of worth and sense 
in Paris fortius seasonable act of vigour, 
which, if duly followed upandimitated in 
subsequent times, would probably have 
arrested the whole horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. But it was otherwise at the court; 
he was coldly received there ; andno one 
even mentioned to him a circumstance, 
so evidently calculated, according to 
the manner in which it was received 
and acted upon, to determine the course 
of future events. No prosecutions took 
place ; none of the guilty persons were 
arrested ; no investigations, even, were 
instituted regarding it* Necker^s sys- 
tem of conciliation and concession, and 
the king's horror at the shedding of 
blood, made them on this occasion for- 
get the first duty of government — ^that 
of protecting life and property. Mean- 
while, the Orleans and movement party 
at Paris, as usual in such cases, unable 
to palliate the excesses of the insur- 
gents, endeavoured to lay the blame of 
them on others. It was the court who 
had secretly provoked the tumult^ in 
order to give them an excuse for intro- 
ducing troops into the capital ; it was 
English gold which had bought the 
rio^ to stain the Revolution in its outset 
with blood, and for ever debar France 
from those blessings which Great Bri- 
tain had long enjoyed. The character 
of the king and of Necker sufficiently 
demonstate the absurdity of the first 
hypothesis; for the las^ the French 
historians now confess there never has 
been discovered a vestige of evidenccf 

* " Two of the rioters were hunff by the pro- 
vost-marshal in the act of phindennff, seve- 
ral prisoners were made, and the parliament 
commenced an investigation. In a few days, 
however, they were all liberated, and the m- 
quiry was stopped — some said in consequenoo 
of orders from the king; others, from disco- 
very of the exalted personages whom the in- 
quiry would implicate."— Droz, ii. 171. 

t "Great researches were made to disco- 
ver whether the English government had 
taken any active part in our early troubles. 
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Machiavelli's maxim, " If you would 
discover the author of a crime, consider 
who had an interett to commit ity" en- 
ables us to solve the mystery. The 
States-General were on the eve of meet- 
ing : by vigorous measures the union 
of the orders might be effected : the 
whole members were already arrived in 
Paris: everything would depend on in- 
timidating the court, and giving a strik- 
ing example of popular power at that 
decisive crisis. The cries of the insur- 
gents when they broke into Beveillon's 
premises, pointing to the D\ike of Or- 
leans as the successor of Henry IV. ; 
the five-franc pieces found in the pockets 
of the dead rioters ; the large sums spent 
by the mob in the neighbouring caba- 
rets ; the concert and vigour of their 
operations ; the number of them who 
did not belong to Paris, and had come 
for that special purpose — evidently 
point to the source from whence this 
first great outrage of the Revolution 
proceeded. 

144. Neither, however, the fervour 
which had become universal in the mid- 
dle classes of society, nor the savage 
passions which had displayed them- 
selves among the lower, could shake 
Necker in his determination to accede 
to the wishes of the Tiers Etat, and 
permit, at least to a certain extent, the 
union of the three orders in one cham- 
ber. A devout believer in human per- 
fectibility, unbounded in his confidence 
in the wisdom and virtue of the middle 
class of society, he could not be brought 
to believe that any risk was to be ap- 
prehended from the intermingling of 
their representatives with those of the 

but no proof whatever of such interference 
was found. It was at a later period that it 
mixed itself up with our conoemfl." — Droz, 
HUtoire de Louis XVI., ii. 270. 

* "Finally, why should I disguise it? I 
attached myself with all my heart to the 
hopes of the nation, and I did not think them 
vain. Alas I can one reflect now upon the 
universal expectation of all good Frenchmen, 
of all Mends of humanity, without shedding 
tears ? Men said to themselves, At last the 
state treasury will no longer be at the mercy 
of a minister of finance ; it will no longer be 
dependent upon his vices or personal com- 
binations : an assembly of men elected by 
the nation will fix the public expenditure, 
adapting it with a firm hand to the extent of 
the revenue ; no tlip mil be possible, and the 



nobles and dergy.* On the contraiy, 
he saw the greatest possible danger, 
and a prolongation of the whole diffi- 
culties of government^ in their exclu- 
sion. It was this opinion, the result of 
inexperience, and of the general reluc- 
tance of well-meaning but speculative 
men to believe in ti^e wickedness of 
those with whom they have not been 
brought in contact^ which even his 
warmest and ablest supportei-s admit 
was his fatal error at this decisive mo- 
ment.+ He had not moral courage 
enough to fix by a royal edict in what 
way the votes were to be taken in the 
States-General; and yet he had re- 
solved in his own mind that the sepa- 
ration of the orders could not be main- 
tained, and that the sooner and the 
more quietly the fusion took place the 
better. His great object was to get the 
privileged classes themselves to con- 
cede at once, and with a good grace, 
what could not ultimately be avoided ; 
and in this way alone, he maintained, the 
dangers of the crisis could be averted. 
Thus, well "knowing to what the gene- 
ral opinion was pointing, he left the 
matter, so far as authority went, un- 
settled — ^the most perilous course which 
could at such a moment by possibility 
have been adopted; for it stimulated 
revolt at the very time when it was 
most dangerous, and prepared from 
success the fatal belief, alike in its sup- 
porters and opponents, that popular 
power was irresistible. 

145. It may appear strange how a 
monarch, possessing the good sense and 
penetration which distinguished Louis 
XVI., and who had had such ample 

king himself will be saved fix>m his own 
blunders and regrets."— Neckjer, Sur la Re- 
volution, L 52. 

t "Next to his religious duties, he cared 
most for public opinion : he sacrificed fortune, 
honours, all tiiat ambitious men prize, to 
obtain tiie good opinion of the nation ; and 
this voice of the people, not then inflamed, 
had for him something divine. The slightest 
speck upon his reputation was the greatest 
suffering that the things of this life could 
cause him. The earthly object of his ac- 
tions, the worldly stimulus to his career, was 
tiie love of consideration. During 1788, M. 
Necker studied censtantiy the public mind, 
as the compass by which the decisions of the 
king ought to be guided." — De Stakl» Rev. 
Franc,, i. 94. 172. 
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experience, in the preceding part of his 
reign, of the futility of all hopes of so- 
cial regeneration founded on the expec- 
tation of disinterested virtue in man- 
kind, should haye been led away by 
these illusions — ^the more especially as 
he was so far from being blinded by 
the foolish Anglomania then generally 
prevalent, that he entertained a tho- 
rough, perhaps even an exaggerated, 
distrust of everything adopted from an 
English model . But the secret reason 
which inclined him to go into Necker's 
views of the fusion of the orders was 
this — and when once stated, its force 
becomes very apparent : His whole life 
had been one continued contest with 
his subjects; but it was with the higher 
classes alone that he had been brought 
into collision; and their selfish, obsti- 
nate resistance to any social amelio- 
ration, or just measures oi any kind, 
had profoundly afiSicted his benevolent 
heart The necessities of the exchequer 
absolutely required a consent on the 
part of the nation to increased burdens; 
but he had found, by experience, that 
all attempts to get the privileged classes 
either to submit to taxation themselves, 
or to register new taxes, so as to render 
them a legal burden on others, were in- 
effectual Finally, he had been person- 
ally hurt at the determined resistance 
of the Notables to his just proposal for 
an equalisation of the public burdens, 
and not less so at the impassioned re- 
sistance of all the p'arliaments of France, 
and the nobles of Brittany and Dau- 
phin^, to his cour pUni^re and relative 
ameliorations. 

146. He had thus, not unnaturally, 
come to entertain a belief, that still, as 
in feudal times, the real antagonist 
power which the crown had to contend 
with was that of the noblesse, who 
seemed now determined only on main- 
taining their own unjust privileges, to 
the entire stoppage of all measures like- 
ly to conduce to the public good ; and 
that it was only by a union with the 
Tiers Etat that the king could either 
obtain the supplies requisite for carry- 
ing on the government, or be enabled 
to establish the ameliorations become 
essential in the public administration. 
To accomplish these objectSi a union 



of the orders and voting by head ap- 
peared to be indispensable ; for every 
project for the public good would be 
thrown out by the selfish resistance of 
the privileged classes in their separate 
houses. Referring to the past, these 
views appeared to be entirely supported 
by French history — ^for it was by ele- 
vating the boroughs, and relying on the 
support of the commons, that Louis 
XL, and after him Cardinal Richelieu, 
had reared up a counterpoise to the 
power of the feudal nobility. And yet 
this opinion overturned the monarchy, 
in consequence of the fatal mistake 
which it involved — ^that of supposing 
that the principal thing to be done was 
the discovering means to overcome the 
resistance of the nobles, whereas the 
real point was to erect a barrier, by the 
combination of all the power and pro- 
perty in the kingdom, against the en- 
croachments of the people. Another in- 
stance, among the numerous ones which 
history afibrds, of the important truth, 
that while experience is the only secure 
guidance for the statesman, it is expe- 
rience in parallel circumstances that is 
alone to be relied on ; and that, in the 
perpetual change of human afifairs, the 
highest effort of political wisdom is to 
discern correctly when that similarity 
of circumstances has taken place. 

147. The French Revolution, ^e 
greatest and most impassioned effort 
ever made by man for the attainment 
of public freedom, has failed in its ob- 
ject ; and failed not only at the time, 
but for ever. This is now generally ad- 
mitted, alike by its supporters and op- 
ponents ; nor can it be denied by any 
with the slightest show of reason, when 
it is recollected that, half a century 
after the Revolution broke out, and 
after its progress has been marked by- 
unutterable calamities, the electors of 
France are under two hundred thou- 
sand: that they are confined to the 
class of proprietors, and the entire re- 
mainder of the nation is wholly unre- 
presented : that no habeas corpus act, 
or restraint upon prolonged imprison- 
ment, has yet been established : that 
the odious fetters of the police system 
are unremoved : that the taxes are twice 
as heavy, the standing army twice as 
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large, the land-tax twice as buiHlensome, 
as they were before the Revolutioii : 
that Paris is permanently garrisoned 
by forty thousand regular soldiers, and 
restrained by a girdle of forts placed 
ai'ound its suburbs ; and that the whole 
remainder of France is obliged to sub- 
mit without a murmur to any go- 
vernment which the dominant capital 
chooses to impose. Rejecting, as con- 
trary alike to reason and religion, and 
as decisively disproved by the examples 
of Rome in ancient, and Great Britain 
in modem times, the gloomy doctrine 
that such consequences are the unavoid- 
able result of the struggles of a great 
nation for freedom, the question recurs 
— the all-important question — What 
has occasioned this failure? And it 
will be evident to every candid observer 
that the cause of it is to be found, not 
in any stem necessity, but in that com- 
mon fountain of social and individual 
evil — ^the selfishness and guilt of the 
persons intrusted with its direction. 
And the important question here oc- 
curs — Who did wrong in this ttage of 
the JieToliaiont 

148. I. The whole nation, and, in an 
especial manner, the popular and demo- 
cratic leaders, were in faxdt in forcing 
the king, alike against his own judg- 
ment and that of his queen and coun- 
cil, to engage in the American War. 
That aggression, alike unjust towards 
an allied and friendly power, and inex- 
pedient as tending to render inextri- 
cable the already alamiing embarrass- 
ments of the exchequer, contributed 
powerfully to bring on the Revolution. 
It at once doubled the strength of the 
democratic party, by combining na- 
tional rivalry of England with a con- 
test of an insurgent people against their 
government, and hsdved the power of 
resistance in the crown, by the vast ad- 
dition which it made to the national 
debt) at a time when the selfish resist- 
ance of the parliaments to the register- 
ing of new taxes rendered it impossible 
to make any lasting provision for the 
payment even of its interest. National 
bankruptcy or a revolution were ren- 
dered unavoidable by forcing the king 
into such a contest, at a time when the 

vou L 



state of the finances and the temper of 
the public mind made it impossible to 
provide for its expenses. 

149. II. The nobles and clei^ did 
wrong in refusing to equalise the pub- 
lic imposts, and relinquish their exclu- 
sive privileges in the matter of taxation. 
This was not merely a flagrant piece of 
injustice towards their fellow-citizens, 
then burdened exclusively with the 
heaviest part of the direct taxes, but 
a manifest dereliction of duty — it may 
almost be said an act of treachery — ^to- 
wards their sovereign, in the predica- 
ment into which they had brought him. 
They had cordially concurred with the 
Tiers Etat in forcing him into the 
American War, which had so immense- 
ly increased the embarrassments of the 
treasury ; they had for long drawn the 
chief benefit from those numerous civil 
and military offices which constituted 
so large a part of the public expendi- 
ture; and they had strenuously and 
successfully resisted the numerous ef- 
forts made by the king and his mini- 
sters to reduce this unnecessary part 
of the national charges. It was in an 
especial manner incumbent on them, 
therefore, to contribute their fail* pro- 
portion to the national income, and ve- 
lieve the king from the perplexity into 
which, by their efforts *and for their 
benefit^ he had been brought. Instead 
of this, they refused to depart from one 
iota of their exclusive privileges, and, 
without doing or suggesting anything 
whateverto save their sovereign or their 
country, contented themselves with op- 
posing an inert passive resistance to 
every project calculated either to in- 
crease the public income, or remove 
the grievances that were complained of. 
Whoever has had practical acquaintance 
with the almost invincible repugnance 
of mankind generally, and of none more 
than the highest landed proprietors of 
every country, to direct taxation, even 
for tiie most useful and necessary pur 
poses, if not absolutely called for by 
dangers which strike the senses, will 
have no difficulty in appreciating both 
the magnitude of the embarrassment 
which this resistance imposed on the 
sovereign, and the guilt of those whoy 
o 
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for their own selfish purposes, oocar 
flioned it. 

150. IIL The parliament of Paris, and 
the other parliaments of Franoe, did 
wrong in refusing, in the manner thev 
did, to register the loans and taxes which 
the king sent to them for their sane- 
tiou. That this power with which they 
were constitutionally invested, of re- 
fusing their consent to new taxes, was 
a most important one, and constituted 
the only barrier remaining against des- 
potic power, is indeed certain. If, there- 
fore, they had made use of it to com- 
pel the sovereign to abrogate pernicious 
privileges, or consent to salutaiy im- 
provements, they would have been real 
patriots, and have deseiTcd the eternal 
gratitude of mankind. But though, 
under the corruptions of the preceding 
reign, they had often done this, under 
the beneficent rule of the patriotic Louis 
the case was very different. They then 
showed no disposition to concur in the 
reforms of the sovereign; suggested 
little or nothing for social amelioration; 
sturdily resisted all such > when intro- 
duced by the government ; threw out 
all attempts to subject themselves to the 
common biudens of the state ; but con- 
tented themselves with a determined 
resistance to the imposition of any new 
taxes, even though rendered necessary 
by the American War, for which thev 
had so loudly clamoured, and though 
plainly indispensable to save the nation 
from national bankruptcy. The pre- 
text for this conduct — viz., that -tiiey 
were entitled to have the public ac- 
counts suboutted to them before they 
consented to new taxes — ^was a manifest 
usurpation. What right had they, who 
were not the representatives of any por- 
tion of the people, but simple magis- 
trates, invested with judicial functions 
in virtue of offices which they had 
bought for money, to erect themselves 
into a states-general or privy ooundl, 
entitled to examine and control the 
whole administration of government! 
Even if they had possessed such a power, 
was it expedient to assert it, to the effect 
of involving the king in inextricable pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, and convuls- 
ing the nation by the convocation of the 
States-General, at the very time when. 



the unpcuraUeled excitement in the pub- 
lic mind rendered it evident that such 
a step was fraught with the utmost 
danger both to the stability of the mo- 
narchy and to the cause of freedom? 

161. IV. Keeker as clearly erred in 
the regulations which he laid down in 
the royal edict of 27th December, for 
the convocation of the States-QeneraL 
The effect of these concessions has thus 
been described by the man in existenoe 
who gained most by the Revolution, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte: ''The concessions 
of Necker were the work of a man igno- 
rant of the first principles of the govern- 
ment of man^d. It was he who 
overturned the monarchy, and brought 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, 
Danton, Robespierre himself, did less 
mischief to France : he brought on the 
*Revolution, which they consummated. 
Such reformers as M. Necker do incre- 
dible mischief. The thoughtful read 
their works; the populace are carried 
away by them — ^the public happiness is 
in every mouth — and soon after, the 
people find themselves without bread : 
they revolty and society is overturned. 
Necker was the author of all the evils 
which desolated France during the Re- 
volution; all the blood that was shed 
rests on his head." Idaking every allow- 
ance for the despotic feelings which so 
strongly characterised the French em- 
peror, it is impossible to deny that there 
is much trutii in these observatioDs. 
Admitting that a struggle was inevit- 
able, the question remains. Was it ex- 
pedient to make so extraordinary an 
addition to the 'powers of the people at 
such a crisis — ^to double the number of 
the popidar representatives on the eve 
of a conflict! The result proved that it 
was not. It was intended to conciliate 
— ^it had the effect of alienating : it was 
meant to attach the people to the throne 
— ^it made them combine for its over- 
throw: it was designed to produce ob- 
livion of past icgury — ^it induced ambi- 
tion of future elevation. 

152. Timely concession, it is frequent- 
ly said, is the only way to prevent a 
revolution. The observation is just in 
one sense, but erroneous in another; 
and it is by attending to the distinction 
between the two great objects of popu- 
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lar ambition that the means can alone 
be attained of allaying public discontent, 
■without unhinging the frame of society. 
There is, in the &.*st place, the love of 
freedom — that is, of immunity fi*om 
personal restriction, oppression, or in- 
jury. This principle is perfectly inno- 
cent, and never exists without produc- 
ing the happiest effects. Every conces- 
sion which is calculated to increase this 
species of liberty is comparatively safe 
in all ages, and in all places. But there 
is another principle, strong at aU times, 
but especially to be dreaded in moments 
of excitement. This is the principle of 
democratic ambition — ^the desire on the 
part of the people of exercising the 
powers of sovereignty, of usurping the 
government of the state. Tina is the 
dangerous principle — ^the desire, not of 
exercising industry without molesta- 
tion, but of exerting power without con- 
trol The first principle will only pro- 
duce disturbances when real evils are 
felt; and with the removal of actual 
grievance, tranquillity may be antici- 
pated. The second frequently produces 
convulsions, independent of any real 
cause of complaint : or, if it has been 
excited by such, it continues after they 
have been removed. The first never 
spreads by mere contagion ; the second 
is frequently most virulent when the 
disease haa been contracted in this 
manner. 

1 58. It was not the mere duplication 
of the Tiers Etat which was attended 
with these disastrous effects. That 
measure, if proper care had been taken 
to confine the right of voting for the 
delegates to persons possessed of an 
adequate property qualification, and 
the right of sitting in the States-Ge- 
neral to men of respectability, and if 
the separation of the orders had been 
preserved, would have been attended 
with little periL It was the combina- 
ticii of no property qualification in 
electors, delegates, or representatives, 
with that duplication, and the leaving 
the question of voting by orders or 
head at the same time unsettled, which 
was the fatal error. At the very mo- 
ment when three millions of electors 
— a number above triple that of those 
who now hold the franchise among a 



latter number of inhabitants in the 
British empire * — ^were suddenly, and 
for the first time, admitted to a right 
of choosing representatives, for the 
avowed purpose of reconstructing and 
regenerating the monarchy, the num- 
ber of these representatives in the 
States-General was doubled, and no re- 
straint whatever was imposed by go- 
vernment on the prevailing and all* 
absorbing passion for a union of the 
orders. What was to be expected 
from such a step but the total over- 
throw of society? How long would 
Great Britain, with its sober tempera- 
ment, practical habits, and centuries 
of freedom, withstand a similar strain ? 
Not three months. What then was to 
be expected from the ai-dent passionSy 
excited feelings, and unbounded enthu- 
siasm of the people of France, roused 
to the highest pitch by the visions of 
political regeneration, and then ad- 
mitted for tbe first time to the exer- 
cise of the highest and most perilous 
political power ? 

154. In moments of political agita- 
tion, it should be the object of the 
statesman to remove all real causes of 
complaint, but firmly to resist aU rapid 
encroachments of popular ambition. 
All restrictions upon personal liberty, 
industry, or property, all oppressive 
taxes, all odious personal distinctions 
— should be abandoned; all prosecu- 
tions calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions, and convert a demagogue into 
a martyr, should be avoided! If pun- 
ishment is requii'ed, the mildest which 
the case will admit should be chosen ; 
in selecting the species of prosecution, 
the least vindictive should be preferred. 
The inflicting of death should, above all 
things, be shunned, unless lor crimes 
which public feeling has stigmatised 
as worthy of that penalty. But having 
conceded thus much to the principles 
of justice and Idie growth of freedom, 
all attempts at a sudden increase of 

* At this time, under the combination of 
the Reform and original constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, there are 930,000 electors 
among a population of 27,000,000, or 1 in 80 
nearly. In France, on occasion of the elec- 
tion of the States-General, 3,000,000 electors 
voted out of 25,000,000 persons, or somewhat 
above lin 8. 
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the power of the people should be 
•teadilj opposed, and nothing con- 
ceded which tends to awaken demo- 
cratic passion. In so far as Keeker 
laboured to relieve the real evils of 
France — ^in so far as he sought to re- 
establish the finances, curb the powers 
of the nobles, emancipate the industry 
of the peasants, purify the administra- 
tion of justice, his labours were wise 
and beneficial ; and he did all that man 
can do to terminate the oppression, and 
avert the disasters, of his country. In 
so far as he yielded to public clamour, 
or the fatal thirst for popular applause, 
and conceded imnecessarily to the am- 
bition of the people — ^in so far as he 
departed with undue rapidity from an- 
cient institutions, to acquire temporary 
popularity, he deserves the censure of 
posterity, and is answerable for all the 
disasters which ensued. 

155. The talent of using political 
power so as not to abuse it» is one of 
the last acquisitions of mankind, and 
can be gained only by many ages of 
protected industry and experienced 
freedom. It can seldom with safety 
be extended to any considerable body 
of the people, and this least of all in a 
nation just emerging from the fetters 
of servitude. Unless the growth of 
political influence in the lower orders 
has been as gradual as the dianges of 
time, or the insensible extension of 
day in spring, it will infallibly destroy 
the personal freedom which constitutes 
its principal object. A certain inter- 
mixture of the democratic spirit is 
often indispensable to the extrication 
of individual liberty, just as a certain 
degree of warmth is requisite to vivify 
and cherish animal life; but, imless 
the fire is restrained within narrow 
limits, it will consume those who are 
exposed to its fierceness, not less in 
political than in physical life. 

166. The love of real freedom may 
always be distinguished from the pas- 
sion for popular power. The first is 
directed to objects of practical import- 
ance, and the redress of experienced 
wrongs ; the second aims at visionary 
improvement and the increase of de- 
mocratic influence. The one complains 
of what has been felt, the qther antici- j 



pates what may be gained. Disturb- 
ances arising from the first subside, 
when the evils from which they spring 
are removed; troubles originating in 
the second magnify with every victory 
which is achieved. The experience of 
evil is the cause of agitation fi*om the 
first ; the love of power the source of 
convulsions from the last. Reform and 
concessions are the remedies appropri- 
ate to the former ; steadiness and re- 
sistance the means of extinguishing the 
flame arising from the latter. The pas- 
sion of love is not more dependent on 
the smiles of beauty, than democratic 
passion on the hope of successive aug- 
mentations of power. It is the inten- 
tion of nature that the power of the 
people should increaae as society ad- 
vances ; but it is not her intention that 
this increase should take place in such 
a way as to convulse the state, and ul- 
timately extinguish their own freedom. 
AU improvements that are really be- 
neficial, all changes which are destined 
to be lasting, are gradual in their pro- 
gress. It is by suddenly increasing the 
power of the lower orders that the 
frame of society is endangered, be- 
cause the immediate eflect of such a 
change is to imsettle men's minds, and 
bring into full play the most visionary 
and extravagant ideas of the most des- 
perate and ambitious men. Such an 
eflect was produced in France by the 
duplication of the Tiers Etat and the 
union of the orders in 1788 ; and simi- 
lar consequences will, in all ages, be 
found to attend the concession of great 
political powers, at a period of moi-e 
than ordinary political excitation. 

167. " No revolution," says Madame 
de Stael, ** can succeed in a great coun- 
try, unless it is commenced by the aris- 
tocratic class ; the people afterwards 
get possession of it, but they cannot 
strike the first blow. When I recollect 
that it was the parliaments, the nobles, 
and the clergy, who first strove to lim^t 
the royal authority, I am far from in- 
tending to insinuate that their design 
in so doing was culpable. A sincere 
enthusiasm then animated all ranks of 
Frenchmen ; public spirit had spread 
universally; and among the higher 
classes, the most enlightened and geji- 
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erous were thosa who ardently desired 
that public opimon should have its due 
sway in the direction of affairs. But 
can the privileged ranks, who com- 
menced the Revolution, accuse those 
who only carried it on ? Some will 
say, we wished only that the changes 
should proceed a certain length; others, 
that they should go a step farther ; but 
who can regulate the impulse of a great 
people, when once put in motion ? " A 
heavy responsibility attaches to those 
of the higher ranks who, during pe- 
riods of agitation, support the demands 
of the populace for a sudden increase 
of power, instead of directing their de- 
sires to what may really benefit them, 
the redress of experienced evils. On 



their heads rest all the disasters and 
bloodshed which necessarily follow in 
their train. It is difficult to say which 
are most worthy of reprobation — the 
haughty aristocrats, who resist every at- 
tempt at practical improvement when 
it can be done with safety, or the facr 
tious demagogues, who urge on addi- 
tions to popular power when it threat- 
ens society with convulsions. The 
true patriot is the reverse of both : 
he will, in every situation, attach him- 
self to the party which resists the 
evUs that threaten his country; in 
periods when liberty is endangered he 
will side with the popular, in mo- 
ments of agitation will support the 
monarchical party. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FBOM THE MSETINO OF THE STATES-GENERAL TO THE TAKING OF THE 
BASTILE. MAY 6 — JULY 16, 1789. 



1. It is a common, but a Tery fatal 
mistake, to suppose that ignorance is 
the greatest evil which can afflict a na- 
tion. The want of knowledge is not so 
much to be feared as its perversion; for 
the one leaves men powerless animals, 
the other makes them powerful demons. 
** The higher branches of science," says 
Plato, " are not useful to all, but only 
to a few ; general ignorance is neither 
the greatest evil, nor the most to be 
feared ; a mass of Hi-digested informa- 
tion is much more dangerous." "A 
little knowledge," says Bacon, " makes 
men irreligiouB ; but profound thought 
brings them back to devotion." In the 
truths unfolded by these great men, 
are to be foimd the remote sources of 
the miseries of the French Revolution. 
Science had nevf'r attained a more com- 
manding height than in France at the 
dose of the eighteenth century ; astro- 
nomy, by the aid of mathematical cal- 
culations, had, first of all the exact 
sciences, been brought almost to per- 



fection; the profound researches of her 
geometricians had rivalled all but New- 
ton's glory ; while the talents of her 
chemists, and the genius of her natu- 
ralists, had ezploi>ed the hidden pro- 
cesses of Nature, and ere long made the 
remains of animated life imfold the 
pristine order of creation. What, then, 
was wanting to fit her people for ra- 
tional liberty, and qualify them for the 
exercise of the rights of fireemen f A 
sense of religion, the habits of sober 
thought, and moderation of general 
opinion : and the want of these lender- 
ed aU the other advantages of no avail. 
2. History afifords no example of an 
era in which innovation was so hastily 
hurried on, and ambition so blindly 
worshipped; when the experience of 
ages was so haughtily rejected, and the 
fancies of the moment so rashly adopt- 
ed; in which the rights of property were 
so scandalously violated, and the blood 
of the innocent so profusely shed. If 
we trace these frighted disorders to their 
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sonroe, we shall find them all Bpringing 
from the pride of a little knowledge : 
from historical analogies being imper- 
fectly understood, examples of antiquity 
I'aahly misapplied, dreams of perfection 
crudely conceived, speculations of the 
momentinstantly acted upon. The dan- 
ger of proceeding on such false conclu- 
sions luul been repeatedly exposed ; the 
annals of Tacitus, the discourses of Ma- 
chiayel, the essays of Bacon, had long 
before illustrated it ; but these and all 
the other lessons of experience were 
passed over with disdain, and every vil- 
lage politician who had dreamed of po- 
litics for a few months, deemed him- 
self superior to the greatest men whom 
the world had ever produced. The great 
risk of setting the ideas of men aJ^oat 
upon political subjects consists in the 
multitude who can think, compared to 
the few who can think correctly; in 
the rapidity with which the most stable 
institutions can be overturned, com- 
pared with the slow rate at which they 
can be restored. Every man can speak 
of politics ; there is not one in ten who 
can understand them : eveiy man flat- 
ters himself he knows something of his- 
tory ; to be qualified ta reason justly 
upon it requires the incessant study of 
half a lifetime. But, unfortunately, the 
knowledge of the diflBculty of the sub- 
ject, and of the extensive information 
which it requires, is one of the last ac- 
quisitions of the human mind: none 
are so rash as those who are worst qua- 
lified to govern; none are so i*eally wor- 
thy of l£e lead as those who are least 
desirous of assuming it. 

8. The 6th of May, 1789, was the 
day fixed for the opening of the States- 
Qeneral; with that day the French 
Revolution actually began. 

On the evening before, a religious 
ceremony preceded the installation of 
the Estates. The king, his family, his 
ministers, and the deputies of the three 
orders, walked in procession from the 
church of Notre Dame to that of St 
Louis, to hear mass. The appearance 
of the assembled bodies, and the re- 
flection that a national solenmity, so 
long fallen into disuse, was about to be 
revived, excited the most lively enthu- 



siasm in the multitude. The weather 
was fine; the benevolent and digni- 
fied air of the monarch, the graceful 
manners of the queen, the pomp and 
splendour of the ceremony, and the 
undefined hopes which it excited, ex- 
alted the spirits of all who witnessed it. 
But the reflecting observed with pain, 
that the sullen lines of feudal etiquette 
were preserved with rigidformality, and 
they augured ill of the national repre- 
sentation which commenced its labours 
amid such distinctions. Fu*st marched 
the cleigy in grand costume, with vio- 
let robes; next the noblesse, in black 
dresses, with gold vests, lace cravats, and 
hats adorned with white plumes ; last, 
the Tiers Etat, arrayed in blacl^, with 
short cloaks, muslin cravats, and hats 
without feathers. But the Mends of 
the people consoled themselves with 
the observation, that, however humble 
their attire, the numbers of this class 
greatly preponderated over those of the 
other orders. It was observed that the 
Duke of Orleans, who walked last, as of 
highest rank among the nobles, lingered 
behind, and was surrounded by the 
dense masses of the Tiers Etat, who 
immediately followed. Hardly any of 
the deputies had hitherto acquired great 
popular reputation. One alone attracted 
general attention. Born of noble pa- 
rents, he had warmly espoused the 
popular side, without losing the pride 
of aristocratic connection. His talents 
universally known, his licentiousness 
too notorious, his integrity generally 
suspected, rendered him the object of 
painful anxiety. Harsh and disagree- 
able features, a pi-ofusion of black hair, 
an expressive and daring countenance, 
a commanding air, attracted the curi- 
osity even of those who were unac- 
quainted with his reputation. Many 
admired, some feared, none despised 
himu His name was Mibabeau, future 
leader of the Assembly. 

4. Two ladies of rank, from a gallery, 
with very diflerent feelings, beheld the 
spectacle. The one was Madame de 
Montmorin, wife of the minister of 
foreign affairs; the other the illustrious 
daughter of M. Necker, Madame de 
Stael. The latter exulted in the bound- 
les9 felicity which seemed to be opening 
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under the auspices of her father. " Tou 
are wrong to rejoice/' said Madame de 
Montmorin; ''this event forebodes much 
misery to France and to ourselves." 
Her presentiment turned out too well 
founded : she herself perished on the 
scaffold with one of her sons ; another 
was drowned; her husband was mas- 
sacred in the prisons on September 2d; 
her eldest daughter was cut off in jail; 
her youngest £ed of a broken heart be- 
fore she had attained the age of thirty 
years. It soon appeared what was the 
temper of the Assembly, and how much 
reason there was for Madame de Mont- 
morin's gloomy forebodings. The 
Bishop of Nancy preached on the oc- 
casion, in the Church of St Louis, and 
he began with the words, as in ancient 
days, " Receive, God 1 the homage of 
the clergy, the respects of the noblesse, 
and the humble supplications of the 
Tiers Etat.", Upon this, loud murmurs 
were heard on all sides. But when, in 
the course of his sermon, he made an 
ill-timed allusion to the goodness of the 
monarch, and the rapacity of the tax- 
gatherers, tumultuous applause burst 
forth from all quarters, and the sounds 
of worldly exultation for the first time 
resounded through these sacred aisles. 
5. On the following day the ABsembly 
was opened with extraordinary pomp. 
Galleries, disposed in the form of an 
amphitheatre, were filled with a bril- 
liant assembly of spectators, among 
whom all the rank, talent^ and beauty 
of Paris was to be found. The deputies 
were introducedand arranged according 
to the order established in the last con- 
vocation in 1614. The clergy sat on the 
rights the nobles on the lefty the com- 
mons in front of the throne. Loud 
applause followed the entry of the po- 
pular leaders, especially those who were 
known to have contributed by their 
efforts to the convocation of the states. 
The Duke of Orleans was twice loudly 
cheered; first on his first appearance, 
next when he made a cur^ of the de- 
putation of Crepi in Y alois, to which he 
belonged, pass before him. The de- 
puties of Dauphin^ were received with 
tumultuous applause. Similar appro- 
bation was beginning for those of Pro- 
vence, but it was checked to mai*k the 



personal application of the applause to 
Mirabeau, who was one of them. M. 
Keeker, in particular, waa distinguished 
by the reception which he experienced. 
After the ministers and deputies had 
taken their places, the king appeared, 
followed by the queen, in simple attire 
but radiant with beauty, the princes, 
and a brilliant suite. The monarch 
placed himself upon his throne, amidst 
the loudest applause. He looked happy, 
and he was so ; for he was received by 
his subjects with sincere affection. The 
three orders at the same instant rose 
and covered themselves. The days 
were past when the Third Estate re- 
mained uncovered, and spoke only on 
their knees ; that first spontaneous 
movement was ominous as to the sub- 
sequent conduct of that aspiring body. 
The king, on taking his seat, perceived 
that the Duke of Orleans was sitting 
amongst the Tiers Etat, and inmiedi- 
ately made a sign to him to take his 
place among the princes of the blood. 
The duke replied, '' My birth gives me 
always a right to be near the throne ; 
but on this occasion I prefer taking my 
place among the Tiers Etat of my bail- 
liage." It was not difficult to see who 
aspired to be their head. 

6. The meeting of the States-General 
had been appointed to take place in Ver- 
sailles, and the king had been at great 
pains to provide a place of meeting 
suitable to the august assembly. The 
hall selected was a very large one in that 
town, capable of holding two thousand 
persons, besides the galleries. It was a 
spacious, handsome room, a hundred 
and twenty feet long, by fifty-seven feet 
broad within the columns, which were 
fluted of the Ionic order; the entabla- 
ture being rich, and the roof pierced in 
the centre by a large oval skylight — and 
this, with two oSier windows in the 
sides, by which the light was admitted 
through azure gauze, threw a pleasing 
tint over every part of the interior. At 
one extremity of the room was an ele- 
vated dais, magnificently ornamented, 
and covered witti violet-coloured velvety 
embroidered with lilies. At the upper 
end of it, under a superb canopy, adorn- 
ed by deep gold fringe, was placed the 
throne. On the left of the throne a 
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large chair was set apart for the queen, 
and lesser ones for the princesses: on 
the right stood richly ornamented seats 
for the princes : the ministers were seat- 
ed in front of the throne, round a large 
table covered with blue lilied velvet. 
Behind the table on the rightwere seats 
for the fifteen councillors of state, and 
twenty maitrea det requStea; on the left 
the like number, for the governors and 
lieutenants-general of provinces. On 
either side of the hall were arranged the 
benches for the deputies, all adorned 
¥dth rich covers : on the right those 
for the clergy, on the left for the no- 
blesse; in front of the throne, at the 
opposite end, those for the Tiers Etat 
Spacious galleries, capable of holding 
above two thousand persons, as if in- 
viting the attendance of the public, were 
arranged behind the seats of the depu- 
ties. It would seem as if , in the very 
disposition of the seats, it had been in- 
tended to point to the intended union 
of the orders, and the fatal influence 
of the galleries on their deliberations. 
Louis had anxiously superintended the 
arrangements, and frequently visited 
the hall to observe the progress of the 
operations. By su<di hands, and with 
such magnificence, was the theatre pre- 
pared on which was to be enacted the 
overthrow of the fVench monarchy. 

7. " Gentlemen," said the monarch, 
with emotion, "the day which my heart 
so long desired is at length arrived ; I 
find myself surrounded by the represen- 
tatives of the nation, which it is my first 
glory to command. A long period has 
elapsed since the last convocation of the 
States-Qeneral; and although the meet- 
ing of these^ assemblies was thought to 
have fallen into desuetude, I have not 
hesitated to re-establish a usage from 
which the kingdom may derive new 
force, and whidi may open to its inha- 
bitants hitherto unknown sources of 
prosperity. The debt of the state, al- 
ready lai^atmy accession to the throne, 
has increased during my reign : an ex- 
pensive, though glorious war, has been 
the cause of this; and the augmentation 
of taxes, which it compell^ has ren- 
dered more perceptible their unequal 
imposition. A general disquietude, an 
exaggerated desire of innovation, have 



taken possession of all minds, and might 
have led to a total unhinging of opi- 
nions, if haste were not made to fix 
them by a union of those capable of 
giving the most enlightened and mode- 
rate advice. It is in this confidence, 
gentlemen, that I have called you to- 
gether; and I understand with pleasure 
that it has already been justified by the 
disposition which the two first orders 
have evinced to renounce their privi- 
leges.* The hope which I had formed 
to see all the orders, imited in opinion, 
concur with me in measures for the 
general good, will not be disappointed. 
8. " I have ordered considerable re- 
trenchments in the expenses; I shall 
receive with eagerness the suggestions 
which you make to me in that particu- 
lar; but in spite of all the resources 
which the most rigid economy may 
afford, I fear it will be impossible to 
relieve my subjects as rapidly as I could 
desire. I shall direct the -exact situa- 
tion of the finances to be laid before 
you; and, when you have examined 
them, I feel assured that you will pro- 
pose to me the most efficacious means 
to restore their order, and support the 
public credit. The minds of men are 
in a state of agitation; but an assembly 
of the representatives of the nation will 
listen, without doubt, to noti]^ but 
the counsels of wisdom and prudence. 
Tou must doubtless have observed, gen- 
tlemen, that these counsels have not 
been always followed on recent occa- 
sions; but the ruling spirit of your 
deliberations will respond to the real 
wishes of a generous nation, which has 
always been distinguished by its love 
for the sovereign. I know the autho- 
rity and power of a just king, sur- 
rounded by a faithfal people, attached 
frK>m the earliest times to tiie principles 
of the monarchy : they have given rise 
to the power and glory of France : I am 
bound to support them, and I will do 
so constantly. All that can be expected 
from the most tender interest in the 
public good, all that can be asked from 
a sovereign, the first friend of his people, 
you may rely on finding in me. May una- 

* This statement was founded on their 
cahiers, which were known, and almoet muk- 
nimously recommended such a step. 
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nimity, gentlemen, prevail among you, 
and this epoch be for ever memorable 
in the annals of French prosperity! 
That is the first prayer of my hearty 
the most ardent of my wishes, the re- 
ward which I expect from the recti- 
tude of my intentions, and my love for 
my people I" 

9. These generoussentimentsexcited,- 
as well they mighty universal applause ; 
and the king and queen, for a few se- 
conds, surrendered themselves to the 
delicious belief of a blessed regeneration 
of society springing from the virtue and 
gratitude of its members. The queen 
had stood, like the rest of the assembly, 
during the royal speech. The grace and 
modesty of her demeanour, joined to 
the beauty of a countenance on which 
a passing smile shone through the set- 
tled expression of melancholy which it 
had already assumed, added to the ge- 
neral enchantment. But hardly had 
they sat down when they received a 
proof that, even in that moment of 
general enthusiasm, the ambition and 
passions of the world possessed the 
hearts of the assembly. The sovereign, 
on resuming his seat> put on his hat; 
the nobles, jealous of the privilege they 
had been wont to assert in former 
States-Qeneral, had the imprudence to 
do the same. Some members of the 
Tiers Etat, resolved to assert an equal 
pretension for their order, immediately 
covered themselves: theories, ''On with 
your hats," "Uncover," "Off hats," 
were heard on all sides ; and the meet- 
ing was about to be seriously disturbed 
by an incident which, how trifling so- 
ever itself, was important, as revealing 
the secret divisions of the members, 
when the king, with admirable presence 
of mind, feigning to be inconunoded by 
the heat, took off his ha.t, and the whole 
assembly, having no longer a pretence 
for discord, followed his example, and 
tranquillity was restored. 

10. The Keeper of the Seals followed 

* " In yielding to this demand (the double 
representation) nis mfgesty has not changed 
the system of the ancient deliberations ; and 
although the plan of voting by head, by pro- 
ducing only one division, might seem to pos- 
sess the advantage of makmg the general 
wish better known, the king has decided 
(hat this new form should not come into 



with a studied harangue, which told 
little. It contained only one sentence 
of importance, which related to<^e 
double representation and voting by 
head;* but that rather favoured 'the 
union of the orders. M. Keeker was 
now anxiously looked for, and a breath- 
less suspense pervaded the assembly 
when he began his speech. But never 
wasdisappointmentmore universal than 
was felt as it proceeded. It contained 
nothing which threw a light on the 
views of the court in regard to the all- 
important question of the mode of vot- 
ing ; and, instead, abounded with tedi- 
ous details on taxes and retrenchments, 
which had ceased to excite any interest 
in the public mind.*!* In truth, not- 
withstanding his abilities, the Swiss 
minister entirely mistook the signs of 
the times. Pressed by the needy state 
of the public treasury, his attention was 
exclusively fixed on the means of re- 
plenishing it. He persisted in con- 
sidering the crisis as finandal, when in 
reality it had become social ; as arising 
fi'om embarrassments of government, 
when these, all-important in a former 
stage, had yielded to a more absorbing 
passion ; and when the crisis was now 
forced on by the growing importance 
and ambition of the people. He spoke 
to them of accounts when they wanted 
to hear of principles, and dwelt on the 
means of extinguishing the deficit when 
their attention was directed to filling up 
the blanks in the constitution. Thus 
his speech pleased few, and disappoint- 
edmany. He hoped to accommodate his 
measures to the public exigencies, with- 
out compromising or breaking wiih. any 
party. He was aware that the ancient 
system of government could not be 
maintained, but he trusted that the 
divisions in the political parties would 
enable him to repair the machine with- 
out destroying it. By this he lost the 
confidence of alL Conciliatory mea- 
sures are admirable, when they are 

operation without the free consent of the 
States-General, and with the approbatioi\ 
of his majosty."* — HitUrire Parkmentaire 
i. 338. 

t Such as the following:— "Tobacco la 
now sold ground almost all over France ; 
this plan has greatly increased the tobacco- 
duty."— AfonOeur, bth to 10th Majf 1789. 
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founded on reforms which remoye a 
practical evil ; they are ruinotus when 
they proceed on a balance of mutual 
jealousies, or a blind concession to po- 
pular menaces. Then they disappoint 
all, without attaching any.* 

11. No debate followed these official 
speeches, but the assembly broke up 
in an orderly manner at half-past four 
o'clock. Next day, however, the great 
contest upon which the eyes of all 
France were fixed began in its bosom. 
The three oi*ders met, as on the pre- 
ceding day, in one room, but afterwards 
repaired to the halls appointed for their 
teparate meetings. That of Menus, in 
which they had met on the preceding 
day, being by much the largest^ was set 
apart for the Tiers Etat, whose num- 
bers equalled that of the two others 
taken together. This circumstance, in 
appearance trivial, was attended with 
important efiects ; for being styled the 
" Salle des EtaU-GinSraux" and the 
theatre of their first and common as- 
semblage, it gave that aspiring body a 
colourable pretext to consider and re- 
present themselves as in effect the na- 
tional representatives. Having taken 
their places there, the skilful leaders of 
the conmions affected to feel surprised 
that they were not joined by the other 
two orders, with a view to proceed jointly 
to the verification of their powers, and 

♦ In Necker'B financial statement, which 
was laid before the States-General, he repre- 
sented the 

Francs. £ 

Fixed expenses, . 581,000,000 or 21,240.000 
Fixed revenue, . 473,294,000 - 18,931.000 



Deficit, . . 67,706,000 - 2,309,000 
This, however, was the fixed expenses, as 
Necker called them ; and when the floating 
debt was added, the deficit was 113,000,000 
francs, or £4,520.000 more. This was clearly 
demonstrated by Calonne in his work on the 
state of France, and indeed it is inconceiv- 
able that a deficit which Brienne, only the 
year before, had admitted was 165,000,000 
francs^ should, without the imp<Mdtion of a 
single new tax, have fallen to 57,000,000. In 
the "Etat de la Dette Publlque," published 
by the Constituent Assembly in 1790, the 
real deficit was stated to be at that time 
189,000,000 fhmcs, or £7,560,000.— See HU- 
toire Parlementaire de France, i. 875, 378. 
Calonne, in 1790, stated the real deficit, on 
grounds apparently very satisfactory, at 
255,724,000 francs, or £10,228,000 yearly.— 
Calonnx, VEUU de la Fratce prisenU et d 
vaUr, 36, 87 ; and EUa de la Dette Fublique, 47. 



meanwhile did nothing. While this 
was going on in the SaJUe de Menus, the 
other two orders were proceeding ra- 
pidly with the separate verification of 
their powers; the clergy having re- 
solved on that step by a majority of 
188 to 114, and the nobles by one of 
188 to 47. No sooner were these votes 
announced to the Tiers Etat than they 
broke up their meeting, without having 
taken any step to constitute themselves 
a separate body. - 

12. On the following day, so quickly 
did the germs of the Revolution deve- 
lop themselves at this crisis, an event 
occurred hardly less important on its 
ultimate fortune, than the contest of 
the orders, now openly commenced. 
Mirabeau had b^gun a journal on the 
debates of the Assembly, entitled — 
"Journal dee Etats-GSniraux;** and 
government, conceiving such a publi- 
cation from such a hand dangerous at 
this moment^ had ordered its suppres- 
sion. Upon this the electors of Paris, 
who were still engaged, as they were in 
many other parts of France, with the 
drawing up of their cahiers, met at the 
Hotel de Yille, passed unanimously and 
published an arr$t6, or resolution, pro- 
testing against this act of authority, 
which they directed to be sent to the 
chambers of the clergy and the nobles, 
accompanied by an earnest invitation 
to them to unite themselves to the 
Tiers Etat^ procure the revocation of 
the arrSti of the royal council com- 
plained of, and obtain for the National 
Assembly the immediate liberty of the 
press.+ Such was the commencement 
of the direct interference of the elec- 
tors of Paris in the afiairs of govern- 
ment, which subsequently, when ap- 
plied through the organ of the munici- 
pality which they had' elected, became 

t The assembly of the Third Estate of the 
city of Paris object unanimously to the Act 
of Coimcil suppressing the Journal det Etais- 
OinirauXt &nc[ forbid the carryiii^ip out of 
that act which pronotinces penalUes upon 
the printer, without meaning thereby to 
approve of or to blame the Journal : it ob- 
jects because this Act of Council attacks the 
public liberty, at the moment when it is most 
precious to the nation— that it violates th« 
liberty of the press demanded by all France — 
in short, that this act recalls, at the first mo- 
ment of national liberty, a poli^ and rcgula- 
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of such paramount importance, and 
produced at oncb the most daring acts 
and detestable crimes of the Revolu- 
tion. 

13. On the 7th May the three orders 
again met in their respective chambers, 
the Tiers Etat still occupying the cen- 
tral Hall of Menus, and waiting, or pre- 
tending to '^ait, for the expected junc- 
tion of the other orders. The contest 
was now openly commenced: the de- 
puties of the commons alleged, that 
they could not verify their powers till 
they were joined by the whole Estates ; 
whHe the clergy and nobles had already 
verified theirs in their separate cham- 
bers, and were ready to begin business. 
For several weeks they daily met in the 
great hall, aad vainly waited for the 
accession of the other orders. They at- 
tempted nothing, but simply trusted to 
the force of inactivity to compel the 
submission of their opponents. It was 
soon ewdent that tins state of things 
could not long continue. The refusal 
of the commons to constitute them- 
selves occasioned a complete stoppage 
to every sort of business, while the 
urgent state of the finances, and the 
rapidly increasing anarchy of the king- 
dom, loudly called for immediate ac- 
tivity. Meanwhile the firmness of the 
Third Estate occasioned the utmost 
agitation in Paris, and crowds of all 
classes daily came to Versailles, to en- 
courage the members in their courage- 
ous resistance to the measures of tiie 
court 

14. In this contest the advantage evi- 
dently lay on the side of the commons. 
The state of the finances rendered it 
absolutely necessary that the States- 
General should commence their labours : 
their dissolution, therefore, was not to 

tions which had been suspended by the wis- 
dom and goodness of the king ; and in con- 
sequenoe, the assembly of the Third Estate 
has unanimously resolved that this decree 
be presented to the Chambers of the clergy 
and the nobles, and that they be invited to 
unite thenuelves to the Third Estate, to procure 
from the Nationdl Assembly the proviedonal 
liberty of the press."— ^irtof re Parkmentaire 
de la France, i. 883. With such feir requests 
and so reasonable a representation did the 
infernal atrocities of the electors and muni- 
cipality of Paris commence. Mirabeau's j our- 
nal was continued undi v the name of " Cour- 
Her de Provence.** 



be apprehended. On the other hand, 
by simply remaining in a state of inac- 
tivity, they^ did nothing which could 
apparentiy justify harsh measures, and 
there was every reason to believe that 
they would ultimately weary out their 
antagonists. They had gained the im- 
mense advantage in social contests — ^that 
of being in a position where, by simply 
resting and remaining passive, they 
achieved their object, and forced the ini- 
tiative upon their opponents. Any de- 
cided measure on the part of government 
to stop this fatal inaction was sure to 
meet with the most violent opposition. 
The force of public opinion, always at 
first, in civil commotions, on the side of 
resistance, was daily strengthening their 
cause. The agitation of the capital was 
intimidating their adversaries, and the 
divisions which prevailed among them 
rendered it every hour more improbable 
that they would be able to maintain 
their ground. The Tiers Etat was una- 
nimous, while a- considerable part of 
the nobility, and the great majority of 
the clergy, were secretly inclined to their 
side. The able leaders of the commons 
thoroughly appreciated the advantages 
of their present position, and waited 
calmly for above a month for the arrival 
of the time when either the necessities 
of the crown might force government 
into measures of hostility, or the sub- 
mission of the other orders should give 
them the entire command of the state, 
or the decided tone of the public voice, 
daily gathering strength in their favour, 
might enable them to take the initia- 
tive themselves with the prospect of 
success.* 

This temporary lull in the parlia- 
mentary contest of parties afibrds a 
favourable opportunity, ere the decisive 

♦ " You have persevered, with a rare firm- 
ness, in a system of political inaction vehe- 
mently decried by those whose interest it is 
to get you to take &lse steps : it was to give 
men's minds time to calm, to enable the 
fiiends of the public good better to second 
the claim of justice and of reason ; it was to 
make yourselves more confident that, even 
in the pursuit of good, you would not go be- 
yond bounds ; it was, in a word, to show a 
moderation which of (Ul things becomes cou- 
rage, or rather, without which there is no 
truly durable and invincible courage." — IHs- 
cours de Mirabeau, lZ(h June 1789 ; Histoire 
Parkmentaire, i. 443. 
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struggle commences, for surveying the 
feelmgs and interests by which they 
were seTerally actuated, and the lead- 
ing characters who obtained their direc- 
tion. 

15. The greater part of the nobles 
were natundly desirous of maintaining 
the privileges they had inherited from 
tlieir forefathers, and which, in one 
form or another, they regarded with 
reason as essential to the existence of 
government in modem times. Their 
interests in this, as is generally the 
case with men, determined their opin- 
ions ; and they were firmly resolved to 
resist to the utteiinost those pretensions 
of the commons, which they clearly 
foresaw would end in prostrating the 
monarchy at their feet. They perceived 
that, if the whole States-General were 
united in one chamber, they would, 
since the duplication of the Tiers Etat, 
the nearly equal division of the clergy, 
and the strong body of the noblesse 
themselves who adhered to the same 
views, be left in a minority of at least 
one to two. Rather than incur certain 
destruction in this way, they were pre- 
pared to incur all the hazards of civil 
war. But, though resolute on this vital 
question, they had abated much of their 
original pretensions, and were disposed 
to concede many points upon which 
formerly they had been most tenacious. 
They were no longer the proud and 
haughty Notables of 1787, determined 
to relinquish none of their exclusive 
privileges : the imminence of the dan- 
ger had made them willing to avert it 
by large concessions. Their cahiers, 
thoughnot unanimous, tended in general 
to the same point. The instructions to 
the noblesse of Paris, the most import- 
ant of any in the kingdom, from their 
rank, influence, ai^l intelligence, re- 
commended the surrender of all exclu- 
sive privileges in the matter of taxa- 
tion : the regular convocation of the 
States-General, the imposition of all 
taxes by their consent, and their ille- 
gality without it ; their legal extension 
only from one meeting of the States- 
General to another ; the passing of all 
laws by their consent ; the suppression 
of lettres de cachet ; the liberty of the 
press ; the dosing of the Bastile ; the 



abolition of all feudal rights, on a rea- 
sonable indemnity payifble in ten yeai-s. 
The great majority of the instructions 
of the noblesse were in the same terms. 
The whole elements of real freedom 
were to be found in these ooncessionB, 
on which the nobles were almost unani- 
mous. But, in addition to this, a mi* 
nority of forty-seven, with the Duke of 
Orleans and the Duke of Rochefoucauld 
at their head, which carried much 
weight from the high rank and acknow- 
ledged talents of some of its members, 
was disposed to join at once with the 
commons, and go the whole length with 
them of revolutionary innovation. 

16. The higher classes of the clergy 
shared the sentiments of the noble fa- 
milies from which they sprang, and 
were equally anxious to maintain the 
privileges from which they derived ad- 
vantage ; but the great body of the un- 
dignified ecclesiastics, who were indig- 
nant at their -exclusion from all situa- 
tions of consideration or emolument in 
the church, participated in the feelings 
of the Third Estate, with whom they 
were more immediately in contact, and 
might be expected, on any serious 
struggle, to join its ranks. Taken as a 
body, the clergy had supported all the 
efforts of the people for the establisli- 
ment of their liberties. The vast pro- 
portion of their numbers, who were 
humble cur^s, destitute of any pro- 
perty, afforded a suf&cient security that 
this would be the cas& They had 
urged the convocation of the States- 
General. The clergy of Rheims, with 
their archbishop at their head, de- 
manded, in their instructions to their 
representatives, the establishment of a 
national code, embodying the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy; the regu- 
lar assembly of the States-Genei*al, the 
right of tajung themselves, the esta- 
blishment of personal freedom, security 
to property, iiie responsibility of minis- 
ters, open eligibility to all the citizens 
to every employment, a new civil and 
military code, uniformity of weights 
and measures, and the abolition of the 
slave-trade. AU the other instructions 
of the clergy to their representative! 
contained more or less the same senti- 
ments. It was at a later period in the 
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Revolution, and in consequence of the 
treachery and injustice with which they 
were assailed, that this great body be- 
came the lasting and inveterate enemy 
of the Revolution. 

17. Liberty and equaUty were the 
ideas predominant in the minds of the 
whole Third Estate, and of that large 
party of the clergy which, having risen 
from its ranks, was identified with its 
interests. Equalitt was the great ob- 
ject of their ambition, because the dis- 
tinctions of rank were the evil which 
occasioned their discontents. It was 
not so much absolute ft^edom which 
they coveted, as equality of restraint, 
and the repeal of all those laws which 
threw their fetters with undue severity 
upon the lower classes. They would 
rather have had servitude in common 
with the privileged ranks, than free- 
dom accompanied with those privileges 
which drew an impassable line between 
them. The passion for distinction, as 
Napoleon afterwards observed, is the 
ruling principle in France. Equality 
was demanded because it promised to 
remove the load which depressed the 
buoyant ambition of the middle and 
lower orders of society. Proceeding on 
these principles, the cahiers of the Tiers 
Etat were imanimous in demanding the 
union of the orders and the voting by 
head; and the instructions in these 
respects were so precise, that in truth 
the deputies of that order had no dis- 
cretionary power on the subject. In 
addition to this, and all the points con- 
ceded by the noblesse, the commons 
were led, both from the tenor of their 
instructions and their own wishes, to 
demand the abolition of incorporations 
and statutes of apprenticeship of every 
kind ; universal freedom of commerce 
and labour ; uniformity of weights and 
measures; a relaxation of the penal 
code; reformation in the administra- 
tion of justice ; the establishment of a 
general code of laws, and the restriction 
of the powers enjoyed by the police. 
Generally speaking, the instruction of 
the Tiers Etat pointed to the abolition 
of practical abuses, to an extent and 
with a minuteness never carried into 
effect by the National Assembly ; and 
excepting in the one p^uiticulaT; the 



union of the orders, gave no counte- 
nance whatever to the overthrow of the 
monarchical authority, or the nourish- 
ing of that aspiring ambition which so 
speedily caused the States-Oeneral to 
overturn the throne. 

18. The king, who had never tasted 
one moment of repose since his acces- 
sion to the throne, had been induced, by 
financial embarrassments, to convoke 
the States-Gteneral, and looked forward 
to their assembling as the termination 
of his difficulties. He in truth loved his 
people, and expected to meet their re< 
presentatives with the tenderness of a 
parent who rejoins his long-lost chil- 
dren. He believed himself beloved, be- 
cause he deserved to be so. Unhappily, 
it was the fashion to laugh at the idea 
of a revolution. Reposing under the 
shadow of the monarchy, men shut their 
eyes to the possibility of its overthrow, 
and deemed present institutions stable, 
because they had never seen them shak- 
en. He bad yet to learn that no reliance 
is to be placed on the affections of man- 
kind when their interests are at stake ; 
that democratic ambition may carry 
away in a few weeks the most rational ; 
that the force of ancient recollections, 
strong in periods of tranquillity, is fre- 
quently lost in moments of danger; and 
that attachment to old institutions is 
powerful only in those who have shared 
in their protection. He had adopted 
from M. Necker two principles very 
generally received at that period, but of 
which subsequent experience has am« 
ply demonstrated the fallacy — ^viz. that 
public opinion is always on the side of 
wisdom and virtue, and that he could at 
pleasure sway its impulses. The prin* 
ciple, vox populi vox Dei, doubtful at all 
times, is totally false in periods of agita< 
tion, when the passions are let loose, and 
the ambition of the reckless is awakened 
by the possibility of elevation. It would 
often be nearer the truth to say then, 
vox populi vox diaboti. Public opinion, 
in the end, will always incline to the 
right side ; but amid tibe violence of its 
previous oscillations, the whole fabric of 
society may be overthrown. The mari- 
ner who descries a coming storm, may 
with certainty predict that its fury will 
ultimately be stilled ; but he cannot be 
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sure that 1i!b own vessel will not pre- 
vioubly be sunk in the waves. 

19. The people of Paris, whose opin- 
ions came to have so vast an influence on 
the march of the Revolution, looked for- 
ward to the States-General as a means 
of diminishing the imposts ; the nobility 
hoped it would prove the means of re- 
establishing the finances, and putting 
an end to the vexatious parsimony of 
later years ; the citizens trusted it would 
remove the galling fetters to which they 
were still subjected; the fimdholders, 
who had so often suffered from breaches 
of the public faith, regarded it as a se- 
cure rampart against a national bank- 
ruptcy — an event which the magnitude 
of the deficit had led them seriously to 
apprehend. Every class was unanimous 
in favour of a change, from which all 
were equally destined to suffer. So 
strong and universal was this feeling, 
that^ out of the sixty electoral districts 
into which Paris was divided, only three 
elected the president who had the sup- 
port of the king. Without tumult, 
noise, or even a division, fifty-seven of 
the electoral districts displaced the 
chairman appointed by the crown, and 
chose one of their own.* AU who were 
conscious of talents which were un- 
worthily depressed, who sought after 
distinction which the existing order of 
society prevented them from obtaining, 
or who had acquired wealth without ob^ 
taining consideration, joined themselves 
to the disaffected. To those were added 
the unsettled spirits which the pros- 
pect of approachmg disturbances always 
brings f oiih — ^the insolvent, the reckless, 
the su^ent, the desperate ; men who were 
Buffering under the existing state of so- 
ciety, and hoped that any change would 
ameliorate their condition. A propor- 
tion of the nobles, as is ever the case in 
civil convulsions, also adhered to these 
principles ; at the head of whom was 
the Duke of Orleans, who brought a 
princely fortune, a selfish heart, and de- 
praved habits, to forward the work of 
corruption, but wanted steadiness to 
Tulfi the faction which his prodigality 
had organised ; and the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who had nursed a republican spirit 
amidst American dangers, and revived 

* Michslbt's HUtoirt de la Revolution^ 1. 10. 



for the strife of freedom in the Old 
World the ardent desires which had 
been awakened by its triumph in the 
Kew. The Counts Clermont Tonnere 
and Lally Tollendal were also attached 
to the same principles ; the Duke de la 
RochefoucavQd, and the Duke de Lian- 
com't, the Marquis de Crillon, and the 
Viscount Montmorency — names long 
celebrated in the annals of French glory, 
and some of which were destined to ac- 
quire a fatal celebrity from the misfor- 
tunes of those who bore them. A por- 
tentous union of rank, talent, and en- 
ergy ! of mudi which the aristocracy 
coiild produce that was generous, with 
all that the commons could furnish that 
was eminent; of philosophic enthusi- 
asm with plebeian audacity; of the vig- 
our of rising ability with the weight of 
far-descended splendour. 

Two circumstances, however, were 
remarkable in the composition. of the 
Constituent Assembly, and contributed 
in a great degree to influence its future 
proceedings. 

20. The first was the almost total ex- 
clusion of literary and philosophical ta- 
lent, and the extraordinary pi'eponder- 
ance of the legal profession. With the 
exception of Bailly, and one ortwo other 
illustrious individuals, no name of lite- 
rary celebrity was to be fo\md among its 
members. On the other hand, no less 
than two hundred and seventy-nine of 
the Tiers Etat were advocates, chiefly 
from the provincial courts of France. 
This class did not correspond to the bar- 
risters of England, who, although not in 
general men of property, are at leastusu- 
ally possessed of talent and information, 
but were provincial advocates, stewards 
of petty local jurisdictions, country at- 
torneys, notaries, and the whole train 
of the ministers of municipal litigation, 
the fomenters of petty war and village 
vexation. " From the moment," says 
Mr Burke, " that I read a list of their 
names, and saw this, I foresaw distinct- 
ly, and very nearly as it happened, all 
that was to follow ! " This fact is not 
surprising, when it is considered, on the 
one hand, how few of the electors were 
capable of appreciating the merits of 
scientific characters, in a coimtxy where 
not one in fifty could read ;. and, on the 
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other, how closely the neoessities of men 
brought them everywhere in contact 
with that enterprising and restless body 
which lived upon their divisions. The 
absence of the philosophers is not much 
to be regretted, as, with a few splendid 
exceptions, they seldom make good prac- 
tical statesmen ; but the midtitude of 
lawyers turned out an evil of the first 
magnitude, x>ossessing, as they did, ta- 
lent without property, and the desire of 
distinction without the principles which 
should regulate it. The worst pharac- 
ters in the Revolution — Robespierre, 
Danton, and almost all their associates 
—belonged to this class. 

21. The second circumstance was the 
great proportion of the Tiers Etat who 
were men of no property or considera- 
tion in the country — mere needy ad- 
venturers, who pushed themselves into 
the Estates in order to make their for- 
tunes amidst the public convulsions 
which were anticipated. The leading 
persons of the banking and commercial 
interests were indeed members of this 
body, and took a pride in being con- 
sidered its heads; but their numbers 
were inconsiderablecompared with those 
of their destitute brethren, and their 

* The Constitutent Assembly was composed 
of 1128 persons, of whom about two-thirds 
were non-proprietors. They wore arranged 
in the following manner : — 

Clerot. 

Archbishops and Bishqpfl^ 48 

Abbots and Canon% ... 86 

Curates, 210—298 

Nobles. 

Prince of the Hood, .... 1 

Magistrates. .... 28 

Oentilhommes» . . . , 241—270 

TiEBs Etat. 

Ecclesiastics, .... 2 

Gentilhommes, .... 12 

Mayors, 18 

Magistrates, .... 62 

Lawyers, 279 

Physicians, .... 16 

Merchants, Farmers, Ac, . 176—666 
Tiers Etat, . . 666 
Nobles and Clergy, . 663 

After the Assembly was united, and the 
parties were divided, they stood thus:-* 

Cote Drofp {RoyaUgU), 
Archbishops and Bishops^ . 89 

Abbots and Canons^ ... 26 

Carryforward, 64 



talents were not sufficient to enable 
them to maintain an ascendancy. When 
the contest began, they were speedily 
supplanted by &e clamorous and reck- 
less adventurers, who aimed at nothing 
but public confusion. France, on this 
occasion, paid l^e penalty of her unjust 
and invidious feudal distmctions. The 
class was wanting, so well known in 
England, which, nominally belonging 
to tile Commons, is bound to the Peers 
by similarity of situation and commu- 
nity of interest ; which forms the link 
between the aristocracy and the people, 
and at once moderates the pride of the 
former by their firmness, and the tur* 
bulence of the latter by their authority.* 
22. Ko member of fiie States-General 
had yet attained a commanding repu- 
tation except Mirabeau. Honore Ga- 
briel Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, 
was bom at Bignon, near Nemours, on 
the 9th March 1749 ; so that, when the 
Revolution broke outy he was in the 
flower of his intellectual strength — aged 
forty years. He was son of the Marquis 
de Murabeau, a distinguished member 
of the sect of the Economists, and the 
author of one of the most popular of 
their works — L*Ami des JBommet.ir 



Brought forward. 

Curates, 

NoWes, 

Magistrates, .... 

Lawyers, 

Farmers^ . . * . 

Cotb Gaucub (Democrats). 
Prince of the Blood, . 

Lawyers, 

Curates, 

Qentilhommes, .... 
Merchants, Farmers^ &c., . 

Cehtbe (Undecided). 



64 
10 
180 
10 
18 
40—822 

1 

160 

80 

66 

80—826 

140 

20 

9 

101 

210—480 



Clergy, 
Nobles, 
Magistrates^ 
Lawyers, 
Tiers Etat, 

Thus the C6ttf Gauche, which ultimately ob- 
tained the complete command of the Aawm- 
bly and France^ was at first leas than a third 
of its number. 

t Nevertheless, the capacity of this dis- 
tinguished Economist maybe measured by 
the following anecdote :— When the king of 
Sweden, in 1772, visited Paris, he called on 
the Marquis de Mirabeaii, and having spoken 
of MoutMoideu as a great man, the Marquis 
replied, *' Montesquieu I the senile dreams of 
that man are no longer regarded except in 
some northern courts. "—fi<<y. Univ. zxix. 89> 
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Endowed by nature with a herculean 
constitution, an ardent temperament^ 
and burning passions, he x>o8sessed at 
once the intellectual vigour, energy of 
will, and physical strength, which, for 
good or for evil, were fitted to raise him 
to the highest distinction among men. 
Like Voltaire and Rousseau, his cha- 
racter is better portrayed in his life 
than it could be in the most laboured 
diatribe or panegyric. His education 
was discursive rather than complete; 
varied rather than profound. He ac* 
quired a slight knowledge of the clas- 
sics, studied mathematics under the 
great La Grange, and at the age of 
seventeen enter^ the army. His spirit, 
however, was too ardent to be satisfied 
with the amusements of the theatre or 
the billiard-room, which generally at 
that period filled up the long leisure of 
a young officer's life, and too aspiring 
to bend to the general prejudice against 
a nobleman's reading. He accordingly 
studied his profession in all its cele- 
brated masters, and published an ^oge 
on the great Cond^. Shortly after, he 
got involved in a love intrigue, and was, 
at the request of his father, immured 
in the state prison of the Isle de Rh^, 
as the best method of cooling his ardent 
temperament. In 1769, after a short 
confinement, he served with some dis- 
tinction in the reduction of Ct>rsica, and 
soon after gave pro«f of the natural 
bent of his mind, by the publication of 
an essay on the political oppression 
which the (Genoese had exercised in 
that island. 

23. Wearied with the monotony of a 
pacific military life, he retired in 1770, 
at his father's request, to the Limousin, 
where he engaged in country pursuits; 
but after a short trial, finding tiiese still 
more foreign to his disposition, in 1771 
he returned to Paris, where he soon 
evinced such a repugnance to the des- 
potic system of the A.hh4 Terray that 
he became estranged from his father, 
and, retiring to Provence, married 
Mademoiselle de Marignane, a beautiful 
and richly endowed heiress, but whose 
fortune, chiefly consisting in inheri- 
tances which had not yet devolved to 
her, was soon grievously embarrassed 
by her husband's extravagance. And 



aa his father refused to make any ar- 
rangement with his creditors, he was 
constrained to remain in a sort of forced 
exile on his estates, where, smarting 
under the consequences of his impru- 
dence, and real or supposed injuries, he 
wrote, after studying Tacitus and Rous- 
seau, his ''Essay on Despotism," iu 
which rays of genius are to be discerned 
in the midst of the ravings of a disor- 
dered fancy. Having soon after broken 
his ban, or the space allotted to him 
during^ his exile, in the prosecution of 
a private quarrel, he was imprisoned iu 
the chateau of If, fron^ whence he was 
tiunsferred to that of Joux in the Jura, 
in 1776. The magic of his conversation 
having there induced the governor to 
grant him permission to live on his 
par<de in the neighbouring town of 
Pontarlier, h^ met and fell in love with 
a young lady of the name of Sophie de 
Ruffey, wife of the Marquis de Monnier, 
president of the Chamber of Accoimte 
at Dol, whom he soon seduced. This 
led him into new difficulties. The re- 
lations of his wife and of the Marquis 
de Monnier combined with lus father to 
have him again imprisoned ; and it re- 
quired the intervention of Malesherbes, 
who was at that period on the eve of 
quitting the ministry, to obtain for him 
the mitigated penalty of leave to with- 
draw to a foreign country. He with- 
drew accordingly to Holland, was out- 
lawed as for rape by the parliament of 
Besan9on, and beheaded in effigy by 
their sentence, which involved a confis- 
cation of the life interest in his estates. 
24. Reduced now to subsist in exile, 
and maintain Sophie, who had fled to 
his protection, by the productions of his 
pen> the prodigious activity and mingled 
greatness and turpitude of his mind at 
once displayed itself. He translated se- 
veral respectable works, of which Wat- 
son's Philip II. was the most remark- 
able ; and at the same time pubUshed 
the most violent libels against his father, 
who had accused him of having cor- 
rupted his wife, Mirabeau's own mother. 
There being no end to his violence, and 
the scrapes into which it betrayed hini, 
he was a third time seized by warrant 
of a lettre de eachety backed by the Dutoh 
authorities in Holland, and taken to 
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VinceniMBy where he was confined three 
years and a halt Again the charms of 
his conversation prevailed over the rules 
of his prison ; and he obtained from the 
secretaiy of police leave secretly to cor- 
respond with Sophie, which he did dur- 
ing his confinement, and copies of his 
letters, having been preserved by the 
police, were afterwards published. For 
the edification of that fond mistress he 
translated in prison, and sent to her, 
Boccaccio's ** Tales," and the ** Baisers 
de Jean Second," works which suffi* 
ciently prove the character of the liai- 
son. He there also wrote some original 
compositions, licentious in the extreme, 
andaboundinginthesatireonthe sacred 
writingsthen so prevalent — ^particularly 
** L'Erotica BibUon," and « Ma Conver- 
sion," the latter of which equals the 
grossest productions of Aretin, and was 
a perfect disgrace to a man of Mira- 
beau's genius. He could not rest satis- 
fied, however, with su<di scandalous pur- 
suits ; and, in a treatise on prisons of 
state and Uttret de ccuihet, gave vent to 
his indignation at the coercion to which 
he was subjected. 

25. At length he extricated himself 
from prison, and made his peace with 
his father by attacking the reputation 
of his mother, whose tenderness to him 
had been uninterrupted during all the 
family dissensions which had so long 
embittered his existence. Immediately 
after, he returned to Provence, where 
he published his memoirs, which pro- 
duced an extraordinarysensation. Sub- 
sequently he compromised the lawsuit 
with M. de Monnier ; and, in order to 
regain Madame de Mirabeau's fortune, 
exerted all his eloquence and art, both 
with her and the legal tribunal before 
which the process depended, to effect 
a reconciliation with that much-injured 
lady, whom he represented with truth 
as an ''anigel of sweetness and good- 
ness." Having failed in that object, 
however, he thought no more of either 
his angel or Sophie, but came to Lon- 
don in company with a young Dutch- 
woman, who had succeeded both in his 
inconstant affections. But the strict 
morals of England soon disconcerted a 
person of his licentious habits, and he 

VOL. L 



afterwards passed into Prussia, the in- 
stitutions and rapid rise of which, un- 
der the auspices of the Great Frederick, 
strongly arrested his attention. His re- 
sidence there led to the composition of 
the most bulky work which ever ap- 
peared with his name, and which related 
to the Prussian monai-chy. During his 
stay in that country, he corresponded 
regularly with Calonne, the minister of 
France^ for whom he acted as a sort of 
spy, and to whom he furnished valuable 
statistical inf oiTaation regarding all the 
German states. During the whole time 
he was so employed, he incessantiy 
importuned the F^ch -minister for 
money. After various other literary sal- 
lies, in one of which M. Keeker, then at 
the height of his reputation, became the 
object of his attaches, he was at length 
thrown into his proper sphere by the 
convocation of the States^Genei'al, when 
he was elected representative of Aix in 
Provence. Even before the meeting of 
the assembly, he had given proof of the 
line he was to adopt in politics, by steer- 
ing a middle part between the two ex- 
treme parties, whose collision was then 
shaking society to its centre in that 
remote iMx>vince. 

26. The prece<^g detail is necessary 
to a due appreciation of the character 
of Mirabeau, by far the most powerful 
man who appeared in the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. Impetuous in 
passion, unbridled in desire, vehement 
in anger, irascible in temper, vain and 
yet proud, alike without shame and 
without remorse, the tyrant of men;; the 
corrupterof women, he had been at once 
an ungrateful son,* a faithless husband, 
a brutal lover, an imperious master, and 
a needy suppli ant. Overwhelmed with 
dehtf without a profession, insatiable in 
desires, panting for fortune, '^aUeni 

* It is in reference to his mother* who al- 
ways treated him with the greatest kindness, 
that this trait in his character is given. His 
father's conduct to him had been so cruel and 
imnatural, that it is not surprising it had ex- 
tinguished every sentiment of filial affection. 
"L'Ami des Hommes*' never ceased to per- 
secute his son with the most impassioned 
rancour; and this circumstance aflfords some 
extenuation ofliis licentious life. — La Harpe, 
Count de Littthrature, xii. 273; and Weber, 
i. 336. 
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appetexu, sui profiuuB,"* he realiBed 
tne picture of those reckless yet formid- 
able characters who formed Catiline's 
conspirators, and of whom the pencil of 
Sallust has left so graphic a picture. 
He looked to the Revolution as the 
means of reinstating his afiSeurs, and re- 
opening to him that round of licentious 
pleasures for which, even in middle life, 
he panted with unertinguishable ardour. 
Necker said of him with equal felicity 
and justice, tha^ he was "an aristocrat 
by nature, and a tribune by calcula- 
tion;" and such, in truth, was his cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding all his decla- 
mations in favour of popular rights, he 
never at heart had in view to smxen- 
der the vital privileges of his order, and 
entertained throughout a secret pride 
in those advantages of birth, with regard 
to which in public he professed himself 
to be BO indifferent, and a thorough per- 
ception of the peril of those democratic 
principles of which he appeared so ar- 
dent a supporter.t He espoused with 
vehemence the popular side, because 
he thought it likely to prevail — ^because 
he had suffered under authority, was 
bankrupt in fortune — and his ardent 
spirit, thirsting for enjoyment^ chafed 
against all laws human and divine. But 
he was equally ready to support the 
opposite side, if it held out still greater 
advantages; and when at last he ac- 
cepted the secret bribes of the court, 
and sought to allay the tempest which 
he had been so largely instrumental in 
creating, he acted not less in conformity 
with his real inclinations than with the 
ruling principle of his conduct, which 
was ever to throw for the highest stake. 

• " Covetoua of others' fortunea, prodigal 
of his own.** 

t He said at the tribune, " As to my title 
of Count, any one is welcome to it who chooses 
to take it ;" but that was only because he 'be- 
lieved that, by the force of such professions, 
he could obtain a higher rank, ana, above all, 
a larger fortune, than had devolved to him 
by birth, or he had acquired by marriage. 
He frequently said in private society, *' Tne 
Admiral Col&ny, who, by the by, was my 
cousin;" and when the decree abolishing 
titles of honour was passed, he said, " Do 
you know that you have disturbed Europe 
for three days?" At home he was always 
styled, even after that decree, M. lo Comte, 
and his servants wore livery after it had been 
disused by every one else.— Bkw. Univ. xxix. 
108, 109. 



The air of sincerity to whidi so large 
a share of his success was owing was 
all assumed ; his professions of public 
zeal were a mere cloak for private am- 
bition. He said of Robespierre, whose 
abilities early attracted his notice, 
** Thatyotmg man will go great lengths ; 
he bdieve$ all he tayt." 

27. As an orator, Mirabeau was one 
of the most powerful that ever appear- 
ed on a great stage in public a^Ekirs. 
An ardent soul, a ready elocution, vast 
force of expression, a brilliant imagina- 
tion, a voice of thunder, an unoonquei^ 
able will, rendered him the natural 
leader of an assembly in which the 
selfish and generous passions were toss- 
ed together in wild confusion, and both 
sought their gratification in the most 
extravagant schemes forthe reconstruc- 
tion of society. Like Mr Fox, he had 
no great store of acquired information 
— ^he trusted to others for the mate- 
rials of his orations ; and the greater 
part both of the most celebrated and 
laborious compositions which bear his 
name were the work of an able circle of 
friends, who, fascinated by his talents, 
had become the coadjutors of his la- 
bours.t But though he got the mate- 
rials, and often the exordium, from 
others, the great merit and unbounded 
success of his speeches were his own. 
Self-confident in the highest degree, no 
opposition could daunt^ no clamours 
disconcert him ; his ready capacity sel- 

t Dumont, Duroverai, and CSavi^rea^ were 
the most remarkable of these asaistanta, and 
composed almost all the writings wiiich at 
first, before his great oratorical talents had 
become known, gave Mirabeau his colossal 
reputation. The former, well known to the 
world by his invaluable "Souvenirs de Mira- 
beau," published in 1834 to which this his- 
tory is so largely indebted, wrote his Courrier 
de Provence, which, after Mirabeau's Journal 
des Etatt'Giniraux had been stopped by a 
decree of the royal council, continued to give 
a summary of the debates of the Assembly, 
and obtained a prodigious reputation. He 
also, with Duroverai, wrote the celebrated 
address to the king for the removal of the 
armies, on July 8; the still more &mou8 
" Riffhts of Man," and many of the speeches 
which Mirabeau delivered with most empha- 
sis and effect.— Dumont's Souvenirs de Miru' 
beau, 79, 105, 125, 139. Miyoi Mauvillon, a 
Prussian officer, whom he had in like man- 
ner pressed into his service, wrote nearly the 
w^hole of his elaborate work on Prussia in 
eight volumes —Ibid. 136. 
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dom failed to retort an interruption 
\vith effect on his adversaries; Tehe^ 
ment and impassioned, he always con- 
trived, even when insincere, to throw 
into his speeches that vigour of expres- 
sion, and earnestness of manner, which 
contribute so lai^gely to oratorical fes- 
cination. Ko one saw so clearly where 
the vital points in every question dis- 
cussed lay ; none knew so well how to 
address himself, whether in support or 
opposition, to the prevailing feelings of 
the majority. Though steeped in gross 
ideas, and burning for sensual enjoy- 
ment^ none could utter more elevated 
sentiments, or avail himself with more 
skill of the generous affections. Am- 
bitious in the extreme, conscious of 
powers which qualified him for the lead, 
he was impatient of attaining it, and 
fretted against eveiy opposition he en- 
countered. According as his speeches 
were applauded or interrupted, he gave 
way to sanguine anticipations, or stig- 
matised the Assembly as the most de- 
plorable set of imbeciles who were ever 
brought together. Yet did his self- 

* The Abbd Maury was bom on the 26th 
June 1746, at Vaurens, in the Yenaiam, of 
obscure parents. His education, commenced 
in his native parish, was completed at Avig- 
non. An ardent thirst for knowledge, a re- 
tentive memory, and ready talent, rendered 
him remarkable from his earliest years. At 
the age of eighteen, he came without either 
money or friends to Paris, where he at first 
earned a precarious subsistence by teaching. 
Before he was twenty he composed a funeral 
«51oge on the Dauphin; and m 1767, one on 
Charles V., and an essay on the advantages 
of peace, for a prize proposed by the French 
Academy. These juvenile performances hav- 
ing procured for lum some notice, he resolved 
to take orders, and devote himself to the at- 
tainment of public eloquence. His talent in 
this respect soon made itself known; and hav- 
ing been chosen, in 1772, to preach a pane- 
gyric on Saint Louis, his pulpit oratory met 
with such success that the A(»demy petition- 
ed the king to bestow some preferment on 
the young ecclesiastic, which viras immedi- 
ately done by his being promoted to the ab- 
bacy of Frenade. In 1775, he published a 
panegyric on Saint Augustln, which had been 
preached before the assembly of the deigy ; 
and this was soon followed by other pane- 
gyrics on F^a^on and Bossuet. Subsequently 
he was promoted to the rich benefice of the 
priory of Lioria, worth 20,000 francs a-year; 
and he was admitted into the most brilliant 
literary and philosophical society in Paris. 
In 1787 and 1788, Lamoignon, then keeper of 
the seals, availed himself of his talents in the 



confidence never desert him. There 
was something which savoured of the 
grand even in the resolution which 
sprang from his vices. Having lost all 
private character — even in the corrupt- 
ed circles of Paris — ^he resolved to rear 
up a new influence founded upon pub- 
lic achievements ; gradually rose supe- 
rior to all his rivals in the Assembly ; 
and by his courage in difficulty, and 
energy amid the hesitation of oiliers, 
ultimately acquired its entire direction. 
Perhaps he was the only man in France 
who had a chance of moderating or ar- 
resting the fervour of the Revolution. 
He frequently said of Lafayette, when 
at the head of the national guard of 
Paris, ''Lafayette has an army; but, 
believe me, my head, too, is a power." 
28k The only orator on the aristocratic 
side in the National Assembly who was 
at all to be compared to Mirabeau, was 
the Abbe ^Llurt.* This celebrated man, 
at once an academician and a preacher 
before the king, had already acquired a 
brilliant reputation before the meeting 
of the States-General. A vivid imagi- 

preparation of the edicts which excited such 
vehement opposition in the iiarliaments of 
France. In 1789 he was named deputy of the 
clergy for the bailiwick of Peronne, and he 
first appeared in debate during the discus- 
sions on the Veto in September of that year ; 
after which he took a leading part in the dis- 
cussions on every subject The Revolution, 
which ruined the fortunes of so many others 
of his party, was, on the contrary, the mak- 
ingof his: he lost, indeed, all his benefices 
in France ; but being called to Bome by the 
Pope, he was received with the utmost dis- 
tinction bv the head of the church, the two 
aimta of Louis XVI., and the whole conclave 
of cardinals ; and ere long he -was rewarded 
for his strenuous efforts in the cause of the 
altar and the throne by his elevation to the 
highest situations in the church. In 1792, he 
was named Archbishop of Nice in partibus^ 
and in 1794 elevated to the dignity of cardinal 
and Bishop of Monte Fiascone. On the oon- 

auest of Italy by the French, in 1798, they did 
11 they could to seize him, but he escaped 
dieiguised as a voUurier to Venice, from whence 
he withdrew to St Petersbiu*g, In 1 799 he re- 
turned to Rome upon the couqiiest of Italy by 
8uwarro£^ and in 1806 was recalled to Paris 
after the coronation of Napoleon, by whom he 
was much esteemed ; but his conduct there 
was fiu* from proving agreeable to the Pope, it 
being deemed, and apparently with justice, 
not In unison with tlie former tenor of his 
character, and he died fai 1817, after having 
fallen under the displeasure of the court of 
Rome— Btcy. Univ., xxvit 668, 676 (Maury). 
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nation, a memory richly stored with 
the imagery of the East, a happy power 
of applying the sublime language of 
Scripture, great facility of elocution, 
and that decided style of expression 
which springs fron^ strong internal con- 
viction, made his oratory always im- 
pressive, and riveted the attention even 
of the hostile and unbelieving crowd 
which composed the great majority of 
the Assembly. They listened to him 
as they would have gazed on the opera 
stage at a representation of the antique 
and exploded, but yet powerful ima- 
gery of Gothic superstition. But^ in 
addition to this, he possessed remark- 
able abilities as a debater; and his an- 
tagonists soon found, that it was with 
no theatrical remnant of the olden time 
that they had to deal in the contests of 
the States-Qeneral A sound judgment, 
a clear and penetrating intellect, great 
rapidity of thought^ and a mind fhiught 
with the incidents and lessons of his- 
tory, made him peculiarly powerful in 
reply. His speedies on these occasions, 
always extempore— a thing then rare 
in the Assembly — and poured forth 
with the vehemence and enei^gy oi 
impassioned conviction, recalled those 
sublime instances of ancient heroism, 
when the inspired prophets poured 
forth in burning strains, against a blind 
generation thirsting for their blood, the 
awful denunciations of judgment to 
come. 

29. It was his unconquerable moral 
courage, and thesteadyaaherenoe which 
he manifested in those perilous times 
to the great principles of justice and 
humanity, which secured for the Abb^ 
Maury the respect even of his most en- 
venomed enemies. Opposed in debate 
by Mirabeau, Bamave, and Clermont 
Tonnerre; interrupted at every step by 
the hisses or cries of two or three thou- 
sand spectators in the galleries; certain 
of being defeated in all his efforts by an 
overwhelming majority; in danger of 
being stoned, strung up to the lamp- 
post, or torn to pieces at the close of 
every interesting debate, by the furious 
mob which often surrounded the As- 
sembly — he never deviated from his 
duty, but was ever to be found at his 
post, combating the projects of spolia- 



tion and robbery which were brought 
forward, and proclaiming aloud, in the 
midst of a guilty generation, the eter- 
nal principles of justice and religion. 
Such was the fervour and rapidi^ of 
his thoughts, that the reporters in the 
galleries were unable to write down his 
finest speeches; and next day, in the 
retirement of his dwelling, he was un- 
able to recall what the animation of the 
tribune had drawn forth. A true sol- 
dier of the church, he threw himself 
with undaunted valour into the breach ; 
and it was hard to say whether, in ora- 
torical contests, the vehement fervour 
of his declamation, the cutting force of 
his sarcasm, or the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his knowledge^ were most 
conspicuous. His diancter may be 
judged of by two anecdotes. In the 
commencement of the Assembly, seeing 
the universal delusion which had seized 
the nation, he said to his friend Mar- 
montel — ** I have studied the two par- 
ties; I know the views of each. My 
mind is made up: I will perish in the 
breach; but I have not the less the 
mournful conviction that the enemy 
will carry the place by assault^ and give 
it up to pillage." And when he took 
leave of nim for the last time, on his 
setting out for Rome, he said — ** In de- 
fending the good cause^ I have done all 
I could; I have exhausted my strength, 
not to prevail in an Assembly where all 
my efforts were in vain, but to spread 
profound ideas of justice and truth, in 
the nation and over Europe. I hope 
even to be listened to by posterity. It 
is not without profound grief that I 
remove from my country, but I cany 
with me the firm conviction th<U the 
revolutionary power wiU one day be de- 
stroyed" 

80. The chief other supporter of the 
C6U DroUf or Conservative side in the 
Assembly, was M. Cazales.* An old 

* Cazalte was bom in 1762, at Grenade, on 
the Garonne. He was the son of a counsellor 
of the parliament at Toulouse, and had the 
misfortune to lose his father, a man of rank, 
in early youth; and as this drcuxnatanoe 
seemed to preclude him fi:om the studies re- 
auisite for the learned profession, he entered 
tne army, and Joined at first with ardour in 
the amusements and pleasures of that career. 
But his character was too vigorous, and his 
mind too powerful to rest long satisfied with 
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military officer, he haxi, shortly before 
lihe Revolution, been received into the 
ranks of the nobility, and he proved one 
of its most able and intrepid defenders. 
His character was essentially different 
from that of the Abb6 Maury; it was 
more contemplative and phUosophic. 
Less fervent and animated than the 
intrepid champion of the church, he 
was more profound, and had taken a 
wider and mora comprehensive view of 
human affairs. The ardent admirer of 
Montesquieu, he meditated deeply on 
that great man's writings, and now ex- 
erted himself in the Assembly to resist 
the movement, from a firm conviction, 
drawn from his principles, that it would 
infallibly terminate in the destruction 
of that freedom to the establishment of 
which its efforts were at present direct- 
ed. Being unaccustomed to public 
speaking, he at first expressed himself 
with di£&culty, and made no impres- 
sion; but the copiousness of his ideas 
and the intensity of his thoughts soon, 
as is generally the case, removed that 

such pursuits, and before he had been many 
years in the sorvioe, he took with avidity to 
literary studies; while he spent the day in 
znilitaxy exerdsee or amusements, he sat up 
half the night labourmg at every branch of 
knowledge, and seeking to make up for the 
defidenmea of his education by redoubled 
application in maturer life. He had pro- 
foundly studied Montesquieu, and constantly 
combated the innovations of the Constituent 
Assembly, upon the ground so ably taken by 
that great man, that no nation in the end 
can prosper but by institutions in conformity 
with its spirit He was obliged to emigrate, 
and lost nearly all his fortune, in 1792, but 
returned to France in 1800, after the elevation 
uf Napoleon, and with the wredc of his for- 
tune purchased a small estate in hia native 
province, where he lived contented and happy 
till his death in 1805. His simplicity of cha- 
racter, rare modesty, and entire dianterest- 
edness, procured for him universal and last- 
ing esb&eim.— Biographic Univertdiet viL 473, 
476 (Gazales). 

* Bailly was bom at Paris on September 15, 
1736, sottiat in 1789 he was fifty-tmee years of 
age. His &ther, who was keeper of the king's 
pictures, destined him for the same office ; but 
his disposition led him so strongly to literary 
studies that it determined his mture careei;. 
In the first instance he composed some trage- 
dies, which have not been published, and had 
no particular merit ; but ere long science at* 
tracted him from the paths of literature, and, 
under the celebrated mathematician La Caille, 
he soon attained great proficiency in it In 
1762, he presezited to the Academy observa- 



impediment; and he at length spoke 
with such force that, after one of his 
extempore orations, Mirabeau address- 
ed him with the words—" Sir, you are 
an orator." Simple and precise in his 
ideas, frank and conscientious in his 
character, he owed his success in the 
Assembly to the lucid order in which 
he unfolded his aimuhents, and ihe 
admirable language m which they were 
conveyed to his hearera. Had his 
knowledge been equal to his intellec- 
tual powers, or his erudition to his elo- 
quence, he would have made a formi- 
dable opponent to Mirabeau himself; 
but his military education had left great 
defects in these particulars, which all 
his subsequent efforts were unable to 
overcome. Mirabeau frequently said — 
"If the knowledge of Cazal^swere equal 
to the charms of his elocution, all our 
efforts would be ineffectual against him." 
31. Of a disposition somewhat simi- 
lar, but on the opposite side in politics, 
and incomparably superior in learning 
and information, was M. Bailly.* This 

tions on the course of the moon, which at- 
tracted considerable attention ; subsequently 
he calculated the course of the comet which 
appeared in 1759 and 1764, and published an 
essay on the theory of the satellites of Jupiter. 
In the midst of these scientific labours he did 
not neglect his literary tastes, but competed 
for the prises proposed by the Academy, in 
successive ^oges on Charles V., Pierre Cor- 
ueille, and MoU^re, and other eminent public 
or literary characters. In 1776 he published 
his celebrated history of astronomy, whidi, 
written in an elegant style, and coinciding 
with the irreligious principles then so gene- 
rally prevalent in Paris, was received with 
extreme favour in the scientific circles of the 
capital It has since been demonstrated, that 
the series of astronomical phenomena which 
Bailly regarded as afibrding decisive evidence 
of the extreme antiquity of the Hindoo na- 
tion, in reality established the reverse ; for 
they have been shown not to have been taken 
from actual observation, but to have been 
framed by calculating backwards on tables 
constructed during a period consistent with 
authentic history, ana to contain, in conse- 
quence, several errors which the more accu- 
rate researches of later times have proved are 
inconsistent with what must have occurred. 
The ffreat celebrity, however, which in the 
first instance this work acquired, procured for 
him in 1784 a place in the Academy ; and soon 
after he was chosen, by the royal commission 
appointed by the king to investigate the pre- 
tended marvels of animal magnetism, to draw 
up their report on the subject, which at once 
dissipated the illusion so generally prevalent 
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eminent and good man was one of the 
numerous party in France who, carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the age, and 
the entire ignorance which prevailed as 
to the working of human nature in a 
free constitution, had with sincerity and 
good faith embraced the cause of the 
Revolution, and believed that it would 
lead to the regeneration of society, the 
happiness of France, and the indefinite 
progress of the human race. That party 
was formidable, not only from its eru- 
dition and talents, but from the phil- 
anthropic principles by which its mem- 
bers were animated, the generous sen- 
timents they uttered, the unceasing 
desires for social felicity which they 
expressed, the intermixture of truth 
and error which their principles con- 
tcdned, and the real worth of some of 
its members. Bailly himself was one 
of the most eminent and respectable of 
this body. He was a philosopher known 

in regard to it. In 1785 he was admitted a 
member of the society of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, which has left such valuable 
transactions ; and in 1787 he drew up, by desire 
of the Academy of Sciences, a report on the 
construction of hospitals, in which the disco- 
veries of profound science were guided by the 
spirit of enlarged philosophy. Such was the 
reputation wmch these successive works pro- 
cured for him among all circles in the capital, 
that, when the electors assembled in 1789 to 
choose their representatives for the States- 
General, he was the very first person they se- 
lected, and subsequently he was mode presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and mayor of Paris. 
But these political elevations, which appeared 
to put the finishing stroke to his fame, ruined 
his fortunes, and precipitated him from one 
calamity to another, till he was guillotined by 
that verv democratic party of whom at first 
he was the admired leader. His memoirs are 
one of the most valuable records of the first 
stages of the Revolution, tJiough unhappily 
they terminate in October l789.^Bkffraphie 
Univertelle, iii. 238, 241 (Bailly). 

• Joseph Gilbert, Marquis de lAfayette, was 
bom at Chavaign^ near Brioude, in Au- 
vergne, on the 6th Sept. 1757. His fether, at 
the age of twenty-five, had been killed a few 
months before on the field of Minden, where 
he acted as mar^ehal-de-camp. Young Lafoy- 
ette was early brought to Paris for his educa- 
tion ; and there, from his earliest years, the 
future dispositions of the man evinced them- 
selves. He has recounted in his memoirs, 
that, when prescribed at school a theme on 
the horse, he took peculiar pleasure in de- 
scribing the " impatience of the noble animal 
under the rod of the nder." At the early age 
of sixteen he married the second daughter 
of the Duke do Noailles— «n alliance which 



over all Europe, a person of unblemished 
character and the best intentions; and 
he possessed in the highest degree that 
great quality, rare in men of science, but 
the first requisite both in a patriot and 
a magistrate — amoral courage and men- 
tal resolution. He was not gifted with 
the powers of extempore oratory, and 
his influence in the Assembly was rather 
owing to the elevated character and 
philosophic reputation he had long en- 
joyed, and the dignified position he ac- 
quired as mayor of Paris, than to any 
remarkable power in debate which he 
possessed; but he acted a decided and 
courageous part in its most momentous 
and dangerous crises, and subsequently 
evinced, in striving to arrest theRevolu- 
tion which he had contributed so much 
to produce, an intrepidity which, with 
his tragic fate, must ever render his 
memory dear to the Mends of mankind. 
82. General Lafayette* belonged 

secured for him abrilliant position at the court 
of France, but at the same time confirmed, 
from the liberal politics of his &thei>in-law, 
the strong tendency to republican ideas which 
he had already evinced. Polished and deco- 
rous in his manners, he exhibited the rare 
example of fidelity to his young wife in the 
midst of a conxipted court, and abstained 
from the usual vices and follies of persons of 
his rank in the capital. The love of popula- 
rity, joined to an attachment to fireedom, were 
his ruling passions, and as both these appear- 
ed to be likely to obtain gratification in the 
American War, he engaged as a volunteer in 
the service of the insurgents on the 7th De- 
cember 1776, before the Frendi government 
had ostensibly engaged in the contest. He 
received the rank of mt^or-general in .the 
American service, but expressly stipulated 
he was to receive no payor otiier emoluments. 
Previous to setting ou^ he travelled over and 
minutely examined Great Britain ; and as the 
two coimtries were still at peace, it was with 
considerable difficulty, and only by withdraw- 
ing by stealth, that he avoided a lettre de cadtet 
which Maurepas, at the instigation of the 
English ambassador, issued against him to 
prevent his serving in the insurgent ranks. 
On the 26th April 1777, he embarked with his 
friend and comrade, Baron de Bal^ fbr Uie 
New World, and landed at Georgetown, firom 
whence he joined the army of Washington, 
then encamped, eleven thousand strong, near 
Philadelphia. He had some difficulty at first 
in getting an appointment, but at length he 
succeeded in attracting notice by the fol- 
lowing laconic note : " Considering my sacri- 
fices, I think I am entitled to ask two fiaivours: 
the first, to serve at my own expense; the 
second, to begin as a simple volunteer.** 
Washington then gave him an interview; and 
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to the same philosophical school as 
Bailly, and he was not leas characterised 
by purity of intention and elevation of 
principle ; but he had not the firmness 
of character of the philosophic mayor, 
and possessed a mingled vein of sim- 
plicity and vanity, which rendered him 
on more than one momentous crisis 
one of the most fatal promoters of the 
Revolution. Descended of an old and 
noble family, he had preserved the 
purity of his heai-t in the midst of a 
corrupted court, and continued, wheti 
married to an amiable wife, that sim- 
plicity of manners which belongs to a 
more primitive state of society. But 
his capacity and judgment in public 
were far from being equal to his virtues 
in private. Endowed with a lively ima- 
gination, a sanguine temperament, an 
ardent philanthropy, and an insatiable 
vanity, he had little penetration, and 
still less strength of intellect Firmly 

as he evinaed some reluctance to show the new 
American levies manoeuvring before a French 
officer, Lafayetto replied, " I am come here to 
learn, not to teach/* 

Soon after, he was appointed mt^or-ffeneraJi, 
and was woundedat the battle of Brandywine, 
when endeavourmg to rally the American 
fugitiyes during a rout which the inconceiv- 
able apathy of the English general alone pre- 
ventea firom becoming a decisive overthrow. 
Subsequently he took part, always with cour- 
age and ability, in the principal events of 
the American War; and, as he corresponded 
regularly with the French ministers, there 
can be no doubt that his information contri- 
buted not a little to the open accession of 
France to the coalitioQ against Great Britain, 
which was the real cause of the contest with 
the insm^gcnts terminating in their indepen- 
dence. Having been engaged in the battle 
of Barrenhill in 1778, where the Americans 
were again saved fl-om total destruction by 
the supineness of the English, he received 
the thaiiks of Congress for hisgaJUmt conduct, 
and soon after returned to France to aid the 
cause of American independence, by stimu- 
lating the government to serious efforts in 
fiivour of the insurgents. By his indefati- 
gable exertions the repugnance of Louis and 
iHii^ot to any intervention was at length 
overcome ; and soon after the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1778, was signed between France and 
America, which proved, in the first instance, 
the cause of the dismemberment of the Bri- 
tish, in the last, of the overthrow of the 
French monarchy. Havhig siicoeeded in this 
great object, he returned to America, now 
openly assisted by the land and sea forces of 
France ; and so great was the attachment he 
had inspired, and the general sense of the 
services he had rendered to their cause, that 



convinced of the truth of his principles, 
persevering in maintaining them, ho 
gathered nothing from the course of 
events, and worshipped the chimera of 
a "throne surrounded by republican 
institutions" as fervently, after the 
termination of the French Revolution 
had demonstrated its futility, as when 
the American insurrection first wakened 
men to the entrancing hope of its re- 
alisation. This rendered him incap- 
able of perceiving the pernicious tend- 
ency of his doctrines, when so many 
others of his party were striving to ar- 
rest their effects ; and unfit, in truth, 
to acquire the du*ection of the frightful 
insurrection to which he first gave the 
discipline and force of military oi^ani- 
sation. He was consistent throughout, 
but rather in error than in trui^ ; in- 
dividually brave, chivalrous to excess, 
often generous, enthusiastic in what he 
sincerely believed the good cause, he 

Washington shed tears of joy when he pre- 
sented him to his troops. Subsequently, La- 
fayette was engaged in several successful 
expeditions, intnisted to his command ; and 
he led the troops to storm one of the most 
important redoubts which protected the Bri- 
tish lines in New York, and contributed 
essentially to the surrender of Lord Com- 
wallis in that town in October 1781. After 
this he was sent to the court of Madrid, to 
arrange some disputes which had broken out 
between the Spaniards and America. Charles 
IIL received him very politely, but with 
some distrust, on account of the liberal opin- 
ions which he constantly expressed. When 
it was prox)osed to confide to Lafayette the 
command of an expedition against Jamaica, 
and give him the command of the island, the 
old king exclaimed "No, no, that would 
never do ; he would make it a republic !" 

On his return to Fi-ance he received the 
most flattering reception ; and, to gratify his 
secret thirst for popularity, he made the tour 
of the principal states of Europe, in all o. 
which, even the most despotic, ho was re- 
ceived with the most unbounded enthusiasm. 
Such was the interest he excited, that his 
progress resembled rather that of a popular 
kuig than even of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful general. At Berlin he was received 
with the utmost distinction by the Great 
Frederick, who, however, was far from being 
carried away by the democratic illusions thou 
so generally prevalent ' ' I once knew, " said 
the aged hero to him, *' a young man who, 
after having visited the countries where 
liberty prevailed, wished to establish it in his 
own country. Do you know what happened 
to him?" — *' No, sire !" — "Sirtheuxuhanfjed.'* 
So f;ir, however, was Lafeyette from perceiv- 
ing the sarcastic depth of tliii* remark, that 
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looked for no personal advantage from 
the Revolution, and repeatedly said, 
"it would leave him where it found 
him." He was satisfied if he thought 
American institutions, the object of his 
unceasing admiration, could be estab- 
lished in France ; seeing no difference 
between the circumstances of a young 
republic with English blood and a 
boundless unoccupied territory, and 
an aged monarchy with French pas- 
sions, and a limited, fully appropriated 
soil. Occasionally he made a gallant 
though ineffectual stand against po- 
pular violence ; but in genend a thirst 
for popularity, and a blind belief, which 
even the horrors of the Revolution could 
not shake, in the virtues of mankind, 
were his besetting weaknesses ; and 
one unpardonable piece of neglect, 
when the lives of his sovereigns were 
at stake, and committed to his defence, 



he recounts it with infantine simplicity in his 
Memoirs. At the court of France, however, 
when he returned to Paris, the same pene- 
tration did not prevail as to the ultimate ten- 
dency of his conduct : his reception there 
was 80 flattering that it might have turned 
the strongest head. Marie Antoinette, by a 
condescension without precedent^ drove Ma- 
dame de Lafayette to the' hotel of the Duke 
of NoaiUes when her husband arrived; he 
never appeared in public without being over- 
whelmed bv acdamationa. Ever dreaming, 
however, of resistance and revolution, he soon 
repaired to the south of France, and entered 
into correspondence with the Protestants 
there^ still labouring under the unjust restric- 
tions following the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; and witli his usual haste and imprS- 
vojfance, he was dear, if immediate redress 
was not given, to commence an insurrection. 
Having consulted Washington, however, 
on the subject, that great man replied, " It is 
a fundamental rule in military operations to 
study the groimd well before hazarding an 
engagement: often more is done by ap- 
proaches in force than by a sudden assault" 
This sage advice turned him aside fi:om his 
design; but still his head teemed incessantly 
with similar projects. The ** Hero of the 
Two Worlds," as his admirers called him, 
could not rest in peace. Plans for the con- 
quest of Egypt ; for seizing Algiers and the 
States of Barbary ; for the general emanci- 
pation of the negroes; and other projects 
equtJly chimerical, successively engajgfed his 
attention, and were embraced with such se- 
riousness, that it was only by the advice of 
Washington, with whom he regularly oorre- 
spoiidecL , that he was dissuaded firom actually 
engaging in them. Such a disposition found 
a lasting object of Interest and action in the 
Bevolution. Elected deputy by the noblesse 



has left a blot on his memory which 
can never be effiu^ed. 

33. Clermont Tonnerre* had a 
generous disposition, and an uncor- 
rupted heart; he wished for others 
the happiness, and believed there ex- 
isted in them the virtue, which he felt 
in himBelf. He had a contemplative 
disposition, an enthusiastic mind, great 
facility in speeJdng, and unbounded ap- 
plication ; but^like all the others of that 
philosophic party, he was entirely des- 
titute of knowledge of mankind by 
actual experience ,* and though well ac- 
quainted with history, he had not suf- 
ficient force of mind to distinguish its 
imaginary from its real lessons. 'Per- 
haps no intellect under that of Machi- 
avel or Montesquieu is able to do so, 
till instructed in the facts of -^ue, 
and the real inferences to be drawn 
from them, by personal observation and 

of Auvergne, he perceived so little the ten- 
den^ of the general movement that he wrote 
to Washington, in May 1789, that " France 
would arrive by little and little^ and uritAout 
any great convulsion^ at a representative con- 
stitution, and consoauent duninution of the 
roval authority." Yet in three months after 
this was written the monarchy was over- 
thrown, and in three years more Lafayette 
himself was obliged to fly firom France, with 
a price set on his head, and only escaped the 
gtiillotine bv imprisonment in an Austrian 
dungeon. — MAnoirti, Comtpondanee, et Ma- 
nttscriti de Lafityette^ 6 vol& Paris, 1838, vols. 
1, 2 ; and BiograpMe da Contemporaina. fi^p- 
pUment^ vol. Ixiz. 843-856 (Lat atbttbjl 

* Stanislaus, Count de Clermont Tonnerre^ 
was bom in 1747. His &ther, the Marqtiis 
de Clermont Tonnerre, had served with dis- 
tinction in the armies of Louis XV., and the 
son also was bred to the profession of arms. 
But although he rose in the service to the 
rank of colonel, hisdiaposition always strong^ 
attracted him to political speculations, and, 
before the Bevolution broke out; his liberal 
tendency had become well known. When 
the States-Qeneral were elected, he was the 
first deputy named for his order, and it was 
as one of the representatives of tiie noblesse 
of Paris. Prom the very first he fonned one 
of the minority headed by the Duke of Or- 
leans, who contended tiiat they should unite 
at once with the Tiers Etat ; and he acquired, 
in consequence, great i>opuIarity, which was 
augmented by a pamphlet which he early 
published during the continuance of the con- 
test, recommending the same sbefp. He was 
masieuunred by the people durii^ the revolt 
of the 10th August, with so many other of 
their earliest and firmest supporters among 
the nobility.— See BioffrapMe Vnivenelk, is. 

90, 92 (CLERMOiNT ToariTERR^ 
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experienced suffering. He sincerely be- 
lieved it possible to constnict a consti- 
tutional monarchy out of a corrupted 
noblesse, an irreligious middle class, and 
an ignorant people. His powers of ap- 
plication were inmiense : tiie "lUsum^ 
des Cahiers," which he prepared by or^ 
der of the Assembly, in order to ex- 
tract £rom that immense mass of in- 
structions something like a uniform 
and consistent system, affords a deci- 
sive proof both of his perseverance and 
capacity for generalisation. In the 
earlier stages of the Revolution, he 
supported all the usurpations of the 
popular party, and was thus impli- 
cated in many measures of manifest 
illegality, which ultimately proved fa- 
tal to freedom in France ; but he did 

* Trophine Gerard, Oount of Lally Tollon- 
dal, was bom at Paris on 6th March 1761. 
He was son of the brave and unfortunate 
General Lally, who defended Pondloherry 
with 80 much gallantry against the Englisl^ 
and subsequently was condemned with such 
atrocious u^ustice and cruelty by the par- 
liament of Paris. He had been educated 
during youth at the college of Haroourt, in 
entire ignorance of his binh, in consequence 
of the long-protracted proceedingB against 
his fitther ; and it was when the approach of 
his execution excited general interest and 
commiseration* that he learned for the first 
time that he was his son. He instantly flew 
to the place of execution, "to bid him," as 
he has himself told us, "an eternal adieu; 
to let him hear the voice of a son amidst the 
cries of his executioners, and emlvaoe him 
on the scaffold when he was about to perish." 
But his filial piety was in vain ; the nour of 
the horrid act had been accelerated, and 
yoimg Lally arrived in time only to see his 
other's blood streaming over the soaflfbld. 
Overwhelmed with horror, he sunk in a 
swoon on the ground, and was carried back 
insensible to the college. So terrible a strokei 
of necessity and as a matter of dutnr, inspired 
him with a profound hatred at the institu- 
tions of which his ibther had been the inno- 
cent victim. He adopted with devout re- 
solution his fiither's testament, which be- 
queathed to him the duty of righting his 
memory; and exerted himself with such 
vigour and perseverance to procure a revi- 
sion of his sentence that, under the eouit- 
able government of the just Louis XVI., it 
was at length accomplished, though not 
without the most strenuous and disgraoe- 
tal resistance on the part of the parliament 
of Paris, headed by <f Esprtfm^niL Voltaire 
took throughout a warm interest in this 
great act of justioe, and he wrote fi:x>m his 
deathbed in 1778, at Paris, to yotmg Lally, on 
learning of his first success, in these terms : 
"On the bed of death I revive on hearing 
this event I embrace H. de Lally with all 



so, like so many others at that period, 
in good faith, and without the tJloy of 
selfish interest; and on many occasions, 
when the atrocities of the people had 
commenced, and the opposite leaders 
became the victims of their violence, 
he exerted his great powers of elo- 
quence, too often without effect, in 
the cause of humanity. 

84. Lally Tollendal* belonged 
to the same school ; but he was more 
inclined to favour the monarchy than 
Clermont Tonnerre. He belonged to 
the order of nobles, both by birth and 
inclination ; but the atrocious injustice 
of which his father, Count Lally, so dis- 
tinguished in Eastern history, had been 
the victim under Louis XV. [chap, il, 
§ 85, note], necessarily, and as a mat- 

my heart I see the king is the defender of 
justice. I die content" It is hard to say 
whether these lines redound more to the 
honour of Voltaire, of Lally, or of Louis. 
Though an innovator in opinion and on 
prinaple, he was a royalist in habit and by 
mdination, and entertained deep gratitude 
to Louis for his efficacious interposition, 
which alone extricated his father's memory 
fh>m the obloquy which had been cast upon 
it by the parliament of Paris. Young Lally 
was bred to the army ; but the idea which 
wholly preoccupied him of vindicating his 
Csither's character, both developed his talents, 
added to his information, and gave firmness 
to his character. Like Clermont Tonnerre, 
he was one of the minority who voted for 
the union of orders, and subsequ^itiy took 
a lead on the liberal side in the first pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly ; but he easily saw 
whither general fervour and popular fiuy 
were impelling his party ; his love of Justioe 
was soon shocked by the excesses commit- 
ted ; and, so early as the 20th and 28d July, 
he was found at the tribune vainly endea- 
vouring to arrest the atrocities, in preparing 
which he had been no inconsiderable actor. 
On the last occasion he ventured to attack 
Mirabeau himself saying, looking sternly 
at that redoubted leader, "One may have 
talent great ideas, and be a tyrant. " Along 
with Mounier. he laboured for the formation 
of a constitution similar to that of England 
for his country; but like all the early and 
rational friends of freedom in France, he was 
sw^t away by the torrent of democratic am- 
bition ; and, after the 6th of October 1789, 
finding all his efibrts in vain, he resigned his 
ntuation as deputv, and retired to Switzer- 
land. Subsequently he was thrown into pri- 
son on the 10th August 1792, escaped by al- 
most a miracle the massacres of September, 
and at length found a reflige and asylum in 
England. The rest of his me was devoted to 
combating the principles of the Revolution. 
—BicQre^iie Universale^ Ixix. 618, 617, Sup- 
pUimnt (Lallt Tollkndal). 
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ter of filial duty, threw him into the 
arms of the popular party. He sin- 
cerely desired the continuance of the 
royal authority ; but he desired it 
shorn of its despotic character, and, 
above all, with the ministers of the 
crown deprived of those despotic 
powers which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, and sometimes exercised with 
such iniquity. A constitution on the 
model of England was the object of his 
desires; and he saw no difficulty in 
accomplishing it, by the simple divi- 
sion of the States-General into two 
chambers — the nobility and deigy 
forming the upper house. Ardent, 
active, and enthusiastic, he had in- 
herited all his father's warmth of char- 
acter ; but to that he added a patient 
industry, a habit of application, which 
rendered him the able coadjutor of 
Clermont Tonnerre in the herculean 
labour of forming the ''R^sum^ of 

• Charles, Count of Lameth, was bom on 
6th October 1767, and, like hia brother Alex- 
ander, who was three years younger, owed 
his education and first advancement in life to 
the kindness of Louis XYI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. He was a captain in the army when 
he was sent to America with Rochambeau, 
and imbibed his first liberal ideas from his 
service in that country. On his return to 
Paris he was cordially received by tiie court, 
and became in an especial manner the object 
of fevour and protection to the queen, who 
procured for him in marriage Mademoiselle 
Feroti, daughter of a rich Bordeaux mer- 
chant, with whom he acquired a considerable 
fortune. He was thus bound, as well as his 
brotiier Alexander, who was in like manner 
promoted beyond all precedent by the court, 
by all the ties of gratitude to the royal cause : 
nevertheless they became from the very first 
among its most determined and envenomed 
opponents. Charles was appointed deputy of 
Artois to the States-General in 1789 ; Alex- 
ander obtained a seat in the same assemblv 
as deputy for the noblesse of Peronne. Botn 
brothers evinced from the first a determined 
hostility to the royal cause, which, to say 
the least of it, was, considering their numer- 
ous obligations hotti to the king and queen, 
ungrateful in the extreme. It appeared when 
the celebrated Livre Rouge, or record of the 
secret expenses of the court, was published, 
that he and his brother had cost the king, for 
their education alone, 60,000 francs (£2S00). 
Charles was arrested after ike 10th August, 
like all the other early friends of liberty in 
the aristocracy, and owed his life to Danton's 
intercession, but on condition of instantly 
leaving France. Alexander Lameth, equally 
with his brother, was violent and imgratefiu 
k> his royal benefactors ; he was one of the 



the Cabiers." Alexander and Charles 
Lambth * embraced the same princi- 
ples, and were actuated by the same 
motives ; but in their case, ingratitude 
for signal benefits from the king and 
queen gave an ungenerous cha^racter 
to their measures, and exposed them 
to vehement and eeneral obloquy from 
the nobles, to which class they belonged 
by birth. All their efforts, after the 
power of the crown had been over- 
thrown by a usurpation in which they 
bore a part, were ineffectual to stem, 
the flood of democracy, which soon 
streamed over and swept away the 
whole bulwarks alike of order and 
freedom in the state. 

85. Bom with fiercer passions, en- 
dowed with brighter talents, impelled 
to good or evil by more impetuous dis- 
positions, BARNAVE+ was a more pro- 
minent character in the early history of 
the Revolution. He was a young advo- 

forty-seven nobles who, with the Duke of 
Orleans, Joined the Tiers Etat He was in 
tiie army, and has admitted, in his history 
of the Constituent Assembly, that he waa 
privy to the insurrection of the troops on the 
14th July, which overturned the throne. 
Subsequently he took an active part in the 
most hasty and destructive acts of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and was rewarded for all 
his sacrifices of honour and dul^ on the altar 
of the Revolution, by being obliged to fly 
from his country, and, like Lafayette, found 
refuge ftx>m his former associates in an Aus- 
trian dvaageoxL^Bicgraphie UtdveneUe, IxL 
95-108 (Charles akd Alexander Lameth). 

t Antoine Bamave was bom at Grenoble in 
1761. He was the son of a Protestant, and 
himself belonged to that persuasion, so tliat 
he imbibed fh>m infancy those democratic 
opinions by which that sect in France were 
at that period generally distinguished. His 
father was an attorney, and he himself was 
bred to the bar: where, having attained 
some distinction before the courts of Gre- 
noble, he was chosen representative for that 
town to the States-General. At first, ho 
showed himself a warm partisan of the Re- 
volution; and his eloquence, impetuosity, 
and imagination speedily acquired for him a 
brilliant reputation. SubsequenUy, however, 
he perceived the fatal tendency of the inno- 
vations which were going forwsiti, and strove 
to moderate them. From that moment his 
reputation was at an end. It will appear iii 
the sequel what an important pari; he played 
in the interesting episode of the journey trom 
Varennes, and how the line of conduct which 
he subsequentiy adopted brought him before 
the revolutionary tribunal, by whom he was 
condemned and executed on the 29th October 
Vi^.—Biog. Univ., iii. 390, 891 (Babnave). 
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cate in Dauphin^, who already had made 
himself conspicuous in the troubles of 
Grenoble, and on that account he was 
elected member for the Tiers Etat of 
Vizille. His figure was thin and little, 
his voice weak, and his physical quali- 
ties such as little qualified him to bear 
a leading part in the stormy scenes of 
the National Assembly. But within 
that frail and unprepossessing frame 
he concealed a powerful mind, an ar- 
dent spirit, a candid and generous heart. 
His rapid thought, quick discernment, 
and ready elocution, rendered him pecu- 
liarly powerful in debate; and being en- 
thusiastic on the popular side, he would, 
but for the towering strengtii of Mirar 
beau, have acqtiired the lead on that 
side in the Assembly. On many oc- 
casions he stood forth second only to 
him, in these stormy discussions. Pro- 
foundly imbued with hatred of the 
aristocracy, he brought to the popular 
cause the ardent passions of the south of 
France ; and the vehemence of his tem- 
per made him utter some expressions,* 
in palliation of the early excesses of 
the popular party, which have afi&xed 
a lasting stigma on his name. < But in 
cooler moments the candour of his dis- 
position prevailed over these unwor- 
thy passions ; the clearness of his in- 
teUect at length opened his eyes to 
the fatal effects, upon the cause alike 
of order and of freedom, of the course 
which he was pursuing ; his heart was 
touched by the dignity with which the 
queen, on the journey from Varennes, 
bore the i-everses of fortune ; and his 
last efforts in public life were devoted to 

• "Was, then, the blood which has been 
shed so very pure ? " 

t Charles Maurice de Perigord, afterwards 
Prince of Talleyrand, was bom at Paris in 
1754. He was nephew of the Archbishop of 
Rheims, and was early destined for the 
church, in which his inimitable penetration 
and skill in the management of af&irs soon 
gave him a degree of importance, especially 
in matters of business. In 1780 his talents 
in these respects were so well known that he 
was named agent-general of the clergy ; and 
in 1789, when the Revolution broke out. he 
was already Bishop of Autun. So well were 
his abilities known at this early period, that 
Mirabeau, in his secret correspondence with 
the court of Berlin, remarked him as one of 
the most acute and powerful men of his age. 
He was app<»inted deputy for the clei^fy of 
his diocese to the States-General in 1789 ; and 



the vain endeavour to erect a banier 
against that very democratic power 
which at first he made such strenuous 
efforts to establish. 

86. These were the leading charac- 
ters in the Constituent Assembly : for 
TALLE!TBAND,t who took an impor- 
tant, though not a conspicuous part in 
their proceedings, was a man who subse- 
quently rose to greatness, and whose 
portrait will more fitly be drawn in a 
future volume, when the extraordinary 
mutations of his fortune, and the unpar- 
alleled adroitness with which he re- 
gulated his career, have been unfolded. 
It would have been well for France, 
however, if the Assembly had contain- 
ed only such men as these, who were 
endowed with enlaiged minds, and held, 
in general, philanthropic views; and 
all of whom, even including Mirabeau, 
became ere long alive to the peril of the 
ccu^er on which they had adventured, 
and made strenuous though unsuccess- 
ful efforts to arrest the march of the 
Revolution. But, in addition to these, 
there were two clubs ali'eady establish- 
ed in Pans, which, although they had 
not attained the celebrity of those of 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers, which ex- 
ercised so terrible a sway on its future 
fortunes, were yet not without their 
influence at the time, and are highly 
important as illustrating the secret 
views of the parties which were already 
formed in the States-General 

37. The first of these was a club 
which held its meetings at Montrouge, 
near Paris, and embraced all the con- 
firmed conspirators. Its leading char- 
though notpossessed of any oratorical talents, 
and i^dom appearing at the tribune, he ere 
long acquired a great dsgree of celebrity ; was 
a member of ail the important committees, 
of which he soon a^cquired the direction, and 
thus came to exercise a powerful influence on 
the progress of the Revolution. His character 
will come to be more appropriately drawn in 
the dose of this work, when the latter aftapes 
of his eventftil career are detailed, with the 
immense sway which he exercised at the fall 
of Napoleon. He was the only distinguished 
member of the Constitutent Assembly, on 
the popular side, who escaped exile or death 
at the hands of the democratic faction ; and 
he did so only in consequence of the good 
sense which led him to withdraw to America 
during the worst days of the Revolution, when 
he was denounced by the Convention.— Chap. 
Lxxxix. § 34 ; Biog. det Cantemp. xx. 440, 443. 
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acten were 2dUrabeaa, Si^yes, the Count 
Latoache, the Count de Sillery, and 
the Chevalier Laclos. The three last 
were avowed and well-known parasites 
of the Orleans fiunily, and had taken 
an active part in those infamous orgies 
which had given the Palais Royal and 
Folie de Chartres so deplorable a repu- 
tation. Laclos said with truth, that he 
had been for his friends " la liaiton la 
plus dangeretue." * The plan of these 
conspirators, who hadformed tiie settled 
design of overturning the throne, was 
to supplant the reigning dynasty by the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family 
— ^to get the duke created, first, lieu- 
tenant-general, and then sovereign of 
the kingdom. But as they were pos- 
sessed of little influence, except in the 
most depraved circles of the capital, 
and had no weight whatever with any 
of the respectable members of society, 
they felt the necessity of allying them- 
selves to the popular leaders, and using 
every effort, by the liberal application 
of money, and still more liberal assert 
tion of democratic opinions, to win 
over to their side those masses of aban- 
doned men and women with whom 
every great capital abounds, and who 
literally overflowed in Paris at the 
commencement of the Revolution. 
Mirabeau, to a certain extent^ was ad- 
mitted to their councils ; he was flat- 
tered by their caresses and seduced by 
their luxuries, and would have gone 
all lengths with them if he had seen 
more vigour, and consequent chanoe 
of success, in their chiefl The Duke 
of Orleans, ambitious, but yet weak 
and irresolute, allowed the conspiracy 
to proceed without any settled plan to 
what purpose to apply it> and still less 
capacity to obtain the mastery of its 
dark and selfish passions. 

38. The other club, which embraced 
a much greater number, not of more 
abandoned, but of more sincere and 
determined characters, was the Club 
Breton. It had its meetings in Paris, 
and embraced all the decided democrats 
both in and out of the Assembly. The 
name of the dub was taken from a num- 
ber of ardent deputies from Brittany, 

* AUuding to his wdl-known productioo, 
" Im Liaisons Daogereoaea.** 



who first formed it, and at once brought 
into its bosom those fierce passions 
which had been drawn forth, and ex- 
treme designs which had been matured, 
during the civil conflict which had so 
lately distracted that province, [chap. ro. 
§ 1 1 81 Bamave, Rabaut St Etienne, the 
Abbe Qr^goire, and many others, who 
made a figure in the first stages of the 
Constituent Assembly, were members 
of it ; but it embraced others who rose 
to celebrity only in its later stages, par- 
ticulariy Robesfibrbb, Pbtion, Bukot^ 
Lanjuinais, and a large part of the Jaco- 
bins, who ultimately acquired such irre- 
sistible power in the Revolution. Their 
intentions were to establish an entire 
democracy, and, in the prosecution of 
that object, overturn the throne, the 
altar, and the whole institutions of the 
country. The Constituent Assembly 
was not ripe for their designs ; the re- 
mains of monarchical attachment yet 
lingered in the bosoms of the majority 
of its members ; they were prepared to 
overthrow almost everything else, but 
sincerely believed this might be efiected 
without shaking the throne. Henoe 
these extreme characters acquired no 
great influence in the first Assembly, 
but they were all-powerful in the last 
This club, however, was regarded as a 
valuable focus of union by all the de- 
termined republicans: the early ex- 
cesses of the Revolution were, for the 
most part, matured in its committees ; 
and little is known of its designs, be- 
cause all its members were bound by a 
solemn oath to divulge none of its pro- 
ceedings. Si^yes, who was at first a 
memb^, early divined their dangerous 
intentions. ''I will return there no 
more," said he to Mirabeau: ^ their 
politics are those of the cavern ; their 
expedients consist in crimes." 

89. Immense was the addition made 
to the excitement in the capital, by the 
protracted contest between the nobles 
and commons as to the verification of 
their orders separately or in common. 
Suspense in this, as in most other cases, 
added to passion. It was felt by all 
that this was the vital question of the 
Revolution ; that if this cardinal point 
were once gained, there would no longer 
remain any obstacle whatever to tiie 
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establishment of a new oonstitation on 
a thoroughly democratic basis. The 
journals incessantly dwelt on the in- 
calculable blessings which would flow 
from such a consummation : they ex- 
tolled Necker to the skies ; he was the 
first of men, the saviour of France, the 
destroyer of feudal tyranny, the Ayatar 
of the human race. The arts lent their 
aid to the general illusion; and in a 
multitude ^ engravingB, rafddly pub- 
lished and eagerly bougnt up, he was re- 
presented like Samson, throwing down, 
by his single arm, the yast fabric of 
Qothio oppression.* It may be con- 
ceived how the mind of this weU-mean- 
ing and conscientious, but vain, and in 
this respect weak man — ^living as he did 
on the breath of populariiy, and wor- 
shipping with fervent adoration public 
opinion as the unerring guide of the 
statesman—reeled under tiie intoxica- 
tion of this universal adoration. It 
rendered him wholly unequal to the 
crisis, and aggravated the dreadfiil fault 
he had originally committed, in leaving 
the question of voting by order or by 
head undecided by the king. For he 
was too much influenced by the thirst 
for popularity to attempt anythinglikely 
to dieck it, and yet too sensible of the 
impending danger to venture upon that 
bold course which, by putting him at 
once at the head of the movement^ 
might possibly have given him its di- 
rection. 

40. The aristocratic daas, however, 
as the contest between the orders roUed 
on, and week after week elapsed without 
any adjustment having been efiected, 
became daily more sensible of the dan- 

* The author is in possesaioD of a eolleotton 
of theaa engravingB, which is one of tho most 
curious records of the Revolution. 1'hey in- 
dicate a degree of fervour In the public mind 
which would be deemed incremble, if not 
established by such authoritative contem- 
porary evidence. So rapid, however, were 
the mutations of popularity in the progress 
of the convulsion, that all the industry of the 
artists could not produce original designs to 
keep pace with them ; and 3ie device they 
fell upon was to reproduce the old plates 
with a new/ace mserted in the principal fig- 
ure. In this way they soon decapitated 
Necker, and substituted the hideous visaee 
of Marat on his shoulders ; and on the old 
body of Lafayette there appeared first the 
head of Dumourier, and afterwards that of 
Napoleon. 



ger in which they were involved. The 
king^s ministers were in consternation, 
but wholly at a loss what expedient to 
adopt to extricate the nation from its 
embarrassments. Necker, whom the 
menacing tone and hourly increasing 
strength of the Tiers Etat had at length 
weaned, at the eleventh hour, from his 
unbounded confidence in their wisdom, 
moderation, and virtue, fairly confessed 
in private to Marmontel that he had no 
project to suggest The more influen- 
tial members of the commons, who 
dined frequently at his hotel, evinced 
dearly by their manner that they would 
no longer submit to him as their leader, 
and that gratitude for past services was 
entirely obliterated in their breasts by 
the ambition for future elevation. It 
was proposed to the ministers that the 
king should retire into one of the strong 
places, and put himself at the head of his 
troops; but the total want of money, 
and the certainty that such a step would 
at once induce national bankruptcy and 
civil war, was considered as an insur- 
moimtable objection. " Do you really," 
said K. de Montmorin, ** conceive the 
danger to be so imminent as to call for 
these extreme measures ?" — " I believe 
it is so pressing," replied Marmontel, 
'' that in a month hence I would not 
answer for the liberty of the king, nor 
for his head — nor for yours." 

41. The prelates sounded the alarm 
in the strongest terms on this porten- 
tous state of things. The toirent of 
irreligious opinion with which France 
had lately been deluged, had awakened 
a general belief amongst the reflect- 
ing part of the community that some 
terrible national catastrophe was at 
hand. Theex-JesuitBeau-Regard, when 
preaching before the court in Lent, on 
May 20l£, appeared to be suddenly 
seized with a fit of frenzy, like the Py- 
thian goddess when \mder divine in- 
spiration, and pronounced with an em- 
phatic voice these remarkable words, 
which subsequent events rendered pro- 
phetic : — " Yes ! thy temples, Lord, 
shall be destroyed; thy worship abo- 
lished; thy name blasphemed. But 
what do I hear, great God! — ^to the 
holy strains which beneath sacred roofs 
arose in thy praise shall succeed pix>- 
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fane and licentious songs; the infamous 
rites of Venus shall usurp the plaoe of 
the worship of the Most High ! and she 
herself sit on the throne of the Holy 
of Holies, to receive the incense of her 
new adorers." Who could have ima- 
gined that this was literally to be ac- 
complished in four years within the 
cathedral walls of Notre Dame ! * 

42. It was not surprising that these 
desponding views were entertained by 
all persons of a reflecting turn in Paris; 
for the designs of the conspirators 
against the throne were fiilly form- 
ed, firmly acted upon, and rapidly ap- 
proached their accomplishment. They 
were thus unfolded by Chamfort, Mira- 
beau's friend and confidant, to Marmon- 
tel : '' It is useless to talk of repairing 
and not destroying; extensive amelio- 
rations soon reduce an old edifice to a 
heap of ruins. It is necessary to de- 
stroy the old edifice from top to bottouL 
Is it any great grievance to think that 
you are likely to hear no more of titles, 
or noblesse, or roturiers, or eminences, 
or greatness, or high or low clergy? Be 
assured the leaders know what they are 
about" — "But will the nation," said 
Marmontel, "agree to aU that ?"--"The 
nation I" returned Chamfort: "bah! 
the nation is a huge flock of sheep, 
which is intent only on getting good 
pasture, and which can easily be guided 
at pleasure by good shepherds and fierce 
dogs. The old worship, the ancient 
regime, the mannera and prejudices of 
the last age, only excite pity in the pre- 
sent. The throne and the altar will 
fall together; we must have a dean 
sweep for our new institutions. Every- 
thing is foreseen and calculated upon. 
Our main reliance is on the humanity 
of the king, which is so excessive as to 
amount to pusillanimity: rely upon it> 
he will never, even in the last extre- 
mity, authorise the shedding of blood. 
The clergy will oppose no resistance: 
those of them interested in the old 
abuses are corrupted by their long con- 
tinuance; those who are not, pant for 
their destruction. The high noblesse 

* This remarkable prophecy aippean in all 
the oontempoTary joumaJB, and may be fully 
relied on.-— Pbudhomme, Revolution de Paris, 
Mai 28, 1789. 



contains some enei^etic characters ; but 
their number is too small, the majority 
of their body too corrupted to act, too 
detested to make others do so. The 
Tiers Etat, on the other hand, nume- 
rous, enthusiastic, united, possessing 
nearly all the available riches of the 
kingdom, is combined in a vast league, 
having its ramifications over the whole 
kingdom, and, directed by leaders of 
equal courage and ability at Paris, will 
soon become omnipotent Many of the 
commons, we are well aware, will dis- 
approve such vigorous measures, and 
tremble at an3rtlmig which threatens to 
disturb their repose or their enjoyment; 
but the murmurs of that timid class 
will come to nothing, and be speedily 
overwhelmed by the E^outs of the mul- 
titude, tenfold as numerous, who have 
everytibing to gain and nothing to lose 
by public convtdsions. Should they 
prove sluggish, we have powerful means 
to rouse them — ^want» famine, money, 
rumours of alarm, and the general de- 
lusions. Our orators, at five francs 
a-head, spread through the primary 
assemblies, will beat Demosthenes him- 
self in producing an efiect. We have 
lately tried our strength in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine: you would hardly 
believe how little it cost the Duke of 
Orleans to excite that tumult at Reveil- 
lon's: Mirabeau always maintains, that 
with a thousand louis he can any day 
get up a very pretty sedition." 

48. While the political atmosphere was 
thus daily becoming darker in Paris, 
and that uncertainty and suspense pre- 
vailed which is so powerful an agent in 
augmenting public effervescence, the 
States-G^nend remained inactive and 
paralysed by the continued and obsti- 
nate resistance of the Tiers Etat to con- 
stituting themselves, unless in concert 
with the other orders. During the dis- 
cussion on this important subject^ the 
dei^gy, who wished to bring about a 
union of the orders without openly 
yielding to the commons, sent a depu- 
tation, headed by the Archbishop of 
Aix, to make a pathetic appeal to them 
on the miseries of the country people; 
and he concluded by making a proposal 
that some deputies of the commons 
should join a conference with a few of 
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the clergy and nobles, on the best means 
of assuaging these siifferings. The for- 
mer, who did not wish to yield any- 
thing, and yet knew not how to decline 
such a proposal without compromising 
themselves with the people, were at a 
loss what answer to return, when a 
young man, imknown to the Assembly, 
rose and said, " Gk> and tell your col- 
leagues, that if they are so impatient to 
assuage the sufferings of the poor, let 
them come to this hall to unite them- 
selves with their friends; tell them no 
longer to retard our operations by affect- 
ed delays — ^tell them it is vain to em- 
ploy stratagems like this to induce us 
to change our firm resolutions. Rather 
let them, as worthy imitators of their 
Master, renounce a luxury which con- 
Bimies the funds of indigence; dismiss 
those insolent lackeyswho attend them; 
sell their superb equipages, and con- 
vert those vile superfluities into aliment 
for the poor." At this speech, which 
so clearly expressed the passions of the 
moment, a confused murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the assembly ; every 
one asked who was the young deputy 
who had so happily given vent to the 
public feeling. His name afterwards 
made every man in France tremble — ^it 
was Mazimilien Robespierre. 

44. At length the commons deemed 
the public mind sufficiently declared to 
authorise a departure from the system 
of passive resistance they had hitherto 
pursued, and to adopt measures of ag- 
gression against the king and the con- 
stitution. It was gradually, and with 
caution, however, tibiat their leaders en- 
tered on that adventurous career. The 
first step was to name commissioners; 
and they appointed, by a large majority, 
sixteen commissioners to meet with 
sixteen of the nobles and clergy taken 
together, to endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation with the other orders, and an 
adjustment of the differences between 
them. These conferences accordingly 
took place, and the commissioners on 
both sides were men of the most dis- 
tinguished ability; but, as might have 
been foreseen, they led to no other re- 
sult but widening the breach between 
the various orders, and rendering the 
leaders of each aware that the (Uffer- 



ences between them were so serious as 
to render all hope of an accommodation 
chimerical The commissioners of the 
commons were resolute to admit no pro- 
position which would, by implication 
even, throw the slightest doubt on the 
vote by head; those of the nobles and 
dei^gy, composed entirely of the digni- 
fied portion of the latter, wei^e equally 
firm to adhere to the invariable prac- 
tice in former States-General — ^to verify 
their powers, and vote in separate cham- 
bers; and the nobles, upon a report of 
their commissioners, passed a resolu- 
tion, on the motion of M. de Ville- 
quier, that their powere should be veri- 
fied separately. In this debate d' Espr^- 
m^nil sti'ongly opposed the encroach- 
ments of the commons. " After having 
given," said he, " a shining example of 
disinterestedness, it is now our duty to 
rally roimd our ancient constitution, 
and to give one pf firmness. I demand 
that it be resolved, that the deliberations 
by order, and the power inherent in each 
order of putting a veto on the resolu- 
tions of the otiiers, are fundamental 
in the monarchy. The nobility will 
ever profess principles conservative 
alike of the throne and of liberty." This 
resolution was carried by a majority of 
two hundred and two to forty-six — ^the 
Duke of Orleans voting and protesting 
with the minority. It was adopted, 
although in the course of it a letter was 
brought to the noblesse from Louis, ex- 
pressing an earnest wish that the con- 
ference should be resumed on the fol- 
lowing day at six, in presence of the 
Keeper of the Seals and commissioners 
appointed by the king. 

45. When the king's letter was re- 
ceived by the commons, they perceived 
at once the immense advantage which 
it gave them, and immediately resolved, 
while BtiU maintaining their principles, 
to fall, or feign to fall, into the views of 
the sovereign. "We are in danger," 
said Mirabeau, " if we adopt the recom- 
mendation of the king ; we are in dan- 
ger if we refuse it. Let us steer between 
these two shoels : let us accede to the 
king's invitation, but preface the re- 
newed conferences with a dazzling de- 
claration, which may at once defeat 
intrigue and unmask calumny. The 
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sovereign has sent us a message full of 
goodness; let us vote him an address 
overflowing with affection^ wherein we 
may consecrate at once our sentiments 
and our opinions." In pursuance of this 
advice, they resolved to accede to the 
king^s proposal, and reappointed their 
commissioners to confer with those of 
the nobles and clergy, with the addition 
of those appomted by the crown. Their 
address concluded with these words — 
** Sire ! your faithful commons wSl 
never forget what they owe to their 
king : they will never foiget the natu- 
ral alliance of the throne and the people 
against both branches of the aristocracy, 
whose powers cannot be established save 
on the ruins of the royal authority and 
of the public felicity. But tiiie depu- 
tation of the Tiers insisted that they 
should have no intermediate commum- 
cation, but be received by the king in 
person ; and this personal interview was 
prevented, partly by a difficulty as to 
whether tiiey should be presented ac- 
cording to ancient etiquette on their 
knees, and partly by the alarming ill- 
ness of the Dauphin, whose health, long 
declining, at length gave way, and he 
expired, fortunately for, himself in the 
arms of his inconsolable parents, a few 
days afterwards. Bailly, wi^ the depu- 
tation, was at length admitted on 6th 
Jime with the address of the commons ; 
but it elicited nothing of importance 
from the king, beyond ordinary exprea- 
sions of satisfaction at their sympathy. 
An attempt was afterwards made by the 
king's ministers to reconcile the parties 
by the sovereign's pronouncing a ded- 
Bion as umpire, if the commissioners of 
the orders could not come to a decision ; 
but this proposal came to nothing, both 
the nobles and commons agreeing that 
such a method of settling their differ- 
ences was derogatory to the dignity of 
their order. 

46. At length the commons, deeming 
the public sufficiently enthusiastic in 
their support to warrant the adoption 
of offensive measiu'es, resolved upon a 
step calculated to bring matters to a 
crisis. Sifeyes was the orator put for- 
ward to submit the propossJ. On 
entering the Assembly he said to his 
friends, " Let us cut the^ cable : it is 



time to set sail" When he aaceaded 
the tribune, he observed, ''Since the 
opening of the States-Qeneral the com- 
mcms ^ve pursued a firank and mode- 
rate policy : they have evinced all the 
regarcl for the noblesse and clergy which 
their own duties and position permitted, 
while the two privileged onlers have 
made them no requital but by hypo- 
crisy and subterfuge. The Assembly 
cannot remain in a state of inactivily, 
without betraying its duties and the in- 
terests of its constituents. It has be- 
come indispensable, therefore, to put a 
period to our long inaction. It is im- 
possible to form ourselves into a delibe- 
rative assembly, tmtil it is settled, in 
the first instance^ who are to compose 
it The Assembly cannot be sul^ected 
to any other jud^ent but the collec- 
tive opinions of its representatives. The 
noblesse resist all approaches towards 
an accommodation : by that very act, 
they confer on the commons the right 
to examine their powers — for it is 
enough for one party to reject a oon- 
ciliatoiy step to warrant the other to 
proceed without its concurrence. The 
Assembly, therefore, has no other oourse 
to adopt, but to summon the members 
of the two privileged orders to meet in 
the hall of the States-Qeneral, to assist 
and concur in the verification in com- 
mon of their powers." He then sub- 
mitted a motion, to the effect that the 
two other orders were invited to concor 
in the verification of the powers. This 
motion was carried by a minority of ome 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
forty-seven to two hundred and forty- 
six : fifby-one declined voting. It is re- 
markable that the first resolution of im- 
portance, both in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 and the English one of 
1832, was carried by the same slender 
majority.* 

47. On this resolution being reported 
to the clergy, they replied : " We have 
mourned ti^e delay which has taken 
place in consequence of our anxious 
desire to conciliate the orders ; and we 
wait with impatience the termination 

♦ Leave to bring in the Reform Kll on 
March 1, 1831, was carried by a majority of 
one ; the munberB being 801 to SCO. — Ann, 
Beg. 1831. 
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of the conferences to put ourselYes in 
activity. We wiU devote ourselves with 
the most serious attention to the objects 
which jou have submitted to our con- 
sideration." The noblesse answered, 
" The order of the noblesse have re- 
ceived, gentlemen, the proposition of 
the oriders of the Tiers Etat; it will 
deliberate on it tii its ekamher^ and 
will have the honour of giving you its 
answer." Upon this, Malouet proposed 
in the Tiers Etat an address to the 
king, which was agreed to, and bore — 
"The noblesse have now taken their 
resolution : they have passed an arritS, 
by which they have reserved to their 
order to give a simple and decisive an- 
swer ; and refuse to agree to the plan 
proposed by your commissioners. The 
arrhs renders all attempts at concilia- 
tion impossible. The noblesse not only 
does not adopt it, inasmuch as it hsM 
embraced a resolution of an entirely 
opposite character; but it repels alike 
its letter and its spirit, since it pretends 
to abide by the judgment of its own 
oixlerwhen the method proposed em- 
bi-aces all points in dispute, and pro- 
ceeds on the principle universally re- 
cognised, that deputies who are called 
to a common duty should proceed in 
common to the examination and sanc- 
tioning of their composition." The 
Tiers Etat waited till five in the after- 
noon, when a deputation of the noblesse 
was introduced, who stated — " Qentle- 
men, the order of the noblesse have 
begun their deliberations on the pro- 
position of the Tiers Etat : they will 
continue their deliberations at their 
next sitting, and will communicate to 
you the resolution which they may 
adopt" BaUly, the chairman of the 
Tiers, answered — ** Gentlemen, the 
commons have waited long for the 
arrival of the gentlemen of the no- 
blesse; they have still the hope to see 
them repair to the hall of the Estates." 
With this answer, the deputation from 
the noblesse retired, and the commons, 
having waited tiU seven o'clock for the 
arrival of the other ordera, began call- 
ing the roll of the whole States-Oeneral, 
including the nobles and clergy. None 
of the latter made their appearance to 

VOL. I. 



answer to their names. The calling 
ceased at ten o'clock, and the Tiers 
Etat, after choosing Bailly for their 
chairman, adjourned for the night. 

48. The die was now cast; the first 
step in the usurpation of the commons 
had been taken. It was not without 
being prepared for civil war, and h9,ving 
made up their minds to go all lengths 
in support of their pretensions, that so 
decided a measure was adopted. The 
state of the provinces was to the last 
degree alarming ; and the multitude of 
famished desperate characters whom 
the general distress, and almost uni- 
versfd disturbances, had impelled into 
the capital, had added fearfully to the 
strength of the agitators. Such had 
been the severity of the storms in the 
pi*eceding summer, which had laid 
waste the crops, that in several pro- 
vinces the scarcity amounted to actual 
famine; and real suffering added to the 
fervour so generally excited, by the pro- 
spect of the immediate regeneration of 
society which it was believed was ap- 
proaching. Now was seen what a fatal 
error Necker had committed in leaving 
the question of voting by order or head 
undecided, at the very time that his 
duplication of the Tiers Etat rendered 
it utterly impossible for the noblesse, 
with the slightest regard to the pre- 
servation of the monarchy, to agree to 
a union of the orders. Even an express 
command to the nobles and cleigy to 
imite with the commons would have 
been less dangerous, for that would 
only have determined the mode of de- 
liberating and voting ; while the course 
adopted, in addition to that, exhibited 
an entire paralysis of the royal autho- 
rity for six weeks, and spread abroad 
the belief that government was too 
much alarmed to take any decided step 
— ^the most perilous impression which, 
in a period of agitation, it is possible to 
diffuse among an excited people. 

49. During this suspension of go- 
vernment, the disorders in the pro- 
vinces, originating for the most part in 
the severe scarcity which everywhere 
prevailed, had risen to the highest pitch. 
The people in almost all the small towns 
and rural districts rose, took up arms, 
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assembled themselves in tumultuous 
mobs, and violently seized, first provi- 
sions, and at length everything of value, 
which they oould carry off firom the 
houses of the more opulent classes of 
society. In Normandy, Brie, Lorraine, 
Biittany, Languedoc, and Provence, the 
brigands appeared at the same time, 
and^ not content -with levying contri- 
butions of money and provisions, soon 
proceeded to acts of conflagration and 
murder. Universal terror attended 
these excesses : the military, divided in 
opinion, and irresolute, could not be 
everywhere, and often refused to act; 
and if a body of soldiers appeared in 
any quarter, the bands, perfectly 
acquainted with the country, disap- 
peared, and resumed their excesses in 
other districts. At Marseilles, the citi- 
zens, driven to desperation, formed a 
corps of volunteers for the protection of 
life and property; at Toulon, the troops 
refused to fire upon the insurgents, and 
it became necessary to form a burgher 
guard for the preseivation of the public 
peace. So univei'sal was the alarm in 
Brittany, that forty thousand men en- 
rolled tiiemselves in that province, pro- 
fessedly for the protection of property, 
and to support the States-Qenersil, but 
the greater pai-t really with ulterior 
revolutionary views. Terror and dis- 
quietude generally prevailed ; and, for 
the purposes either of attack or de- 
fence, bodies of armed men, self-con- 
stituted and self-directed, were already 
on foot, in almost every part of the 
country, before the taking of the Bas- 
tile gave the signal for universal insur- 
rection. Soon the pioneers of revolu- 
tion, half-famished, ferocious bands, be- 
gan to appear in formidable groups in 
the capital, aa sea-birds hover round a 
ship when the clouds gather and the 
waves rise : their number ere long be- 
came so large as to excite equal terror 
iu the holders of property, and hopes 
in the leaders of tiie democracy ; and 
the king, justly alarmed for the safety 
even of his palace, began to draw troops 
into the vicinity of Paris. 

50. Meanwhile, the able leaders of 
the popular party in the Assembly, 
carefully watching the signs of the 
times, and keeping in advance of the 



movement^ so as to preserve their 
popularity, and in a certain degree ob- 
tain its direction, advanced steadily in 
their career of usurpation. On the 13th 
June, when the roU of the nobles and 
clergy was called as usual, three cur^s 
from Poitou, MM. L^c^ve, Ballard, and 
Tallet^ appeared, and requested ad- 
mission. "We come," said the last, 
** at the call of our country, which urges 
us to establish that concord and har- 
mony between the orders, on which the 
success of the States-Qeneral and the 
safety of the kingdom depend: may 
this step be received by all the orders 
with the same feelings which prompt 
it ; may it be generally imitated ; may 
it secure for us the esteem of all good 
Frenchmen 1 ** Indescribable were the 
transports with which these words were 
received : the applause shook the hall, 
and was prolonged several minutes 
without intermission ; and at length the 
members spontaneously rose from their 
seats, crowded round the adventurous 
cur^s, congratulated them on their 
courage, and promised them their 
powerfid protection. " It is our duty," 
said they, ^'to take these intrepid citi- 
zens under our safeguard ; let us put 
them beyond the reach of their ene- 
mies ; let their names be for ever in- 
scribed on our annals, as the first con- 
querors of prejudice." The effects of 
tills first secession were soon apparent: 
on the following day six other cur^s 
made their appearance, and were re- 
ceived with the like enthusiasm ; but 
by the sage advice of the Ahh6 Gr6- 
goire, one of their number, after an- 
swering to their names when the roll 
was called, they returned to the cham- 
ber of the clergy, both to give an ac- 
count of the reception they had met 
with, and to strengthen the hands of 
their party in their own order. The 
great division of opinion in it was well 
known : a himdred cur^s had already 
held separate meetings, and were re- 
solved to join the Tiers Etat ; and it 
was only by the efforts of the Abbd 
Coster, acting for the Archbishop of 
Paris, that this great schism was ad- 
journed from day to day. 

61. Encouraged by ttie prospect of 
this powerful support^ andby the hourly 
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increasing agitation of the capital, as 
wel3. as the intelligence of disturbances 
in the provinces, the Tiers Etat made 
a farther and still more decisive step 
in the career of usurpation. It was no 
longer a question whether they should, 
of ti^eir own authority, constitute them- 
selves the representatives of the nation : 
the only doubt waa what title they 
should assume. Si^yes, who again took 
the lead, proposed that they should 
style themselves — "The Assembly of 
the known and verified Representatives 
of the French Nation." " This," said 
he, "is the only name which can be 
tissumed in strict accordance with the 
fact^for we have not lost the hope of see- 
ing united to us the still absent members 
of the other orders : the moment they 
appear, whether individually or collec- 
tively, our doors wiU be open to receive 
them, and we wiU hasten to concur 
with them in the great work of the re- 
generation of France." Loud applause 
followed these words, and numerous 
orators were hastening to the tribune 
to inscribe their names for the support 
of the motion, when Mirabeau excited 
universal surprise by demanding to be 
heard against it 

52. "We ore about," said he, "to 
depart from that cii'cle within which 
your wisdom has long kept you circum- 
scribed. Time, meanwhile, has rolled 
on; the pretensions, the usurpations 
of the two other orders have increased; 
your wise caution has been taken for 
weakness — ^hopeshave been entertained 
that weariness, uneasiness, the public 
misfortimes, unavoidable in such un- 
heard-of circumstances, would precipi- 
tate you into some step either pusilla- 
nimous or inconsiderate. Now is the 
time to reassure every mind — to inspire 
your adversaries with the restraint, the 
fear, I had almost said the terror, of 
respect, by showing, in the very outset 
of your measures, the foresight of skill 
joined to the firmness of reason. Every 
one of you feels, gentlemen, how easy 
it would now be, by vehement speeches, 
to impel you to extreme measures; your 
rights are so evident, your demands so 
simple, the proceedings of the two other 
orders so clearly irregular, their prin- 
ciples so contestable, that any parallel 



between them and you is out of the 
question. It is said we must constitute 
ourselves, and assume a denomination. 
Unquestionably we must; but let us 
take care that, in the assumption of a 
name, we do not give ia, handle to our 
enemies, and undo in one day the work 
of six weeks. * The States-General,* — 
all admit such a title would be im- 
proper : it supposes three orders, and 
we are but one. But it is said we may 
find another name, nearly synonymous, 
without implying the whole three or- 
ders. But the question always recurs, 
have you the sanction of the king for 
such an assumption, and can you dis- 
pense with it ? Can the authority of 
the monarch slumber an instant? Is 
it not indispensable that he should 
concur in your decree ? Is it not by 
that concurrence alone that he is boimd 
by it ? And even if we should deny, 
contrary alike to principle and prece- 
dent, that his concurrence is necessaiy 
to render obligatory every act of this 
assembly, will he atUiibit to subsequent 
decrees a sanction, which it is admitted 
we cannot do without, when they are 
consequent upon a mode of constitu- 
tion which he cannot admit ? 

"Are you sure of the support of 
your constituents in the step you now 
meditate? Do not believe the people 
are interested in the metaphysical dis- 
cussions which have hitherto occupied 
us. They are worthy, doubtless, of 
more consideration thein has hitherto 
been attached to them, for they lie at 
the bottom of the whole system of 
national representation ; but are the 
people prepared to see their impor- 
tance ? The people wish relief, for they 
have no longer the strength to suffer ; 
they would throw off oppression, be- 
cause they can no longer breathe under 
the horrible load which crushes them; 
but they ask only not to be taxed be- 
yond what they can endure, and to be 
allowed to bear their misery in peace. 
Doubtless, we have more elevated views, 
andhaveformed wishes more suitable to 
the dignity of freemen; but we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances, 
and make use of the instruments which 
are in our hands. It is alone by so 
doing that you will obtain the support^ 
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by attending to the interest, of your 
constituents. It is thus alone that you 
will secure on your side the inestimable 
support of public opinion. Till that 
is obtained, it wiU be easy to divide the 
people by ephemeral gifts, passing suc- 
cours, feigned conspiracies, or real dan- 
gers. It is no difficult matter io make 
the multitude sell a constitution for 
bread. 

" Is principle clearly with you ? We 
are all here by the king^s convocation, 
and by it alone. Doubtless you may, 
and should, seek to obtain a more secure 
and independent mode of assembling, 
when you are constituted, and your 
powers have commenced ; but can you 
make any such change just now ? Can 
you do so before being constituted? 
Can you do so, even when constituted, 
of your single authority, without the 
concurrence of the other orders? What 
right have you to advance beyond the 
limits of your title? Does not the 
legislature imply three orders, though J 
convoked in a single assembly? Do 
your mandates, your cahiers, authorise 
you to declare yourselves the assembly 
of the only representatives recognised 
and verified? The consequences of 
such a step are evident — an unchuning 
of every passion, a coalition of every 
aristocracy, and tkat hideous anarchy 
vhioh never fails to end in despotitm. 
Tou will have pillage and butchery ; 
you will have the fearful horrors of 
civil war — ^for the French have never 
fought for things, but for one indivi- 
dual or another. What do you make 
of the veto of the king, if he should re- 
fuse it to your constitution ? Will you 
in your turn refuse it to the king? For 
myself, gentlemen, I believe the sanc- 
tion of the king is so indispensable to 
your constitution, that I would rather 
live at Constantinople than in France 
if it did not exist. Tes, I declare I 
know nothing more terrible than an 
aristocracy of six hundred men, self- 
constituted, who will soon become here- 
ditary, and end, like all aristocracies of 
the world, by swallowing up every- 
thing." 

68. The debate was prolonged dur- 
ing three days, and continued on the 
third till past midnight It was con- 



ducted with the utmost violence. ** Who 
are the nobility," cried Si^yes, *' that 
we should have so much consideration 
for them ? They represent a hundred 
and fifty thousand individualsy we 
twenty-five millions. If we yield, it is 
an ignominious betrayal of our trust — 
it is smTendering twenty-five millions 
of men to the yoke of a few thousands 
ofthe privileged orders." Carried away 
by the apparent force of this argument, 
the Assembly, by a majority of 491 to 
90, resolved ** that they are the repre- 
sentatives of ninety-six hundredths, at 
the very least, of the nation. Such a 
mass cannot be rendered inactive by 
the absence of the representatives of a 
few bailiwicks, or a particular class of 
citizens; for the abs^t, who have be^i 
summoned, cannot prevent the present 
from exercising the plenitude of their 
rights, especially when the exercise of 
those rights has become an imperious 
and pressing public duty. Moreover, 
since it belongs only to the verified re- 
presentation to concur in the formation 
of the national will, and since all the 
representatives ought to be in that 
Assembly, they declare further, that 
they, and they alone, are entitled to in- 
terpret and repreeent the general wiU of 
the nation; and that there exists not 
between the throne and this Assembly 
any veto, any negative vower. The As- 
sembly declare that tne great work of 
national regeneration should be b^g^un 
by the deputies present, and that they 
will pursue it without either obstacle 
or interruption." Struck by the fla- 
grant nature of this usurpation, which 
assumed the whole powers of the States- 
Oeneral into one of the orders, and 
which even denied the king^s veto on 
their resolutions, the minority, though 
without hope, continued a strenuous 
opposition. The cries of the opposite 
parties drowned the voices of the 
speakers ; the wind blew with terrific 
violence, and shook the windows as if 
the edifice in which they were sitting 
was about to falL But Bailly, the presi- 
dent, remained immovable; and the 
minority, wearied with a fruitless op- 
position, retired at one in the morn- 
ing, leaving the Assembly in the hands 
of the popular party. It was then 
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resolved,, by a majority of 491 to 90, 
to assume the title of the National 
AssBMBLT ; and intimation was sent to 
the other orders that they would pro- 
ceed to constitute themselves, "with or 
without their adherence — ^which thev 
immediately afterwards did, by that 
dignified appellation. By the assump- 
tion of this title, and passing of the 
resolution, the Tiers Etatopenly evinced 
their determination to erect themselves 
into a sovereign power, and, like the 
Long Parliament of Charles I., disre- 
gard alike the throne and the nobility. 
Mirabeau was absent at the vote — so 
strongly did he foresee the perilous ten- 
dency of the measure. 

54. On the day following, the Assem- 
bly met in presence of above four thou- 
sand spectators, who crowded every gal- 
lery, passage, and crevice in the hall, 
and there with great solemnity took 
an oath,— "We swear and promise to 
fulfil with zeal and fidelity the duties 
with which we are charged." Next they 
passed resolutions to the following ef- 
fect^ — "The National Assembly de- 
clares and decrees, that all taxes or im- 
posts levied without its express, formal, 
and free concurrence, shall instantly 
cease over the whole kingdom, on the 
day on which this Assembly is dissolved ; 
in the mean time, all imposts and con- 
tributions, how illegal soever in their 
origin, shiUl continue to be levied until 
the day of its separation. As soon as 
it shall, with the concurrence of his 
majesty, fix the principles of the na- 
tional regeneration, it will devote itself 
to the consolidation of the public debt 
— ^putting from this moment the whole 
creditors of the state under the safe- 
guard of the honour and loyalty of the 
French nation. In fine, the Assembly, 
now become active, declares that it will 
without delay proceed to the conside- 
ration of the causes which have pro- 
duced the present scarcity which afflicts 
the nation, and the investigation of the 
most efficacious means for its removal; 
for which purpose a committee shall 
be instantly appointed." ' These resolu- 
tions, so well calculated to meet the 
wishes of the great body of the public, 
were ordered to be printed, and sent 
into all the provinces. 



55. The able leaders of the Revolu- 
tion knew human natui'e well when 
they passed these resolutions. On the 
one hand, by declaring all imposts of 
every description illegal from the mo- 
ment of their own dissolution, they 
took the most effectual means that 
could be devised to prevent such- an 
event ; for it was evident that, in the 
present vehemently excited state of the 
public mind) the breaking up of the 
Assembly, with such a resolution stand- 
ing on their journals, would be imme- 
diately followed by a general refusal to 
pay taxes, and consequent cutting ofif 
of the royal revenue, over the whole 
kingdom. On the other hand, the re- 
solutions in favour of public creditors, 
and for the immediate investigation of 
the causes of the scarcity, held out the 
prospect of security to the former of 
these important bodies, and that of re- 
lief to liie inmiense multitudes who 
were suffering from the latter. No 
language, accordingly, can describe the 
enthusiasm which these decisive mea- 
sures awakened over all France. Tears 
of joy were shed when the intelligence 
was received in the provinces. "A 
single day," it was said, " has destroyed 
eight hundred years of prejudice and 
slavery. The nation has recovered its 
rights, and reason resumed its sway." 
But the more thoughtful trembled at 
the consequences of such gigantic steps. 
"Not only," said they, "are the no- 
blesse and the cleigy set aside, usage 
disr^arded, rights abolished, but the 
authority of the throne itself is under- 
mined. In England, a balance is pre- 
served between the three estates ; but 
here the National Assembly has swal- 
lowed up everything."* 

56. Ajid now began a system hardly 

* Kirabeau, at this crisis, wrote to his fHend 
M^or Mauvillon in Pnusia : " If; as I cauoot 
anticipate, the king gives his sanction to the 
new title which we lutve assumed, it will be 
evident that the deputies of the Tiers Etat 
have played away the monarchy at a game 
of hazard. Nothing can be clearer than that 
we are not ripe. The excessive folly, the 
fearftd disorder of government, have made 
the Bevohition red-hot : it has outstripped 
both our knowledge and our habits."— Mnu- 
BEAU to Major Mauvillon, June 19, 1787; 
Lrttres de iffrabeau A set amis en Allemagnc^ ' 
400. 
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less ruinous in the end than the fla- 
grant u8ui*pation of the whole powers 
of the state, which the Tiers Etat had 
just committed This was the practice 
of publishing lists of the deputies who 
had voted against the popular side, and 
exposing them to the indignation or 
vengeanoe of the people. On the very 
next day after the decisive vote on the 
title of the Assembly, the names of the 
ninety constituting the minority were 
placarded at the Palais Royal and in 
the clubs, and the most extravagant 
falsehoods put forward to increase the 
excitement which prevailed. The mul- 
titude were everywhere told that the 
minority had voted against any consti- 
tution; and to such lengths did the 
calumnies go, and so completely were 
the people worked up, that little was 
wanting to make them bum the houses 
of the unpopular deputies. Biirabeau, 
aware of what was going on, took care 
not to be present at the final division, 
80 that his name did not appear in the 
obnoxious list; and his friends appeased 
the people by telling them that he had 
voted on the right side. The multitude, 
ever carried away by the exhibition of 
a courage which they feel themselves 
incapable of imitating, were intoxicated 
with admiration of the majority of the 
Assembly, and vowed vengeance on all 
sides against the minority of traitors 
azKl aristocrats who had dared to op- 
pose them. 

67. The aristocratic party were thun- 
derstruck by this measure, but they 
possessed neither power nor capacity 
sufficient to counteract its influence. 
The Marquis de Montesquieu proposed 
what appeared the only rational course, 
which was, that, to counterbalance this 
stretch of power by the commons, the 
nobles and clergy should address the 
king to constitute them into an Upper 
Chamber ; but they wanted resolution, 
or were too blinded by passion to adopt 
it. It was with difficidty he could bring 
.his speech to a conclusion, so firequent 
and vehement were the clamours with 
which he was assailed. In truth, .the 
proposal itself was, in the circumstances 
of the two Upper Chambers, fraught 
with difficulty, if not danger. Ven- 
geance on the rebellious commons was 



what the more vigorous breathed : the 
prudent, with reason, dreaded the in- 
fusiou into their order of the numerous 
democratic cur^s in the order of the 
clergy. The number of the dei^ at- 
tached to the Revolution was so great 
that it was doubtful how the majority 
would stand, if they were united with 
the noblesse in a single chamber. The 
Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal 
Rochefoucauld, and the Archbishop of 
Paris, besought the king to adopt ener- 
getic measures, and support their orders 
against the usurpation of the commons ; 
and the nobility, by a large majority, 
passed a solenm and most vigorous re< 
solution to that effect^ in the form of a 
protest, which was laid before the king. 
But it was all in vain. The majori^ 
of the nobles indeed were resolute, but 
the court was vacillating. Decision in 
action belonged only to the conunons, 
who had the advantage of depending on 
their own will alone, and they, in con- 
sequence, speedily obtained tiie whole 
power of the state.* 

58. But though the nobles were thus 

* The address of the nobles on this oocasiou 
stated : " The spirit of innovation threatens 
the fundamental laws of the constitution. 
The order of the noblesse have observed the 
law and former usage ; they respectfully so- 
licit the same observance trora others. Your 
nuvjesty has sugg^ted, by your ministers, a 
plan of conciliation ; the order of noblesse 
have adopted ity with the reservation of the 
principles vrith which it is imbued — ^it has 

§ resented its resolution to your mi^esty, and 
eposited it in your handa The deputies of 
the order of the Tiers Etat conceive that they 
can concentrate in their own hfinds the whole 
powers of the States-General, without await- 
mg either the concurrence of the other orders 
or the sanction of yoiu* majesty ; they have 
arrogated to themselves the power of con- 
verting their decrees into laws— they have 
ordered them to be printed and sent to all 
the provinces ; they have, by a single decree, 
destroyed the whole taxes, and revived them, 
for a period fixed by themselves, of their 
single authority, without the concurrence of 
the king or the other orders. It is in the 
hands of your mi^^^ty that we deposit our 
protests^ and we have no warmer desire than 
to concur with you in measures for the gene- 
ral good. If the rights which we maintain 
were personal to ourselves, we should have 
less confidence in maintaining them : but the 
interests we defend are common to your ma- 
jestv with ourselves ; they are the bulwarks 
of the Tiei-s Etat themselves— in a word, of 
the whole French people."— Proterftztion de la 
Noblesse, Jau. 19, 1789; Hist. Pari. ii. 47tt. 478. 
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resolute to resist the usurpation of the 
commons, a very different spectacle was 
exhibited in the chamber of the clergy. 
The numerous body of tiie cur^s in that 
&asembly, who sympathised, both from 
interest and inclination, with the com- 
mons, made the most strenuous efiPorts 
to induce their order to take part with 
the Tiers Etat The debate lasted eight 
days. The Abb6 Maury poured forth, 
in prophetic and eloquent straLas, the 
loudest denunciations of danger and 
ruin, alike to fhe throne and the altar, 
if the usurpations of the commons were 
not arrested. But all his efforts, and 
aU the influence of the prelates and 
higher orders of the clergy, were unable 
to preserve the cur^s and lower eccle- 
siastics from being carried away by the 
torrent of democracy. On the roll being 
called, one hundred and thirty-seven 
voted for the motion of the Archbishop 
of Paris, which was, that they should 
verify their powers in their own Cham- 
ber — one hundred and twenty-nine for 
the verification in common, and nine 
for the same measure, but with the re- 
striction that they should dispose of 
the matter of the powers themselves 
in the common htJL The dignified 
clergy, upon this result being announc- 
ed, clapped their hands, and exclaimed 
that they had the majority. But their 
triumph was of short duration. The 
minority of one hundred and twenty- 
nine now proposed to the nine dissen- 
tients, that they should acquiesce in 
their proposal of a simple and imquali- 
fied verification in common ; and upon 
the latter refusing, they all declared in 
one voice that they would accept the 
reservations, and that they no^ had the 
majority, which was certainly true, of 
ONE. On this the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the whole prelates who had voted 
with them, declared that the matter had 
been settled by the previous decision in 
their favour; and rising from their 
seats withdrew, without having closed 
the meeting or adopted any resolution. 
The majority of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, however, remained ; and, others 
having come in before the roll was again 
called, their number was ultimately 
swelled to a hundred and forty-nine, 
.which was published the same night to 



the capital, and received with unbound- 
ed transports. Thus was the decisive 
vote in the clergy, as well as that in 
the Tiers Etat, carried in favour of the 
Revolution by a majority of one — an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, when it is recol- 
lected that the same majority brought 
in the Reform Bill in Great Britain. 

59. Great was the consternation of 
M. Necker at these decisive events, 
which so clearly demonstrated that he 
had lost the control of the movement, 
and that his power of directing the 
tempest he had had so large a share in 
conjming up was at an end. Such was 
his vanity, and ignorance of the nature 
of a popular insurrection, that he flat- 
tered himself to the very last with the 
idea that the commons, out of gratitude 
to him for the duplication of their num- 
bers, would prove entirely submissive 
to his wiU, and that they would will- 
ingly acquiesce in any arrangement 
which he might propose to the king. 
Unhappily Louis himself, trusting to 
the popularity of his minister, and de- 
sirous of avoiding extremities, enter- 
tained the same opinion. In pursuance 
of this belief, Necker had prepared a 
plan for adjusting the differences be- 
tween the orders, the foundation of 
which was to be, that the orders were 
to deliberate and vote in common dur- 
ing the present States-General on sub- 
jects of taxation and national or public 
concern, and in their separate orders 
on those in which their respective in- 
terests or privileges were concerned; 
but the king was positively to announce - 
that he would consent in future to no 
arrangement in which the legislature 
was not divided into at least two cham- 
bers — ^pointing thus, not obscurely, to 
the English constitution as a model. 
This plan was earnestly pressed by the 
minister upon the monarch, accompa- 
nied with the alarming intimation, 
which subsequent events proved to be 
well founded, that in truth no other 
resource remained, for that the army 
could not be relied upon if required 
to act against the States-GreneraL* It 

• "Sire, I am afraid they deceive you on 
the spirit of your army : the oorreBpondence 
d( the provinces makes me believe that it will 
not act against the Statcs-QencraL Do not, 
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argned little for the sagacitj or know- 
ledge of mankind which the Swiss min- 
ister possessed, that he bould have for 
a moment supposed such a system fea> 
sible ; or haye deluded himself into a 
belief that an ambitious^ reckless ma- 
jority, formed of thedoubled Tiers Etat 
and the minority of the nobles and 
clergy, wouldnoty on these national ques- 
tions of general concern, have speedily 
succeeded in tearing the monarchy to 
pieces. But events succeeded each other 
with such rapidity that his projects could 
not be matured before decisive steps 
became necessary ; and the resolution 
of the majority of the clergy, on the 
evening of the 19th, to join the Tiers 
Etat, rendered immediate steps indis- 
pensable. It was accordingly resolved, 
in a royal council held on that very 
evening, to proclaim a royal sitting on 
the 2Sd, to announce the king's project 
for settling the mode of voting; and, in 
the mean time, to close the htJl of the 
States-QeneraL 

60. In pursuance of this resolution, 
the heralds-at-arms in Versailles, early 
on the following morning,' proclaimed 
that the king would meet the Estates on 
the 2Sd, and on the same day the doors of 
thehallof the States-Gknenil were closed 
by grenadiers of the guard ag^nst the 
deputies of the commons. This step 
was certainly unfortimate; itannounoed 
hostile intentions without any explana- 
tion of what was really intended, and 
irritated the deputies without subduing 

then, bring it near Versailles, as if it was 
your intenaon to employ it in a hostile man- 
ner against the deputies. The popular party 
do not, as yet, know against whom the forces 
which are M>proachii^ are directed. Take 
advantage of the same uncertainty to main- 
tain your authority in public opinion ; for if 
the fata] secret of the insubordmation of the 
troops once becomes known, how will it be 
possible to restrain the factious spirit? What 
is now indispensable ia, to accede to the rea- 
sonable wishes of France ; deign to resign 
yourself to the English constitution. Per- 
sonally you will experience no annoyance 
from the restraint of the laws, for never will 
they fetter you so much as your own scru- 
ples ; and in anticipating the desires of the 
people, you will have the merit of giving to- 
day what may, perhaps, be taken from you 
to-morrow."— -Nbokkr, MSmoire au Roi, 8th 
June 1780 ; Ds Staei^ lUvoltition FranpaUe, 
i. 218, 214. This was really sage advice: 
would that Necker had never given the king 
any other ! 



them. Bailly, the president of the As- 
sembly, went in form to the doors, and 
finding them closed by orders of the 
king, he protested against the despotic 
violence of the crown. Opinions were 
at first much divided what course to 
adopt — some proposingthat they should 
instantly adjourn to the palace, and lay 
their grievances before the sovereign in 
person ; others, that they should mdve 
into the capital, and throw themselves 
on the support of its immense popula- 
tion. At length it was proposed, on the 
suggestion of Guillotin* — an ominous 
name, as events turned out — ^to adjourn 
to the Tennis-court hall, in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was at once agreed 
to. The following oath, drawn up by 
Mounier, was immediately tendered to 
the deputies, and first taken by Bailly 
himself: "The National Assembly, con- 
sidering that they have been convoked 
to fix the constitution of the kingdom, 
to regenerate the public order, and fix 
the true principles of the monarchy ; 
that nothing can prevent them fix>m 
continuing theirdehberations, and com- 
pleting the important work committed 
to their chaige; and that, wherever 
their members are assembled, there is 
the National Assembly of France — de- 
cree, that all the members now assem- 
bled shall instantly take an oath never 
to separate ; and, if dispersed, to reas- 
semble wherever they can, imtil the 
constitution of the kingdom, and the 
regeneration of the public order, are 
established on a solid ba«is ; and that 
this oath, taken by all and each singly, 
shall be confirmed by the signature of 
everymember, in token of their immov- 
able resolution." ^ 

61. The court on this occasion com- 
mitted a capital error, in not making 
the royalist or constitutional party in 
the Assembly acquainted with their in- 
tentions, and preventing that unani- 
mity which necessarily arose from the 
appearance of measures of coercion 
without any knowledge of their object. 
The consequence was, that the most 
moderate members, apprehensive of the 

* A medical man of some celebrity, who 
suggested the terrible instrument for execu- 
tion which has rendered his name imperish- 
able.— Micbelet, HisMre de la RivoluHon. 
i. 61. 
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crown, and alanned at the apparatus 
of military force directed against the 
Assembly, joined the violei^t demo- 
crats, and the oath was taken, with the 
exception of one courageous deputy, 
unanimously. This decisive step com- 
mitted the whole Assembly in a contest 
with the goyemment; ike minds of 
the deputies were exasperated by the 
apprehended violence; and the oath 
formed a secret bond of association 
among numbers who, but for it, would 
have been violently opposed to each 
other. Mirabeau, in pcuticular, whose 
leaning from the beginning was as much 
towards the aristocracy as was consis- 
tent with a popular leader, openly ex- 
pressed, at a subsequent period, his dis- 
satisfaction at not having been made 
acquainted with the real designs of the 
king. '* Was there no one," said he, in 
the Assembly, " whom they could make 
acquainted with their designs I It is 
thus that kings are led to the scaffold !" 
62. This step was followed on the 22d 
by an important accession of strength. 
On that day the Assembly met in the 
church of St Louis, as the Tennis Court 
had been closed by order of the princes 
to whom it belonged ; and they were 
here joined by a hundred and forty- 
eight of the clergy, who participated in 
their feelings, and were resolved to 
share their dangers. This great rein- 
forcement was headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Yienne, the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Chartres. 
By this junction, their majority over 
the other orders became so gi'eat that 
the victory of the commons, if they 
continued in one assembly, was ren- 
dered certain. The spectacle of the 
union of the clergy with their brethren 
of the commons excited the most lively- 
transports, and they embraced each 
other amidst tears of joy. Who could 
then have foreseen, that in a few weeks 
the whole ecclesiastical body were to 
be reduced to beggary by uiose who 
now received them as deliverers, and 
that a clergyman could not appear in 
the streets without being exposed to 
the grossest insults t Such is the fate 
of those who think, by concessions dic- 
tated by fear, to arrest the march of a 
revolution. 



63. It is impossible to refuse a tribute 
of admiration to those intrepid men, 
who, transported by a zeal for liberty 
and the love of their country, ventured 
to take a step fraught with so many 
dangers, and which, to all appearance, 
might have brought many to prison or 
the scaffold Few situations can be 
imagined more dignified than that of 
Bailly, crowning a life of scientific 
labour with patriotic exertion, sui*- 
rounded by an admiring Assembly, the 
idol of the people, the admiration of 
Europe. But he did wrong on this 
occasion, for he denied to the king the 
right of dissolving the States-General, 
and so put the commons in direct re- 
bellion against the crown. Mounier, 
who drew up the oath, lived to express 
his regret for having done so, in exile 
in a foreign land.* How vain are the 
hopes of permanent elevation founded 
on the applause of the multitude ! 
Could the eye of prophecy then have 
imveiled the future, it would have dis- 
covered Bailly, now the idol of the 
people, shivering on his face in the 
Champ de Mars, with his arms tied be- 
hind his back, and the guillotine sus- 
pended over his head, condemned by 
the Convention, execrated by the mul- 
titude, subjected to a cruel and pro- 
longed punishment, to gratify the pe- 
culiar hatred and savage revenge of the 
populace, whom he now incuried these 
dimgers to support 

64. Mirabeau, who was in the secrets 
both of the Orleanists and republicans, 
seeing matters coming to such a crisis, 
madeprivateadvances through Malouet, 
a common friend of both, to Necker, for 
the purpose of allying himself to the 
throne. *' 1 am not>" said he, *' a man 
to sell myself basely to desx>otism, and 
far from wishing to shake the throne. 
But if steps are not immediately taken 
to stop the effervescence, there are in 
our Al»embly such a multitude of self- 
ish turbulent spirits, and bo many car- 
ried away by inconsiderate asperity 
against the first orders, that I fear the 
most horrible conmiotions. Without 
doubt, MM. Necker and Montmorin 
have a fixed plan : if that plan is rea- 

* MoTrmzR, Catues qui ont HnpiehiUsFran' 
fais de d€venir libres, 90, 97. 
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Bonable, and they communicate it to 
me, I will defend it to the utmost of 
my power." Siirabeau was already a 
person of too much weight to be disre- 
garded, and Necker, in pursuance of 
this overture, though with great reluc- 
tance, agreed to receive him in his 
cabinet. But their interview came to 
nothing. "You wish," said Necker, 
" to govern by policy, and I by moral- 
ity; we cannot act together." After a 
brief and dry conversation, they sepa- 
rated in mutual irritation. Shortly 
after, meeting Malouet, he said, " I will 
not return there ; but they shall hear 
of me." Immediately he threw himself 
with eagerness into the arms of the 
Orleans faction, and became one of the 
most ardent and dangerous supporters 
of the Revolution. He frequented all 
the nocturnal meetings, both at the 
Palais Royal and the Republican clubs, 
and proved an inveterate enemy of the 
court, where he was regarded with equal 
aversion. The queen alone, strongly 
impressed with a sense of his talents, 
still continued to maintain that the 
only hope for the monarchy was to 
attach him to their interest. Mean- 
while, Mirabeau's establishment under- 
went a total change : he took a hand- 
some hotel, lived sumptuously; and his 
brilliant equipages, which drove about 
the streets, sufficiently proved that, 
with the direction of the intrigues, he 
had received the wages of the Orleans 
family. 

65. Meanwhile Louis, now that mat- 
ters had reached a crisis, was sorely 
beset by the different parties which 
agitated the kingdom ; and such was 
the weight of the arguments which 
they severally adduced in their sup- 
port, that the strongest intellect might 
have felt difficulty in coming to a deci- 
sion among them. Necker besought 
him to ally himself, frankly and in good 
faith, to the constitutional party in the 
Assembly, as the only means of avoid- 
ing the most terrible calamities, when 
the fidelity of the army was more than 
doubtful The Cardinal la Rochefou- 
cauld and the Archbishop of Paris, 
struck with consternation at the scene 
they had witnessed in the chamber of 
the clergy, threw themselves at his feet, 



and touched the inmost chords of his 
heart, by beseeching him to protect re- 
ligion and its ministers, now threatened 
with destruction, who would involve in 
their ruin the throne itsell The Par- 
liament, on the motion of d'Espr^m^nil, 
who was at length thoroughly alarmed, 
having become fully sensible of the 
extreme peril of the passions they had 
awakened, sent a secret deputation to 
the king, entreating him instantly to 
dissolve the States-General, and solemn- 
ly promising to register whatever edicts 
he might deem necessary, either for the 
relief of the finances or the removal of 
the grievances of the people. The 
queen, the Count d'Artois, and the 
Count de Provence, united their efforts 
to those of that poweif ul body, and im- 
plored Louis, by the obligations he 
owed to his people, his children, his 
successors, to interpose his authority, 
and dissolve an assembly which had 
already usurped so much, and was evi- 
dently advancing by rapid strides to 
supreme dominion. The whole subject 
was solenmly and ably debated before 
the king in a grand council held at 
Marly on the 21st and 22d, and it was 
at length resolved to make great con- 
cessions on all the material points de- 
manded in the cahiers of the depu- 
ties, so as to lay the foundations of a 
constitutional mcaiarchy; but, at the 
same time, to annul the usurpations of 
the Tiers Etat, and maintain the vital 
point of the separation of the chambers. 
Necker wisely and generously concur- 
red in this arrangement, though, as will 
soon appear, some alterations made in 
the royal speech, which he had drawn 
up, in matters which he deemed mate- 
rial, led to his remaining absent from 
the decisive meeting of the Assembly, 
and this was attended with the most 
calamitous consequences. 

66. At length the famous sitting of 
the 23d June took place. The king 
took his seat on the throne, surrounded 
by his guards, and attended by all the 
pomp of the monarchy: he was re- 
ceived in sullen silence by the com- 
mons, but with loud applause by the ma- 
jority of the nobles, and the minority of 
the dergy. His discourse commenced 
by condemning the conduct of the com- 
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monsy and lamenting the spirit of fac- 
tion which had already made such pro- 
gress among the representatiyes of the 
people, and was alike opposed to the 
interests of the nation and the warmest 
wishes of his heart The declarations 
of the monarch wei'e then read. The 
first prescribed the form of the meetings 
of the Estates, and enacted their assem- 
blage by three orders, as essentially link- 
ed with the constitution of the state: 
it regulated the form of their delibera- 
tions; annulled the declarations of the 
17th June by the Tiers Etat, as con- 
trary to law; reserved to the crown the 
right of regulating the future meetings 
uf the States-Gkneral, and closed their 
deliberations against the public The 
second embraced an exposition of the 
rights which the monarch conceded to 
his people, and they contained the whole 
elements of rational freedom. In par- 
ticular, he declared the illegality of all 
taxes not expressly consented to by the 
States-General, and that they should be 
imposed only from one session of that 
body to the other; abolished the pecuni- 
ary privileges, and exemption from tax- 
ation, of the nobles and dergy; put an 
end to the taiUe and the impost of /rafic- 
Jief; regulated the expenses of the royal 
household; provided for the consolida- 
tion and security of the public debt; se- 
cured the liberty of the press ; estabfish- 
ed the security of property and of titles 
of honour; reformed the criminal code; 
took care of the personal freedom of 
the subject, and provided for the main- 
tenance of the public roads, the equality 
of contributions, and the establishment 
of provincial assemblies. On the im- 
portant question of the union of the 
orders he gave no express injunctions, 
but simply " exhorted the thi'ee Estates, 
for the public good, for this session OTdy, 
to deliberate in common on matters of 
public interest, with the exception of 
those which regard the ancient and con- 
stitutional rights of the three orders, 
the forms of convoking the next States- 
General, the feudal and seignorial rights, 
and the patrimonial rights and honor- 
ary titles of the two first orders." With 
truth could the monarch exclaim, " I 
may say, without fear of self-deception, 
that never king did so much for his 



people as I have done for mine; but 
what other could so well deserve it aa 
the people of France?" 

67. These important concessions, 
which, if supported by proper vigour 
in the government, might have stopped 
the Revolution, had no efiect in idlay- 
ing the public discontents. The period 
was past when the language of moder- 
ation could be heard; the passions were 
roused, the populace excited — and when 
does passion yield to reason, or the 
multitude pause in the prospect of the 
acquisition of power? The concluding 
words of the king had the air, without 
the reality, of vigour ; they took from 
the grace of the gift without adding to 
the authority of the giver. " You have 
heard, gentlemen, the result of my dis- 
positions and views — ^they are in con- 
formity with my ardent desire for the 
public good ; and if by a fatality, which 
I am &ir from anticipating, you shall 
abandon me in so noble an enterprise, 
alone I shall work out the good of my 
people — alone I shall consider myself 
as their true representative : and know- 
ing your cahiers, knowing the perfect 
coincidence of the general vnsh of the 
nation and my beneficent intentions, I 
shall feel all the resolution which so 
rare a confidence ought to inspire; and 
I shall advance towards my object with 
all the courage and firmness which such 
an object deserves. Refiect on this, 
gentlemen 1 — none of your projects, 
none of your dispositions, can have the 
force of law without my especial appro- 
bation. Thus I am the natural gua- 
rantee of your respective rights, and all 
the orders of the state may repose with 
confidence on my entire impartiality. 
The slightest distrust on your part 
would be a great injustice. It is I, gen- 
tlemen, who have hitherto striven alone 
for the good of my people : it is rare, 
perhaps, that the only ambition of a 
sovereign is to prevail on his subjects 
to come to an understanding to accept 
his beneficent acts. I command you, 
gentlemen, to separate immediately, 
and to meet here to-morrow, ecmh order 
in its own chamheTy to resume your sit- 
tings; and I have given directions to 
the grand-master of the ceremonies to 
prepare the halls accordingly." 
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68. At the condosion of this addresB, 
the king rose, and withdrew from the 
halL The greatmajorityof the noblesse, 
the whole bishops, and a considerable 
part of the inferior clergy, followed in 
his train; but the whole commons, and 
the majority of the clei^ who had 
joined them, continued in the great 
halL Hesitation and uncertainty pre- 
vailed in the body which remained; 
they were confounded by the magnitude 
of the concessions made by the sove- 
reign, and knew not what part to adopt 
At this crisis Mirabeau rose — "What 
you have heard, gentlemen, might be 
sufficient for the safety of the country, 
if the presents of despotism were not 
always dangerous. What is the in- 
solent dictatorship to which you are 
subjected? Is this display of arms, 
this violation of the national sanctuary, 
the fitting accompaniment of a boon to 
the people ? Who prescribes these rules ? 
Tour mandatory ! — ^he who should re- 
ceive your commands instead of giv- 
ing them to you. The liberty of deli- 
beration is destroyed — a military force 
surrounds the Assembly. Where are 
the enemies of the nation? Catiline is 
at your gat^ I propose that, proceed- 
ing with becoming dignily, you act up 
to the spirit of your oath, and refuse 
to separate till you have completed the 
constitution." Then turning to the 
master of the ceremonies, who had just 
entered and reminded them of the 
king^B orders, he exclaimed, " Yes, sir, 
we know the intentions which have 
been suggested to the king, and you, 
who are not his organ towards the 
States-General, have no right to take 
back our answer. Nevertheless, to 
avoid all misimderstanding, I declare, 
that if you are ordered to make us de- 
part hence you must employ force. Tell 
your master that we are here by the 
order of the people, and that we will 
not be expelled but at the point of 
the bayonet" — " You are to-day," said 
Si^yes calmly, " what you wei-e yester^ 
day; let us proceed with our delibera- 
tions." On the motion of Camus, they 
ratified all their proceedings, and de- 
clared the persons of the members in- 
violable. 

69. Considered in themselves, these 



concessions were the greatest ever made 
by a king to his subjects, and at any 
other time they would have excited 
transports of gratitude. But democratic 
ambition was thoroughly awakened, and 
this conciliatory conduct was only add- 
ing fuel to the flame. If a government 
is powerful, whatever it gives is hailed 
with gratitude as a gift ; if it is weak, its 
concessions are considered as the dis- 
charge of a debt, and tend only to rouse 
the popular party to fresh demands. 
" What was wanting," said M. Mont- 
morin, one of the ministers, to Mira- 
beau, " in the concessions of the king?" 
— ." Nothing," repHed he, ** but that we 
should hate takenr — not he given them** 
Such, in truth, was the feeling which 
produced the most fatal act of the As- 
sembly — ^their refusal to close with the 
proposals of the king. They were re- 
solved to have the credit of everything 
— ^to make, not receive a constitution ; 
and, by so doing, they destroyed the 
freedom of France. 

70. On that day the royal authority 
was annihilated in France. The As- 
sembly had openly bid defiance to the 
mandates of the throne ; and public opi- 
nion supported them in the attempt 
The initiative of laws, the moral influ- 
ence arising from the idea of supre- 
macy, had passed from the crown to the 
people. M. Necker was not present at 
this memorable meeting; the evening 
before he had tendered his resignation, 
as the measures adopted by the court 
were not such as he thoroughly ap- 
proved, but the king prevailed on hin^ 
to continue a little longer in office. He 
was discovered in Versailles by the 
crowd, and conducted home amidst the 
loudest acclamations, across the court- 
yard of the palace, which he might have 
avoided by withdrawing a back way. 
By his conduct he had evinced the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, and his disap- 
proval of the measures of the crown; 
and he was, for a brief space, thence- 
forward considered as the leader of the 
popular party.* 

* The alterations in the royal speech of 28d 
June, of which M. Necker complained, were 
for the most part verbal and unimportant ; 
but in one particular they were material, and 
he regarded the change as vital. " In the all- 
important article," aaya he^ ** of the union of 
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71. The effects of this deoisiye victory 
were soon apparent On the following 
day the Duke of Orleans and forty-six 
of the nobility joined the Tiers Etat in 
great state, in tiie common hall. They 
were received with transport — ^but the 
duke was so strongly moved on leaving 
the oi-der of his fathers that he fainted 
on rising from his seat He was im- 
pelled into conspiracy and revolution 
by his needy and guilty followers, 
rather than attracted by his inclination 
or ambition. The days were past when 
he rode naked from Paris to Versailles 
for a bet : he and his mistresses had 
alike become conspirators. Individu- 
ally he had little faith in the support 
of the mob. ** I could give," said he, 
"all your public opinion for a arown 
piece." But he was so surrounded by 
conspirators that he literally breathed 
the air of revolution. They went so 
far as to send his daughter Pamela, the 
accomplished pupil of Madame GenUs, 
alone into a crowd on horseback, at- 
tended only by a servant in the Orleans 
livery.* He was so apprehensive of his 
life &at he wore, on this occasion, five 
or six waistcoats around his person.t 
Among his followers were to be found 
the heads of the greatest families, as 
well as the ablest men of the French 
nobility — ^the Duke of Rochefoucauld, 
the Duke of liancourt, Count Lally 
Tollendal, Count Clermont Tonnerre, 
the two brothers Lameth, and the 
Marquis Lafayette. They were aknost 
all guillotined, exiled, or ruined dur- 
ing the progress of the Revolution— a 

the orders, the Ung. in the project which he 
at first had adopted, had enjoined the three 
orders to deliberate in. common on all general 
af&irs^itwastheprincipalobjectofthe«^an<;e 
royale to establish that; while in the speech, 
as finally amended and delivered, he only eor- 
horUd them to do this, and concluded by 
commanding them in the mean time to sei^a- 
rato, and meet in their respective chambers. 
This left the Question where it found it, and 
perpetuated that contest which it was the 
object of the royal q)eech to terminate." — 
Neckeb, Revolution Franfoiee, i. 246, 248. 
Thus it was the want of an express command 
on the three orders to xmite on all subjecte 
of general import— that is, on the reconstruc- 
tion of the monarchy — ^which made Necker 



nirjto/MADAMB LsBBUN, L 189, who 
witnessed that scene, 
t Fbbrisbes, Mimoires, I 52. 



memorable example of the inability of 
the higher ranks ultimately to coerce a 
movement which they themselves put 
in motion; and of the futility of the 
idea, so commonly entertained by the 
inexperienced in public affairs, that no 
innovations are dangerous if they are 
headed by the great proprietors in the 
state. 

72. Overwhelmed with the difficulties 
by which he was surrounded, and de- 
sirous above all things of avoiding an 
immediate collision with the commons, 
whom it was extremely doubtful, from 
the growing disaffection of the troops, 
whether he had any means of coercing, 
the king saw no resource but in con- 
cession. He thus hoped that he would 
obtain what he above all things desired 
— ^the love of his people — and regain 
from their gratitude what he could no 
longer compel from their obedience. 
In truth, such was the fermentation in 
the capital, and the manner in which 
the troops were reeling under the varied 
temptations of money, wine, and wo- 
men, with which they were plied, that 
stronger heads than any which now 
directed the royal councils in France 
might have yielded to the tumult The 
capital, already labouring imder severe 
scarcity, and teeming with the famished 
and ferocious bands which had poured 
in from all quarters in quest of subsis- 
tence or plunder, was in the most vio- 
lent state of agitation. Nor was this 
effervescence confined to anyone class — 
all, from various motives, were equally 
excited ; and no one thought either of 
rallying round the throne, or attempt- 
ing the slightest restraint either upon 
its own delusions or those by which it 
was siUTOimded. 

73. The young,' the ardent, the vision- 
ary, believed a second golden age was 
arriving — that the ^generation of the 
social body would purify all its sins, 
extirpate all ite sufferings. The selfish 
and corrupt^ a numerous and formid- 
able party, paid little attention to such 
empty speculations, but fixed their de- 
sires on the more substantial objects of 
plunder, intoxication, and licentious- 
ness. The Palais Royal, recently con- 
structed at an immense expense by the 
Duke of Orleans, was the focus of their 
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agitation ; in its splendid gardens the 
groups of the disaffected were assem- 
bled ; under its gorgeous galleries the 
democratic coffee-houses were to be 
found. It was amidst the din of gam- 
bling, and the glitter of prostitution, 
that liberty was nurtured in France ; 
it must be owned it could not have had 
a cradle more impure. The enlightened, 
from a principle of patriotism; the 
capitalists, from anxiety about their 
fortunes; the people, from the pressure 
of their necessities, which they expected 
immediately to find relieved ; the shop- 
keepers, from ambition ; the young, 
from enthusiasm ; the old, from appre- 
hension — all were actuated by the most 
violent emotions. Business was* at a 
stand. Instead of pursuing their usual 
avocations, multitudes belonging to all 
ranks filled the streets, anxiously dis- 
cussing the public events, and crowding 
roimd every one who had recently ar- 
rived frt>m Versailles. In one depraved 
class the fever of revolution was pecu- 
liarly powerful The numerous body 
of courtesans unanimously supported 
the popular cause, and by the seduction 
of their charms contributed not a little 
to the defection of the military, which 
shortly afterwards took place.* 

74. Meanwhile the noblesse, seeing 
the royal power in a manner annulled, 
and the excitement in the capital in- 
creasing to the very verge of open re- 
volt, made a last effort to raise the 
throne from the dust The majority, 
who had remained in the chamber of 
the nobles after the secession of the 
Duke of Orleans and his adherents, 
sent a deputation, headed by the Duke 
of Luxembouig, their president^ to re- 
monstrate with the king against the 
union of the orders, which it was known 
was in contemplation. Their interview, 
which was committed to paper the same 
day by the duke, was in the highest 
degree interesting. *'M. de Liixem- 

* " It is impossible to describe the shudder 
throughout we capital at the words—' The 
king has spoiled alt' I felt myself standing 
on a volcano. It only required a signal for 
dvil war to burst forth. The provinces are 
without trade, and almost without bread; 
and what better can one do than fight when 
one is dj^ing of hungerf '— £«ttr« au Comte 
d'Aatois^ 27th June 1789, p. 41. 



bouig," said the king when he entered, 
" I expect from your fidelity, and the 
affection for my person of the order 
over which you preside, that you will 
unite with the other orders." — ** Sire I " 
replied the duke, "the order of the 
noblesse will be always ready to give 
to your majesty every proof of its de- 
votion to your person, and it has never 
given a more striking one than on this 
occasion — for it is not its own cause, 
but that of your majesty, which it de- 
fends." " The cause of the crown I '* 
said Louis with surprise. — " Tes, sire ! 
the cause of the crown. The noblesse 
has nothing to lose from the union 
which your majesty desires: a consi- 
deration established by ages of glory, 
and transmitted from generation to 
generation, immense ridies, and the 
talents and virtues of many of its mem- 
bers, secure for it> in the National As- 
sembly, all the influence which it de- 
sires. But is your majesty aware of 
the consequences which this union may 
have on the powers of the crown ? The 
noblesse, sire ! will obey, if your ma- 
jesty desires it ; but as their president, 
as the faithful servant of your miyesty, 
I venture to portray to you the conse- 
quences of such a step to the royal 
authority. Your majesty cannot foe 
ignorant what a degree of- power public 
opinion, and the rights of the nation, 
have awarded to its representatives ; it 
is such, that even the sovereign autho- 
rity with which you are clothed is mute 
in its presence. That unlimited power 
exists in all its plenitude in the States- 
General, however it may be composed; 
but the division into three chambers 
fetters their actions, and preserves your 
authority. United, they will no longer 
acknowledge a master; divided, they 
are your subjects. The deficit in your 
finances, and the spirit of insubordina- 
tion which has infected your army, 
have paralysed, I am aware, the deh- 
berations of your coimcils ; but there 
still remains your fedthful noblesse. It 
has now the option to go, in obedience 
to your mandates, to share with the 
other deputies the legislative power, or 
to die in defence of tiie prerogatives of 
the throne. Its choice is not doubtful ; 
and it demands no recompense — ^it is 
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its duty. But in dying it will save the 
independence of the crown, and nullify 
the operations of the National Assem- 
bly, which can never haye the stamp 
of legality when a third of its membera 
shall have been delivered over to the 
fury of the populace or the dagger of 
assassins. I implore your majesty to 
deign to reflect on the considerations I 
have the honour of submitting to you." 

76. "M. de Luxembourg' replied 
the king firmly, ''my mind is made 
up; I am prepared for all samfices; 
I will not have a single person perish 
on my account Tell the order of the 
nobles, then, that I entreat them to 
unite themselves to the other orders ; 
if that is not sufficient, as their sove- 
reign I command them. If there is 
one of its members who conceives him- 
self boimd by his mandate, his oath, 
or his honour, to remain in the cham- 
ber, let them tell me ; I will go and 
sit by his side, and die with him if 
necessary." The Cardinal Rochefou- 
cauld was soon after admitted, with a 
deputation from the clergy who had 
remained in the hall of their order, and 
received a similar answer. Both re- 
turned with a letter from the sovereign, 
absolutely enjoining the union of tiie 
orders.* This order was the work of 
Necker ; it was' the condition of his 
remaining in office that the king should 
issue it. 

76. The real motives which induced 
the king to take this decisive step 
were more folly and openly stated in 
his interview with the Cai*dinal de la 

* The king's letter was in these terms ;— 
" My Cousin— Solely intent upon the general 
good of my kingdom, and, above all, with the 
desire that the States-Qeneral should occupy 
themselves with the objects which interest 
the nation, according to the voluntary ac- 
ceptation of my declaration of the 28d of this 
month, I entreat my &ithful clergy (or no- 
blesse) to reunite themselves without delay 
to the two other orders, to hasten the accom- 
plishment of my paternial views. Those who 
are prevented by their instructions from do- 
ing so, may abstain f^m voting until they 
receive new powers from their constituents. 
This will be a new mark of attachment on the 
part of my faithflil clergy (or noblesse). I 
pray God, my Cousin, to keep you in his 
holy keeping. ''—Louis to tt< Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld, 27th June 1789; Bertrand 
DB Molleville, HUtoire de la involution, i. 
246^ 347. 



Rochefoucauld, and the Archbishops of 
Rheims and Aix, who presented the 
address from the clergy. " My troops," 
said the king, when the address was 
read, "are in a state of defection. I 
am obliged to yield to the National 
Assembly." — " Your troops are in de- 
fection ! " replied the Archbishop of 
Aix, in surprise : " since when, and in 
what place? Is it the Gardes Fran- 
daises? Is it the Swiss? Your ma* 
jesty was not aware of it yesteixiay. It 
could not be the work of a day. Wei-e 
the officers ignorant of the plot ? Be 
assured, sire t your ministers have made 
you believe this in order to work out 
the views which made them double the 
Tiers Etat, and will infallibly lead to 
the overthrow of the throne." The 
king, instead of making any answer, 
requested the archbishops to pass into 
the adjoining apartment^ where they 
received the same answer from the 
queen, the Count d'Artois, and the 
other princes, whose desire for vigor* 
ous measures was well known; and 
the event soon proved that their in- 
formation as to the disposition of the 
troops was too well founded. 

77. The minority of the clei^, who 
had i<emained in the chamber, yielded 
an immediate and implicit obedience 
to the mandates of the sovereign. But, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaty 
and express command of Louis, the 
noblesse were so alive to the imminent 
hazard of their being lost in the demo- 
cratic majority of the commons, that 
a great propoiiion of them were still 
resolute- to hold out, and maintain, with 
mournful constancy, that barrier against 
revolution which the veto that the law 
still gave to their order seemed to af- 
ford. Cazal^s, in eloquent terms, and 
with magnanimous constancy, insisted 
that the only security for a monarchi- 
cal government was to be found in the 
separation of the orders, which must 
be maintained at all hazards. In the 
midst of the general agitation, the Mar- 
quis de la Queuille read a letter from 
the Count d'Artois, who entreated the 
nobles, in the most earnest manner, no 
longer to defer the union, intimating 
that, if they did so, they put the life 
of the king in danger. " The king is 
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in danger ! " exclaimed the Count de 
St Simon; '4et ub hasten to the palace, 

there is our place " " If the king is 

in danger," interrupted M. de Cazal^s, 
"our first duty is to save the mon- 
archy; our next, to form a rampart 
with our bodies for his person." The 
discussion upon this was beginning 
anew amidst the most violent agita- 
tion; but M. de Luxemboui^g, rising 
in the president's chair, exclaimed, 
** There is no time to deliberate, 
gentlemen I The king is in danger — 
who can hesitate a moment where he 
ought to be!" The generous flame 
caught eveiy breast The nobles, be- 
lieving the life of their sovereign really 
in penl, rose tumultuously ; some laid 
their hands on their swords, and all 
hastened in a body, headed by the 
Duke of Luxembourg, into the hall of 
the xM>mmons. 

78. It was four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 27th June, when the two 
orders of the noblesse and deigy, led 
by their respective presidents, with slow 
step and downcast looks, advanced up 
the great hall of the Menus, where the 
commons were assembled, the deigy 
on the rights the nobles on the lefL A 
profoimdsilence pervaded the assembly : 
every one felt the decisive moment of 
the Revolution had arrived. " G^tle- 
men," said the Cardinal de la Roche- 
foucauld, *' we have been led here by 
our love and respect for the king, our 
wishes for the country, and our zeal 
for the public good." "Gentlemen," 
said M. de Luxembourg, "the order of 
the noblesse has determined this morn- 
ing to join you in this national hall, to 
give to the king marks of its respect^ 
to the nation of its devotion." "Gentle- 
men," answered M. Bailly, the presi- 
dent of the Tiers Etat, "the felicity of 
this da^, which unites the three orders, 
is such, that the agitation consequent 
on it almost deprives me of the power 
of utterance — ^but that very agitation 
is my best answer. Already we pos- 
sess the order of the clergy ; now the 
order of the noblesse unites itself to 
us. This day wiU be celebrated in our 
annals : it renders the fEunily complete; 
it for ever closes the divisions which 
have so profoundly afflicted us ; it ful- 



fils the desires of the king ; and now 
the National Assembly, or rather the 
States-Qeneral, will occupy themsdves 
without distraction or intermission in 
the great work of national regeneration 
and the public weal." Universal joy 
was diffused over YersailleB by the an- 
nouncement of the long- wished -for 
union of thQ orders; the Assembly 
was a4Joumed to the 3d July, to af- 
ford leisure for the general congratu- 
lation ; immense crowds hastened to 
the palace, and) loudly calling for the 
king, the queen, and the dauphin, made 
the air resound withacdamations, when 
they appeared at the balcony. Without 
any order, Yersailles was illuminated 
that night ; for three days the rejoicings 
were continued at Paris, and the peo|& 
universally indulged in the most san- 
guine antidpations. " The Bevolvtion 
ii finuked I ^ said they :*'Ui$tke work 
of the philotophen, and wUl not have 
eott a arop of blood" 

79. Rapid as was the march of events 
in the Aasembly, it was outstripped at 
the same period by that of extraneous 
agitation. Already, indeed, it had be- 
come apparent that the direction of the 
Revolution had escaped from the hands, 
not only of the king, but even of the 
Assembly, which had usurped the su- 
preme power. TheMiLTFABT, thus early 
in its progress, took upon tiiem to act 
for themselves, and, forgetting their 
duty and their oaths, to fraternise wiih. 
the insurgent people. The regiment of 
the Qardes Fran9aises, three thousand 
six hundred strong, in the highest state 
of discipline and equipment had for 
some time given alaiming symptoms of 
disaffection. Their colonel had ordered 
them, in consequence, to be confined to 
their barracks, when three hundred of 
them broke out of their bounds, and re- 
paired instantly to the Palais RoyaL 
They were received with enthusiasm,and 
liberally plied witbmoney by the Orleans 
party; and to such a height did the 
transports rise that, how incredible so- 
ever it may appear, as is proved by the 
testimony of numerous witnesses above 
all suspicion, women of family and dis- 
tinction openly embraced the soldiers 
as they walked in the gardens with their 
mistresses. After these disorders had 
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continued for some time, eleven of the 
rngleaders in the mutiny wera seized, 
and thrown into the Abbaye prison ; a 
mob of six thousand men immediately 
assembled, forced the gates of the pri- 
son, and brought them back in triumph 
to the Palais Royal The king, upon 
the petition of the Assembly, pardoned 
the prisoners, and on the following day 
they were walking in triumph through 
the streets of Paris. 

80. These alarming events rendered 
it evident that some decisive step had 
become indispensable to prop up the 
declining authority of the throne. The 
noblesse recovered from their stupor ; 
even the king became convinced that 
vigorous measures were called for, to 
arrest the progress of the Revolution. 
For some time after their union with 
the commons, the nobles still met at a 
different house, and were preparing a 
protest against the ambition of the 
National Assembly, which subsequent 
events renderednugatory; but the daily 
diminution of their numbers proved 
how hopeless, in public estimation, their 
cause had become. In this extremity 
the king, as a last resource, threw him- 
self upon the military. The old Mar- 
shal de Broglie was appointed general 
of the royal army, and all the troops 
on whom most reUance could be placed 
were collected in the neighbourhood of 
Versailles ; as many foreign regiments 
as possible were brought up ; and by 
the first week of July thirty tiiousand 
men and a hundi'ed pieces of cannon 
were assembled between Versailles and 
Paris. " Marshal," said the king, when 
he first received him, " you are come 
to assist a king without money, without 
forces ; for I cannot disguise from you 
that the spirit of revolt has made great 
progress in my armies. My last hope 
is in your honour and fidelity. You 
will fulfil the dearest wishes of my heart 
if you can succeed, without violence or 
effusion of blood, in frustrating the de- 
signs of those who menace the throne 
— designs which would ere long bring 
misery on my people." The marshal, 
ignorant of the changes of the times, 
became answerable for the safety of 
the capital, and immediately established 



a numerous staff, whose insolence and 
consequential airs only contributed to 
increase the public discontents. 

81. The successive arrival of these 
troops, especially of the German and 
Swiss regiments, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, excited the utmost indigna- 
tion in the capital, and entirely dis- 
pelled the fond illusions which had 
prevailed as to the bloodless character 
of the Revolution which had now de- 
cidedly begim. The troops which had 
mutinied came by himdreds into the 
Palais Royal, instigated by the Marquis 
of Yaladi, one of their old officers, where 
they were liberally supplied with wine, 
ices, money, tickets for the theatres, 
and women, by the agents of the Duke 
of Orleans. Won by such unwonted 
liberalities, the soldiers unanimously 
shouted " Vive le Tiers Mat/" The 
crowds rent the air with their acclama- 
tions at the decisive evidences thus af- 
forded, that the forces brought up to ' 
support the monarchy had added to the 
number of its enemies. The Gardes 
Frangaises for a week past had been in 
a state of open revolt ; all the efforts 
of the officers to make the men return 
to their duty had proved unavailing. 
Almost universally the non-commis- 
sioned officers took part with the pri- 
vates, being entirely alienated from the 
existing government by the powerful 
stimulants applied to them by the agents 
of the Revolution, and the impolitic 
confining of commissions to persons of 
aristocratic birth. But the foreign re- 
giments in the king's service, consist- 
ing wholly of Germans and Swiss, were 
known to be perfectly steady ; and the 
citizens, surrounded by armed men — 
some disposed to aid, others to resist 
them — ^beheld, with mingled feelings of 
exultation and dismay, the long trains 
of artillery and cavaliy which traversed 
the streets, or took their stations in 
such a manner as to command all the 
approaches to Versailles. Marat inces- 
santly stimulated the people in his se- 
ditious journal : the whole disturban ces, 
he said, were got up by the ministers 
and aristocrats, to furnish a pretext for 
introducing and employing the mUi* 
tary : their object was to dissolve the 
B 
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National Aasembly — to excite revolt, 
and extinguish it in blood Calm tran- 
quil resolution, restrained within the 
bounds of order, could alone defeat 
their nefarious projects.* 

82. Meanwhile the reins of power 
were daily more perceptibly slipping 
from the hands of those who yet held 
them. Terror of an approaching eon- 
vxdsion, added to the severity already 
extreme over the whole kingdom, ren- 
dered the supplies of grain deficient to 
an alarming degree in Paris. The bakers^ 
shops were surrounded from morning 
till night by clamorous crowds de- 
manding bread, and who no sooner were 
relieved than others equally importu- 
nate succeeded. Such was the scarcity, 
now amounting almost to famine, that 
part of the bread thus served out was 
unwholesome, and produced violent in- 
ternal pains in some persons who took 
it. This gave rise to new damours : it 
was the aristocrats who were adulterat- 
ing the bread — ^not content with the 
pangs of hunger, they were actually 
poisoning the people. Bamave, Pdtion, 
Buzot, and Robespierre, at the club 
Breton, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to fan these discontents, and stimu- 
late to the highest pitch the already 
excited passions of the multitude. The 
assembly of electors had met daily at 
the Hotel de Yille, since the 4th July, 
to deliberate concerning the measures 
to be adopted, and already began to 
organise that power which, under the 
name of the Municipality of Paris, soon 
became so formidable. Numberless 
pamphlets issued daily frem the press, 
teeming with violent suggestions ; and 
the crowds at the Palais Royal, feign- 

* "Omy fellow citizens! watch the con- 
duct of ministers as a guide for yours. Their 
obtject is the dissolution of our National As- 
sembly, their oo^y medium civil war. The 
ministers, the aristocrats, fan. sedition ! Well ! 
Take care not to abandon yourselves to sedi- 
tion, and you will disconcert their perfidious 
manoeuvres. They surround you with a for- 
midable array of soldiers and of bayonets I 
Fathom their inflammatory projects. It is 
not to restrain you, it is to excite you to re- 
volt by irritating your minds, that they flou- 
rish these murderous implements. Be peace- 
able, tranquil, submissive to order; let them 
ftU up the cup; the day of justice and ven- 
geance will arrive." — Marat, Avis au Peuple, 
July 1, 1789. 



ing already to exercise sovereign autho- 
rity, passed decrees, banishing the lead- 
ing aristocrats to the distance of one 
hundred leagues from Paris. The Count 
d' Artois, the Princes of Cond^ and Conti, 
the Dukede Bourbon, the Abb^ Maury, 
Madame Polignac, M. d' Espr^m^nil, and 
all the leading characters in opposition 
to the Revolution, were denounced in 
this manner, and their names placarded 
in all the streets of the capital 

83. In this extremity, the chief min- 
ister of the king exhibited only that qua- 
lity of all others the most fatal in pre- 
sence of danger — indecision. Necker 
was still in office, and took his place 
regulaxiy at the council-table; but his 
power was nearly extinct, from the re- 
volt of the commons, and the calamit- 
ous consequences of the measures he 
had so strenuously advocated. Every 
one saw that he had lost the command 
of the movement, that his influence 
with the popular leaders was at an end ; 
and that even the Asselnbly, which his 
counsels had elevated to such fearful 
preponderance, was likely itself to be- 
come the sport of fiercer and more im- 
petuous passions among the people. 
Firmer hands, a more intrepid heart, 
were looked for to hold the rudder when 
the vessel was drifting on the breakers. 
The war party in the council, without 
actually displacing Necker, virtually 
supplanted him in the direction of af- 
fairs. The troops arrived without his 
orders, and were destined, he knew not 
to what purposa In truth, he was at 
a loss whistt to propose, and his only re- 
source was to do nothing — ^the usua^ ex- 
pedient in difficulty of temporising cha- 
racters, and the inevitable result, in the 
end, of following popular opinion. If he 
adopted or agreed to vigorous measures, 
his popularity was gone, and would in 
a few weeks be shivered to atoms. The 
king could as little see his way through 
the overwhelming difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, and which the de- 
fection of the troops had so fearfully 
aggravated He could only cling .to the 
hope that the presence and strength of 
the military would overawe the turbu- 
lent in the city, and a returning sense 
of their duty restrain the demagogues 
in the Assembly. If not, he proposed. 
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as a last resource, to concede the whole 
fundamental laws of a free constitution, 
agi*eeably to the cahiers of the deputies, 
and, having made the best provision he 
could for the finances, dissolve the As- 
sembly. But he was determined, in no 
circumstances whatever to make the 
military act against the people ; and in 
truth the temper of many of them, as 
the event proved, was such that it would 
have been impossible, for they would 
not have done so. 

84. But though the intentions of the 
king were thus moderate and pacific, 
he was in a manner overridden in his 
own council by the more decided lead- 
ers, whom the imminence of the dan- 
ger had raised up to a preponderating 
influence. The Count d'Artois, the 
Polignacs, M. de Breteuil, and nearly 
all the courtiers, were of this party ; 
and their language was as menacing as 
their real measures were inefficient, and 
their means of action feeble. The young 
officers openly spoke of thi-owing the 
deputies out of the windows, and dis- 
solving the Assembly by force. " They 
have made fools of us hitherto," said 
they ; " but this time we have sharpen- 
ed our swords." Patrols and sentinels 
were stationed in every direction round 
Versailles; the commimications were 
often intercepted by hussars ; a camp 
for twenty thousand men was traced 
out between that palace and Paris; the 
foreign regiments were daily arriving, 
to the m^iifest augmentation of the 
mutinous spirit of the guards. The 
powers of ihe old Marshal de Broglie 
were very extensive, embracing even the 
direction of the household troops ; and 
he had offered " to disperse, with fifty 
thousand men, all that rabble of fam- 
ished wolves who hoped to devour the 
high noblesse. A single discharge of 
musketry will be enough to revive the 
monarchical power, instead of the re- 
publican influence which has oversha- 
dowed it." But in the midst of this mili- 
tary confidence, the essential measures 
necessary to justify it were neglected. 
No reviews took place by the king or 
the royal family, to confirm the spirit 
of such of the troops as still preserved 
their allegiance ; no commanding sta- 
tions were seized or strengthened, and 



the military positions of the capital 
were totally neglected. Nor were any 
precautions taken to preserve the sol- 
diers &om the contagion of the city, 
from whence wine and money were sent 
in profusion to the camp — and crowds 
of courtesans, who embraced the sol- 
diers, saying, " Comrades, belong to us, 
and you shall want nothing." 

86. Meanwhile the Assembly, for the 
first week after the union of the orders, 
were occupied with the details of pro- 
tests lodged by individual members of 
the clergy and nobles, regarding their 
remaining, or not remaining, in the 
united States-Qeneral But the gi'ow- 
ing accumulation of the troops, and 
rumours which began to spread of 
Necker's influence in the coimcil being 
on the decline, roused them again to 
decided measures. The great reliance 
of the leaders of the movement was on 
the well-known humanity of the king, 
and the influence of the Swiss minister, 
who, they were aware, would never en- 
danger his popidarity by decided mea- 
sures. But the prospect of his fall, and 
the presence of the military, warned 
them of the necessity of resuming the 
offensive. Mirabeau again stood forth 
on this occasion, and never did he sway 
with more power the energies of that 
fierce democracy. On the 8th July he 
introduced a motion, which was received 
with enthusiastic applause, to the effect 
that a petition should be presented to 
the king, praying him to remove the 
troops, and raise an urban guard in 
Paris and Versailles, for the preserva- 
tion of public order. The petition, 
read and adopted next day, is a model 
of condensed eloquence, and invaluable 
as a record of public feeling, and of the 
address of the leaders of the Revolution 
at this time.* 

86. "The movements of your own 
heart. Sire ! are the only safety of 
Frenchmen. When troops arrive on 
all sides, and camps are formed around 
us — when the capital is invested — we 
ask with astonishment, * Has the king 
come to distrust his people ? What 

* It was not written by Mirabeau, but by 
Duznont, to whose auxiliary labours he was 
throughout so much indebted. — Dumoist. 
Souvenirs de Mirabeau^ 106, 107. 
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do these military preparations mean ? 
Where are the enemies of the king and 
of the state who are to be subjugated ? 
Where are the rebels, the conspirators, 
whom it is necessary to reduce ? ' A 
unanimous yoice answers in the capi- 
tal and in the provinces, ' We cherish 
our king; we bless heaven for the gift it 
has bestowed uponus in his lova' Sire! 
the conscientious feelings of your ma- 
jesty can have been misled only by de- 
ceilfiil representations regarding the 
public good. If those who have given 
these counsels to our king would now 
stand forth and avow their motives, 
this moment would behold the most 
complete triumph of truth. The throne 
has nothing to fear but fi*om the bad 
counsels of those who surround it, and 
who are incapable of appi*eciating the 
motives of the most virtuous of Ungs. 
How can they have succeeded in maJc- 
ing you doubt the love of your sub- 
jects ? What have you done to alienate 
them? Have you shed their blood? 
Have you shown yourself cruel, implac- 
able towards them ? Have you abused 
justice ? Do the people impute to you 
any of their misfortunes ? Are they 
weary of your yoke, or tired of the scep- 
tre of the Bourbons? Ko, sire ! calumny 
itself has never ventured to advance any- 
thing so monstrous : it seeks a more 
plausible ground to conceal its machi- 
nations.* 

"We should deceive you, sire ! if we 
did not add, forced by circumstances, 
that this empire of love is the only 
one which it is now possible to exercise 
in France. France will never permit 
the best of kings to be misled, and 
wdthdrawn from the course which he 
himself has traced out Tou have been 
called on with us to fix the constitu- 
tion, to effect the regeneration of the 
kingdom. The National Assembly has 
solemnly declared to you that your 
wishes shall be accomplished; that your 
promises shall not be vain ; that difQ- 
calties, snares, terrors, shall neither in- 
timidate its march nor shake its resolu- 
tion. * Where, then, is the danger of 
bringing up the troops ? ' our enemies 

* It was a monarch thus painted by their 
ablest leaders that the Revohitiomsts after- 
wards dethroned and executed! 



will perhaps say : ' What mean these 
complaints, when the Assembly is in- 
capable of discouragement ? ' Sire ! 
the danger is pressing, it is universal 
— ^it is beyond aU the calculations of 
human prudence. 

" The danger is for the people in the 
provinces : once alarmed for their liber- 
ties, where is the rein that will restrain 
them? Distance will magnify every- 
thing, exaggerate every disquiet, en- 
venom every feeling. — The danger is 
for the capital With what eye will 
the people, in the midst of want, tor- 
mented with anxiety, behold a numer- 
ous body of soldiers absorb the scanty 
remains of subsistence ? The presence 
of the troops will produce a universal 
excitement; and ilie first act of vio- 
lence committed imder the pretext of 
keeping the peace will lead to a horrible 
succession of misfortunes. The danger 
is for the troops themselves : French 
soldiers, close to the centre of discus- 
sion, sharing in the passions as in the 
interests of the people, may forget that 
an engagement has made them soldiers, 
to recollect that nature has made them 
men. The danger, sire ! menaces the 
labours which are our first duty, and 
which cannot obtain a full success, a 
real permanence, save so long as the 
people shall regard them as entirely 
free. There is, moreover, a contagion 
in passionate emotions: we are but 
men ; distrust of ourselves, fear of ap- 
pearing weak, may transport us beyond 
our end : we shall be besieged with vio- 
lent, immeasured counsels; and calm 
reason, tranquil wisdom, do not deliver 
their oracles in the midst of tumult, of 
disorder, and of faction. The danger, 
sire I is more terrible still, and judge 
of its extent by the alarms which bring 
us before you. Great revolutions have 
sprung from causes less considerable ; 
more than one enterprise, fatal alike to 
nations and kings, has been announced 
in a manner less sinister and less for- 
midable. Believe not those who speak 
lightly of the nation, and who repre- 
sent it only in their own colours : some- 
times insolent, rebellious, seditious ; at 
others, submissive, docile, crouching. 
Always ready to obey you, sire! be- 
cause you command in uie name of the 
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laws, our fidelity itself sometimes orders 
resistance, and we shall always glory in 
the reproaches which our firmness at- 
tracts. We beseech you, sirel send 
back the troops ; dismiss to the fron- 
tiers that artillery intended to protect 
them ; dismiss, aboye all, those stran- 
gers, whom we pay, not to disturb, but 
to defend our hearths. Your majesty 
has no need of them : a monarch adored 
by twenty-five millions of Frenchmen 
can derive no additional support from 
a few thousand foreigners 1 " 

87. The deputation, consisting of 
four-and-twenty members of the As- 
sembly, was introduced to the king on 
the succeeding evening, and he made 
the following answer: "No one can 
be ignorant of the scandalous scenes 
which have taken place, and been re- 
newed at Paris, under my eyes and 
those of the States-Genei-aL It is ne- 
cessary that I should make use of the 
means which are in my power to main- 
tain public order in the capital and its 
environs ; it is one of my first duties 
to watch over the public tranquillity. 
These are the motives which have in- 
duced me to assemble the troops around 
Paris : you may assure the assembly of 
the States-General that they have no 
other object but to maintain the public 
peace, and preserve that h*eedom which 
should ever characterise your delibe- 
rations. None but the evil-disposed 
could seek to mislead my people as to 
the intentions I had in view in bring- 
ing them together. I have constantly 
aimed at the happiness of my people, 
and always had reason to be satisfied 
with their fidelity. If, however, the 
unavoidable presence of the troops in 
the environs of Paris gives you any 
umbrage, I will, at the desire of the 
States-General, transfer the Assembly 
to Noyon or Soissons, and repair in 
person to Compi^gne, to maintain the 
communication between the Assembly 
and myself." 

88. This well-advised answer satisfied 
nil the reasonable men, but it excited 
loud murmurs among the majority of 
the Assembly. " The king," said the 
Count de Crillon, "has given us his 
royal word that the advance of the 
troops has been dictated solely by the 



necessity of providing for his own safety 
and that of the capital, and that he has 
no intention of overawing the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly. We are boimd 
to believe the word of his majesty. 
The word of an honourable man is a 
sufficient guarantee — ^it should dispel 
all our alarms. Let us then remain 
with the king, and declare that in doing 
so we yield alike to our love and his 
virtues." — "The word of the king," 
replied Mirabeau, " is a sufficient secu- 
rity for his own intentions, but none 
at all for those of a minister who has 
more than once violated his oath. Is 
any of us ignorant that it is want of 
foresight, blind confidence in others, 
which has brought us to our present 
predicament, and which should open 
our eyes if we would not continue for 
ever slaves ? The answer of the king 
is in effect a refusal We asked the re- 
moval of the troops from ourselves, we 
did not ask the removal of ourselves 
from the troops. The presence of the 
troops near the capital threatens public 
tranquillity, and may produce the great- 
est dangers. Those dangers would not 
be diminished, but, on the contrary, 
greatly augmented, by the removal of 
the Assembly. Let us then continue 
to insist upon the removal of the troops 
as the only means of safety." The dis- 
cussion dropped after these obsei'va- 
tions — ^the subject was too delicate tc 
be farther probed ; but they sufficiently 
revealed the spirit of the Assembly. 
They had no real fears of the soldiers, 
with whose mutinous spirit they were 
well acquainted, still less of any inten- 
tion of being removed from Paris even 
to a place of the most perfect safety ; 
they had need of its enthusiasm, its 
riots, its wine, and its women. What 
they wanted was to deliver over the 
king defenceless to its violence and in- 
timidation. And on the same day, to 
augment the already formidable popu- 
larity of the Duke of Orleans, a pre- 
tended offer of that prince to the Com- 
mittee of Subsistence in the Assembly 
of 300,000 francs (£12,000) was hawked 
about the streets — a total fabrica- 
tion, but which answered the purpose 
of increasing the general excitement, 
and procuring shouts from his hired 
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retainers in praiao of his generosity and 
Tirtues. 

89. The first signal for the refvolt 
which overturned the throne, was given 
at eleven on the evening of the 11th 
July, by the issuing of a mob from the 
quarters of New France and Little 
Poland, who attacked and burned the 
barrier of the chauss^e d'Antin. The 
object of this was to let in the smug- 
glers and desperate characters from the 
environs ; and it was to have been im- 
mediately followed by the burning, on 
the same day, of the Palais Bourbon, 
which was the signal agreed on for a 
general insurrection, during the confu- 
sion of which the Duke of Orleans was 
to have been proclaimed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdonL* But before 
these designs could be carried into 
complete effect, intelligence aa-rived in 
Paris of an event which, as it indicated 
the adoption of vigorous measures by 
the court, added immensely to the ge- 
neral efifervescence. The king, seeing 
that matters had now come to such a 
pass that resistance was necessary to 
prevent an immediate revolt, at length 
resolved on the dismissal of M. Necker, 
and embraced the views of the Count 
d' Artois, M. de Breteuil, the queen, and 
others, who urged vigorous measures. 
The chief ministers were changed : M. 
de Breteuil as- prime minister, and the 
Marshal de Broglie as minister at war, 
were placed at the head of affairs ; the 
saloons at Versailles were filled with 
generals and aides-de-camp, and every- 
thing indicated the adoption of hostile 
resolutions.+ Louis, preserving his 
calmness and moderation in the midst 

♦ See the depositions of M. Guilheim, Du- 
fraisse, Duchey, and Tailhardat de la Maison- 
Neuve ; '* Procedure du Chatelet sur les at- 
tentats des 6 et 6 Octobre " (120 and 126 wit- 
nesses)^ and Bertrand de Molleville, His- 
toire de la Revolution, i. 293 ; and Labaums, 
ill. 174. 

t •• I went to find the Marshal de Broglie 
at Versailles. The marshal, adopting the tone 
of a general of an army, dis^wsed everything 
as if he were in front of an enemy. I repre- 
sented to him that the position was altoge- 
ther different ; that it was not in question to 
attain the proposed end by force of arms ; that 
\t was necessary to take care not to push mat- 
ters to extremity with spirits so excited that 
they could hardl v longer brook the rein. The 
marshal reooivea my representations badly : 



of the general tumult, refused to order 
NeckePs arrest, as some proposed,:!: but 
sent him a letter, in which he expressed 
his regret at his dismissal, his regard for 
his character, and declared that he was 
overruled by necessity. Necker*s con- 
duct on this occasion was worthy of 
the elevated principles by which, not- 
withstanding his fatal error? of judg- 
ment, his conduct had U»en regulated. 
He received the king a letter at dinner, 
and, without testifying any emotion on 
reading it, said, as if nothing had oc- 
curred, to M. de la Luzerne, the min- 
ister of marine, who brought it, that 
he would meet him in the evening at 
the council, and continued to converse, 
with perfect self-possession, with the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and other 
gentlemen present. After sitting the 
usual time at table, he rose, and with- 
out communicating with any person in 
his family — not even with his daughter, 
Madame de Stael — ^retired for the night 
to his country-house at Saint Guen, 
from whence he set out next morning 
for Brussels, accompanied by Madame 
Necker, to whom he revealed for the 
first time, when in the carriage, that 
he had ceased to be a minister of the 
crown. It may safely be affirmed that 
Necker was greater in his fall than he 
had ever been in his elevation. 

90. The news of Necker's dismissal 
was not known at Paris on the 11th, 
when the revolt broke out ; on the con- 
trary, Dr Guillotin arrived there from 
Versailles at nine at night, with the 
intelligence that the Swiss minister 
was more than ever confirmed in the 
confidence of the king, and that Lafay- 

I insisted ; he got angry. The marshal had 
converted the chateau of Versailles into a 
camp. He had placed a regiment in the 
orangery ; he affected an alarm for the safety 
of the king and the royal family, as much out 
of place as it was dangerous. His antecham- 
ber was filled with orderlies from all the r^- 
ments, and aides-de-camp ready to put foot in 
stirrup. . There were bureaus, and clerks oc- 
cupied in writing ; a list of general officers to 
be employed was given ; an order of battle waa 
planned. Such preparations could not do 
otherwise than increase the uneasiness of the 
National Assembly." — Besenv., MSm. iL 871. 
X " ' No,' said the king : ' he has promised 
to me to retire quietly ; I answer for his sub- 
mission, and he wil 1 obey the order that I shidj 
send to him.' "— Labaume, ilL 175. 
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ette had just presented a declaration 
on the rights of man. But on the fol- 
lowing morning, at nine o'clock, ac- 
counts were received of the change of 
ministry and of Necker's departure; 
and soon afterwards placards were put 
up about the streets bearing the old 
title, "De par le Roi/' in which the 
Parisians were invited to remain at 
home, and not to be alarmed at the 
presence of the troops, who had be- 
come necessary to defeat the designs 
of the brigands. At the same time a 
considerable movement of military was 
observed; infantry and cavalry, with 
a few pieces of artillery, entered the 
town ; and aides-de-camp and officers 
were seen riding about in all directions. 
Indescribable was the sepsation whieh 
these events occasioned. Paris was 
thrown into the utmost eonstemation. 
Fury immediately succeeded to alarm ; 
the theatres were closed; the Palais 
Royal resounded with the cry "To 
arms ! " and a leader destined to future 
distinction, Camille Desmoulins, armed 
with pistols, gave the signal for insur- 
rection by breaking a branch off a tree 
in the gardens, which he placed in his 
hat The whole foliage was instantly 
stripned off the trees, and the crowds 
decorated themselves with the symbols 
of revolt "Citizens," said Camille 
Desmoulins, "the moment for action 
is arrived ; the dismissal of M. Necker 
is the signal for a St Bartholomew of 
the patriots : a hundred barrels of pow- 
der are placed imder the Assembly to 
blow the deputies into the air ; a hun- 
dred guns on Montmartre and Belle- 
ville are already pointed on Paris : fur- 
naces for red-hot shot are preparing in 
the Bastile : men, women, and children 
will be massacred — ^none spared : this 
very evening the Swiss and German 
battalions will issue from the Champ 
de Mars to slaughter us ; one resource 
alone is left^ which is to fly to arms." 
The crowd tumultuously adopted this 
proposal, and, decorated with green 
boughs, marched through the streets, 
bearing in triumph the busts of M. 
Necker and the Duke of Orleans. They 
were chai^ged by the regiment of Royal 
AUemand, which was put to flight by 
showers of stones ; but the dragoons 



of Prince Lambeso having come up, the 
mob retreated, and disperaed through 
the gardens of the Tuileries. In the 
tumult, the busts were destroyed, a 
French soldier killed, and an old man 
wounded by Prince Lambeso — ^this was 
the first blood shed in the Revolution. 
From the lead which he took on this 
occasion, Canulle Desmoulins acquired 
the name of the " First Apostle of Li- 
berty." Associated with Danton, he 
long enjoyed i^e gales of popidar fa- 
vour. He died on the seaffold, the 
victim of the very feustion he had so 
great a share in creating. 

91. This tumult was shortly followed 
by another of a still more important 
character, from the decisive evidence 
which it afforded of tke defection of 
the army. The Prince Lambesc had 
placed a squadron of dragoons in front 
of the bcurradcs of the French guards, 
to overawe that disaffected regiment 
When intelligence of the rout in the 
gardens in tiie Tuileries arrived, the 
troops broke down the iron rails in 
front of their barracks, and opened a 
volley upon the horse, which obliged 
them to retire : they pursued them to 
the gardens of the Tuileries, and posted 
themselves in order of battle in front 
of the populace, and between them and 
the royal troops. The soldiers in the 
Champ de Mars received orders to ad- 
vance and dislodge them ; they were 
received by a discharge of musketry, 
and wei-e so much restrained by the 
orders not to shed blood that they did 
not venture to return the fire. The 
monarchy was lost : the household 
troops had revolted ; and the remain- 
der of the army was not permitted to 
act against the people. Encouraged by 
this impunity, the Qardes Fran^aises 
now openly joined the insurgents; 
twelve hundred of them repaired to 
the Palais Royal, with their arms, but 
without their officers, and there, frater- 
nising with the people, and plied with 
wine, gave themselves up to the uni- 
versal transports. Soon they returned 
with a numerous band of the mob to 
the Place Louis XV., in order to clear 
it entirely of the foreign troops ; but 
Baron Besenval, who command^ them, 
seeing the contagion of defection rapidly 
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gamingtheir ranks, had previously with- 
ilrawn them to the Champ de Mars. 
The field was now clear ; all resistance 
had ceased for the night on the part of 
the royal forces ; and bands of the in- 
surgents traversed the town in all direc- 
tions, exclaiming, ** To arms ! to arms ! " 
Meanwhile a storm arose in the heavens; 
the thunder iH>lled above even the cries 
of the multitude; and frequent dis- 
chaiges of firearms from the brigands 
added to the general consternation. 

92. Indefatigable were the efforts 
made by the satellites of the Duke of 
Orleans, and leaders of the Revolution, 
to inflame the public mind, and turn 
to the best account this prodigious ebul- 
lition of popular fury. There was no 
end to the fabrications which they 
made, the avidity with which they were 
listened to, or the credulity with which 
they were believed At one time the 
cry was, " They will bum Paris — ^they 
will decimate its inhabitants." At an- 
other, "Lorraine is sold to the Emperor 
Joseph for money to crush the Revolu- 
tion — ^the troops on the Champ de Mars 
are about to massacre the people." No 
words can adequately paint the mingled 
fury and enthusiasm which these re- 
ports and announcements, rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, produced in the 
public mind In vain the urban guard 
and police of the capital ran into every 
street, and joined every group, to as- 
sure tiiem that there was no cause for 
apprehension, that no hostile designs 
were contemplated None listened to 
what they said Numbers lay down 
and put their ears on the ground, to 
catch the first sound of the approaching 
cannon. Allbusinesswasatastand The 
courts of law were shut. Almost all the 
shops were closed Crowds thronged 
every street. Unbearable anxiety filled 
every bosom. Real alarms, as night ap- 
proached, were joined to these imagi- 
nary terrora The hired brigands, en- 
couraged by the impimity with which 
their excesses on the preceding evening 
had been committed, issued from the 
faubourgs, and burned the banders of 
Saint Antoine, Saint Marceau, and Saint 
Jacques. The flames spi-ead a prodi- 
gious light over all that quarter of the 
heavens, and produced a general belief 



that the conflagration of the city by 
the foreign troops had already com- 
menced. Meanwhile, the destruction 
of the barriers being completed, fero- 
cious bands of smugglers from the ad- 
jacent coimtry broke in, joined the 
tumultuous crowds of the suburbs, and, 
with loud shouts and waving torches, 
proceeded to the attack of the remain- 
ing barriers of the city. 

93. These alarming appearances had 
no effect whatever in inducing the mili- 
tary authorities to take any effectual 
steps for warding off the danger. Ac- 
customed to see Paris ruled without 
difficulty by a small body of police and 
an inconsiderable civic guard, they per- 
sisted in regarding the disturbances as 
mere local outrages which were attend- 
ed with no public danger. No military 
posts around Paris were occupied; not 
a gun was mounted on Montmaiire or 
Belleville; the garrison of eighty men 
in the Bastile was not even reinforced; 
and this slender detachment^ though 
abundantly supplied with ammunition, 
was almost destitute of provisions. M. 
Besenval, who conmianded the mili- 
tary around Paris, had no force within 
its walls under his orders. Twenty- 
five thousand men occupied St Denis, 
Courbevoie, Charenton, Sevres, and all 
the villages round to the Champ de 
Mars ; but none were drawn nearer to 
the capital, which was left at the mercy 
of ferocious brigands and a maddened 
people. 

94. The Revolutionists acted very 
differently in their preparations. At 
three on the morning of the 1 8th, a hide- 
ous mob, armed with clubs, sticks, and 
pikes, surrounded the convent Saint 
Lazare, demanding bread. The trem- 
bling inmates speedily emptied their 
stores, and the mob, become furious 
when the distribution ceased, broke 
into the building, pillaged it firom top 
to bottom, and were only prevented 
fr^m burning it by the arrival of a com- 
pany of the guards. Rapidly they pro- 
ceeded to the QBTde Meuble, containing 
a considerable store of arms, and many 
relics of inestimable value belonging to 
the crown : the gates were forced open, 
and the whole weapons seized and dis- 
tributed among the people. The lanoo 
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of Diinois, the sword of Henry IV., be- 
came the prey of the lowest of the popu- 
lace, and were carried off in triumph. 
At the same time, the great prison of 
La Force was besieged, the gates forced, 
and the whole prisoners set at liberty, 
who instantly proceeded to the Concier- 
gerie, where five hundred of the most 
abandoned felons, all in a state of mu- 
tiny, were making strenuous efforts for 
their liberation. A few only of them, 
however, were selected by the popular 
liberators. These bands, thus rein- 
forced, forthwith began to traverse the 
streets, vociferating loudly, and calling 
on all true Frenchmen to join the aims 
of freedom. Such was the tumult, so 
loud did the clamour soon become, that 
hardly was the dismal clang of the toc- 
sin audible from sixty churches, which, 
on the signal of a standard hoisted from 
the Hotel de YiUe, all began to ring at 
once. No sooner, however, were these 
sounds of alarm heard above the din, 
than the whole citizens flew into the 
streets ; in the twinkling of an eye, posts 
were established, gunsmiths' shops pil- 
laged, chauss^es unpaved, waggons over- 
turned, barricades erected, and every 
preparation made for a vigorous de- 
fence. "Arms! arms!" was the univer- 
sal cry. 

95. Meanwhile the leaders of the Re- 
volution were taking measures, with 
unexampled energy, to organise and 
turn to the best account this extraordi- 
nary effervescence. The Hotel de ViUe, 
where a permanent committee of the 
electors hiad been established since the 
4th July, presented a central point of 
direction — ^the sixty electoral halls for 
the like number of districts, so many 
i*allying-points where their orders might 
be received, and communicated to the 
obedient citizens. Night and day these 
points of rendezvous were thronged by 
crowds loudly demanding arms; and 
the electors soon assumed and received 
the supreme direction of affairs. A per- 
manent committee, which sat without 
intermission at the Hotel de Ville, ra- 
pidly acquired the entire government 
of the insurrection, and decreed the 
immediate raising of a voluntary force 
in Paris of foity-eight thousand men. 
Each of the electoral districts was to fiu> 



nish a battalion eight hundred strong: 
four battalions formed a legion, which 
took its name from the districts from 
which they were drawn. The committee 
named the officers of the Etat-major; 
but the nomination of the officers of balr 
talions was left to the privates. Govern- 
ment was neither consulted, nor had it 
the slightest share, in the appointment 
or organisation of this formidableforce. 
It of course fell into the hands of the 
most ardent and least scrupulous of the 
popular party.* It was at first named 
the Paiisian Militia ; and M. de la Salle 
d'Offremont, director of the arsenal, a 
well-known liberal, was invited to ta^e 
the command. The device chosen was 
the red and blue ribbon, the colours of 
the city, and white, to mark the inti- 
mate union which should subsist be- 
tween it and the army. These colours 
were immediately adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and became the well- 
known standard of the Revolution. Such 
was the origin of the Munioipalitt of 
Paris, the National Guard, and the 
Tricolor Flag, the three most power- 
ful springs of the Revolution, and of 
the last of which Lafayette nearly pre- 
dicted the actual destiny, when he said 
it would make the tour of the globe. 

96. Unbounded was the enthusiasm 
which the formation of this voluntary 
force occasioned in men of all ranks and 
ages. From the aged veteran who could 
hardly march, to the youthful stripling 
who with difficulty bore the weight of 
arms, all pressed to the various rallying- 
points to offer their services. It was 
not merely the democratic and the re- 
volutionary who came forward ; the 
most respectable citizens were the first 
to tender their services; a sense of com- 
mon danger, the dread of impending 
calamities, united every one. Govern- 
ment appeared to have abdicated its 
functions ; the law was in abeyance ; 
the constituted authorities had disap- 
peared; society seemed resolved into 
its pristine elements; and self-preserva- 
tion, not less than patriotic duty, called 

* ** He submitted the selection of the cen- 
turions to the legions : by their vote the most 
turbulent were chosen ; and, instead of the 
soldiers being siibject to the will of their 
generals, these were exposed to military vio- 
lence."— Tacitus, HUtm, 49. 
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on all to take common measures alike 
for their own and for the general pro- 
tection. Money and arms, however, 
were wanting ; but such was the gene- 
ral enthusiasm that this deficiency was 
not long experienced. The treasure of 
the Hotel de Ville, amounting to three 
millions' of francs (£120,000), presented 
an immediate resource, which was in- 
stantly rendered available. Orders for 
the manufactui^ of muskets were given 
to allthegunsmiths; their whole dispos- 
able arms instantly purchased. Every 
anvU rang with the making of pikes, of 
which it was calculated fifty thousand 
would be ready in thirty-six hours. 
Scythes were aMxed to the end of poles, 
rails beat out into swords, lead melted 
down into balls, and daggers or hatch- 
ets affixed to sticks. Never, in modem 
Europe, had such sudden and energetic 
efiforts been made to arm the multitude. 
97. But these methods were not suit- 
ed to the exigencies of the moment, and 
could not at once produce a sufficient 
supply of arms for the vast population, 
numbering at least a hundred thousand 
men, who besieged the different elec- 
toral halls to receive them. The great 
arsenal of the Invalides presented an 
immediate resource, and the known dis- 
position of the troops stationed in the 
Champ de Mars, in its neighbourhood, 
rendered it all but certain that they 
would make no resistance to the arms 
it contained being seized. Instantly 
the cry arose, " AUona aux Invafides /*' 
a prodigioxzs crowd rolled in that direc- 
tion, headed by the Procureur du Roi, 
Ethys de Corny, who, by order of the 
central committee at the Hotel de Ville, 
issued from its halls to put himself at 
its head, and speedily the insurgents 
surrounded the Hotel des Invalides. M. 
de Sombreuil, its governor, an old man 
of eighty years of age, seeing the mul- 
titude headed by so high a functionary 
and several persons of respectability, 
and being weU aware that the invalids 
and gunners in his establishment would 
oppose no sort of resistance to the x>eo- 
ple, advanced at the head of his staff, 
caused the gates to be opened, and per- 
mitted the leaders of the insui^ents to 
enter. They asked for arms to put into 
the hands of the people, and insisted 



for leave to search the building for that 
purpose. Sombreuil, destitute of the 
means of resistance, replied that he -was 
not at liberty to comply with such a 
demand, but that he had sent a courier 
to Versailles for instructions, and the 
answer would determine his conduct 
But the impatience of the people oould 
brook no delay. While the conference 
was yet going on, a furious multitude 
of above forty thousand insisted on 
being instantly led to the assault, and, 
in almost franctio impatience, had al- 
ready begun, with hideous yells, to de- 
scend into the ditches, and escalade the 
parapets. Ten thousand men were en- 
camped in the Champ de Mars, in the 
dose vicinity, under Baron Besenval: 
but that officer, intimidated by the cold 
reception he had received after his 
spirited suppression of the revolt at 
Reveillon's, and his orders not to fire 
on the people in this instance, did not 
venture to act; and the invalids in the 
garrison of the Invalides refused to point 
their guns on the people,* and even 
threatened to hang the governor if he 
peraisted in his resistance. The regi- 
ment of Chateauvieux, though raised 
in Switzerland, declared it would never 
fire on the people ; and many others, it 
was weU known, shared the same de- 
termination. Placed thus between a 
timorous court and an insurgent sol- 
diery, Besenval could not hazard any 
decisive step, and left the Invalides to 
its fate.f In this extremity, Sombreuil 
conceived he had no alternative but to 
submit : the gates were opened, and 
instantly a prodigious crowd rushed in, 
and got possession of the whole arsenal 
in the building. Twenty pieces of can- 
non, and eight-and-twenty thousand 
muskets and bayonets, disappeared in 
the twinkUng of an eye, and a large 
part of the Parisian populace speedily 

♦ "So far from opposing the assault, the 
soldiers of the Hotel des Invalides favoured it. 
and the eovemor, e^ainst whom those men had 
no complaint to msSce, narrowly escaped being 
hung from the grating."— Besenval, IL S66. 

t "The Swiss regiment of Chateauvieux, 
encamped in the Cmamp de Mara, declared 
that it woiild never fire upon the people. Its 
refusal evidently shook Besenval, and left 
Paris free, and prepared to advance upon the 
Bastile."— MiCHELBT, Hittoire dc la JUvoiu- 
tion, ii. 270. 
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found themseWeB armed in the best 
manner. 

98. This great suocesswas immediately 
improved by the insurgents. Pickets 
were placed at all the important posts 
around Paris, which intercepted the 
communication with Versailles, and got 
possession of the whole avenues to the 
capital A laige body, armed with fif- 
teen guns, took post opposite the camp 
in the Champ de Mars ; but it soon ap- 
peared, from the conduct of the troops, 
that the insurgents had more to hope 
than to fear from their operations. On 
one of the intercepted couriers from 
Versailles was found an order addressed 
to de Launay, the governor of the Bas- 
TiLB, enjoining him to hold out to the 
last extremity. This order was imme- 
diately carried to the Hotel de ViUe ; 
and it was determined to proceed to 
the attack of that fortress before a du- 
plicate of the instructions could be re- 
ceived by its governor. The strength 
of this celebrated fortress — ^whi<^ had 
been built in the fourteenth century be- 
tween Paris and the Faubourg St An- 
toine, for the purpose of coercing both 
— ^its deep ditches, massy walls, huge 
drawbridges, and lofty towers, armed 
with fifteen pieces of heavy artilleiy, 
seemed to defy an assault from an un- 
disciplined multitude, however gene- 
rally armed and strongly excited. But 
the accession of the Qardes Frangaises, 
three thousand five hundred strong, to 
the insurgent ranks, and the guns taken 
at the Invalides, promised them the in- 
estimable advantages of experienced 
disdpline and a siege equipage. It was 
known that though the fortress was 
amply supplied with ammunition, it 
was almost destitute of provisions ; the 
garrison consisted only of eighty-two 
Invalids and thirty-two Swiss;* and 
the facility with wMch the great arsenal 

* ** Eighty-two invalids, of whom two were 
gimners of the company of Monsigfiii, and 
thirty-two Swiss of the regiment of Salis-8«u^ 
nade, commanded by M. Lotiis de Flue, Ueu- 
teiiant of s^renadiers, composed the garrison. 
Such was his force on the 14th of "July ; but 
the preparations for war had caused him to 
forget provisions for food. These consisted 
HftuH) batji df flour and a little rice. He had no 
water beyond what came from canals fed by 
au exterior basin— a scanty resource, liable to 
becutoff."— Jfcm<(«wr, July 20^ 1789, p. 9a 



of the Invalides had been captured and 
sacked, encouraged the belief that the 
humanity of the king would never per- 
mit its guns to be turned upon the 
people. 

99. A few musket-shots were dis- 
charged during the night of the 18th 
at the sentinels who mounted guard on 
the Bastile, but without doing any in- 
jury, or provoking any act of hostility 
on tiie part of &e garrison. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 14th, a 
crowd collected round its gates, and 
attempted to force their way in, while 
several shots were fired at the sentinels. 
De Launay upon this directed a dis- 
charge of musketry, which, without in- 
juring any one, dispersed the crowd, 
and at the same time ordered some of 
the great guns to be pointed down the 
Rue St Antoine, the principal theatre 
of the assemblage. The sound of this 
fusillade, and the intelligence that the 
cannon of the Bastile were directed on 
Paris, speedily spread like lightning, 
and drew larger crowds to the spot, who 
alleged that they had been sent, some 
by the sections, some by the districts, 
to avert the threatened calamity. De 
Laimay, anxious to avoid extremities, 
admitted M. Belon, the deputy from 
the Hotel do Ville, and Thuriot de la 
Rozi^re, the deputy from the Quarter 
of St Catherine ; and at their entreaty 
agreed to draw the guns pointed to- 
wards the capital within their embra- 
sures, and informed them that they 
were not loaded. At the same time 
some slight measures of defence were 
taken : several waggon-loads of balls 
and iron missiles were brought up and 
placed on the ramparts, to defend the 
approaches to the bridge. While these 
preparations were going on within the 
fortress, the crowd outside rapidly in- 
creased; the Faubourg St Antoine emp- 
tied its immense population; every 
avenue leading to the Bastile was soon 
filled with a prodigious multitude ; and 
to those who, from the smnmit of its 
towers, beheld the sea of heads, the 
spectacle was so appalling that de Lau- 
nay, taking Thuriot by the arm, said, 
turning pale, " Ah, sir I you abuse a 
saci*ed name to betray me." 

100. The old castle of the Bastile 
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was surrounded by eight lofty roiind 
towers, the walls of which were six 
feet in thickness, and they were joined 
to each other by a wall still more 
massy, being no less than nine feet 
across. Its entry was at the extremity 
of the Rue St Antoine : above the prin- 
cipal gate was a considerable magazine 
of arms, but they had all been removed 
to the Invalides shortly before, with 
the exception of six hundred muskets, 
which had been withdrawn into Ihe in- 
terior of the building. Within the ex- 
terior walls was, as in all other castles 
of considerable extent, an interior court, 
in which were the barracks of the troops 
and stables of the governor; access 
could be obtained to this court both 
by the principal gate, fronting the Rue 
St Antoine, and by another entrance on 
the side of the arsenal, which was, in 
the same manner as the first, defended 
by a drawbridge over the ditch, which 
entirely surrounded the edifice. Within 
this outer, was another inner court, 
separated from the first by a dry ditch, 
traversed by a drawbridge, defended by 
a strong guardhouse, intended as the 
last refuge of the besieged if the outer 
house was carried, and in it was the go- 
vernor's house. After passing through 
this interior court, access was obtained 
by an iron gate to the great court, with- 
in the donjon, which was a hundred feet 
long by seventy broad, surrounded by 
the state prison, flanked by lofty towers, 
and in which the captives were allowed 
to take the air. The exterior ditch was 
usually dry except in wet weather, or 
when the Seine, with which it commu- 
nicated, was high; but as the outer 
waU of the donjon was thirty-six feet 
in height, and exposed to a flanking fire 
from the towers, which were forty-six 
feet in elevation, the place was con- 
sidered impregnable, except by regular 
approaches — and so it was, if it had 
been regularly garrisoned and provi- 
sioned. 

101. Belon and Thuriot, being satis- 
fied that no offensive measures were in- 
tended by the governor, withdrew, and 
endeavoured to persuade the crowd that 
their alarm was groundless. But the 
capture of the fortress had been re- 
solved on, and the multitude, every in- 



stant increasing, suiged round the walls. 
While the whole attention of the gar- 
rison was fixed on the principal g^ate, 
two old soldiers, named Louis Toiimay 
and Aubin Bonnem^re, mounting on 
the roof of a house which rested on the 
ramparts, contrived to reach the top 
of the parapet, and descended into the 
coui't where the governor s house stood, 
which they found deserted — as the gar- 
rison, with the exception of the guard 
at the outer gate, had all been with- 
drawn into the keep. Seizing a hatchet, 
which they found lying in the court, 
these brave men succeeded in cutting 
Ihe chains of a little drawbridge, which 
admitted foot-passengers from the out- 
side, and thus gave an entry to several 
of the insurgents, who speedily cut the 
chains of the principal bridge, which 
fell with a terrible crash. Instantly the 
crowd rushed in ; the governor's house 
was immediately inundated; and pil- 
lage had already commenced, when de 
Launay ordered a fire of musketry from 
the top of the walls of the donjon into 
the court, which was filled with people, 
and the ditches. Several of the assail- 
ants fell ; the court was cleared in an in- 
stant ; but the combat continued round 
the drawbridge, and a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry was kept up on both sides. Still 
the governor declined to fire the great 
guns on the top of the castle, which, 
loaded with grape, and dischaiged down 
on the dense crowd in front of the for- 
tress, would have occasioned a frightful 
loss of human life, but must speedily 
have driven back ike assailants. 

102. Matters were in this state when 
a battalion of the Gardes Fran9aises 
arrived, with part of the guns taken 
that morning from the InvaBdes. This 
powerful reinforcement, and, still more, 
the skill which they communicated tc 
the assault, had a decisive effect Their 
first care was to station a large part of 
their number on the roofs and at the 
windows of the acyoining houses, who 
kept up a heavy and well-sustained fire 
on the ramparts ; while, at the same 
time, the guns began to batter the ex- 
terior waUs. Meanwhile the crowd, 
who had broken into the outer court, 
returned, under cover of the fire of the 
cannon^ and set fire to the govemor'i 
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house, which was speedily in flames. 
Furious at the resistance they experi- 
enced, the moh seized hold of a young 
and beautiful girl, daughter of an officer 
in the garrison named Monsigni, whom 
they had found in the govemor^s houses 
and mistook for his child. Exclaiming 
that she should be burned alive if the 
place was not instantly surrendered, 
they stretched her on a bundle of straw, 
to which they were just applying the 
torches, when the dreadful spectacle 
caught the eye of her father, who was 
on the top of one of the towers. Utter- 
ing the most piercingcries,hedeBcended 
nd rushed into the court, when he fell, 
pierced by two balls ; and the flames 
were just reaching Mademoiselle Mon- 
signi, when the brave Aubin Bonne- 
m^re, coming forward, succeeded in un- 
deceiving the mob as to who she was, 
and conducting her to a place of safety. 
108. After the conflict had continued 
in this manner for above three hours, 
without the guns of the fortress being 
once fired, ti&e besieged repelling the 
attack witii musketry only, a deputa- 
tion from the Hotel de Yille, preceded 
by a flag of truce, and headed by Ethys 
de Corny, who had succeeded in getting 
possession of the Invalides, arrived at 
the principal gate of the Bastile. They 
were admitted into the first court; but 
de Launay, perceiving that the p^age 
of his house and the conflagration of 
the buildings around it continued, and 
that the attack on the inner drawbridge 
went on with imdiminished vigour, or- 
dered the fire of musketry to be re- 
newed, which, vdthout injuring any 
person, drove the deputation heuck. out 
of the court* At the same time one 
of the great guns, the only one which 
was fired during the assault, was dis- 
charged from the top of the towers 
down the Rue Saint Antoine, but did 
very little damage. Two other depu- 

• " You aee^ " said de Launay to his soldiers, 
" this deputation is not from the town : it is 
a white flag of which the people have got pos- 
session, and with which tn^ seek to surprise 
us. If they had been really deputies, they 
would never have hesitatea, after the pro- 
(nises you made them, to have eome forward 
to make us aoquainted with the intentions of 
the Hotel de Tille."— Iteiop Amit, ii. 322, 828. 
The letter which they bore was in these terms, 
to which de Launay could oever have acceded : 



tations afterwai^ arrived, but they re- 
turned to the Hotel de Yille without 
even entering the fortress, alleging they 
could not do so for the fire of the garri- 
son. Meanwhile de Launay was sorely 
beset — ^the French Invalids, swayed by 
seeing the uniforms of the Cfardes Fran- 
daises among the assailants, vehemently 
uiging him to surrender; the Swiss, 
who, though only thirty in number, 
had alone been hearty in the cause, 
with the heroic constancy of their na- 
tion insisting that he should hold out. 
Finding the outer gate carried, he with- 
drew the garrison into the inner court 
or keep of the castle, hoping he would 
be able to hold out till the Baron de 
Besenval, who commanded the troops 
in the Champ de Mars, should send 
forces to his succour, as he had pro- 
mised. But Besenval had himself re- 
ceived no orders from the Duke de 
BrogUe that day, though three succes- 
sive couriers had been sent soliciting 
them : his previous orders were, not to 
fire on the people. The disposition of 
his troops was more than doubtful; and 
he had found that acting with energy 
at Reveillon's only brought him into 
obloquy with the court In these cir- 
cimistances, after remaining for some 
hours a prey to the most cruel irreso- 
lution, he took the determination of 
retiring with his whole troops — ^which 
he did, first to Sevres, and before night 
to VersaiUes. 

104. Deserted thus in his last extre- 
mity by the external aid on which he 
had calculated, with a garrison of eighty 
wavering French, and only thirty Swiss 
on whom he could rely, in the midst of 
fiifty thousand insurgents and two thou- 
sand French Quards, the brave de Lau- 
nay took the only resolution which a 
high sense of military honour permit- 
ted—be resolved to perish rather than 
submit. Taking a lighted match from 

—"The permanent committee of the Parisian 
militia, eonsidering that there should not be 
in Paris any military force which is not tmder 
the control of the town» charges the deputies, 
whom it sends to M. le Marquis de Launay, 
commandant of the Bastile, to inquire of him 
whether he is willing to admit into the place 
the troops of the Parisian militia, to keep guard 
jointly with his troops, who are to be at the dis- 
posal of the civic authorities. De Flesselles^ 
Pr^dt des Marchands."— iUtf. U. S26. 
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one of the guimera on the ramparts, he 
niBhed towards the magazine, which 
contained two hundred and fifty barrels 
oC powder, with the design of blowing 
the whole fortress into the air ; but he 
was seized and forcibly withheld by the 
soldiers. With piteous entreaties he 
besought these men to give him one 
barrel of powder ; but they sternly re- 
pelled him with the bayonet at his 
breast "Let us then," said he, "at 
least, reascend the towers ; and since 
we must die, let us die with arms in 
our hands,. bury ourselves under the 
ruins of the Bastile, and render our 
death fatal to our implacable enemies." 
But the French soldiers, crowding round 
him, all declared that they would no 
longer fight against their fellow-citizens, 
and that they insisted on a capitula- 
tion. " Well then," said de Launay at 
last, " beat a parley, hoist a white flag, 
and see if you can obtain a promise 
that you shall not be massaeised.*' Upon 
this M. de Flue, a Swiss ensign, wrote 
on a piece of paper these words : " We 
have twenty thousand barrels of pow- 
der ; we will blow up the Bastile and 
all the adjacent quarter of Paris if you 
do not agree to a capitulation, and gua^ 
rantee our lives." With some di£fi<nilty 
one of the insmgents, named Maillaird, 
who will again appear in the Iploodiest 
days of the Revolution, got possession 
of this writing, which was pushed on 
the end of a pike over the drawbridge, 
and being brought to Elie and HuUm, 
officers of the Gardes Fran^aises, who 
commanded the assailants, they ex- 
claimed — "On the honour of PVench 
soldiers, no injury shall be done to you." 
Upon this assurance, de Launay low- 
ered Uie drawbridge leading to the inner 
tower, and the infuriated multitude in- 
stantly rushed in. 

105. A bloody and treacherous re- 
venge dishonoured the first triumph of 
the Revolution. The garrison had capi- 
tulated on a solemn guarantee of their 
lives : a decisive success, which gave 
them the entire command of Paris, had 
been gained, with the loss of only fifty 
killed and seventy-three wounded : 
everything called for and enjoined hu- 
manity in the moment of victory. The 
feeble garrison, on the faith of the capi- 



tulation, laid down their arms in the 
inner court in two ranks ; the officers 
of the Gardes Franfaises, who had really 
gained the success, in token of the 
treaty, shook the officers of the gajrrison 
by the hand. But nothing could re- 
strain the bloodthirsty passions of the 
people. Infuriated by the sight of their 
coznrades slain or wounded by the fire 
of musketry which had issued from the 
walls, they surrounded the prisoners, 
overwhelmed them with maledictions 
and indignities, and demanded, with 
loud yellfi^ that they shoidd be instantly 
put to death. The Gardes Frangaiaes, 
who exerted themselves to the utmost 
to restrain their fury, were unable to 
save the officers from destruction. B^ 
quart himself, who had held the arm of 
de Launay when he attempted to blow 
up the fortress, and thus saved all their 
lives, was seized with frantic cries, his 
right-hand cut off, and he himself, with 
another grenadier named Asselin,haDg- 
ed on a lamp-post near the gate. Many 
of the Invalids and Swiss were de- 
spatehed on the spot. In a few minutes 
the whole rooms of the Bastile were 
ransacked and pillaged, the furniture 
thrown out of the windows and burnt. 
106. De Launay and Major de Losme, 
the second in command, were conduct- 
ed by Hullin and Elie to the Place de 
Gr^ve. " Is this the capitulation you 
promised us ? " said the former, as the 
mob seized him, in spite of the hercu- 
lean strength of HulUn, who strove to 
protect them, and observe the capitula- 
tion, which he bore alofb on the point 
of his sword. Despite all his efforts, 
these two unfortunate men were cap- 
tured by the populace on the steps of 
the Hotel de Ville. De Laimay was 
instantly hanged upon the lamp-post ; 
his head cut off, and borne about with 
B^quart's hand aloft on pikes, amidst 
shouts of triumph. De Losme was the 
next victim. In vain the Marquis de 
Belport, who, during five years, had ex- 
perienced his kindness when a prisoner 
in the Bastile, ran after the crowd, ex- 
claiming, " Hold, for God's sake ! you 
are going to massacre the best of men 
— during five years he was my father in 
the Bastile." "Young man," said the 
generous de Losme, " retire — ^you will 
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destroy yourself without saving me." 
But the Maxquis de Belport was not to 
be outdone in this noble strife ; and still 
following the crowd, excladming, "I will 
defend him tothelastdropof my blood," 
he wrested a musket from one of the 
mob, with which, with almost frantic 
coui*age, he strove to deliver hia bene- 
factor. It was all in vain. Surrounded 
by multitudes, shot through the neck, 
and pierced with bayonets, he fell sense- 
less on the steps of the Hotel de Ville ; 
while de Losme was murdered near the 
Arcade St Jean, and his head put on a 
pike, which was paraded amidst fearful 
yells through the streets. Hilii-ay and 
Persap, ofi&cers of the Invalids who had 
defended the Bastile, wei-e in like man- 
ner murdered, the one in the Rue des 
Toumelles, and the other at the Port- 
au-Bl^, and their mangled remains, yet 
streaming with blood, borne in triumph 
through every quarter of the city. M. 
de Flesselles, the prov<ost of the mer- 
chants, soon after perished. He had for 
some days been obnoxious to the mob, 
who suspected him of not being cordial 
in the cause of the insurrection, though 
he had joined in it, and was chairman 
of the committee in the Hotel de Ville. 
Finding himself surrounded by distrust 
and apprehension after the Bastile was 
taken, he rose calmly and said, " I see 
£ am suspected by my feUow-citizens ; 
let us go to the Palais Royal, and there 
I will justify myselfl" He rose accord- 
ingly, and was proceeding thither, sur- 
rounded by a furious multitude, when a 
young goldsmith shot him from behind 
through the head, exclaiming, "Traitor, 
you shall go no farther T' Flesselles fell 

* To extenuate this atrocity, it was main- 
tained by the Republicarut, that there had 
been found in the pocket of de Launay a 
note f^m M. de Flesselles, in which he said, 
" I amuse the Parisians with cockades and 
promises : hold out till the evening, and you 
will be reinforced." This is now proved to be 
a falsehood. The pretended letter was never 
produced, though the above alleged extract 
was inserted in the MonUetw; and Bailly him- 
self "admitted to me," says Bertrand de 
MoUeville, ' ' when he quitted the mayoralty, 
that he had never seen that letter, and that 
it would be impossible to produce any one 
who had."— Jtfontfeur, 27th July 178» ; and 
Bertrand db Mollevjllb, Histoire delaRi- 
vohAion, i. 342. 

t Those who have visited Paris will require 
no explanation of this cry (a to lanUmtt) so 



dead, and the murder excited neither 
pity nor indignation among the crowd.* 
107. In the midst of such hideous 
cruelty, it is consolatory to have one re- 
deeming trait to recount, which proves 
that, in some breasts at least, the gene- 
rous feelings were not wholly extinct, 
and which effaces part of the disgrace 
which mustforeverattach to the French 
Guards, for the treacherous part they 
took in the revolt that overturned the 
throne. When the privates of the In- 
valids and Swiss, who had capitulated in 
the Bastile, were brought to the Hotel 
de Yille, the populace loudly demanded 
their blood, and insisted they should in- 
stantly be strung up in the streets to the 
lamps, t Such was the fury of the mob, 
that there seemed not a chance of their 
eseape ; and preparations were already 
making for carrying the popular man- 
date into execution, when the French 
Guards, roused to better feelings by the 
prospect of destruction to their ancient 
comrades in arms, clustered around 
ihem, and asked, as the only recom- 
pense to themselves for the share they 
had taken in the capture of the Bastile, 
that pardon should be extended to the 
prisoners. Passing from one extreme 
to another, the miiltitude were strongly 
moved by the appeal " Grace I grace ! " 
resounded on all sides; and M. Marqu^, 
sergeaat of grenadiers in the Gardes 
Fran9aises, taking advantage of the en- 
thusiasm, marched off" twenty-two In- 
valids and eleven Swiss, surrounded by 
a detachment of the Guards, who suc- 
ceeded in conveying ihem in safety to 
the barracks, and rescuing them from 
the dreadful fate whichthreatened them. 

common in the Revolution, or the ready 
means thus suSbrded of despatching at once 
any number of persons who happened to be 
obnoxious to the populace. To those who 
have not, it is right to observe, that the lamps 
of Paris then, as in general now, were not, as 
in most other towns, affixed to the top of iron 
pillars placed on the sides of the pavement, 
tout suspended directly over the middle of 
the street by cords, which were let down, for 
the purpose of the lamps being lighted, from 
puUeys affixed to the houses on either side ; 
so that nothing was easier than to lower the 
lamp till some unhappy wretch had it directly 
above his head, and then attaching a cord to it, 
and fastening it round his neck, hoist him up 
and hang him in a few seconds over the heads 
of the multitude, who commanded and ap- 
plauded the execution.— PerMitaJ Obtervation, 
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A.t the same time, M. de Montbarrey, 
formerly minister of the marine, who 
had been torn from his fainting wife, 
was brought in, almost suffocated by the 
throng pressing round him and clam- 
ouring for his head; while twenty bay- 
onets were held to the breast of M. de la 
Salle, a popular leader, who was striving 
to protect him. At length, by a pro- 
digious exertion of strength, M. de la 
Ssdie extricated himself, and tore M. de 
Montbarrey from the gripe of his blood- 
thirsty ajssassins; the multitude, ad- 
miring his prowess, applauded loudly, 
and both escaped. 

108. Seven prisoners only were found 
in the Bastile when it fell into the hands 
of the insurgents — ^to such a degree had 
the mild government of Louis XYL 
thinned that gloomy abode of the vic- 
tims of former tyranny. They were all 
imprisoned on charges of forgery, chiefly 
for falsifying letters of exchange; none 
were implicated in political offences. 
When they heard the frightful din 
within the fortress, they never doubt- 
ed that their last hour was come — an 
impression which was not diminished 
when, after repeated strokes of the 
sledge-hammer, the ponderous gates 
rolled back on their hinges, and a vehe- 
mently excited armed multitude broke 
in. It may be conceived, then, what 
was their aJstonishment when, on being 
brought out, they beheld de Launay's 
head on the top of a pike, with the in- 
scription, " Traitor to the people ! " 
Everythingin the prison was ransacked; 
and among the remnants of the olden 
time which were brought to light were 
many relics of feudal barbarity, suffi- 
cient to rouse to- the highest pitch a less 
excitable people than the French. Arms 
of an old and now disused kind, fright- 
ful instruments of torture, the names 
and purposes of which had passed into 
oblivion, were dragged into light from 
its gloomy vaults and exhibited to the 
multitude. Among the rest was an iron 
corslet, which extended over every part 
of the body, and precluded the possi- 
bility of moving a single limb. Stone 
seats and couches were found, worn 
with the number who had lain upon 
them. But no skeletons were discov- 
ered — ^Do persons chained to walls; and 



the appearance of the instruments of 
torture sufficiently proved that^ for a 
very long period, they had ceased to be 
applied to their horrid destination. The 
fortress was, by order of the National As- 
sembly, soon after razed to the ground. 
109. The night which followed this 
decisive success was one of extraordi- 
nary excitement in Paris. Though their 
victory was complete, and the troops 
had all been withdrawn from the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and grouped 
round Versailles and the adjoining vil- 
lages^ yet the agitation was still extreme. 
Many houses wei-e illuminated, but less 
from triumph than a dread of being left 
in the dark. Few eyes were closed, even 
after the wearisome labours of the three 
preceding days : the women watched in 
their houses ; the men were congregated 
in the streets, on the quays, and in the 
squares. A nocturnal attack was gene- 
rsdly expected; men could not conceive 
that a inilitary monarchy would so soon 
abandon the contest. The frequent 
march of the armed city-guard and the 
Gardes Fran9aises, with their cannons 
and caissons, to the different points 
thought to be menaced, increased the 
general alarm.* All night the mourn- 
ful clang of the tocsin was heard, inter- 
rupted by the cry, incessantly repeated 
in the streets, " Don't go to bed — ^keep 
your lamps burning." The most fearful 
reports were circidated — that the fo- 
reign troops were to issue out of the 
ceUars and sewers, and massacre the in- 
habitants — ^that a second St Bartholo- 
mew was in preparation. The people 
barricaded the streets, tore up the pave- 
menty carried stones to the tops of the 
houses, and established guards in the 
principal quarters. But nothing oc- 
curred to justify the alarm, and the 
anxiety of a deepless night only added 

* These Mars incites, and those Minerya fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadAil Terror 

reign, 
And Diseord raging bathes the purple 

plain; 
Discord I dire sister of the slaughtering 

Small at her birth, but rising every hoar. 



power, 

_ every hoc 
While scarce the skies her horrid Lead 

bound. 

She stalks on earth and shakes the world 
around. 

Pope's Uomefg Iliad, Book ir. 
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to the intenBO feelings which agitated 
the populace. Meanwhile, the energy 
displayed at the Hotel de Ville con- 
tinued unabated; and such was the as- 
tonishing activity of Moreau de Saint 
M^ry, who had been chosen to supply 
the place of Flesselles, the former pre- 
sident, that, without rising from his 
chair, he despatched before morning 
above three thousand orders. 

110. While these terrible scenes were 
passing at Paris, the government at Ver- 
sailles was veiy imperfectly informed of 
what was going forward; and its policy 
underwent, in the course of the insur- 
rection, a complete alteration. Misled 
by the confidence of the old officers by 
whom it was surrounded, and urged on 
by the vehemence of a gallant but in- 
considerate noblesse, the court at first 
entertained the idea of restoring tran- 
quillity to the capital by military force ; 
and as the people were in a state of open 
insurrection, that was doubtless the 
course which duty, equally with policy, 
enjoined, if the troops could have been 
depended on. This measure, if suc- 
cessful, was to have been followed by 
the dissolution of the Assembly in & lit 
de justice, and the publication of forty 
thousand copies ofibe royal declaration 
of 23d July; and as that body had 
openly usurped the whole powers of go- 
vernment, and supplanted the king in 
his royal prerogative, there can be no 
doubt such a step would have been per- 
fectly justifiable. Still the insurmount- 
ableand well-known aversion of the king 
to the shedding of blood controlled all 
the measures of the army, and would 
probably have paralysed any vigorous 
movement ; for there seems no doubt 
that he never would have permitted 
them to fire, except in resisting the 
aggression of the insurgents. 

111. But the alarming accounts re- 
ceived on the 12th, of the defection of 
the troops, and especially of the open 
adherence of the Gardes Frangaises to 
the side of the insui^gents, induced the 
king, on the morning of the 13th, to 
abandon the idea of using force, to 
which he had always felt the strongest 
aversion ; and he accordingly wrote to 
the Count d'Artois, at eleven o'clock 

VOL. L 



on tiie forenoon of that day, to the effect 
that he had given up all idea of coer- 
cion, and ordered the troops to with- 
draw from Paris.* It was in conse- 
quence of this total change of measures 
in the most critical period of the revolt, 
that the troops occupied on the 14th 
no posts in Paris — ^that they remained 
passive spectators of the pillage of the 
Invalides, and retired from the Champ 
de Mars, during the attack on the Bas- 
tile. to Sevres and Versailles. Situated 
as l^e king was, there can be no doubt 
that this was the only prudent course 
that remained to him; for the defection 
of part of the troops, and the hesitation 
of all, had in truth deprived him of the 
only means of enforcing his orders. 
But such a change of policy, in the 
middle of an insurrection, even when 
constrained by external and irresistible 
events, was one of the most fatal cir- 
cumstances that could have occurred ; 
for it at once revealed, and perhaps 
magnified, the weakness of the throne, 
and by depriving it of the prestige of 
military power, converted an urban tu- 
mult into a national revolution. ** Ipse 
inutili cunctatione agenditemporacon- 
sultando consumpsit ; mox utrumque 
consilium aspematus, quod inter anci« 
pitia deterrimum est, dum media se- 
quitur, nee ausus est satis nee provi- 
dit"t 

112. During these events the Assem- 
bly was in the most violent state of 

• "VersaUlea, 18th July, 11 a.m.— I yielded, 
my dear brother, to your entreaties, and to 
the solicitations of several faithful subjects ; 
but I have made useftil reflections. To re- 
sist at this moment would be to risk losing 
the monarchv— ruining us all. / have re- 
traeted the orders I had given : my troops will 
quit Paris; I will try gentler means. Speak 
to me no more of a stroke of authority, of a 
great act of power ; I think it more prudent 
to teinporise— to yield to the storm, and await 
the effects of time, the awakening of the well- 
disposed, and the love of Frenchmen for their 
Idne.^Stgned), Louis." This letter, written 
at the most critical point of his agitated life, 
expresses the whole policy of Louis. — Corre- 
spondance In^dite de Louis XVL, I 131 ; and 
Hittoire Parkmentaire de la France, ii. 101. 

t " He himself wasted the time for action 
in useless deliberation; and then, regecting 
the ootmsels of both Aides, sought a middle 
course— the worst possible policy in perilous 
circumstances, as he neither foresaw nor dared 
enough."— Tacitus, Hist, iii. 40. 

8 
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agitatioiL The mcNit alanning reports 
azrired every half-hour from Paris; the 
membem remained in the hall of meet- 
ing in the utmost anxiety ; the sound 
of the cannon was distinctly heard, and 
they applied their ears to the ground 
to catch the smallest rererberation. No 
less than £ye deputations, during forty- 
eight hours, waited on the kii^, who 
was in as great a perplexity and terror 
at the effiision of bl(K)d as themselyes. 
The addresses they brought were all in 
the same strain, and dearly revealed 
the revolutionary spirit of &e Assem- 
bly. Nothing was said of re-establish- 
ing order in Paris; no address was 
issued against the insmgents in that 
city ; the constant demand was for the 
king to remove the troops — ^in other 
words, surrender himself and the gov- 
ernment to the rebels. Great part of 
the members were in a state of undis- 
guisedapprehension. Butnothingcould 
daunt the audacious spirit of Mirabeau. 
'* Tell the kin^," said he to the last 
deputation which set out, ''that the 
foreign bands by which we are sur- 
rounded have yesterday been visited 
and flattered by the princess and prince, 
and received from them both presents 
and caresses. Tell him, that all night, 
in his palace even, these foreign satel- 
lites, amidst the fames of wine, have 
never ceased to predict the subjugation 
of France, and to breathe wishes for 
the destruction of the Assembly. Tell 
him thai^ in his very palace, the cour- 
tiers have mingled daoidng with their 
impious songs ; and that such was the 
prdude to &e massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew." * 

* The ibUowliig was one of these addresses ; 
theywere all inOie same strain: *' 12th July 
1789.— The National Assemblv, profoundly 
affected by the misfortunes which it had only 
too well foreseen, hAS never ceased to demand 
flrom his mi^esty the complete and uneondUion- 
al ufUhdrawal of the extraordinary assembly 
of troops firom the capital and its environs. 
This very day it has sent two deputations to 
the king on this subject, with which it has 
been occupied night and dbay. It will take the 
same steps to-morrow; it will, if possible, 
make them even more pressing. It will not 
cease to renew them, and to try other means, 
until it meets the success it has a right to ex- 
pectt both Arom the Justiee of its demands 
and trom. the heart of the king, when un- 
biased by foreign influences."— BEBTBAin> db 
MoLLSViLLv, BiiMre de la Rivolutian, ii. 12. 



118. The sound of the cannon em- 
ployed at the storming of the Baatile 
was distinctly heard at Versailles dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 14th ; but the 
couriers despatched by the military 
commanders in its vicinity were so 
effectually intercepted by the insur- 
gents that it was only known, and that 
in a very indistinct way, that the ar- 
senal of the Invalides had been taken 
and pillaged. The old o£&oers, however, 
laughed at the idea of the Bastile shar- 
ing the same fate, and persisted in re- 
presenting the tumults as mere local 
disorders which would soon be ap- 
peased. Every effort was made to se- 
cure the fidelity of the regiments in the 
vicinity of the palace : tiie princesses 
and ladies of the court walked in the 
orangery where one of them was sta- 
tioned, and music and dancing for the 
last time enlivened that scene of for- 
mer festivity. But in the night intelli- 
gence of the real state of things was re- 
ceived — that the Bastile was taken, 
Paris in insurrection, the guards in 
open revolt, the regiments of the line 
in sullen inactivity. The soldiers knew 
that an increase of their pay had been 
recommended in most of the cahiers of 
the deputies ; and thus, by interest as 
well as inclination, they were disposed 
to take part with the citizens in the 
contest which was approaching. The 
Assembly, which had been constantly 
sitting for the two preceding days, was 
violentiy agitated by the inteUigence. 
It was proposed to send a new deputa- 
tion to the king, to uige the removal 
of the troops. ** No," said Clermont 
Tonnerre, " let us leave them this night 
to take counsel : it is well that kings, 
like private men, should learn by ex- 
perience." The Duke de Liancourt 
took upon himself the painful duty of 
acquainting the king with the events 
which had occurred, and proceeded to 
his chamber in the middle of the night 
for that purpose. " This is a revolt," 
said the king after a long silence. 
" Sire," replied he, " it is a revolution." 

114. Finding resistancehopeless, from 
the general defection of the troops, the 
king immediately resolved upon sub- 
mission — a measure which relieved him 
from the dreadful apprehension of cann- 
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ing the eftision of blood. On the fol- 
lowing morning he repaired, without 
his guards or any suite, accompanied 
only by his two brothers, to the As- 
sembly. He was received in profound 
silence. * Gentlemen," said he, " I am 
come to consult you on the most im- 
portant affairs: the frightful disorders 
of the capital call for immediate atten- 
tion. It is in these moments of alarm 
that the chief of the nation comes, 
without guards, to deliberate with his 
faithful deputies upon the means of re- 
storing tranquillity. I know that the 
most unjust reports have been for some 
time in circulation as to my intentions 
— that even your personal freedom has 
been represented as being in danger. I 
should think my character might be a 
sufficient guarantee against such calum- 
nies. As my only answer, I now come 
aloneinto themidstof you ; I declare my- 
self for ever united wiw the nation; and, 
relying on the fidelity of the National 
Assembly, I have given orders to remove 
the troops from Versailles and Paris, 
and I invite you to make my disposi- 
tions known to the capital" Immense 
applause followed this popular declara- 
tion ; the Assembly, by a spontaneous 
movement, rose from their seats, and 
reconducted the monarch to the palace. 
'A deputation, with the joyful intelli- 
gence, was immediately despatched to 
Paris, and produced a temporary calm 
among its excited population. Bailly 
was named mayor of the city, and La- 
fayette commander of the armed force. 
The king had the prudence to sanction 
these appointments, which in truth he 
could not prevent, but they originated 
with the insurrectionary authorities in 
Paris. 

115. Onthel7th the king set out from 
Versailles, with few guards and a slen- 
der suite, to visit Qie capital, upon 
whose affections his sole reliance was 
now placed. A large part of the Na- 
tional Assembly accompanied him on 
foot; the cort^ was swelled on the 
road by an immense concourse of pea- 
sants, many of whom were armed with 
scythes and bludgeons, which gave it 
a grotesque and revolutionary aspect 
The queen parted with him in the most 
profound grief, under the impression 



that she would never see him more. He 
had received in the morning intelligence 
of adesign to assassinate him on the road, 
but that made no change on his resolu- 
tion. The march, obs^cted by such 
strange attendants, lasted seven hours; 
during which the king underwent every 
humiliation that a monarch could en- 
dura He was received at the gates by 
Bailly, at the head of the municipality, 
who presented to him the keys of the 
city. " I bring your majesty," said he, 
" the same keys which were presented 
to Henry IV. He entered the city 
as a conqueror; now it is the people 
who have reconquered their sovereign." 
Louis advanced to the Hotel de Ville, 
through the midst of above one him- 
dred thousand armed men, under an 
arch formed of crossed sabres. His air 
was composed, but melancholy; his 
countenance pale, and with an expres- 
sion of sadness. The whole of the im- 
mense crowd bore tricolor cockades, 
now assumed as the national colours. 
At the Pont Neuf he passed a formi- 
dable park of artillery, but at the touch- 
hole and mouth of eadi had been placed 
a garland of flowers. Few cries of Vive 
le Roi met the ears of the unfortunate 
monarch — ^those of Ywe la Nation were 
much more numerous; but when he 
appeared at the window of the Hotel 
de Ville with the tricolor cockade on 
his breasty thunders of applause rent 
the air, i^d he was reconducted to Ver- 
sailles amidst the most tumultuous ex- 
pressions of public attachment. 

116. The Orleans conspirators were 
thus disappointed in the result of the 
insurrection of 14th July, which they 
hadso large a share in promoting. They 
had expected that, during the confusion 
consequent on the revolt of the people 
and defection of the troops, the kmg 
and royal family would have taken to 
flighty and then the Buke of Orleans 
was to have been proclaimed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Mirabeau, 
Laclos, and Latouche, were the chiefs 
of this conspiracy ; and from their dark 
coimcils had issued the orders, as from 
the coffers of the duke the treasures, 
which had originally put the revolt in 
motion. In pursuance of this plan, their 
adherents in the Assembly had vehe- 
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mently declaimed against the employ- 
ment of troops in the suppression of 
the insiirrection» and pressed the king 
with those repeated addresses, which at 
length, from his inability to remedy the 
eyils complained of, led to his answer- 
ing them in a yoioe so penetrated with 
grief as to move their hearts.* Mira- 
beau, in particular, thundered with all 
the force of his eloquence against the 
military, and concluded with the words, 
ominous of the reign of blood — " I 
demand the head of the Marshal de 
Broglie." So confident were the con- 
spirators that this situation would be 
given to the duke without hesitation, 
that the great object to which their 
efforts were directed was to determine 
him to ask it^ and to prepare for him 
the speech which he was to employ on 
the occasion.t Indeed Mirabeau openly 
avowed in the National Assembly, on a 
subsequent occasion, the design of sup- 
planting Louis XVI. by Louis Philippe. $ 
But the Duke of Orleans failed at the 
decisive momenta He went so far, at 
the instigation of his accomplices, as 
to go to tiie king, with the intention of 
demanding from the prostrate monarch 
the office of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom ; but want of courage, or a 
lingering feeling of loyalty, prevented 
him from preferring the request ; and 



' You wring my heart by the account 
oaia" 

OBUpi 

•oops 
tion with which the kii 



you give me of the misfortunes of Paris. 
IS impossible to suppose that the orders gi 

a be the cause.' The emo- 



3 impossible to suppose that the orders given 

t«'the troops can be the cause.' The emo- 

pronounced these 

words suflaciently showed the grief by which 



he was penetrated. The deputation was af- 

' ' ed, and the Archbishop of Paris described 

interview in the way best adapted to dis- 

j the Assembly to listen to the reply of 



his majesty ; but the minority, composed of 
the men termed deputies, whom fear carried 
along with the more daring, persisted in de- 
claring this reply insufficient, and no one 
dared to bring forward or support another 
opinion." — Bertrano de Molleville, His- 
toire de la RivolutUm, ii. 14. 

t "To give him his lesson."— -Mirabeau's 
words on the occasion. — Beetrand de Molle- 
viLLE, Histoirede la Revolution, iii. 14. 

t " Who disputes with you that France has 
need of a king, and wishes a king? Louis 
XVII. will be king like Louis XVI. ; and if 
the nation is persuaded that Louis XVI. is 
the abettor and accomplice of the excesses 
which have exhausted its patience, it will 
summon a Louis XVII."— 2M*c(Hir* de Mira- 
beau d PAsMmbUi NcUionak, 4th Oct 1790. 
--MonUeur. 



he contented himself with asking leave, 
if affairs turned out ill, to retire into 
England. Mirabeau's indignation at 
this failure knew no bounds, and ex- 
haled in vehement expressions of con- 
tempt ; and from that day he sought 
an opportunity to disconnect himself 
from so irresolute and unprofitable a 
conspirator. ** His cowardice," said he, 
''has made him lose the greatest ad- 
vantages ; they would have made him 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom : it 
rested with himself alone : his throne 
was made : they had prepared what he 
was to have said." 

117. The throne was irrecoverably 
overturned by the insurrection of the 
14th July. Ilie monarch had attempt- 
ed, at the eleventh hour, to restrain the 
encroachments of the Tiers Etat by 
military force, and he had failed in 
the attempt All classes had seen the 
weakness of the government; the power 
of opinion, the prestige of force, had 
passed over to tiie otiher side — for it 
was obvious that it was in it the su- 
preme authority was vested. This is 
the true date of the destruction of the 
old French monarchy; the subsequent 
years of Louis were nothing but a me- 
lancholy, painful, and abortive attempt 
to rule, by following the changes of 
public opinion when the power of con- 
trolling it was gone. It will appear in 
the sequel what unbounded cidamities 
followed this great change, from which 
at the time nothing but felicity was 
anticipated. In the mean time, before 
advancing further, the all-important 
question arises. Who did wrong in this 
ttage of the Revolittionf 

118. I. The Tiers Etat did wrong, 
and committed at once a flagrant moral 
crime, and an irremediable political 
fault, by compelling the union of the ' 
orders, and usurping the supreme au- 
thority in the state. The constitution of 
France, as of all European monarchies, 
was founded on the separation of the 
representatives of nimibers from those 
of property — a separation, not fanci- 
ful or accidental, but resting on the na- 
ture of things, coeval with civilisation, 
and one which, in one form or other, 
has existed in all forms of government 
which have had any durability, since the 
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beginning of the world. The duplication 
of the numbers of the Tiers Etat by 
Necker rendered it still more impera- 
tive to uphold this separation; because, 
as their numbers now equalled those of 
the two other orders put together, and 
a large portion of the clergy were known 
to belong to the levelling party, it was 
evident that the union of the whole 
wotdd give numbers an immediate and 
decisive preponderance over property. 
This, accordingly, was what instantly 
happened. Strong in a decided predo- 
minance of votes, the majority at once 
usurped the whole authority in the 
state, and, by assuming the exclusive 
right of taxation, in effect centred all 
power in themselves. This was not less 
an act of rebellion against the king than 
of disobedience to the mandates of their 
constituents — and it inflicted, in the 
end, as fatal a wound on the cause of 
freedom they were sent to support as 
on that of tiLe throne against which it 
was directed. 

119. XL The militaxy did wrong, in 
violating alike their duty and their 
oaths, by revolting against the crown, 
and uniting with the populace in an 
open insurrection to subvert the royal 
authority. Generally as this act of 
treachery was praised at the time — as 
wicked deeds usually are by those whose 
interests they advance — ^it is now ap- 
parent that it was it which inflicted the 
deathblow alike on the happiness of 
France and the cause of its freedom ; 
because it rendered the march of the 
Revolution inevitable, and destroyed 
aU chance of arresting the evils wMch 
blasted its hopes. It will immediately 
appear, that within a fortnight of the 
revolt of the French guards, a series of 
causes and effects were in motion which 
necessarily, in their final result^ induced 
the Reign of Terror and the carnage 
under Napoleon. On the heads of the 
faithless soldiers who deserted their king 
on the approach of danger, or under the 
influence of delusion, rest all the mi- 
series which afterwards afflicted their 
country. This shameful defection had 
not even the excuse for it, lame as it 
would have been, that they meant well 
in deserting their duty ; that their er- 
ror proceeded from a generous motive. 



They were actuated by no i*eal patri- 
otic spirit ; they foi^ot not that they 
were soldiers to remember they were 
men. Their loyalty perished in the 
fumes of intoxication — ^their oaths were 
forgotten amidst the embraces of cour- 
tesans. Let history hold them up to 
the eternal execration of mankind. 

120. III. The error of the king, in 
this stage of the Revolution — and it 
was an error of judgment> and having 
reference only to time — was, that he 
selected the wrong moment for making 
his stand. That it had become indis- 
pensable to take strong steps for arrest- 
ing the encroachments of the Tiers 
Etat; and that an Assembly which 
had, in defiance alike of its mandates 
from the people and its duty to the 
throne, usurped supreme and exclusive 
authority, required to be dissolved, is 
perfectly apparent. But Louis took the 
wrong time for effecting that object: 
he was too late in attempting it He 
first acquiesced in the forced union of 
the orders, and even, by the power of 
his prerogative, compelled the unwill- 
ing nobles into the union ; and then he 
summoned up the military to dissolve 
the imited Assembly. By so doing, he 
committed the Crown, in appearance 
at least, in a contest with the whole 
States-General; and lost the inestima- 
ble advantage he would have enjoyed, 
when resistance became unavoidable, 
of representing his hostility as directed 
against one only of its orders, which 
was striving to overwhelm the others. 
It is easy to see to what this calamitous 
delay was owing. It arose from the 
unbounded confidence of the monarch 
in the love of his subjects, which made 
him deem warlike preparations imne- 
cessary till they were too late ; and his 
unconquerable aversion to the shedding 
of blood, which induced him to post- 
pone to the last moment any measures 
which might even have a chance of 
causing blood to be shed. But still the 
delay deprived him of his last chance 
of enlisting any considerable poi-tion of 
the moral influence of the nation on 
his side; and the error in regard to 
time was the more inexcusable, that 
the nobility had clearly pointed out 
the period when resistance should have 
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-tIz., opposing the union 



been mad< 

of the orders — and bravely offered to 
throw themselves into the breach to 
prevent that union. In marking this 
error of judgment, however, on the part 
of the king, history must^ at the same 
time, do justice to the motives fiom 
which it sprang, and distinguish it from 
the insatiable ambition which actuated 
the Tiers Etat, and the infamous trea- 
chery which disgraced the army. 

121. And what has been the final re- 
sult of this general dereliction of duty 
by all classes, which at the time was 
the subject of such unboimded praise, 
such enthusiastic exultation ? Have the 
people secured liberty to themselves and 
their children by revolting against the 
throne? Have the solcUers chained 
victory to their standards, and pre- 
served their capital inviolate, by desert- 
ing their sovereign ? Has the fair fabric 
of general fireedom been here, for the 
first time in the history of mankind, 
erected on the foundation of treachery 
and treason ? Passing by the inmiedi- 
ate consequences of these acts,— draw- 
ing a veil over the Reign of Terror and 
the guillotine of Robespierre, as the 
first outbreak merely of popular license, 
— ^what have been the results which 
have appeared at such a distance of 
time as to evince the lasting conse- 
quences of these deeds? Have they 
not been the subjugation of France by 
foreign armies ; the occupation of its 
capital twice by the forces of the stran- 
ger ; the failure of all attempts to esta- 
blish freedom in the land? Has not 
a constitutional monarchy been found, 
after repeated attempts, and half a cen- 
tury of striving, bloodshed, and tur- 
moU, impracticable in France ? and is 
not the capital now surrounded witii 

* "To-morrow, the 14th July, fifty-four 
years will have elapsed since the Parisians 
subverted the Bastile. On the site it occu- 
pied there has been erected since that time, 
m honour of another revolution, a column 
surmounted by the genius of Uberty ; but» 
melancholy to say, u some citizens should 
wish to celebrate th( 



the column of Jm: 
third monument oj 



:lorious anniversaxy by 
ne names inscribed 
Iv, they will see there 
>f a very different nature. 



3 glorious anmversaxy 
going and saluting the names inscribed 



which is rising upon the very spot whence 
the Bastile threatened Paris. Under the 
humble name of a guardhouse, a real citadel 
is at this moment being constructed, on the 



a circle of fortificationSy ready to be 
mounted with two thousand pieces of 
cannon, to let fall the tempest of death 
upon iia rebellious inhabitants ? Have 
not twenty bastiles arisen instead, and 
one upon the very site of the fortress 
which has been destroyed ? * and is not 
a girdle of steel now put round the 
neck of the maniac dty ? Such have 
been the consequences of the attempt 
to establish freedom on the basia of 
treachery and treason. 

122. <'What,"itisofben asked, "could 
the patriots of 1789, the real lovers of 
fr-eedom in France, have done at the 
crisis which has now been descsribed ? 
Were the Tiers Etat to have submitted 
to the blasting of all their aspirations 
by the continued separation of the or- 
ders ? Were the people to have done 
nothing to assert ^eir liberties ? Were 
the soldiers to have shed the blood of 
their fellow-citizens, striving for the 
first of human blessings ?" It may be 
admitted that himian wisdom, shaping 
its course by the probabilities of expe- 
rience, would have found it difficult to 
have determined what course to pur- 
sue ; and perhaps no possible foresight 
could have avoided the dangers with 
which the coiu«e was beset. But every 
man possessed within his own breast an 
inwaixl monitor, the dictates of which, 
if duly attended to, would have saved 
the nation from all iiie calamities which 
ensued. All classes might have done 
THEIR DUTY ; and if so, the good Provi- 
dence of Gk>d would have rewarded 
them, even in this world, with peace 
and freedom and happiness. 

128. The king might have done his 
duty. He might have recollected that 
in this world the coercion of the bad is 
not less necessary than the protection 

axis of the canal, which commands the main 
street of the Faubouiv, the Rue Saint- An- 
toine. and the line of we Boulevards. That 
little fort, built of Areestone, with battle- 
ments, and surrounded with iron palisadea 
will hold a numerous garrison, isolate the 
Faubourg, and prove in the hands of an op- 
pressive government a very advantageous 
substitute for the old Bastile. It wfll be 
against Paris an advanced work of the in- 
trenched camp of Yinoennes. The men of 
1789 must be astonished at the way their 
sons are treated, and the docility with which 
thev suffer it"— I^ational de Paris, July 13, 
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of the good; and tliat the monarch who 
fails in the firsts is often the cause of 
calamities as great as he who neglects 
the last The Tiers Etat might have 
done their duty. They might have 
sacrificed their private ambition totheir 
public obligations, and dosed with the 
offer of a beneficent sovereign, who ten- 
dered to them, without a struggle, the 
whole guarantees of real freedom, and 
a constitution conferring even greater 
liberty than experience has proved the 
nation was capable of bearing.* The 
soldiers might have done their duty. 
They might have recollected that fide- 
lity to their colours is the first of mili- 
tary duties ; that the armed force, in 
Camot's words, " is essentially obedient 
— it acts, but should never deliberate;" 
and that a revolution brought about by 
the revolt of troops, though generally 

* Mr Jefferson, whose extreme democratio 
opiuionB are so well known, was at Paris in 
June 1789, as ambassador of the United Statea^ 
and he has left the following valuable account 
of his view of what the patriots should have 
done to secure the liberties of their coun- 
try : "I consider a successful reformation of 
government in France as insuring a general 
reformation throughout Biurope, and the re- 
surrection to a new life of their people, now 
ffrotmd to dust by the abiises of the govem- 
mg powers. I was much acquainted with 
the leading patriots of the Assemblv. Being 
from a cotmtry which had succeasfmly passed 
through a similar reformation, they were 
disposed to my acquaintance^ and had some 
coimdence in me. I urged most strenuously 
an immediate compromise, to secure what 
the government was now readv to yield, and 
trust to Aiture occasions fbr what mjght still 
be wanting. It was well understood that the 



successful in the outset^ never fails to 
be disastrous in the end; because it 
rests the public weal on the quicksands 
of Prsetonan caprice. The people might 
have done their duty. They might have 
recollected that treason is the greatest 
of crimes, because it leads to de com- 
•mission of all the others ; they might 
have seen that the strength of public 
opinion had become such, that its force 
without violence was irresistible, that 
the acquisition of freedom was secured 
without shedding a drop of blood, and 
that the only dsuager it ran was frx>m 
the crimes of its supporters. The simple 
path of duty would have saved France 
and Europe frx>m all the crimes and 
misfortunes which ensued : what led 
to them all was the selfishness of 
ambition and the delusions of ezpedi- 



king would grant at this time, first, freedom 
of tibe person by habeas eormut secondly, 
freedom of conscience ; thirdly, freedom of 
the press ; fourthly, trial by jury ; fifthly, a 
representative legLslature; sixthly, annual 
meetings ; seventhly, the originatian of laws : 
eighthly, the exclusive right of taxation and 
appropruition ; and, ninthly, the responsibi- 
lily of ministers : and with Ihe exercise of 
these powers^ they could obtain in fiiture 
whatever might be further necessary to im- 
prove and preserve their constitution. They 
thought otherwise, however, and events have 
proved their lamentable error : for after thirty 
years of war, foreign and domestic ; the loss 
of millions of lives: the proetiation of private 
happiness and the foreign sulijugation of their 
own country for a time— they have obtained 
no more, not even that securely."— JaFnca- 
aoVs Memain, June 1789 ; and Smrra's Uo- 
twru on the FrenO^ MewokMan, L 808. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBOM THB TAKING OF THE BASTILB TO THE BEYOLT AT VERSAILLES. 
JULY 14— OCTOBER 6, 1789. 



1. Never had the government of a 
gi'eat country been overturned vdth so 
much facility as that of France was by 
the insurrection of the 14th July; never 
had the liberties of a great people been 
purchased at the expense of so little 
bloodshed. Hardly any resistance had 
been made, either by the military or 
civil authorities ; not so many lives had 
been lost as usually perish in a trifling 
skirmish in the field : fifty men only 
had fallen in overturning the monarchy 
of Clovis. The rapid concessions and 
beneficent intentions of the king had 
long postponed a collision; his well- 
known aversion to the shedding of blood 
paralysed one of the parties engaged in 
it when it conmienced — ^his himianity 
stopped it before the conflict had ad- 
vanced any length. In truth he had 
then no alternative. The defection of 
the troops, the universal delusion and 
transports of the people, had destroyed 
all the means of resistance; and the 
monarch, not less impelled by necessity 
than ui^ged by inclination, had capitu- 
lated on the very first attack. The 
prediction of the philosophers seemed 
about to be realised; the Revolution 
was finished, and it had scarcely cost a 
drop of blood. All France was in trans- 

* The efifoct of this event on the ardent 
spirits in England may be judged of by the 
following magnificent lines of Darwin's : — 

" Long had the giant form on Gallia's plains 
Inglorious slept, unconscious of his chains : 
Round his \axge limbs were woimd a thou- 
sand rings, 
By the weak hands of Confessors and Kings : 
OW his closed eyes a triple yeil was bound. 
And steely rivets lock'd him to the ground ; 
While stem Bastile with iron cage enthrals 
His folded limbs and bones in marble walls. 
Touch'd by the patriot flame, he rent amazed 



ports at the auspicious events, which, 
breaking in one day the chaiios of a 
thousand years, had set a whole nation 
free, without causing the widow or the 
orphan to weep. Europe sympathised 
with these sentiments : philosophy 
everywhere anticipated ^ bloodless tri- 
umph over oppression. Qenius was 
eager to celebrate the advent of the 
emancipation of the human race.* Tet 
from this very triumph is to be dated 
the commencement of the reign of vio- 
lence: with the fall of the Bastile was 
closed the last hope of a pacific regene- 
ration of society; with the transference 
of the sword from the crown to the 
people, began the series of causes and 
effects which, in their final results, in- 
duced the whole subsequent calamities 
which befell the kingdom. 

2. It was the dissolution of the go- 
verning power which brought about 
these disastrous consequences. Man- 
kind can never exist, even for a day, 
without a ruling authority. Moral in- 
fluence is guided entirely by the intel- 
lectual strength of a few — physical force 
by the daring and combinations of one. 
The most imperious of all necessities to 
mankind is a government. Individuals 
can subsist days, and sometimes weeks, 



bonds; and round and round him 



The 



up from earth above the admiring 

throng. 
Lifts his colossal form and towers along : 
High o'er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 
Ploughshares his swords and pruning-hooks 

his spears; 
Galls to the good and brave in voice that rolls 
Like heaven's own thunder round the echoing 

poles ; 
Gives to the windshisbaimers broad unfbrlei, 
And gathers in the shade the living worid." 

Dabwia's Botanic Garden. 
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without food, but no body of men ever 
could exist an hour without a ruler. 
Within a short period after the existing 
goTemment has been overturned, an- 
other authority never fails to be in- 
stalled in its stead ; so much the more 
powerful that it has been cradled in 
violence — so much the more despotic 
that it has learned to rule excitement. 
If the people ever really enjoy the illu- 
sion of self-government, it is but for an 
hour : with the choice of the demagogue 
who is to rule, or the cabal which is to 
direct them, their brief authority is at 
an end ; and the new sovereign, under 
the name of a tribune, a consul, or a 
committee, enters upon the exercise of 
irresistible power, at once established 
on too broad a basis to be shaken down 
for years. 

3. The mildness of the former gov- 
ernment, the beneficent intentions and 
liberal principles of the king, are thus 
described by M. Bailly, the originator 
of the "Tennis-court Oath," and the 
first democratic mayor of Paris : — 
" Despotism was what never entered 
into the character of the king; he never 
had any wish but the happiness of his 
people — ^this was the only consideration 
which could be employed to influence 
him ; and he never could be induced to 
sanction any act of authority until he 
was convinced that some good was to 
be thus obtamed, or some evil avoided 
— some relief to the nation afforded, or 
some additions to the happiness of all 
secured. His power was never con- 
sidered by him, nor did he wish to 
maintain it> except for the tranquillity 
and peace of the community. The first 
cause which produced the regeneration 
of the country was the character of 
Louis XVI. : had the king been less 
good, the ministers more able, we 
should never have had a Revolution." 
Such was the sovereign, on the testi- 
mony of his opponents, whose reforms 
wererejected, whose concessions were de- 
spised, by the Tiers Etat — whose power 
was overthrown by the revolt of July. 
Contrast this with the universal excite- 
ment which prevaited after the fall of 
the Bastile, as drawn by a master hand, 
who had himself a principal share in 
bringing about that event 



4. "So many extraordiniuy changes," 
said Mirabeau, " have occurred within 
these few days, that one can hardly be- 
lieve them real The capital passing 
from despotism to liberty — ^from the 
extreme of terror to perfect security — 
a militia of citizens established — the 
Bastile taken by assault — a conspiracy 
averted — ^perverse counsellors dispersed 
— a powerful faction put to fl^ht — 
ministers, clandestinely exiled, recalled 
in triumph — ^their successors recoiling 
before the storm — ^the king, whom they 
had deceived, restored to confidence, 
and voluntarily showing himself to his 
people — all these events, astonishing in 
themselves, and from their rapidity al- 
most incredible, will produce incalcul- 
able effects, which are beyond the reach 
of human foresight to divine." The 
consequences of these events did indeed 
outstrip all human calculation, and 
proved diametrically opposite to what 
their authors anticipated. " Scelera 
impetu, bona consilia morft valescere."* 
But four were of such importance that 
they eclipsed all the others, and are to 
be regarded as the gi*eat comer-stones 
on which the revolutionary fabric was 
erected. These were the formation ol 
the municipality of Paris — of the Na- 
tional Guards over all France — ^the in- 
surrection of the peasants — and the 
emigration of the noblesse. 

5. The overthrow of the royal autho- 
rity had left Paris without a govern- 
menty and that too in the most critical 
period of its history, when the public 
passions most stood in need of control, 
and public misery had nearly reached 
the most alarming height. Such had 
been the excitement of the three days 
which had preceded the capture of the 
Bastile, that it was found impossible 
to induce the people either to I'etum to 
their work, or engage in any reg^ar or 
continuous employment Though all 
danger was over, from the defection of 
the army and submission of the crown, 
yet, such was the enthusiasm which 
prevailed, that they did nothing but 
wander about the streets, wondering 
at the magnitude and ease of their tri- 
imiph, and devouring the multitude of 

* "Crimes succeed by haste; good de- 
signs by delay.'*— Tacitus, Hist. 1. 82. 
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joomalB, pazophlets, and addresBes, 
wbiofa, in every direction, wene extol- 
ling it to the BkieB. The funeral obse- 
quies of those who had fallen in the at- 
tack of the Bastile were celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp, in presence of an 
immense crowd of spectators. '' It is 
the aristocracy/' said the Abb^ Fauchet, 
** which has crucified the Son of Qod ! " 
This impious speech was recelTcd with 
unbounded applause. Vast crowds con- 
tinually thronged the ruins of the Bas- 
tile, which aheady, by orders from the 
Hotel de ViUe, was in process of being 
demolished. The people were never 
weary of examining the dark vaults and 
gloomy conidors of that long-dreaded 
prison : the stone couches, worn by con- 
tinued lying — the huge rings, to which 
chains had once been attached — the 
frightful implements of ancient torture, 
were surveyed with insatiable avidity. 
But meanwhile aU work was at a stand, 
and the usual symptoms of division 
after success were apparent^ Already 
murmurs were heard against the Elec- 
toral Assembly at the Hotel de Yille — 
from some for having done too mnch, 
from others for having done too little : 
provisions were beginning to be scarce; 
the people, without work, had no money 
to buy food ; and so pressing did the 
danger become, that within four days 
after the Bastile had been taken, a 
provisional committee of sixty persons 
was appointed by the municipality to 
superintend the distribution of provi- 
sions, oiganise an urban guard, and 
establish a police ; and to pay consider- 
able sums of money to every workman 
who could produce a certificate of his 
having given up his arms and resumed 
his labour.* 

6. But all the efforts of the provisional 
government at the Hotel de Yille were 
unavailing: the money indeed was got 
by the applicants, but it was on false 

* "The Assembly of Electors decreeft— 
That a provisional committee shall be formed 
to replace the permanent committee ; that 
it shall be composed of nzty members <^08en 
f^om the body of the Assembly ; and that it 
shall be divided into four departments : — ^the 
first that of distribution, the second of police, 
the third of ways and means, and the fourth 
tke military committee, of which the officers 
of the Hai-mefjcr of the national guard shall 
be members. The French guards demand 



certificates of the arms having been 
given up : the people did not resoxne 
their labours ; and ere a few days had 
elajMMd, the most pressing daagen, as 
well fr^m anarchy as famine, were expe- 
rienced. All the efforts of Moreau de 
St M^ry, the new provost of the mer- 
chants, and of Bailly, who had been 
appointed mayor of Paris, proved in- 
adequate to arrest the growing evils. 
The capital was in such a state of con- 
fusion, the disorder arising from so 
many co-existing authorities was so 
excessive — ^the supply of provisions so 
precarious — the suspension of credit so 
universal — that the utmost exertions 
of Bailly and the magistrates were re- 
quired to prevent the people from dying 
of famine in the streets. Tailors, sdioe- 
makers, bakers, blacksmiths, assem- 
bling at the Louvre, the Place Louis 
XV., and other quarters, deliberated on 
the public concerns, and set at defiance 
the Hotel de Yille and the municipality. 
Night and day Bailly and the Commit- 
tee of Public Subsistence were engaged 
in the herculean labour of providing for 
the wants of the citizens ; the usual 
sources of supply had totally ceased 
with the public confusion ; the ffumers 
no longer brought their grain to mar- 
ket, fearing that it would be seized 
without payment by the sovereign mul- 
titude; and the people, as the first con- 
sequence of their triumph, were on the 
point of perishing of famine. Every- 
thing required to be provided for and 
done by the public authorities : large 
quantities of grain were bought up by 
their agents in the country, and con- 
ducted into Paris, as if into a besieged 
city, in great convoys, guarded by regi- 
ments of horse. This grain was ground 
at the public expense, and sold at a re- 
duced rate to ihe citizens; but such 
was the misery of the people, that all 
these measures would not suffice, and 

that in future their officers be selected ftrom 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
The Assembly decrees— That workmen be 
invited to return to their labour, and that, 
on bringing a certificate from their master 
or superintendent that they have resumed 
work, and a district certificate that they 
have left their arms in the appointed depot^ 
they shall receive a sum of nine francs." — 
" Extrait de Proems Verbal de la Commune 
—Paris, July 18, 1789 ; " Hist. Pari. iL 142. 
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loud complaints that the citizens were 
starving incessantly assailed the As- 
sembly. The loss sustained bj the 
municipality within a week after the 
taking of the Bastile, in thus feeding 
the people at a reduced rate, amounted 
to 18,000 francs (£720) a-day : * and 
yet such was the fury of the populace 
in consequence of the general want, 
that great numbers of carts and stores 
were seized and pillaged by clamorous 
and starving multitudes. AH the ef- 
forts of the government could not sup- 
ply the absence of that perennial foun- 
tain of plenty and prosperity, which 
arises from general security and public 
confidence. 

7. Kotwithstanding all the vigour of 
the public authorities, the distress of 
Paris, both as regarded the munici- 
pality and the citizens, soon became 
overwhelming. Almost every species 
of manufacture was at a stand : pur- 
chases by the wealthy classes hadtotally 
ceased; and all the numerous artisans 
who depended on these, in that great 
mart of luxury and indulgence, were 
in the utmost straits. The popular ma- 
gistrates were obliged to dissipate all 
the corporation funds at their disposal, 
and contract lax^ debts, in order to 
provide for the necessities of the people, 
who had already fallen as a buiden on 
the public funds. Above 2,600,000 
francs (£100,000) were expendeid in this 
way by the municipality of Paris with- 
in a few months; but even this ample 
supply afforded only a temporary relief; 
and after exhausting their credit, and 
overwhelming with debt the public re- 
venue, they were obliged to come to 
the National Assembly with the piteous 
tale that their resources were exhaust- 
ed, and that Paris, as the first-fruits of 
its political regeneration, was on the 
verge of ruin.t Meanwhile the people, 
feeling their wants continually increas- 

* " Flour on the average cost the govem- 
meat 90 firenos a sack— makiiig bread 16 sous 
4 oentB the 4 lb. ; aelliuff it at 14| aouB, the 
government thus lost 2 sous on every 4 lb. 
— ^which, taken relatively with the oonsumpt 
of Paris, gives a loss of about 18.000 firanos 
(£720)arday.»'— MAii. ABaillt, iL M. 

t '^n July 1789," said M. Bailly, mayor 
of Paris, *' the finances of the dty of Paris 
were yet in good order; the expenditure 



ing, loudly demanded the heads of the 
monopolisers who kept back the grain : 
one named Thomassin was seized by 
them near St Gkrmain, and with diffi- 
culty saved from instant death when 
the rope was round his neck. The As- 
sembly, glad to veil its weakness under 
the guise of moderation, was constrain- 
ed, instead of vindicatmg the law, to 
limit itself to passing a yote of thsjiks 
to the Bishop of Chartres, who, by force 
of tears and entreaties, rescued the un- 
happy victim from his murdei'ers when 
ah'eady at the foot of the scaffold. 

8. It was sufficiently evident that 
this state of distress and anarchy could 
not be permitted to continue ; and as 
the former authorities were wholly 
annihilated by the prostration of the 
crown and the defection of the troops, 
there was no alternative but to organise 
an effective government at the Hotel 
de Ville. But ihe municipality had no 
regular or paid force at its command : 
its strength was based entirely on the 
support of the multitude, and the co- 
operation of thegreat civic militia, which 
had sprung up as if by enchantment 
during the late insurrection. Thus the 
formation of a momicipality on a purely 
democratic basis became a matter of ne- 
cessity ; and it arose so naturally frx>m 
the circumstances in which men were 
placed, after the overthrow of the royal 
authority, that it excited very little at- 
tention. The electors, about three him- 
dred in number, chosen to appoint the 
deputies to the States-General, who had 
at first organised the urban force at the 
Hotel de Ville, were speedily alarmed 
at the magnitude of the responsibility 
which was thrown upon them, when 
they beheld the disorders with which 
they were surrounded ; and gladly ac- 
ceded to the proposition of ^eir con- 
stituents, that each of the sixty elec- 
toral districts of Paris should elect two 

was balanced by the reoeipts, and she had 
1,000,000 franos (£40,000) in the bank. But 
the expenses she has been constrained to 
incur, subsequent to the Revolution, amount 
to 2,500,000 francs (£100,000) in a single vear. 
From these expenses, and the great falling 
off in the produce of the free gifts, not only 
a temporary, but a total want of money has 
taken place."— See Bubke's "Consid.," Work*, 
V. 481. 
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deputies, who should form a temporary 
administration, and who, being the ac- 
knowledged representatiyes of the peo- 
ple, might assume, in conformitj with 
the new principles of government, a le- 
gitimate authority. Their number was 
afterwards raised to a hundred and 
eighty, and by a final decree, on 28th 
July, was fixed at three hundred. 

9. These three hundred deputies 
formed the new municipality of Paris 
but such was the jealousy which uni- 
▼ersally prevailed of all power, even 
when directly delegated by the people, 
that> in order to control and compel 
them to bend to the popular will, each 
electoral district retained its hall of 
assembly — the same where the first 
election of the deputies for the States- 
General had taken place — in' which 
meetings of the whole primary electors 
were held almost every night to discuss 
public affairs, and constrain the repre- 
sentatives at the Hotel de Ville to obey 
the popular voice. These primary meet- 
ings speedily became little national as- 
semblies for their own districts : they 
issued proclamations, passed decrees, 
raised armed bands, and granted pass- 
ports ; and these acts of power were 
implicitly obeyed, as the direct and im- 
mediate voice of the sovereign people. 
Thus Paris became tormented wil^ sixty 
republics, each with a general assembly, 
where every Frenchman was permitted 
to speak and to vote ; and the general 
municipality, and armed force at its 
disposal, the only remaining relic of 
sovereign power, was nothing but the 
executive oommiUee of the highly excited 
majority. To those who duly reflect 
on these things, the subsequent history 
of the Revolution, and the atrocious 
part which the municipality of Paris 
took in all its excesses, will appear no- 
ways a matter for surprise.' 

10. M. Dumont, the friend of Mira- 
beau, and framer of the Declaration of 
theRights of Man, an eyewitness of these 
scenes, has left the following graphic 
picture of these primary assemblies : — 
"The noise which prevails in these 
meetings is enough to distract any one 
who is not accustomed to it. Every 
speech is followed or interrupted by the 
loudest and most clamorous applause, 



or the most tumultuous expressions of 
disapprobation. The president of one, 
findingit impossible to command silence 
by any other means, has stationed a 
drummer behind hinri ; and when all is 
noise, tumult, and confusion, he gives 
the signal to beat the diTmi till tran- 
quillity is restored. As nearly a hun- 
dred thousand of the upper ranks have 
emigrated, the number of valets, ser- 
vants, andlabourers out of employment 
is immense, and they throng all the 
public assemblies, and are always loud- 
est in approval of extreme measures. 
Falsehood is the constant and favourite 
resource of the cabsds which prevail 
here. It is impossible to conceive the 
impudence with which the most pal- 
pable lies are published and propa^ted 
among the people. The most positive 
assertions, the most minute detail of 
facts, the strongest appearance of pro- 
bability, are made to accompany the 
grossest falsehoods. Foulon and Besen- 
val were the victims of pretended let- 
ters, of which were seen a thousand 
copies, but not one original The con- 
vent of Montmartre has been twice be- 
set by twenty or thirty thousand men, 
who threatened it with destruction for 
having engrossed the provender of Paris ; 
it was searched, and there was scarcely 
found provision enough for the inmai^ 
of the house. At one moment it is 
affirmed that the aristocratic conspira- 
tors have thrown a great quantity of 
bread into the Seine ; at another, that 
they have mowed the green com. The 
public is overwhelmed with lies and 
calumniea" Such, on the testimony of 
an eyewitness, and that eyewitness the 
author of the "Declaration of the Rights 
of Man," were the assemblies, and such 
the arts, by which, from the outset of 
the Revolution, Paris and France were 
directed. 

11. This terrible oiganisation of the 
multitude into primary assemblies, and 
of municipalities from the deputies 
whom they elected, was speedily imi- 
tated over all France. It was too much 
in the spirit of the age — ^it fell in too 
completely with the passions of the 
moment — ^not to be the object of uni- 
versal adoption. The old magistraciea, 
based in a great degree on the incoipo- 
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rations, and therefore identified with 
property, were in a fewdays everywhere 
superseded, and never more heard of. 
The new municipalities formed of the 
deputies of the primary assemblies — 
that is, resting on universal sufi&age — 
became universal, and soon engrossed 
the whole civil authority, as well as the 
direction of the armed force of the 
kingdom. Incalculable and irreparable 
were the effects of this change. Coupled 
with the simultaneous institution of the 
National Guard and the defection of the 
army, it rendered the march of the Re- 
volution inevitable, because it deprived 
the crown of all power, either by civil or 
military authority, to restrain or even 
modify it. The Jacobin clubs which, 
in imitation of the great parent one in 
the capital, were s^edily established in 
every town in the kingdom, ere long, 
by the vehemence of their language 
and the enei'gy of their proceedings, 
acquired the direction of these primary 
assemblies, and through them of the 
municipalities, and communicated the 
impulse of popular fervour to the whole 
constituted authorities. This was the 
true secret of the future progress of the 
Revolution. 

12. This great innovation did not 
escape the notice of the National As- 
sembly, and some feeble attempt was 
made to prevent the civil power in the 
state from thus slipping from the hands 
of the legislature ; but it came to no- 
thing, and they were glad to veil their 
weakness under the guise of modera- 
tion. "Do you propose," said Mounier, 
who already began to perceive whither 
the current was flowing, " that all the 
towns of France should create munici- 
palities like Paris ? That power should 
be confined to the National Assembly; 
there is no saying whither such multi- 
plying of states within states, sovereign- 
ties within sovereignties, may lead us." 
"The disorders of Paris," answered 
Mirabeau, "have all arisen from one 
cause, that no popular authority exists, 
and that the primary assemblies were 
not in harmony with the municipality. 
The latter had seized the reins of power 
in the public confusion, without the 
previous consent of the people. They 
retained it after they had lost their 



popularity, even after the electoral dis- 
tricts had manifested a wish to have a 
municipality established on the basis of 
the formal consent of the people. What 
circumstance can be so foitunate, as 
that municipalities are now erected on 
the basis of direct popular election, con- 
ducted with all the orders united into 
one, under the condition of a frequent 
removal and rotation of functionaries, 
and that Pai'is has offered to the other 
cities of France so admirable a model 
to imitate? The National Assembly 
should make no attempt to organise 
municipalities; they should arise in 
every instance &om the direct will of 
the people. Look at the Americans; 
they have done this, and hence the sta- 
bility of their institutions." " The ter- 
rible strokes aimed by the minister," 
repliedLally Tollendal, "have produced 
frightful reprisals. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves : the people demand 
vengeance, but we require subordina- 
tion ; else we shall fall &om the yoke 
of ministerial power under that of arbi- 
trary democracy. One may have much 
talent^ great ideas, and be a tyrant. 
Tiberius thought, and thought pro- 
foundly ; Louis XL felt, and felt warm- 
ly." But these recidminatlons deter- 
mined nothing ; and the Assembly con- 
tented itself with issuing aproclamation. 
in which they declared that they alone 
were invested with the right of direct- 
ing prosecutions for high treason, but 
left to the towns the power of choosing 
municipalities, and arresting suspected 
persons. Soon after, the new constitu- 
tion of the municipality of Paris was 
solemnly sanctioned by a decree of the 
Assembly, and of course was immedi- 
ately imitated over all France. 

13. What rendered this newly-born 
power of the municipalities peculiarly 
formidable, in fact irresistible, was the 
simultaneous creation of an armed force, 
under the name of the National Guard, 
which, in imitation of that instituted 
in Paris, speedily sprang up in every 
part of the kingdom. As fast as the 
news of the taking of the Bastile spread 
through the provinces, the lower orders, 
in imitation of the capital, organised 
themselves into independent bodies^ 
subject to their respective municipa. 
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Uties, and established national guards 
for l^eir protection. The immediate 
cause of the formation of this prodi- 
gious armament was the propagation 
through all France of the most alarm- 
ing reports as to the approaching de- 
struction of the harvest by brigands, 
who were trayersing the country in all 
directions — a stratagem played with the 
most complete success by the leaders of 
the Revolution, in order to place the 
armed force of the kingdom at their 
disposal. Three hundred thousand men 
were by these means speedily enrolled 
for the support of the popular side ; the 
influence of government, as well as the 
power of the sword, passed into the 
hands of the people. The officers in the 
new regiments were all elected by the 
privates ; the new magistrates were ap- 
pointed by the mob, and of course taken 
from the most zealous supporters of the 
popular demands ; their authority alone 
was respected. The old functionaries, 
finding their power gone, everywhere 
became extmct In less than a fort- 
night there was no authority in France 
but what emanated from the people. 
Arms were in some places wanting for 
a time ; but the zeal of the new muni- 
cipalities soon supplied this deficiency. 
The royal arsenals were generally open- 
ed by the officers in charge of them, 
who feared to disobey the orders of the 
sovereign people ; and although a few, 
Uke M. de BouUl^ at Metz, held out for 
some time, yet they were ere long con- 
strained, by direct mandates frt>m Louis, 
to comply.* This force speedily ac- 
quired a surprising degree of discipline 
and efficiency, chiefly from the number 

* M. de Bouill4, whose fimmess nothing 
cotild shake, and who had, by the asoend- 
ancy of his character, preserved subordina- 
tion among his troops, continued for a month 
after the 14th July to reAise to issue arms to 
title national guard of Metz, where he com- 
manded, tiU he received the orders of the 
king. But on 26th August 1789, the new 
minister at war. La Tour Dupin, indirectly 
enjoined it in the following words : " An 
' ' p<Mnt, of which you feel the im- 



portance, is to be very cautious in giving 
out arms." Bouill^ now felt himself boimd 
to issue out arms, which he did, however, as 
prudently as possible. He was one of the 
last governors of provinces who withstood 
the imiversal demand for arms. — M. La Tour 
Dupin to M. de BmilU, 2eth August 1789 ; 
BouiLLS, Memoirs, 79. 



of old soldiers, or non-oommisaioned 
officers of the line who obtained oom- 
missions in it; and who, in secret 
ashamed of the desertion of their sove- 
reign, were glad to veil their disgrace 
under a new uniform and the assump- 
tion of the popular colours. 

14. Frightfiil disorders, originatiiig in 
Paris, and soon spreading over the whole 
kingdom, signalised the first transfiei^ 
ence of the supreme power from tiie 
crown to thepeople. Louis, immediately 
after his submission, sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of General Lafayette as com- 
mander of the national guard at Paris, 
and recalled M. Necker to the office of 
prime minister. The messenger over- 
took the Swiss minister at B^e, at 
which place he had arrived on his jour- 
ney to his native country. His return 
to Paris was a continued triumph. 
Everywhere he received the most in- 
toxicating proofs of public gratitude; 
the newly constituted authorities wait- 
ed on him to testify their admiration ; 
but his entry to Paris was not only the 
zenith of his popularity, but also its 
end. He proceeded to the Hotel de 
y ille amidst the shouts of two hundred 
thousand admiring citizens, and from 
its balcony addressed the people in ge- 
nerous tenns, imploring them to crown 
their glorious victory by a general am- 
nesty. For a moment the generous 
sentiment prevailed ; loud applause fol- 
lowed his words. But he seemed to 
have a presentiment of his approaching 
fall ; for, on entering his apartment at 
Versailles, he exclaimed to one of his 
friends — " Now is the moment that I 
should die!" 

15. A melancholy proof awaited him 
of the inability even of the most popu- 
lar minister to coerce the fuiy <^ the 
populace. Long lists of proseription 
had for a considerable time been fixed 
at the entrances of the Palais Royal, at 
the head of which was the name of M. 
Foulon, an old man above seventy jean 
of age, who had been appointed to the 
minisiary which succeeded Necker, but 
never entered upon his .office. He was 
seized in the country, and brought into 
Paris with his hands tied belund his 
back. What had worked the mob up 
to a pitch of frenzy against him was a 
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falsehood propagated, and at once be- 
lieved, that he had said, " The people 
were fit for nothing but to eat grass." 
Anxious to save hirn from their fory, 
Lafayetfce, when he was brought to the 
Hotel de Ville, proposed to send him 
to the prison of the Abbaye, in order to 
gain tune to discover his accomplices. 
He was on the point of succeeding in 
the humane attempt^ when a voice in 
the crowd exclaimed — " They under- 
stand each other: this is all a nue — 
what need have we of a trial for a wretch 
condemned thirty years smce ?" Upon 
this the vengeance of the people could 
not wait for the forms of trial and con- 
demnation ; they broke into the com- 
mittee room, where he was undergoing 
an examination before Lafoyette and 
Bailly, overthrew twelve hundred elec- 
tors tiiere assembled, and, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the magistrates, tore him from tiieir 
£irms, and hanged him. Twice the fatal 
cord broke, and the agonised wretch 
fell to the ground in the midst of the 
multitude; and twice they suspended 
him again, amidst peals of kughter and 
shouts of joy. Some of the aHwuwiTifl, 
more humane than the rest, proposed 
to despatch him with their swords ; but 
the majority declined that mode of 
death as too speedy, and kept the im- 
happy wretch in mortal agony for a 
quarter of an hour, till a thiid cord was 
got It was with such terrific examples 
of wickedness that the regeneration of 
the social body commenced in France. 
16. M. Berthier, son-in-law to BL 
Foulon, soon after shared the same fate. 
He was arrested at Compi^gne, and, 
after undergoing the utmost outrages 
on the road, was brought to the Hotel 
de Ville, where the mob presented to 
hiTn the head of his relative, still stream- 
ing with blood. He averted his eyes, 
and, as they continued to press it to- 
wards his mce, bowed to the ghastly 
remains. Falsehood had here, as in. the 
case of Foulon, rendered justice impos- 
sible. He was preceded by a crowd of 
people, who shouted, " He has robbed 
the king and France ; he has devoured 
the substance of the people ; he has 
drunk the blood of the widow and the 
orphan." The efforts of Bailly and La- 



fayettewereagain unsuccessful — ^he was 
seized by the mob, and dragged towards 
the lamp-post ; but at the sight of the 
cord, which they prepared to put about 
his neck, he was seized with a transport 
of indignation, and, wresting a musket 
frY>m one of the National Guard, rushed 
among his assassins, and fell pierced 
with innumerable wounds. One of the 
cannibals fell on his body, plunged his 
hand into his mangled bosom, and tore 
out his heart, which he bore about in 
triumph, almost before it had ceased to 
beat The heads of Berthier and Fou- 
lon were put on the end of pikes, and 
paraded, in the midst of an immense 
crowd, through the streets of Paris. 

17. It was from horror at these san- 
guinary excesses that M. Necker de- 
manded of the assembly of electors at 
Paris, and obtained, a general amnesty 
for political offences. His chief object 
in doing so was to save the life of the 
Baron de Besenval, second in command 
under the Marshal Broglie, formerly his 
political opponent, whom, at the hazard 
of his own life, he had generously saved 
from the fury of the people on his road 
from Bftle, at the distance of a few 
leagues from Paris. But in taking this 
humane step, Keeker experienced, once 
again, his inability to rule the Revolu- 
tion, and felt the weakness of the thread 
on which the applause of the people is 
founded. His efforts were nugatory. 
Mirabeau, in the Assembly, stood forth 
as the opponent of humanity. The suc- 
cess he met with proved but too clearly 
that the reign of blood was approach- 
ing. On the following day that fear- 
ful orator brought the matter under 
the consideration of the Legislatui-e. 
" Whence comes it," said he, "that the 
municipality takes upon itself, under 
the very eyes of the Assembly, to pub- 
lish an amnesty for offences ? Has the 
cause of freedom, then, no more perils 
to encounter? We may pardon M. 
Keeker his generous but indiscreet pro- 
ceeding, which in any other but him 
would have been criminal ; but let us, 
with more calmness and equal huma- 
nity, establish the public order, not by 
general amnesties, but by a due separa- 
tion of the judicial functions from those 
of the multitude."— "The multitude," 
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said Bamaye, '' may have been right : 
the main thing we have to think of is 
the formation of a constitution: we 
must not be too much alarmed at the 
storms of freedom. Wcu, then, the blood 
vhieh hat been thed so very puref** 
Hoved partly by terror, partly by fana- 
ticism, the Assembly reversed the de- 
cree of the electors of Paris, and poli- 
tical revenge received ample scope for 
its development. 

18. Nor was it only on persons in an 
elevated sphere of life that the fury of 
the unchained multitude was exercised. 
Every person in any rank who was de- 
nounced by their leaders, or was sus- 
pected of thwarting their wishes, be- 
came the victims of their barbarity. En- 
gravings were distributed, representing 
crowds composed of citizens, peasants, 
and women, carrying pikes, on the top 
of which the heads of the obnoxious 
persons were placed, with the inscrip- 
tion below each — " It is thus that we 
avenge traitors." * Worked up by these 
arte, the people were not slow in taking 
vengeance on their supposed oppressors. 
A convoy of grain having come from 
Poissy, near St Germain, on July 16th, 
the farmer who led the party, named 
Sauvage, was seized by the multitude 
and brought into Paris, guarded by three 
hundred armed men, accused of being 
a monopoliser. Quickly the drum went 
through the town with this annoimce- 
ment— -" Citizens ! by order of the king 
and the Tiers Etat 1 Notice is hereby 
given, that Sauvage will be hanged at 
three o'clock." At that hour an im- 
mense multitude assembled at the Ho- 
tel de Ville ; the unhappy wretch, who 
was entirely innocent, was brought out 
and instantly hung up to the lamp-post 
The rope broke, and he feU to the 
earth ; again he was hoisted up with a 
fresh coid, and at the same time pierced 
through with swords and bayonets 
amidst, savage shouts. His head was 
then cut off, put on the top of a pike, 
and paraded through the streets, fol- 
lowed by a butcher who had severed an 
arm, brandishing his bloody knife, while 
another occasionally opened the lips to 
make them receive the stream of blood 

* Copies of these engravings still exist. — 
HUtoire Parlementaire, I 150. 



which flowed down the ghastly cheeks. 
Not content with these atrocities, the 
heart and pieces of the body of Ber- 
thier were thrown into a goblet of wine, 
in which they were boiled ; and the sa- 
vages, standinground the caldron, drank 
the fuming liquor red with blood, with 
naked arms upUfidng their glasses, and 
chanting a song, the burden of which 
was death to all aristocrats who should 
oppose the will of the peoplaf 

19. Confounded by these and similar 
atrocities, of which they were doomed 
to be the impotent spectators, Bailly 
and Lafayette sent in the resignations 
of their respective o£&ces of mayor of 
Paris and commander of the National 
Guard. " What a magistracy is this," 
cried the former, " which has not power 
to pi*event a crime perpetrated under 
its very eyes !" "The people," said 
Lafayette, "have not listened to my 
advice; and the day on which they 
broke the promise which they made to 
me is that on which I feel I ought to 
resign my ofi&ce, in which I can no 
longer be of any use." But it is easier 
to put a revolutionary torrent in motion 
than to withdraw frt>m it when in the 
middle of its course. Earnest entreaties 
were made to them to resume their ap- 

t "The heart of the proscribed traitot 
(Berthier) was carried along the streets on 
the point of a cutlass. Weill in a public 
place who would believe it I Frenchmen, 
responsible beings, ventured, oh God! to 
dip fragments of the bleeding flesh in their 
drink, their hatred greedily feedings on it : 
this actually took place in a csif4 in the Rue 
St Honor^ near the Rue Richelietu" — ^Prud- 
HOiiME, Revolutions de Paris, No. ii. p. 25, 
18 to 25 July 1789. The murder of Berthier 
was immediately owing to the fabrications 
already alluded to; but it is now known 
that it was owing to a deeper cause, and im- 
plicated more exalted personages. He had 
transmitted to Louis two secret memoira; in 
which he had advised him either to yield 
and concede at once the whole demands of 
the Assembly, or to put himself at the head 
of his army, and arrest several members of 
the Assembly who were implicated in the 
Orleans conspiracy. These memoirs were 
read in presence of Louis de Narbonne, who 
informed Madame de Stael of their import, 
and she had the imprudence to make Hira- 
beau acquainted with them. Hence the viru- 
lence of the chiefis of the revolt against this 
estimable man, the fieither of eight chUdren, 
alike distinguished by their virtues and their 
maimers. — Madame Campan, ii. 62 ; Con- 
DoaoBT's Memoirs, i. 259. 
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pointments ; tsar promiBes werelaTished, 
that the disorders inseparable from the 
rise of freedom should not be repeated; 
and these well-meaning bnt deluded 
men, seeing that their withdrawing 
would probably make matters worse, 
by removing the only restraints on the 
popularfuiyi were obliged, muchagainst 
their will, to resume their functions. 

20. It can hardly be conceived that 
human cruelty ooidd go beyond these 
dx'eadfdl massacres ; but the scenes 
which followed the £b11 of the Bastile 
in the provincial towns, and many of 
the provinces of France, threw the atro- 
cities of the capital into the shade. The 
regular soldiers almost everywhere de- 
clared for the people ; and as this gave 
"the latter the command of the whole 
arsenals in Franoe,'the populace were, 
in every quarter, speedily armed, and no 
power existed in the state winch could 
coerce or restrain them. Inmany pro- 
vinces the peasants rose in arms, ran- 
sacked and burned the chateaus of the 
landlords, and massacred or expelled 
the possessors. The horrors of the in- 
surrection of the Jacquerie, in thetime of 
EdwBfd IIL, were revived on a greater 
scale, and with circumstances of deeper 
atrodly. In their blind fury the insur- 
gents cud not even spare those seigneurs 
who were known to be indined to the 
popular side, or had done the most to 
mitigate their sufferings or support their 
lights. The most cruel tortures were in- 
flicted on the victimB who fell into their 
hands: many had the soles of their feet 
roasted over a dow fire before being put 
to death; others had their hair and eye- 
brows burnt off, while their dwellings 
were destroyed, after which they were 
drowned in the nearest fishpond. The 
Marquis of Barras was cut to pieces be- 
fore his wife, far advanced in pregnancy, 
who shortly after died of horror ; the 
roads were covered with young women 
of rank and beauty flying from death, 
and leading their aged parents by the 
hand. It was amidst the cries of agony, 
and by the light of conflagration, that 
liberty arose in France. 

21. At Caen, and several other towns 
of Normandy, the massacres of the me- 
tropolis were too faithfully imitated. 

VOL. I. 



M. de Belzunoe, an amiable youns man 
of a noble family, major in the regiment 
of Bourbon, stationed at that town, had 
endeavoured to preserve his men frY>m 
the contagion of revolt ; and he had so 
far succeeded as to have attracted the 
notice of Marat, who in several numbers 
of his incendiary joumalhad stigmatised 
him as an aristocrat who shoiUd forth- 
with be delivered over to popular ven- 
geance. Soon a fririous multitude arose 
and demanded his head : the magis- 
trates, to avoid a civil war, requested 
him to go to the Hotel de Ville with 
Hiem, which he at once did, and frvm 
thence, for additional security, he was 
selit under an escort of the national 
guard, who pledged themselves for his 
safety, to the citadel; while, to remove 
all cause of irritation, his regiment was 
ordered by the commandant of the pro- 
vince to leave the town. No sooner 
were they gone than the crowd, worked 
up by a fresh journal of Marat's, in 
wnich he was again denounced, broke 
into the citadel ; the national guard, as 
usual, did nothing to coei*ce the people, 
and M. de Belzunce was dragged out and 
shot in the chief square of the town, in 
presence of the powerless magistrates. 
No sooner was he dead than his body 
was torn in pieces — ^his head paraded 
through the streets on a pike, and his 
entrails hanging on other spears like 
ribbons. Bits of his flesh were divided 
among the people ; some were eaten by 
the cannibals,* others put into bottles 
of spirits to be preserv^ These hide- 
ous atrocities sank deep into the heart 
of a young and beautiful woman of rank, 
with whom, in early life, M. de Belzunce 
had been acquainted, and who, though 
belongingto^e liberal party, was tinged 

* " Beaucoup de dtoyens de Caen vou- 
lurent avoir an lambeau de sa chair, beaucoup 
en emport^rent dans leurs poches, d'aufcres 
firent pr^der la speotade de sa tete par la 
▼ue de sea entrailles attach^es au haut d'une 
pique en guise de rubana Un homme envoya 
un moroeau de sa chair & un four de bou- 
langer jMmr itre cuite et pour en faire tm repaa 
de /amOle. Une sage-femme alia plus loin : 
eUe n'eut pas de relache qu'elle n'eut obtenu 
un fragment des i)arties seiuelles de la vic- 
time» qu'elle oonserva dans un bocal rempli 
d'espru de -vln."— Pbupboxxe, Crimes de la 
RhHautian, m 149. 

T 
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by none of its yices, and lived to take a 
signal revenge on the author of his mur- 
der : her name was Chablottb Cobdat. 
22. Similar atrocities disgraced many 
other of the large towns in France, espe- 
cially Strasbourg, Troyes, Nismes, and 
Orleans. At St Denis the crowd fell 
upon M. Chabel, the mayor of the town, 
cut off his head, and paraded it into 
Paris : his wife, who witnessed the 
deed, threw herself into a weU and was 
drowned. On the same day !£. Mon- 
tesson was seized in the Ch&teau de 
Juign^, near Mans, with M. Cureau, 
his father-in-law, by a furious mob, 
which broke open the house. First the 
noses and ears of these unhappy men, 
and at length their heads, were cut off, 
aud paraded on pikes in presence of the 
magistrates, who were compelled to be 
present at this act of popular atrocity. 
In Strasbourg, a frightful tumult took 
place; six hundred rioters besieged the 
Hotel de Ville, pillaged it, and threat- 
ened the whole town with conflagration. 
At Troyes, a mob assembled round the 
Hotel de Ville, ezdaiming that the 
bread was made of unwholesome flour; 
and though the mayor, Huez, pro- 
nounced a sentence condemning it to 
be burnt, yet such was the fury of the 
people that thev fell upon him in the 
Hippodrome : he was knocked down, 
and instantly a frantic mob of men, 
women, and children, fell upon him 
and murdered him on the spot. One 
woman, seeing that his body yet quiv- 
ered, plunged her scissors in his eyes, 
and scooped them out At Marseilles, 
the fury of the populace was only sup- 
pressed after a vehement contest be- 
tween the national guard and the in- 
surgents. At Orleans a still greater 
calamity ensued. There vigorous ef- 
forts were made by the troops of the 
line and police to protect the convoys 
of provisions coming into the town from 
pillage, and in the conflict eight men 
were killed and twelve wounded. In- 
stantly a furious mob of some thousand 
persons got up and assailed the troops, 
but they were boldly met : eighty men 
were killed, and a still greater number 
wounded; but the insurrection was at 
once suppressed. If the same fidelity 
and vigour had been generally exerted 



in France, the reign of blood would 
have been stifled in its cradla 

23. But nothing in these frightful 
days equalled the atrocities which were 
committed by the insurgent peasants 
upon the inmates of the ohateaus, which 
they sacked and burnt in the first tran- 
sports consequent on the taking of the 
Bastil& In the space of a few days 
sixty-seven chateaus in the districts 
Maconnais and Beaujolais alone were 
delivered over to the flames, and all 
the churches containing the tombs of 
the ancestors of the nobility were de- 
stroyed. InDauphin^, thirty-six shared 
the same fiite, and their whole inhabi- 
tants were burnt or massacred. In Bur- 
gundy several of the nobles strove to 
resist^ and, by arming their servants 
and a few faitnful retainers, succeeded 
in inflicting some severe losses on the 
insurgents; but the latter soon became 
so numerous that all attempts to with- 
stand them only aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the landowners, without avert- 
ing their fate. A forged proclamation 
of the king was spread, in which he was 
made to call on the people to rise and 
avenge themselves on the oppressors 
alike of the sovereign and themselvea. 
This at once stimulated revolt and dis- 
armed resistance. A body of six thou- 
sandarmedbrigands traversed the coun- 
try on both sides of the Saone, burning 
and destroying chateaus and churches 
indiscriminately; while French Flan- 
ders, Dauphin^ Alsace, and the Lyon- 
nais, were the prey of Bimilar dis- 
orders.* 

24. Nothing in this hideouscatalogue 
could exceed the cruelty exercised by 
the peasants in endeavouring to extort 
from the seigneurs their titie-deeda. As 

* ** It was in the Maoonnais and Beai^olais 
districts that the desolation of the ooontry 
presented the most frightftil aspect Twenty- 
two chateaus fell a prey to the flames* or to 
the rapacity oftheae 6000 brigands. Seigneurs; 
proprietors, farmers, pastors, churches, every- 
thing, bore the mark of thdr fiuious sacri- 
lege. The cultivators of the soil, threatened 
with Incendiarism, trembling lest they should 
see their houses reduced to ashes, feared to 
house their crops. This band of misoreants, 
emboldened by impunity, swelled with fear- 
ftil rapidity. They went to all the village^ 
sounded the bells, and compelled the men, 
i with a pistol at their throats, to march along 
I with them,"— Moniteur, 6 to 7 Aug. 1789, col. 2. 
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possession of the land for nothing was 
the real object of the movement, they 
were impressed with the idea, which 
often proved well founded, that if they 
could only discover and destroy these, 
no one could daim the lands and pro- 
perty, and they would enjoy their farms 
without disturbance. Incredible were 
the efforts they made, if they could not 
find the title-deeds in the chateaus, to 
torture the landowners and their fami- 
lies into a discovery of where they were. 
In Normandy, one of the seigneurs was 
placed on a blazing pile, to make him 
give up his deeds ; he was taken from 
it, witii his two hands burnt to the 
bone, without disclosing the secret. 
In Franche-Comt^, the axe was raised 
over the head of Madame de Batteville, 
to extort from her 'the same discovery, 
and a pitchfork held at the throat of 
the Princess de Listenay. Cruelties 
of the same sort were exiercised on Ma- 
dame de Tonnerre and many others — 
often without extracting, even by the 
dread of instant death, the desired dis- 
closure.* 

25. The National Assembly was well 
aware of the general prevalence of these 
horrors ; its own proceedings and pro- 
clamations contain official notice of l&eir 
extentf But they did nothing what- 
ever of an efficient character to repress 
theuL They issued, indeed, several 
proclamations against the disorders, 
and calling on the people to respect 

* "In the first moments of frenzy it was 
reckoned a crime to belong to the aristocracy, 
and sex even was no protection from the ftiry 
of the multitude. M. de Montesson was shot 
at Mans after being forced to witness the 
slaughter of his fistther-in-law. M. de Barras 
was cut in pieces before the eyes of his wife, 
then prnniant In Normandy, a seigneur 
suffering from paralysis was abandoned on a 
pile of burning wood, whence he was removed 
with scorched hands. In Franche-Comt^ 
Mad. de Batteville was compelled, with an 
axe held over her head, to give up her titles ; 
the Princess of Listenay was similarly con- 
strained, with a pitchfork at her throaty and 
her two daughters swooning at her feet. Ma- 
dame de Tonnerre and M. L'AUemand suf- 
fered the same Ikte. The Chevalier d'Ambly, 
dragged naked on a dimghill, beheld dancing 
aroimd him the demons who had torn out his 
hair and eyebrows. M. d'Ormenan and Ma* 
dame de Monteran were kept for three hours 
with a pistol at their throat^ vainly imploring 
death as a &vour ; and as they would not 
consent to surrender their titles, they were 



property ; but they maae no inquiries 
as to their authors — ^they instituted no 
prosecutions, punished no offenders. 
They even declined to interfei'e, though 
violently affected, when M Berthier flew 
to Versailles to implore their protection 
for M Foulon, his father-in-law, and 
adjured Lally Tollendal, by the love he 
had borne to the memory of his parent, 
to save his fother, now tottering on the 
edge of the tomb. Though they had 
now, by their direction of the national 
guard, the control of the whole armed 
force of France, they gave no orders 
tending to discharge the first duty of 
government — ^thatof protecting life and 
property. Thus their proclamations 
remained a dead letter ; and the people 
easily saw that they were not sincere 
in their professed desire to terminate 
the devastations, by the constant apo- 
logies which Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Sidyes, and the other popular orators, 
made for these excesses, as the natural 
and inevitable result of centuries of 
previous oppression. The real motives 
of their conduct are thus revealed by 
Dumont : ** Indeed they were so far 
committed in a contest with the crown 
and the aristocracy, that, instead of re- 
pining, they rejoiced in secret at atro- 
cities which seemed necessary to com- 
plete the intimidation of their adver- 
saries. They felt that they had put 
themselves in a situation where they 
must either fear the noblesse, or be 

dragged from their carriages and tossed into a 
pooP— 3f<m<fettr. 8 to 4 Aug. 1789, p. 188, coL i. 

t In their report on the disorders on 8d 
August 1789, the Assembly stated : «* Let- 
ters and memorials received fit)m aU the pro- 
vince* have proved, that property of every 
kind is evervwhere the prey of the most atro- 
cious plunders ; that tnrough the country 
the houses are burned, the convents des- 
troyed, and farms siven up to pillage ; im- 
posts, seignorial rights, all are annihilated ; 
the laws are without force, the magistrates 
without authority, and justice is uow but a 
phantom which it is vain to seek in the courts 
of law."— AfemoHo/ qfSd August 1789. 

*' The people have armed themselves with 
weapons of ail sorts ; attacked the neighbour- 
ing chateaus ; knowing no restraint when they 
think their ftiry merited, they have abandon- 
ed, and continue to abandon, themselves to the 
most frightful excesses ; they have burned and 
sacked the repositories of the seigneurs, and 
compelled them to renounce their rights ; 
they have destroyed chateaus and burned 
abbeys."— HM. Pari, de la Fraruse, iL 102. 
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feared by them. Tlius, for decency's 
sake, they blamed openly and applauded 
privately; they conferred praises on the 
constituted authorities, and in secret 
gave encouragement to license. The 
usual consequence of yiolent usurpa* 
tion is, to compel men to plunge deeper 
into the stream of reyolution, and com- 
mit the greater crimes, to save them- 
selves from the consequences of the 
lesser which they have already perpe- 
trated." 

26. It soon appeared what objects 
the revolutionists had in view in per- 
petrating or screening and palliating 
these excesses. They led at once to 
the general emigbation of thb no- 
BLBSSB — the cause of evils unnum- 
bered to their country and to them- 
selves, and which powerfully contri- 
buted to stamp its peculiar and fatal 
character on the French Revolution. 
The first emigration of the Royalist 
leaders began on the day when the 
king, having resolved^ on submission, 
repaired to Paris. The Count d' Artois, 
the Prince of Cond^, the Prinoeof Conti, 
the Marshal de Broglie, M. de Breteuil, 
and the whole obnoxious members of 
the ministry, seeing their plans of re- 
sistance overturned, and the anny ge- 
nerally in revolt^ set off seoretly from 
Versailles, and arrived safe at Brussels. 
With profoundaffliction thequeen bade 
adieu to her faithful friend Madame de 
Polignac, with the sad presentiment, 
which wa« too fatally reaUsed, that she 
IBhould never seelier more. The Prince 
of Bourbon and the Duke d'Enghien 
soon followed. Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XYIII., who inclined to liberal 
opinions, and was not exposed to the 
same danger, remained for some time 
longer with tiie king, but was at length 
likewise constrained to leave the coun- 
try. The Duke de Luxembourg, though 
a moderate adherent of the new opin- 
ions, and the Marshal de Carrier, the 
friend of Nedker, retired, the one into 
England, the other to Germany. M. 
d'Espr^m^nil, the former idol of the 
people, M. de Cazal^ and the Abb^ 
Mauiy, also witiidrew ; but they were 
airested in Picardy, and brought back 
to the Assembly, who placed them im- 
der the shield of its inviolability. 



27. Although, however, the emigra- 
tion of these leaders of the Royalist 
party was a very disastrous thin^ for 
France, by abandoning the sovereign 
without either counsels or support in 
the midst of a rebellious people, yet 
the great mass of the noblesse had not 
as yet left l^e country. It was the in- 
surrection of the peasants, the burning 
of the chateaus, and the frightful cruel- 
ties exercised on the nobles in so many 
of the provinces of France, which ren- 
dered emigration general It is not 
surprising that^ when the landed pro- 

grietors saw such numbers of country- 
ouses sacked and bumt,>and their un- 
happy inmates murdered or burnt alive, 
without any attempt being made by the 
National Assembly, the army, the na- 
tional guard, or the constituted autho- 
rities, either to defend them or to pun- 
ish their assassins, they should have 
given up thecausefor lost — and deemed 
that^ as in a shipwreck at sea, the only 
hope that remained vras to quit the 
vessel, and make, destitute of every- 
thing, for the nearest shore. But how- 
ever natural or unavoidable it might 
be, in the first moments of alarm at 
these infiEtmous cruelties, yet was the 
emigration of the noblesse, and, still 
more, their continued residence abroad 
when the disorders had in a great de- 
gree subsided, a great faulty a most ca- 
lamitous circumstance. It left the king 
destitute alike of moral and physical 
support^ and deprived the nation of aU 
leaders who could have taken advantage 
of the reaction in fiivour of order whidi 
ensued ere long, when the woeful conse- 
quences of democratic government had 
been practically experienced.^ 

28. The fiital effect of this^universal 
discouragement and general emigration 
of the noblesse was speedily felt in the 
measures of the Assembly ; and it soon 
appeared that if the people require an 
executive to retain them in their duty, 
the legislature stands not less in need 
of its protection to prevent it from being 
impelled to the destruction of the na- 
tional institutions. The dissolution of 
the royal authority was ere long fol- 
lowed by an unexampled proceeding on 
the part of the National Assembly. On 
the night of the 4th August, amidst 
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general consternation at the acoounts 
received from the provinces on the pre- 
ceding day, the Viscount de Noailles 
gave the signal for innovation, by pro- 
posing that the burden of taxes diould 
fall equtJly on all classes ; that the feu- 
dal rights should be declared liable to 
redemption, and personal servitude be 
simply abolished. The Duke d'Aiguil- 
lon, in an eloquent speech, seconded the 
proposed. This, though a great conces- 
sion, founded alike in justice and ex- 
pedience, was far from satisfying the 
popular party. A painful picture of the 
oppression of feudal rights was drawn, 
and the generosity of the nobles piqued 
to consent to their voluntary surrender. 
All parties began, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, to vie with each other in pro- 
posing the abolition of abuses; the con- 
tagion became universal; in a few hours 
the whole feudal rights were abandoned. 
The Duke de Chatelet proposed that 
the right of buying up tithes should be 
allowed, and that they should be com- 
muted into a payment in money ; the 
Bishop of Nancy, the general redemption 
of ecclesiastical property; the Bishop 
of Chartres, the suppression of the ex- 
clusive right of the chase. The more 
important rights of feudal jurisdiction 
in matters of crime, of the disposal of 
offices for gain, of pecuniary immuni- 
ties, of inequality of taxes, of plurality 
of benefices, of casual emolimient to the 
clergy, of annats to the court of Rome, 
were successively abandoned : finally, 
the incorporations and separate states 
sacrificed their privileges ; the Bretons, 
the Burgundians, the Languedocians, 
renoimced the rights which had with- 
stood the assaults of Richelieu and 
Louvois. All the monuments of free- 
dom which the patriotism of former 
times had erected were swept away, and 
the liberty established in its stead was 
founded on an imaginary and untried 
basis. 

29. On this occasion the most re- 
markable speech was that made by the 
Duke d* AiguiUon, whicli gives a picture 
of the views that dictated these immense 
and sudden concessions, and shows how 
lai^ge a share the horrors of which the 
country was at that moment the theatre 
bad in producing them. " There is no 



one," said he, "who must not groau 
over the scenes of horror which France 
at this moment exhibits. The effer- 
vescence of the people, who have con- 
quered freedom when guilty ministers 
sought to ravish it from them, has now 
become an obstacle to freedom, at a 
time when the views of government are 
again in harmony with the wishes of 
the nation. It is not merely the brigands 
who, with arms in their hands, wish to 
enrich themselves in the midst of the 
public calamities; in many provinces 
the entire mass of the peasantry have 
formed themselves into a league to de- 
stroy the chateaus, I'avage the lands, 
and, above all, get possession of the 
charter-chests where the feudal titles 
are deposited. They seek to shake off 
a yoke which for centuries has weighed 
upon them ; and we must admit that, 
though that insurrection is culpable, 
(what violent aggression is not so ? ) 
yet it finds much excuse in the vexa- 
tions which have produced it. The pro- 
prietors of fiefs, or of seignorial rights, 
it is true, have seldom themselves per- 
petrated the injustice of which their 
vassals complain, but their stewards 
and agents have done so ; and the un- 
happy labourer, subjected to the bar- 
barous yoke of the feudal laws which 
still subsist in France, groans imder the 
constraint of which he is the victiuL 
These rights, it must be admitted, are 
property, and all property is sacred; 
but they are burdensome to the people, 
and all are agreed as to the continual 
vexations wHch they produce. In this 
enlightened age, when a sound philoso- 
phy has resumed its empire — at this 
fortunate moment, when, united for the 
public good, and free from all personal 
interest, we are called upon to labour 
for the regeneration of the state — it 
appears to me that, before proceeding 
to the constiTiction of a constitution, so 
ardently desired by thenation, we should 
prove to all the citizens that our wish 
is even to anticipate their desires, and 
to establish, as quickly as possible, that 
equality of rights which should ever 
prevail among men, and can alone se- 
cure their liberty. I doubt not that the 
proprietors of fiefs, the lords of estates, 
"will be Uie first to agree to the renun^ 
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elation of their rights on reasonable in- 
demnity. They have already renounced 
their pecuniary exemptions ; we cannot 
expect them to renounce gratuitously 
their feudal rights — ^butwe may expect 
them to consent to the purchase of their 
seignorial rights by their yassala, at a 
price to be fixed on a moderate scale 
by the Assembly." 

'60. Such was tne enthusiasm produced 
by these words, and by the gptphic de- 
scriptions of feudal oppression which 
followed from succeeding orators, that 
the Assembly, who were in the excited 
state of an evening meeting, went on 
abandoning and voting away one right 
after another, till there seemed no end 
to their extravagance. "Every one," 
saysan eyewitness (Dumont),"ha8tened 
forward to lay a sacrifice on the altar 
of the country, by denuding himself or 
some one else. There was not a moment 
left for refiection; a sort of sentimental 
contagion carried away every heart 
That renunciation of all privileges — 
that sacrifice of all rights burdensome 
to the people — ^those multiplied aban- 
donments — had an air of magnanimity 
which made their consequences be en- 
tirely overlooked." To such a height 
did the enthusiasm arise, that the Arch- 
hishop of Paris deserved no small credit 
for having dexterously contrived to ter- 
minate the sitting by the proposal that a 
2^e Deum should be sung in the chapel 
of the king, in presence of his majesty 
and the Assembly, which was received 
•with universal acclamation. The arch- 
Ibishop concluded with a proposal that 
^he king should receive the title of 
'* Father of his people. Restorer of the 
Liberty of France;" and the sitting 
terminated at four in the morning amid 
imanimous acclamations, which lasted 
a quarter of an hour. 

31. Indescribable were the transports 
'which this memorable sitting awakened 
iin Paris, and throughout all France. 
" In a single night," said the Moniteur, 
" the whole fabric of feudal power has 
fallen to the ground, and the glori- 
ous edifice of general liberty emerged 
in its stead." It has been truly said, 
that this night changed the political 
condition of France. It delivered the 
land from feudal domination, the per- 



son from feudal dependence — Becxired 
the property of the poor from the ra- 
pacity of the rich — ^the fruits of in- 
dustry fr'om the extortion of idleness. 
By suppressing private jurisdictions, it 
paved the way for public justice ; by 
terminating the purchase of offices, it, 
in appearance at leasts seemed to lead 
to purity in the discharge of their du- 
ties. The career of industry, the sti- 
mulus of ambition, was thenceforward 
open to all the people ; and the odious 
distinctions of noble and rotuaier, patri- 
cian and base-bom, the relics of Gothic 
conquest^ were for ever destroyed. Had 
these changes been introduced with cau- 
tion, or had they gradually grown out of 
the altered condition of society, there 
can be no doubt that they would have 
been highly beneficial ; but coming, as 
they did, suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the kingdom, they produced the 
most disastrous consequences, and con- 
tributed, more than any other circum- 
stance, to spread abroad that settled 
contempt for antiquity, and total dis- 
regard of private right, which distin- 
guished the subsequent periods of the 
French Revolution. 

32. The whole ideas of men were sub- 
verted, when rights established for cen- 
turies, privileges maintained by succes- 
sive generations, and institutions held 
the most sacred, were at once abandon- 
ed. Nothing could be regarded as stable 
in society after such a shock; the chi- 
meras of every enthusiast, the dream of 
every visionary, seemed equally deserv- 
ing of attention with the sober conclu- 
sions of reason and observation, when 
all that former ages had done was swept 
away in the very commencement of im- 
provement. All that the eye had rested 
on as most stable, all that the mind had 
been accustomed to regard as most last- 
ing, disappeared before the first breath 
of innovation. " Nullo tribunorum cen- 
turionumve adhortante, sibi quisque 
dux et instigator; et prsedpuum pessi- 
morum incitamentum, quod boni mcere- 
bant"* The consequences of such a 

* '* Without any incitement from the tri- 
bunes or leaders, every one indulged in his 
own vagaries; and that greatest of excite- 
ments to the bad, the grief of the good, took 
place."— Tacitus, HUL f. 88. 
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step could not be other than fatal It 
opened the door to every species of ex- 
travagance, famished a precedent for 
every subsequent spoliation, and led im- 
mediately to that intense excitement^ 
amid which the most audacious and the 
least reasonable are sure of obtaining an 
ascendancy. The events accordingly, 
proved the justice of these principles. 
** The decrees' of the 4th August^" says 
Dumont^ " so far from putting, as was 
expected, a stop to the robbery and vio- 
lence that was going on, served only to 
make the people acquainted with their 
own strength, and to inspire them with 
a conviction that all their outrages 
against the nobility would pass with 
impunity. Nothing done through fear 
tueceedt in its object. Those whom you 
hope to disarm by concessions, are only 
led by them to still bolder attempts, and 
more extravagant demands." 

33. The consequences of this invasion 
of private right were soon apparent 
Three days fSter, the popular leaders 
maintained that it was not the power 
of redeeming, but the abolition of tithes,, 
which had been voted; and that all that 
the cleigy had a right to was a decent 
provision for their members. The 
church found an able but unexpected 
advocate in the Abb^ Sidyes. '* If it 
is yet possible," said he, " to awaken in 
your minds the love of justice, I would 
ask, not if it is expedient^ but if it is 
just, to despoil the church ? The tithe, 
whatever it may be in future, does not 
at present belong to you. If it is sup- 
pressed in the hand of the creditor, does 
it follow from this that it is extinguish- 
ed also in that of the debtor, and be- 
come your property ? You yourselveB 
have declared the tithe redeemable ; by 
so doing you have recognised its legal 
existence, and cannot now suppress it. 
The tithe does not belong to the owner 
of the soil He has neither purchased 
it, nor acquired it by inheritance. If 
you extinguish the tithes, you confer a 
gratuitous and uncalled-for present on 
the landed proprietor, who does nothing ; 
while you ruin the true proprietor, who 
instructs the people in return for that 
share of its fruits. You would be free, 
\nd you know not how to be just." 

84. Mirabeau supported the abolition 



of the tithes. He argued : ** The burden 
of supporting the public worship should 
be borne equally by all ; the state alone 
was the judge whether it should fall ex- 
clusively on the landed proprietors, or 
be made good by a general contribution 
of the citizens; it robs no one if it 
makes such a distribution of the bur- 
den as it deems most expedient ; and 
the oppressive weight of this impost on 
the sniall proprietors loudly called for 
its imposition on the state in general 
For this purpose the deigy should be 
paid by salaries. It is time, in the 
midst of a revolution which has brought 
forth such generous sentiments, that we 
should abjure the haughty pride which 
makes us disdain the word salaiy. I 
know but three ways of living in so- 
ciety : you muit be eidier a beggar, a rob- 
ber, or a stipendiary. The proprietor 
is nothing but the fi^t of stipendiaries. 
What we call property is nothing but 
a right to rent — ^that is, a certain pay- 
ment out of the land. The landowners 
are the stewards, the agents of the social 
body." The clergy had the generosity 
to intrust their intei*ests to the equity 
of the Assembly; the only return they 
met with was the suppression of tithes, 
under the condition that the state should 
fitly provide for religion and its minis- 
ters—an obligation which was solemnly 
committed to the French nation, but 
which was afterwards shamefully vio- 
lated, and in fact became perfectly illu- 
sory. Thus the first frrdt which the 
clergy deiived from their junction with 
the Tiers Etat was the annihilation of 
their property, and the reduction of 
themselves to beggary. In this there 
was nothing surprising; gratitude is 
unknown in public assembUes. When 
men vote away the property of others, 
they can expect no mercy for their own ; 
when the foundations of society are torn 
up, the first to be sacrificed are the lead- 
ers of the movement, or the most de- 
fenceless of its supporters. 

85. The clergy acted on this occasion 
with a noble disinterestedness worthy 
of their mission. The first in rank, the 
chief in station, the richest in posses- 
sions, were the foremost to make the 
sacrifice of worldly goods on the altar 
of their country. The Archbishop of 
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Aix first signed an unqualified renun- 
ciation- of his benefices; many of the 
richest bishops in France immediately 
followed his example. During more 
than an hour the signature of these re- 
nunciations continued, amidst a trans- 
port of applause from the Assembly 
and the galleries. When the sacrifice 
had terminated, Juign^, Archbishop of 
Paris, rose and said, in a voice pene- 
trated with emotion : " We surrender 
the ecclesiastical tithes into the hands 
of a just and generous nation. Let the 
gospel be preached : let the Divine wor- 
ship be celebrated with decency and 
dignity; let the churches be provided 
with virtuous and zealous pastors; let 
the poor be succoured — ^these are the 
objects to which we devote our tithes; 
these are the ends of our ministry and 
our cares." " Such," said the Cardinal 
de Rochefoucauld, ** is the wish of all 
the clergy; and they put their trust in 
the magnanimity of the nation." With 
such dignified and elevated sentiments 
did the church fall in France. 

36. Louis perceived in the clearest 
manner, amidBt this chaos of selfishness 
in some, enthusiasfai in others, and de- 
lusion in all, whither the current was 

)* " I am pleased with this noble and ffen- 
erouB conduct on the put of the two first 
orders in the state ; they have made great 
sacrifices for the general reconciliation, for 
their country, for their king. The sacrifice 
is beautiful, but I can only admire it. IshaU 
never eonuent to despoil mif clergp and my no- 
bleste. I shall not sanction decrees whidi 
decq;>oil them ; the French people might then 
accuse me of injustice or of weakness, Arch- 
bishop, you submit to the decrees of Provi- 
dence : 1 believe that I am doing so in not 
abandoning myself to this enthusiasm, which 
has got possession of all classes^ but which 
only passes through my mind. I shall do 
everything that apperUmis to me, to protect 
my clergy and my noblesse. If force com- 
pelled me to sanction, then I would yield ; 
but there would then be neither monarchy 
uor monarch in France. The times are dif- 
ficult I know that, archbishop ; and it is 
here we reqndre aid fh>m heaven. Let us 
implore it We will be heard. — ^Louu. Aug. 
12, 1789."— What a picture does this letter 
exhibit of the wisdom and fbresight of the 
monarch at this crisis, when all heads were 
reeling ; and how bitterly does it augment our 
regret at the unpatriotic and pusillanimous 
emigration of the noblesse, which left such a 
sovereign unarmed and helpless in the midst of 
his enemies 1— See Correnondanee InidUe de 
LoiTU XVI. i. 140 ; Hiit, Pari. ii. 248. 



tending; and, in a letter addressed to 
the Archbishop of Aries, he has left the 
clearest evidence, both of the sagacity 
of his perception and the strength, of 
his understanding.* But meanwhile 
the revolutionary party, seeing .their 
advantage, pursued their aggressions 
with unabated vigour; and the noblesse 
and clergy, panic-struck and disunited, 
and overwhelmed by a decided majority 
in the Assembly, were unable to oppose 
any effective resistance. In the evening 
sitting of the 11th August, the subject 
of the feudal rights, the game-laws, and 
the tithes, was resumed; and, after a 
warm debate, a decree was passed in 
such terms as abolished the first, partly 
on condition of an indemnity, partly 
without it; the second without anyin- 
denmity ; and the third absolutely with- 
out compensation in the case of secular 
or ecclesiastical bodies, and on the pro- 
mise of an indemnity in that of the 
parochial cleigy. This indenmity was 
never given. At the same time, all 
privileges of incorporations, boroughs, 
and provinces, were abolished, and aU 
Frenchmen declared eligible alike to 
all offices, civil and military, in the 
kingdonLf This decree was sanctioned 

t "Ist The National Assembly puts an 
end to the feudal system. It decrees that, 
in regard to dues and rights^ feudal as 
well as personal, those restmg upon mort- 
main, real or personal, or on individual obli- 
gation and its representatives, are abolished 
without indemnity; all the others are de- 
clared redeemable, and the price and mode 
of redemption will be fixed by the National 
Assembly. 

" 2d. The exclusive right of the chase and 
open warrens is in like manner abolished, 
and every proprietor has the right to destroy, 
or cause to be destroyed, every kind of game 
in his own property. 

"Sd. Tithes of all kinds, and the prices 
substituted for them, under whatever name 
known and collected, possessed by the regu- 
lar and meular bodies, Sy ben^leiariei, and all 
manner of bequeathed property held by the 
order of Malta, and other orders religious 
and military, except those which may have 
been surrendered to the laity by agreement, 
are aboU^ted ; it being borne in mind, to pro- 
vide in another wajf for the expenses of 
Divine worship, the support of the parochial 
clergy, the reuef of the poor, the repairing 
and reconstruction of churches^ and all 
other establishments which naturally be- 
long to this department"— J7<fto^ Parte' 
mentaire de la RMlutUm, ii. 259, 263 ; Ikarti^ 
11 Aug. 1780. 
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with great solemnity by tlie king on 
the 13th August. 

37. Those innovators in the Assem- 
bly who had joined with the popular 
pai*ty from a belief that in doing so lay 
their only chance of preserving the 
wreck of tiieir property, now perceived, 
with bitter regret^ the infatuation of 
the course they had pursued, and the 
hopelessness of any expectation that» 
by yielding to revolutionary demands, 
they would satisfy the people. The 
Bishop of Chartres, one of the popular 
bishops who had supported the union 
of orders, the vote by head, and the 
new constitution, was at this time 
visited by Dumont^ when he was dis- 
missing his domestics, selling his ef- 
fects, and leaving his house to discharge 
his debts. Witi^ tears in his eyes, the 
benevolent prelate deplored the infatu- 
ation which had led him to embrace 
the cause of the Tiers Etat, which vio- 
lated in its prosperity all the engage- 
ments contracted in its adversity. The 
Abb^ Si^yes, who had taken so decided 
a part in the early usurpations of the 
Assembly, was hissed and coughed 
down when he strove to resist this ini- 
quitous confiscation. Next day he gave 
vent to his spleen to Mirabeau, who 
answered, "My dear abb^, you have 
loosed the bull; do you expect he is 
not to make use of his horns ? " 

88. This first and great precedent of 
iniquity, the confiscation of the pro- 
pe^y of the church, was brought about 
by the selfish apathy, or secret wishes, 
of the great majorily of the laity. All 
classes felt that the financial difficulties 
of the state were nearly insurmountable, 
and all anticipated a sensible relief from 
any measure, how violent soever, which 
might lead to their extrication. It was 
the universal belief that this embar- 
rassment was the main cause of the 
public difficulties, and the secret hope 
that the property of the church would 
at once put an end to it, which was the 
real cause of this general and iniquitous 
coalition. All imagined that some in- 
terest must be sacrificed, and the church 
was pitched upon as at once the most 
wealthy and defenceless body in the 
state. But, like all other measures of 
spoliation, this great invasion of private 



right rapidly and fatally recoiled on the 
heads of those who engaged in it The 
ecclesiastical estates, it was soon found, 
in the hands of the revolutionaryagents, 
encumbered as they were with the debts 
of the clergy, yielded no profit, but wew 
rather a bimlen to the state. To render 
them available, the contraction of debt 
on their security became necessary; the 
temptation of relieving the public ne- 
cessities by such a step was irresistible 
to a public and irresponsible bo(fy, 
holding estates to the value of nearly 
two hundred millions sterling in their 
hands. Extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, it is a well-authenticated fact, 
that the expenses of managing the 
church property cost the nation at first 
£2,000,000 a-year more than it yielded, 
besides in a few years augmenting the 
public debt by £7,000,000. The reason 
was this : in the confdsion consequent 
on so great an act of spoliation, no ac- 
count of ecclesiastical domains could be 
obtained; and the leaders who had sanc- 
tioned so prodigious a robbery found it 
impossible, after its commission, to re- 
strain the peculation of their inferior 
agents. Hence ere long, as will appear 
in the sequel, arose the system of As- 
siGNATS, which speedily quadrupled the 
strength of the republican government, 
rendered irretrievable the march of the 
Revolution, and involved all classes in 
such inextricable difficulties as rapidly 
brought home to every interest in the 
state the spoliation which they had 
begun by inflicting on the weakest 

39. The abolition of the exclusive 
right of shooting and hunting was made 
the pretext for the most destructive 
disoniers throughout all Fi-ance. An 
immense crowd of ai*tisans and me- 
chanics issued from the towns, and, 
joining the rural population, spread 
themselves over the fields in search of 
game. The greatest violence was speed- 
ily committed by the armed and un- 
controllable multitude. No sort of re- 
gard was paid to the clause in the de- 
cree of the Assembly, that the right of 
the chase was given to each man on his 
own ground only. It was universally 
considered as conferring a general right 
to shoot over any ground whatever. 
Enclosures were struck down, woods 
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destroyed, houses broken open, robbery- 
perpetrated, under pretence of exercis- 
ing the newly regained rights of man. 
Meanwhile, the burning of the chateaus, 
and the plunder of the landed proprie- 
tors, continued without intermission; 
while the Assembly, instead of attempt- 
ing to check these disordei-s, issued a 
proclamation, in which they affected to 
consider them asthe work of aristocrats, 
who were desirous of bringing odium 
upon the Revolution. One of Qie most 
singular effects of the spirit of faction 
is the absurdities which it causes to be 
embraced by its votaries, and their ex- 
traordinary credulity in regard to every- 
thing which seems calculated to advance 
the interests of their party. The people 
of YersailleB already insulted and pelted 
the nobles and clergy at the gate of the 
Assembly, whom they stigmatised as 
Aristocratt — an epithet which after- 
wards became the prelude to certain 
destruction. It may readily be ima- 
gined what an effect this name had in 
influencing the minds of men, already 
sufficiently inflamed f]X)m other causes. 
" Epithets and nicknames/' said Napo- 
leon, " should never be despised : it 
is by such means that mankind are 
governed." 

40. But in the midst of these mingled 
transports and disorders, Paris was in 
the most deplorable state of distress, 
and the finances of the kingdom, from 
the general cessation in the payment 
of taxes, were rapidly approaching a 
state of complete insolvency. Even the 
columns of the Moniteur * openly an- 
nounced that the municipality was 
bankrupt, and the people starving. Nor 
was the public exchequer in a more 
flourishing condition. M. Necker, on 
7th August, di'ew the following dread- 
ful picture of the state of the king- 
dom and of the finances : " Tou are all 

* " I have spolcen of the capital, of the de- 
smir of ita ImiabitaiitB. The publication of 
this tnith may be dangeroua, and is unneces- 
sary. Prudence demands silence : and your 
penetration will readily perceive the mass 
of evil which a suspension of payments is 
bringinff on Paris at this moment What is 
weired against, or what can be weighed 
agamst, this first necessity, this first duty of 
coming to the rescue of expiring public credit 
and property?"— Difcour* deli.. D« Lally 
ToLLXNDALt Aug. 7, 1789; Moniteur^ p. 155. 



aware that property has been violated 
in the provinces ; l^at bands of incen- 
diaries have ravaged the houses ; that 
the forms of justice are disregarded, 
and replaced by violence and lists of 
proscription. Terror and alarm have 
spread universally, even where the 
bands of depredators have not pene- 
tittted ; licentiousness is unrestrained, 
law powerless, the tribunals idle ; deso- 
lation covers a part of France, terror 
the whole; commerce and industry are 
suspended, and even the asylums of 
religion afford no longer a refuge to the 
innocent Indigence or misfortune has 
not produced these evils. The season 
has been propitious, and at this time of 
the year uiould furnish employment to 
alL The beneficence of the king has 
been shown in every possible way ; the 
rich have never shared so large a por- 
tion of their wealth with the poor. No, 
gentlemen I It is the total subversion 
of the police, and of all reg^ular autho- 
rity, which has occasioned these evils. 
The royal revenues have been in great 
part abisorbed in the purchase of grain 
to feed the people. The payment of 
imposts and taxes of every sort has 
almost entirely ceased. The deficiency 
in the exchequer is enormoua So vast 
has this evil become that every one can 
judge of it — it is notorious to all the 
world. Let us then all unite to save 
the state, for matters have come to such 
a pass that nothing but the inmiediate 
and firm union of all men of property 
can preserve us from the most dreadful 
convulsions." 

41. It was not surprising that even 
the popular leader of the Tiers Etat 
made such a mournful exposition of the 
state of the nation, for matters had in 
reality reached sudi a height in Paris, 
and over all France, that they amount- 
ed almost to total anarchy. Everybody 
of men in the capital instantly entered 
on the exercise of their new and in- 
toxicating rights ; and the electors in- 
variably assumed the government of 
their representatives. One hundred and 
eighty delegates, nominated by the dis- 
tricts, usurped a legislative power in 
the metropolis ; but they were in their 
turn controlled by their constituents, 
who, without hesitation, annulled their 
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decrees when not suited to their incli- 
nations — ^and nothingwas agreeable but 
what flattered their ambition. The 
idea of ruling by commanding their de- 
legates speedily spread among the mul- 
titude, and was too delicious a one not 
to be everywhere well received. All 
those who were not legally vested with 
authority began to meet, and to give 
themselves importance by discussing 
public affairs ; the soldiers had debates 
at the Oratoire, the tailors at the Colon' 
nade, the hairdressers at the Champs 
Elys^es, the valets at the Louvra Sub- 
sequent ages might smile at such pro- 
ceedings, if woeful experience had not 
demonstrated howfatal they are in their 
consequences, and how rapidly the 
minds of the lower orders become in- 
toxicated by the enjoyment of powers 
which they are equally incapable of ex- 
ercising with discretion, or abandoning 
without national convulsion. 

42. Meanwhile the finances of the 
kingdom, the embarrassments of which 
had first occasioned the convocation of 
the States-General, were daily falling 
into a worse condition. The lower 
orders universally imagined that the 
Revolution was to liberate them from 
every species of impost; and, amidst 
the wreck of established authority, and 
the collision of self-constituted powers, 
they succeeded for sometime in realising 
their expectations. The collection of 
the revenue became everywhere diffi- 
cult, in many places impossible; and 
the universal diirtrust which followed a 
period of general agitation, occasioned 
a lamentable deficiency in the excise 
and customs. The public revenue of 
1790 was above one-third less than that 
of 1789; in many places the taxes had 
almost wholly disappeai*ed ; payment of 
the salt-tax, the most considerable of 
the indirect imposts, was everywhere 
refused; and the boafited credit of a re- 
volutionaiy government was soon found 
to amoimt to nothing. Alarmed at a 
deficiency which he had no means of 
supplying, M. Necker made a full and 
candid statement of the finances to the 
Assembly, and concluded by demand- 
ing a loan of 30,000,000 of francs. The 
falling off in the revenue was above 
200,000,000francs, or£8,000,000 yearly. 



The Assembly in vain endeavoured to 
negotiate such an advance. Terror at 
the unsettled state of the kingdom, un- 
certainty with regard to the future, 
prevented any of the capitalists from 
comihg forward. 

48. In the midst of these alarms and 
anxieties, the Assembly were occupied 
with their gi*eat task, the composition 
of a succinct statement of rights, which 
was soon drawn up under the name of 
the Rights of Man. This famous com- 
position, which was solemnly adopted 
by them on the 18th August, amidst 
much obvious and important truth, 
contains a most dangerous mixture of 
error, which, if not duly chastened by 
the lessons of experience and the ob- 
servation of history, is calculated to 
convulse society. It declares the ori- 
ginal equality of mankind; that the 
ends of the social union are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance to 
oppression ; that sovereignty resides in 
the nation, and all power emanates from 
them ; that freedom consists in doing 
everything which does not injure an- 
other ; that law is the expression of the 
general will; that public burdens should 
be borne by all the members of the state 
in proportion to their fortunes ; that the 
elective franchise should be extended to 
sJlf and that the exercise of natural 
rights has no other limit but their in- 
terference with the rights of others. In 
these positions, considered abstractly, 
there is much in which every reasonable 
mind must acquiesce ; but the promul- 
gation of the agreeable but perilous 
principles of sovereignty residing in the 
people, of the natui^ equality of man- 
kind, and of the extension of the elec- 
tive franchise to eveiy citizen, only 
proves how ignorant the legislators of 
that period were of the real character of 
the human mind, and how little aware 
of that inherent depravity in human 
nature, to which so many of themselves 
ere long became victims. 

44. It is a curious and instructive 
circumstance, illustrative of the ten- 
dency of revolutionary excitement to 
deprive the representatives of the people 
of anything approaching to freedom of 
deliberation, that the authors of this 
celebrated declaration were, at the time 
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they wrote it, fully aware of the absur- 
dity and peril of many of its parts. Du- 
mont, its principal composer, has justly 
Baked, " Are men all equal ? Where is 
the equality? Is it in virtue, talents, 
fortune, industry, situation ? Are they 
free by nature ? So far from it, they are 
bom in a state of complete dependence 
on others, from which they are long of 
being emancipated." Mirabeau himself 
was so sensible of the absurdity of lay- 
ing down any code of rights anterior to 
the formation of the constitution, that 
he laboured to induce the Assembly to 
postpone it till that was accomplished; 
observing, that "any enunciation of 
right at that time would be but an al- 
manac for a year." But it was too late ; 
the people would admit of no delay; and 
the deputies, afraid of losing their popu- 
larity, published the famous declaration, 
inwardly execrating the work of their 
own hands — a step so perilous, that, as 
its author himself admits, it was like 
placing a powder-magazine under an 
edifice, which the first spark of fire 
would blow into the air. 

45. The great question which next 
occupied the Assembly was the forma- 
tion of a constitution ; and the discus- 
sions regarding it kept the public mind 
in a state of incessant agitation during 
the whole of August and September. 
The committee to which it was referred 
to report on the subject^ recommended 
that it should include the inviolability 
of the king^s person, the permanence of 
the legislative body, and a single cham- 
ber for the legislature. This important 
question, upon which the future pro- 
gress of the^ Revolution hinged, was 
warmly discussed in the dubs of the 
capital, and tbe most vehement threats 
were held out to those of the Assembly 
who were suspected of leaning to the 
aristocratic side. On the one hand it 
was argued that the veiy idea of an as- 
sembly composed of hereditary legisla- 
tors was absurd in a free country; that 
if it united itself to the throne, it be- 
came dangerous to freedom — if to the 
people, subversive of tranquillity; that 
it would operate as a perpetual bar to 
improvement, and, by constantly op- 
posing reasonable changes, maintain a 
continual discord between the higher 



and lower orders; and that the only 
way to prevent these evils was to blend 
the whole legislature into one body, and 
temper the energy of popular ambition 
by the firmness of aristocratic resist- 
ance. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained that the constitution of society 
in all the European states necessarily 
implied a separate body of nobles and 
commons ; that the turbulent spirit of 
the one was fully counteracted by the 
conservative tendency of the other; 
that a monarchy could not subsist with- 
out an upper house to support the 
throne ; that the English constitution 
afibrded decisive evidence of the happy 
effects of such a separation ; that the 
best consequences had been found to 
follow the discussion of public mat- 
ters in separate assemblies, and many 
fatal resolutions prevented, by allowing 
time for consideration between their 
deliberations : and that it was a mere 
mockeryto pretend that these restraints 
could take place, if the legislature was 
all contained in one chamber, when the 
nobles would be immediately outnum- 
bered, and the whole rights of the mo- 
narchy might be voted away in a single 
sitting. Unfortunatelyfor France, these 
arguments did not prevail, and a single 
chamber was voted in the Assembly.* 
46. The discussions on the constitu- 
tion first brought prominently forward 
the laxity of opinion on all subjects 
connected with religion, by which the 
great majority of tiie Assembly were 
actuated, and their evident anxiety to 
abolish a national faith altogether, and 
leave every man to believe or not to 
believe, to worship or not to worship, 
as it suited his fancv, his passions, or 
his convenience. When the article of 
the constitution relative to public wor- 
ship came on for discussion, it was pro- 
posed to insert this amendment : ** As 
laws cannot reach secret delinquenciesi, 
it is religion alone which can coerce 
them. It is therefore essential and in- 
dispensable for the good order of so- 
ciety that religion should be maintained 
and respected." Mirabeau immediately 
rose: "Are you disposed, in permitting 

* It was carried by a majority of 499 to 89. 
No less than 122 members remained away. 
intimidated by the threats of tiie populace. 
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worship, to make religion a matter of 
accident ? Every one will choose a re- 
ligion according to his passions. The 
Turkish religion will be that of young 
people; the Jewish that of usurers; 
all women incline in secret to that of 
Buddha. We are told man does not 
bring religion into society. Such a 
system is very strange. What feelings 
arise in every bosom on contemplating 
nature, or raising one's eyes to heaven? 
What is the first sentiment of any one 
who in solitude meets his feUow-orea- 
ture ? Is it not to fall on their knees 
together, and to offer to the Creator 
their homage? You may forbid a 
worship which interferes with public 
decency or morals, but you cannot go 
farther." '' Religion?" said Talleyrand; 
" yes, but what religion ? Do you mean 
all religions, or any religion ? It is very 
well to say religion and morality are to 
be respected ; but come a little nearer : 
what religion do you mean ? The only 
way is to let every man choose his 
own." " A worship," said Rabaud de 
St Etienne, '* is a dogma ; a dogma de- 
pends on an opinion; an opinion on 
free-wilL You attack freedom if you 
constrain a man to adopt a worwip 
other than what he inclines to. Error 
is not a crime ; and the state has no 
concern but with crimes." It was at 
length imanimously agreed, "that no 
one should be disquieted for his opi- 
nions, provided their manifestation does 
not disturb the order established by the 
law." 

47. A few days after, the parties in 
the Assembly definitively took their 
places, and obtained, from that circum- 
stance, denominations which have sur- 
vived all the changes of the Revolution. 
The supporters of the church and the 
throne ranged themselves on the right 
hand of the president's chair ; the libe- 
rals and revolutionists took their place 
on the left. These places have been 
kept by the opposite parties ever since 
that time, insomuch that the *' C6U 
gawike** is still a watchword universally 
known to denominate the innovating 
party, and the " C6t6 droit " signifies 
that body which adheres to conserva- 
tive and monarchical opinions. The 
C6t^ droit at first applied to their ad- 



versaries the epithet " Coin du Palaia 
MoycU,** from the influence which the 
clubs of that focus of sedition had over 
its movements ; but this and all other 
sobriquets were soon mei^ged in the 
general names of Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, who, under the Convention, ac- 
quired an immortal celebrity. 

48. The proceedings of the Assembly 
in the formation of this constitution 
were so precipitate, that, in the eyes 
of the few reasonable men left in the 
commonwealth, they prognosticated no- 
thing but ruin to the country. Medi- 
tation and thought there passed for 
nothing; every one seemed only desir- 
ous to gratify his own vanity by anti- 
cipating the notions of his rivals; every- 
thing was done at the sword's point, 
as in a place taken by assault ; every 
change pressed on at fuU gallop. No 
interval was allowed for reflection, no 
breathing-time given to the passions. 
After having demolished everything, 
they resolved to reconstruct the whole 
social edifice with the same breathless 
rapidity ; and so extravagant was the 
opinion of the Assembly as to its own 
powers, that it would willingly have 
charged itself with the formation of 
constitutions for all nations. In these 
monstrous pretensions and ruinous in- 
novations is to be foimd the remote 
but certain cause of all the blood and 
horrors of the Revolution.* 

* The particulara of this oonstitution, which 
was soon sw^t away amidst the violence and 
insanity of suraequent times, are too compli- 
cated and prolix to be susceptible of enume- 
ration in general histoiy ; but one vital part 
of tiid ikbric is deserving of especial attention. 
By a flmdamental article, France was divided 
into 83 departments : the primary assemblies, 
8000 in number, which were to be convoked 
every two years to elect the legislature, con- 
sisted of 6,000,000 citizens : in addition to 
this, there were established 48,000 municipal 
assemblies, composed of 900,000 citizens : 547 
district assemblies, and 88 departmental as- 
semblies, for the management of the local 
concerns of the provinces. But the most 
dangerous part of this highly democratic con- 
stitution remained behind. Each of the pri- 
mary assemblies named an elector for every 
hundred dtizens, who constituted 83 as- 
semblies of 600 persons each, making in ^1 
60,000 for the whole kingdom, who remained 
permanetUlpia possession of their functions for 
the two years that the legislature sat These 
83 assemblies were invested with powers so 
considerable that thoy almost amounted to 
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49. The question of the Teto, or of 
the royal sanction being required to 
Talidate the acts of the legislature, was 
next brought under discussion, and ex- 
cited still more violent passions. One 
would have thought, from the anxiety 
manifested on the subject^ that the 
wholei liberty of France depended on 
its decision, and that the concession of 
this right to the throne would be sufSi- 
cient to restore the ancient regime. The 
multitude, ever goyemed bywords, ima- 
gined that the Assembly, which had done 
so much, would be left entirely at the 
mercy of the king if this power were 
conceded, and that any privilege left 
to the court would soon become an 
anti-revolutionary engine. This was 
the first question since the Revolution 
in which the people took a vivid inte- 
rest) and it may easily be conceived 
how extravagant were their ideas on 
the subject. They imagined that the 
veto was a monster which would devour 
all the powers they had acquired, and 
deliver them over, bound hand and 
foot, to the despotism of the throne. 
Those who supported the veto were 
instantly stigmatised as inclining to 
every species of tyranny. Many, with- 
out understanding even so much as 
that, imagined that it was a tax which 
it was necessary to abolish, or an enemy 
who should be hanged ; and they loudly 
demanded that he should be suspended 
on the lamp-post. Others, better in- 
formed, asked, "Should tiie veto be 
vested in a single individual, or twenty- 
five millions of men ?" The clubs of 
the Palais Royal took the most violent 
measures, and incessantly besieged the 

the establishment of so manv separate repub- 
lics in one great federal union. They nomi- 
nated, to the exclusion of the king, the whole 
local authorities, including the bishops and 
clergy, the judges, both supreme and inferior, 
the magistrates and functionaries of every 
description. They constituted, in short, a 
permanent political union, legally established 
in every department, elected by universal 
suf&^e, and wielding within that depart- 
ment nearly the whole influence and autho- 
rity of government. The Legislative Assem- 
bly, which succeeded the Constituent, was 
chosen under this constitution, and when the 
nation had become habituated to the exer- 
cise of these powers. —Calonne, 860, 361, and 
CoMt. 1789, § 17; Histoire Parkmentaire, iii. 
41, 56. 



Assembly with menacing deputations ; 
eflforts were made to array the munici- 
pality in insurrection ; and the multi- 
tude, armed since the 14th of July, 
began to give symptoms of revolt. 
Alarmed by such dangerous signs,* the 
ministry recommended concession to 
the king, and he himself preferred a 
conditional to an absolute vote. The 
Assembly, by a majority of two to one,* 
decreed that the king should have a 
veto, but that his power to decline sanc- 
tioning any legislative measure should 
not extend beyond two successive legis- 
latures. 

50. On this occasion Mirabeau sup- 
ported the crown, and argued strenu- 
ously in favour of the absolute veto. 
'' Let us not," said he, '' arm the sove- 
reign against the legislature, by allowing 
a moment to exist in which he may be- 
come its involuntary instrument. The 
nation will find more real security in 
laws consented to by its chief, than in 
the revolution which would follow the 
loss of his power. When we have placed 
the crown in the hands of a particular 
family, it is in the last degree impru- 
dent to awaken their alanns, by sub- 
jecting them to a control which they 
cannot resist; and the apprehensions 
of the depositary of the whole forces of 
the monarchy cannot be contemplated 
without the most seriousalarm. I would 
rather live in Constantinople than in 
France, if laws eould be made vitkovt 
the royal sanction" — ^words of striking 
and prophetic import, which were then 
ill understood or angrily interpreted, 
but which were recollected with bitter 
and unavailing regret when the course 
of events had proved their truth, and 
the most vehement of their revilers had 
perished from their neglect Mounier 
and Lally Tollendal on this occasion, 
though members of the committee ap- 
pointed to frame the constitution, were 
the leaders of the party who contended 
for the division of the chambers, the 
absolute veto, and the formation of the 
constitution on the model of that of 
England. They even contended for it 
after the king had, by Necker^s advice, 
agreed to yield the point. After the 
vote was passed, they were so much 
* By a mt^ority of 613 to 325. 
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disconcerted that they withdrew from 
the committee on the constitution, and 
shortly after left the Assembly. 

51. It is a remarkable fact, smgularly 
illustratiye of the rapid progress of re- 
volutionary ideas, when the fever of 
innovation has once seized upon men's 
minds, that, in all the instructions of 
the electors to the deputies, without 
exception, the absolute veto, as well as 
personal inviolability, had been con- 
ceded to the sovereign. A few weeks 
of agitation — the revolt of the 14th 
July — the Tennis-court oath — had 
overturned all these sober resolutions, 
and the crown was compelled to re- 
cede from a privilege which had been 
unanimously agreed to by the whole 
kingdom. The instructions in the ca- 
hiers, indeed, were most express against 
almost all the illegal acts and usurpa- 
tions of the Assembly. They almost 
invariably secured to the sovereign all 
the essential prerogatives of the mon- 
archy. They unanimously prescribed 
a monarchical government for France ; 
that all laws should require the king's 
sanction to their validity; thatheshould 
have the unrestrained right of making 
peace or war, and appointing the judges ; 
that private property should be invio- 
late ; * and, by a great majority, that 
the rights, estates, and privileges of the 
clergy should be maintained. The new 
constitution, the abolition of the abso- 
lute veto, the spoliation of the church, 
already violated these instructions in 
their most essential particulars : yet 
not a voice was raised in France to 
protest against these monstrous and 
unauthorised stretches of power on thje 
part of the popular representatives. So 
intoxicating is the possession of power 
to mankind, and so littie are they 
qualified to bear its seduction, even 
when the measures to which it leads 
are most opposed to preconceived ideas, 

* So strongly was this principle expressed 
in all the c^ers that the Assembly, by act 
17 of the constitution of 6th October 1789, 
sanctioned it by a special clause in these 
terms: "Property of every sort being a 
sacred and inviolable right, no one can be 
deprived of it but on the ground of public ne- 
cessity, legally established and evidently re- 
quiring it, and on the condition of a fUll and 
ample indemnity.'*— Con^t 1789, act 17; Ca- 
LOJfNiC 215. 



or most at variance with settled resolu- 
tions. 

52. But, in the midst of these pro* 
jects of political reconstruction, the dis- 
tress of Paris and of the kingdom was 
daily increasing, and matters, by the 
middle of September, had come to such 
a pass, from the effects of the insurrec- 
tion of 14th July, that it was ali*eady 
apparent that a second popular out- 
break was approaching. The usual ef- 
fects of a revolution were experienced 
— an unavoidable and most alarming 
increase in the public expenditure, ac- 
companied by a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the income. The exchequer, 
the city of Paris, all the public bodies, 
were on the verge of bankruptcy ; and 
while the increasing, and now appalling 
misery of the workmg classes, rendered 
an immediate expenditure of money 
indispensable, the prevalent confusion 
had entirely stopped the collection of 
the revenue, and general insecurity kept 
the now trembling capitalists aloof from 
all advances of money by them. Specie 
had disappeared from circulation ; dis- 
trust was uniyersal, credit annihilated. 
The days were past when, on the re- 
turn of Necker to power, the funds rose 
thirty per cent in a day ; the reality of 
revolution had dispelled all its illusions. 
The loan of 30,000,000 fraiics, voted by 
the Assembly to assist the government, 
had proved entirely nugatory, for no 
one would advance money : a second 
loan of 80,000,000, at a much higher 
rate of interest, since attempted, had 
met with littie better success. At the 
same time, not only were the forced 
purchases of grain by government, and 
their sale at a reduced price, imavoid- 
ably increasing, but a large body of 
workmen, thrown out of employment, 
were maintained at the public expense, 
for whose support not less than 12,000 
francs, or about £500, was daily issued 
from the treasury in Paris alone. The 
king and queen had sent the whole of 
their plate to be melted down at the 
mint, but this proved an inadequate 
supply for the public necessities, and 
assuaged but for a short time the mi- 
series of the poor. Finding these pro- 
jects ineffectual, the minister had the 
boldness to propose a contribution of 
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a fourth of the income of each indivi- 
dual, and did not disguise that there 
was no other altemative, and that the 
rejection of the measure would lead to 
a stoppage of the pay of the army, and 
of the interest of the public debt 

53. Necker, in this debate, drew a 
graphic and memorable picture of the 
state of bankruptcy to which a success- 
ful and almost bloodless revolution had, 
in two months, reduced the finances of 
so great and flourishing a kingdom. 
"The finances," said he ''are daily 
falling into a worse condition. Since 
August last every species of credit has 
disappeared. During the same time 
every imaginable difficulty has accu- 
mulated round the sinking exchequer. 
The lessened supply of grain, the neces- 
sity of making purchases of food at the 
royal expense in foreign countries, have 
gone fax to diminish the circulation. 
Distrust has augmented with fearful 
rapidity, and poHtical events have car- 
ried to ihe utmost point the contrac- 
tion of the currency. Money has dis- 
appeared; every one is hoarding. For 
a brief period I indulged the hope that 
the loan of 30,000,000francs might suc- 
ceed; but my expectations were disap- 
pointed. I next flattered myself that 
the second loan, at an advanced rate 
of interest^ woidd be more successful ; 
but here, too, lenders have come in so 
slowly that it has become indispen- 
sable to have recourse to some extra- 
ordinary resources. Alarm is contin- 
ually increasing ; distress is imiversal ; 
the demands on the treasury iacrease, 
its receipts disappear. The discoimt- 
ing office (Caisse d'Escompte) is labour' 
ing under the utmost difficulties ; the 
distress of the royal treasury is at its 
height ; it has become such that it is 
no longer possible to conceal it imder 
the veU of m3rBtery. The king prefers 
making a fiiU disclosure ; he and the 
queen have sent their whole plate to 
be melted down ; the ministers have 
all followed their example ; but it is 
not an extraordinary supply of 900,000 
francs (£36,000), thus obtained, which 
will reUeve the public distress. The 
pay of the troops, the interest due to 
the public creditors, the service of the 
ooiut, will all be stopped, if an immedi- 



ate and eflectual supply is not obtained 
for the public exchequer." 

54. This project^ like all proposals 
for taxation in a popular body, was 
coldly received in the National As- 
sembly; and it was strongly insisted 
by the democratic orators that no con- 
tributions were necessary, as the funds 
of the church, after providing for the 
whole ecclesiastical establishments and 
the wants of the colleges and the poor, 
would vieldadear surplusof 60,000,000 
francs (£2,400,000) yearly, which might 
be applied to the public service. To 
the surprise of all, however, Mirabeau, 
in a speech of unequalled power, sup- 
ported it. "Two centuries of depre- 
dation and abuser," said he, " have cre- 
ated tlie gulf in which the kingdom is 
in peril of being lost It must be filled 
up : take the list of the French pro- 
prietors, choose among them those 
whose fortune is adequate to supply 
the deficiency; let two thousand be 
sacrificed to tiie good of the whole. 
You recoil at the barbarous proposal ; 
alas t do you not see that if you pro- 
claim a bankruptcy, or, what is the 
same thing, refaae this impost^ you 
commit an action not less unjust, and 
still more destructive? Do you be- 
lieve l^at the millions of men who will 
instantly be ruined by such a step, ox 
by its necessary consequences, will al- 
low you to enjoy the fruits of your 
viUany? that, starving for food, they 
will sufier ^ou to indulge in your de- 
testable eigoyments ? Shall we be the 
first to give to the world the example 
of an assembled people being wantuig 
in public fiedth? Shall the first apostlea 
of freedom sully their hands by an ac- 
tion which win surpass in tvurpitude 
those of the most corrupt govern- 
ments? The other day, on occasion 
of a ridiculous movement in the Palais 
Royal, they exclaimed, ' Catiline is at 
the gates of Rome, and you deliberate ! ' 
With truth may it be said now. Hideous 
bankruptcy is there; it threatens to 
consume yourselves, your honours, and 
your fortunes; and you deliberate!" 
Carried away by this reasoning^ the 
Assembly voted the supply ; but the 
relief to the treasury was inoonaider^ 
able, for the distracted state of the 
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kingdom prevented the decree from be- 
ing carried into execution. 

55. Butwbile the ABsembly was occu- 
pied witih these discussions, a still more 
pressing evil b^gan to be felt in the 
capital Famine, the natural conse- 
quence of the public convulsions — ^want 
of employment, the inevitable result of 
the suspension of credit— pressed se- 
verely upon the labouring daisses. Mobs 
became frequent' in the streets; the 
bakers' shops were surrounded by cla- 
morous multitudes demanding food. 
The most extravagant reports were cir- 
culated by the press, and greedily swal- 
lowed by the populace, in regard to the 
causes of the distress. It was the aris- 
tocrats who caused the com to be cut 
green ; they paid the bakers to suspend 
their labours ; they turned aside com- 
merce ; they threw the grain into the 
river; in a word, there was no absur- 
dity or falsehood which was not impli- 
citly believed. The cry soon became 
universal, that the measures of the 
court were the cause of the public suf- 
fering, and that the only way to provide 
for the subsistence of tike people was to 
secure the person of the king. An at- 
tack upon the palace was openly dis- 
cussed in the dubs, and recommended 
byliie orators of the Palais Royal; while 
the agitated stato of the public mind, 
and the number of unemployedartisans 
who filled the streets, rendered it but 
too probable that these threats would 
speedily be carried into execution. 
Alarmed at these dangers, the court 
deemed it indispensable to provide for 
its own security, which hitherto had 
depended entirely on the fidelity of 
four hundred of the Qardes du Corps, 
who remained on guard at the palace. 
For this purpose, tibe regiment of Flan- 
ders and some squadrons of horse were 
brought to Versailles. The arrival of 
these troops renewed the alarm of the 
people ; the king, at the head of fifteen 
himdred soldiers, was supposed to be 
ready to fall upon the insurgent capital, 
containing a hundred thousand armed 
men. And it was alleged, with more 
probability, by the better informed, that 
the design of the court was to retire, 
with such of the troops as remained 
faithful, to Metz, where the Marquis de 

VOL. L 



BouiU^, at the head of his army, was to 
join them, and there declare the States- 
Qeneral rebellious, and revert to the 
royal declaration of the 23d June. 

56. The Orleans conspirators, with 
Mirabeau at their head, took immediate 
advantage of this agitation to attempt 
bringing to maturity their long-cher- 
ished design of supplanting, by the 
younger, the elder branch of the house 
of Boui'bon. The partisans of this am- 
bitious and wicked, but irresolute prince, 
had important purposes in view in fo- 
menting this burst of popular fury, and 
directing it against the royal family at 
Versailles. Their object was to pro- 
duce such consternation at the court as 
would induce the king and all the royal 
family to follow the example of the 
Coimt d' Artois, and leave the kingdom. 
The moment this took place, they in- 
tended to declare the throne vacant, 
and offer it,'with the title of lieutenant- 
general, to the Duke of Orleans. But 
the firmness of the king and his bro- 
ther, afterwards Louis ^riIL,who saw 
through the design, caused the plot to 
fail; and the multitude, who were to 
be the instrumente in producing the 
alarm, but could not^ of course, be let 
into the secret^ rendered it totally abor- 
tive, by insisting, at the dose of the 
tumult^ that the king and royal family 
should be brought to Paris — ^the event 
of all others wnich the Orleans party 
most ardently desired to avoid. So lit- 
tle anxious were they to conceal their 
schemes, that Mirabeau spoke openly 
of them in public^ and even warned 
some of his Mends at Versailles not to 
be alarmed when the storm burst there, 
for it would roll over their heads.* 

57. The ministersof Louis were warned 

.* On the 24ih September Mirabeau said to 
Blaizot, the librarian of the courts ''Hvfriend, 
I foresee great misfortunes here within ten or 
twelve di^ But let not any honeet man, or 
any of those resembling Blaisot, be alarmed : 
the storm will not burst upon them;" and 
about the same time he said, "Whatsiffnifles, 
after all, to the public weal a Lonis X vL or a 
Louis XVII. r Do you wish that this puppet 
shouldruleusforever?" Andto Mr Jefferson, 
the American minister, he said, " Let none 
flatter themselves to obtain liberty, without 
effecting a revolution in the very heart cf the 
talons. The gangrene is there : it mast bo 
eradicated at any cost. "—Pbudhommis, Crimes 
de la Revolution, U. 162. 
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by their friends in Paris of the designs 
which were in agitation, and a royal 
C3iincil was in consequence held at the 
hotel of M. Malouet on the 15th Sep- 
tember, in which the project of the Or- 
leans conspirators was disclosed, and it 
was proposed that, to defeat it, the king 
shomd transfer the court to Tours, 
where they would be beyond the reach 
of the mobs of Paris, and where they 
had reason to believe they would be 
followed by a majority of the Assembly. 
After much deliberation, it was agreed 
to recommend this to the king; but 
Louis could not be brought to agree to 
it,* although he acquiesced in tiie ne- 
cessity of doing something to put the 
Assemblyandhunselfina state of safety. 
But nothing definitive was arranged; 
and, meanwhile, the Orleans conspira- 
tors, to inflame the populace, spread 
abroad the report of the discovery of a 
conspiracy for the flight of the king and 
the overthrow of the Assembly, which 
speedily appeared in the columns of the 
Moniteur and difiused universal con- 
6temation.t At the same time, a let- 
ter, imprudently written by the Coimt 
d*Estaign, commander of uie national 
guard of Versailles, to the queen, warn- 
ing her of the danger of such a project^ 
and requesting an audience, which ap- 
peared in the same journal, augmented 
the general alarm. 

58. The minds of the populace were 
in the highest state of excitement from 
these causes, when an accidental inci- 
dent fired the train. A public dinner, 
according to an old custom in theFrench 
army, was given upon their arrival, by 
the Gardes du Corps, to the officers of 
the regiment of Manders, and of the 
urban guard of Versailles. The banquet 

• " • It Is doubtfta.» said he, * whether my 
removal would place me in safety, and it is 
imqueetionable that it would be the signal for 
a war, eausing torrents of blood to flow.'" — 
you lU JLlloubt, Sept 14, 1789; Labauhxl 
iii47fi. 

t *' It was resolved aoain to besiege Paris 
and Versailles, to dissolve the Assembly by 
force of arms, to stir up civil war throughout 
the empire, to extinguish in flunes the con- 
stituUon, the rights of man, and the very 
name of country and dtiucen. The town of 
Hetz was chosen for the scene of the enter- 
prise and the centre of operations."— Jfonl- 
teur, 28th Sept 1789, p. 261. 



was held in the saloon of the opera, 
while the boxes were filled with illus- 
trious spectators, and all the rank and 
elegance which still adhered totheoourt 
graced the assembly with their presence. 
The enthusiasm of the moment — ^the 
recollections of the spot, formerly the 
scene of all the splendour of Versailles 
— the influence of assembled beauty — 
all conspired to awaken the chivalrous 
feelings of the military. The health of 
the king was drunk with enthusiasm, 
and the wish loudly expressed that the 
royal family would show themselves to 
their devoted defenders. The officen 
of the Swiss and of some other regi- 
mentswere admitted to the repast ; and 
the king, who had just returned from 
hunting, yielding to the solicitations of 
theDuke of Luxembourg, appeared, at- 
tended by the queen, the dauphin, and 
Madame Elizabeth. At this sight the 
hall resoimded with acclamations, and 
the monarch, unused to the expression 
of sincere attachment, was melted into 
tears. After the royal family retired, 
the musicians of the court struck up 
the pathetic and well-known air, " Oh, 
Richard ! oh, my king I the world aban- 
dons thee 1 " At these soimds the trans- 
ports of the moment overcame all re- 
straint ; the officers drew their swords 
and scaled the boxes, where they were 
received with enthusiasm by the ladies 
of the court, and decorated with white 
cockades by fair hands trembling with 
agitation. 

59. Accounts of this banquet were 
speedily spread through Paris, magni- 
fied by credulity, and distorted by mar 
lignant ambition. It was universally 
credited the following morning at Um 
Palais Royal, in the clubs and market- 
places, that the dragoons had sharpen- 
ed their sabres, trampled under foot the 
tricolor cockade, and sworn to exter- 
minate the Assembly and the people of 
Paris. The influence of the ladies of 
the court, and the distribution of the 
white or black cockades, was represent- 
ed as particularly alanning by those 
who had employed the seductions ol 
the Palais Royal to corrupt the alle- 
giance of the French Guards. Symp- 
toms of insurrection speedily manifest- 
ed themselves ; the crowds oontinned 
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to accumulate in the streets in an 
alarming manner, until at length, on 
the morning of the 5th, the revolt open- 
ly broke out. A young woman seized 
a drum, and traversed the streets, ex- 
claiming, ** Bread ! bread 1 " She was 
speedily followed by a crowd, chiefly 
composed of females and boys, whicn 
rolled on till it reached the Hotel de 
y ille. That building was at once broken 
up, and pillaged of its arms. It was 
even with difficulty that the infuriated 
rabble were prevented from setting it 
on fire. In spite of all opposition, they 
broke into the bel&y and sounded the 
tocsin, which soon assembled the ar- 
dent and formidable bands of the fau- 
bourgs. The cry immediately arose, 
raised by the agents of the Buke of Or- 
leans, " To Versailles I " and a motley 
multitudeof drunken womenand tumul- 
tuous men, armed and unarmed, set out 
in that direction. Such was the mul- 
titude of females in the crowd, that 
the French Republican writers do not 
hesitate to say the triumph of 5th Oc- 
tober was owing to the women.* The 
national guard, which had assembled 
on the first appearance of disorder, 
impatiently demanded to follow ; and 
although their commander, Lafayette, 
exerted his utmost influence to retain 
them,hewasatlength compelled to yield, 
and, at seven o'clock, the whole armed 
force of Paris set out for Versailles. 
The Gardes Frangaises, who, notwith- 
standing the medals, fgtes, bribes, and 
courtesans they had received as a re- 
ward for their treachery, were in secret 
ashamed of the part tiiey had taken, 
annoimced their determination to re- 
sume their service at the royal palace. 
They formed the centre of the national 
guard, and openly declared their resolu- 
tion to seize the king, and exterminate 
the regiment of Flanders and the body- 
guard, who had dared to insult the na- 
tional colours. Hints were even openly 
thrown out that the monarch shoxild be 
deposed, and the Buke of Orleans nomi- 
natedlieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
60. The minds of the members of the 
Assembly, and of the inhabitants of 

• " Lea femmea font le 6 Octobre."— Mich»- 
LBT, Histoire de la JUwluUon, i. 126; Intro- 
iuction. 



Versailles, though less violently ex- 
citedf were in an alarming mood. The 
king had refused his sanction to the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man ; and 
the Assembly, piqued at any obstacle 
to their sovereignty, were in sullen 
hostility. The queen had been heard 
to express her delight with the ban- 
quet of the officers ; and the assem- 
blage of troops, joined to some hints 
dropped by the courtiers, led to a gen- 
eral belief that a movement of the seat 
of the Afisembly, and of the court, to 
Tours or Metz, waa in contemplation. 
No one, however, anticipated any im- 
mediate danger ; the king waa out on 
a hunting party, and the queen seated, 
musing and melancholy, in an arbour 
in the gardens of Trianon, when the 
forerunners of the disorderly multi- 
tude began to appear in the streets. 
She instantly rose and lefb the gardens 
to go to the palace : she never saw them 
again. At ihe first intelligence of the 
disturbance, the monarch returned with 
expedition to the town, where the ap- 
pearance of things exhibited the most 
hideous features of a revolution. The 
gates in front of the courtyard of the 
palace were dosed, and the regiment 
of Slanders, the body-guards, and the 
national guard of Versailles, drawn up 
within, facing the multitude; while 
without, an immense crowd of armed 
men, national guards, and furious wo- 
men, uttering seditious cries and clam- 
ouring for bread, were assembled. The 
ferocious looks of the insurgents, theit 
haggard coimtenances, and uplifted 
arms, bespoke but too plainly their 
savage intentions. Nothing had been 
done to secure the safety of the royal 
family. Though the Swiss Guards lay 
at the distance of only a few miles, at 
Ruel and Courbevoie, no attempt was 
made to bring them to the scene of 
danger — a dedsiye proof that the re- 
ports of the warlike designs ascribed 
by the Orleans conspirators and furious 
democrats to the court were entirely 
destitute of foundation. The com- 
mander of the national guard of Ver- 
sailles, the Count d'Estaing, seemed to 
have lost that daring spirit which he 
had formerly evinced, and subsequently 
displayed on the scaffold. 
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61. The multitude soon broke into 
the hall of the Assembly; and that au- 
gust body, for the first time, beheld 
themselyes outraged by the popular 
passions which they had awakened. For 
above an hour they were insulted by the 
insolent rabble, who seated themselves 
on the benches, menaced some of the 
deputies with pimishment^ and com- 
manded silence to others. ''Lose no 
time," they exclaimed, "in satisfying 
us, or blood wiQ soon begin to flow! " 
Maillard, the orator of the insurgents, 
who had taken so active a part in the 
attack on the Bastile, openly denounced 
Mounier, Clermont Tonnerre, and other 
courageous deputies, who had exposed 
the designs of the Orleans faction. " We 
have come to Versailles," said he, " to 
demand bread, and at the same time 
to punish the insolent body-guard who 
havedaredto insult the national colours. 
We are good patriots, and have torn all 
the black and white cockades which we 
have met on our road. The aristocrats 
would have us die of famine. This very 
day they have sent two hundred francs 
to a miUer to bribe him not to grind 
flour." " Name him t name hizn t " 
resounded from all parts of the Assem- 
bly ; but Maillard was obliged to con- 
fess he could not specify a name. A 
voice in the crowd then called out, "The 
Archbishop of Paris;" but on all sides 
the cry arose, that he was incapable of 
such an atrocity. Still the intimida- 
tion of the Assembly was such that 
th^ were obliged to give in to all their 
demands. In the gallery a crowd of 
fishwomen were assembled, under the 
guidance of one virago with stentorian 
lungs, who called to the deputies fa- 
miliarly by name, and insisted that 
their favourite Mirabeau should speak. 
"Speak," said they to one deputy; 
" Hold your tongue," to another. 

62. In the confusion on the outside, 
an officer of the guard struck with his 
sabre a Parisian soldier, who immedi- 
ately discharged his musket at him ; a 
general discharge of firearms from the 
guards ensued, which produced great 
consternation, but did HtUe or no exe- 
cution. The national guard of Ver- 
sailles, aided by the multitude, followed 
the body-gnards to their barracks, whi- 



ther they had been ordered by the king 
to retire, forced the gates, pillaged the 
rooms, and wounded some of the men. 
The court was in consternation, and 
the horses were already harnessed to 
the carriages, to convey tiie royal family 
from the scene of danger; but the king, 
who knew the real object of the con- 
spirators, and was with reason appre- 
hensive that, if he fled, the Duke of 
Orleans would be immediately declared 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, re- 
solutely, at whatever hazard, refijsed 
to move. The mob soon penetrated 
into the royal apartments, as the guards 
were prohibited from offering any re- 
sistance, and were received with so 
much condescension and dignity by 
the king and queen, who listened at- 
tentively, and answered mildly, to aU 
their requests, that they forgot the pur- 
pose of their visit, and left the royal 
presence exclaiming "Vive le Roil" A 
heav^ rain, which began to fiall in the 
evenmg, cooled the ardour of the mul- 
titude, and before nightfall, tiie arrival 
of La&yette, with the national guard 
of Paris, restored some degree of order 
to the environs of the palace. 

63. During these tumults the king 
was distracted by the most cruel incer- 
titude. Mounier, at the head of a de- 
putation from the Assembly, ooigured 
him to vanquish his scruples, and ac- 
cept simply the articles of the consti- 
tution proposed by the Assembly — the 
queen to act boldly and defend his king- 
dom. Two carriages, ready harnessed, 
were kept at the gate of the Orangerie; 
but the crowd discovered them, and as- 
sembled to prevent their departore : the 
king commanded the Coimt d'Estaing 
to disperse the mob at that point; but 
he declined, alleging that the thing was 
impossible: the king urged the queen 
to depart, and take the royal family 
with her ; but she declared that nothing 
should induce her, in such an extremity, 
to separate from her husband. ''I 
know," she added, " that they seek my 
life; but I am the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and have learned not to fear 
death." Nothing could induce Louis 
to allow the troops in front of the pa- 
lace to fire on the people. "Come now," 
said he, " would you have me declare 
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war on women ? " The cries, in con- 
sequence, I'^oubled; the crowd, seeing 
their impunity, became furious. As- 
sailed by so many subjects of anxiety, 
the monarch at length resolved upon 
submission, and Mounier was autho- 
rised to announce to the Assembly his 
imqualified acceptance of the nineteen 
articles of the constitution already 
framed, and his adhesion to the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man. But mat- 
ters had now arrived at a pass when 
these concessions could produce no 
effect A multitude of drunken women 
had broken into the hall of the Assem- 
bly, lay extended on its benches, and 
one shameless Amazon occupied the 
President's chair, and in derision was 
ringing his belL The deputies in vain 
endeavoured to restore order; the de- 
bates were incessantly interrupted by 
cries of " Bread ! bread 1" and nothing 
but the authority of Mirabeau could 
procure silence even for the discussion 
of measures for providing for the public 
subsistence. At three in the morning the 
sitting was broken up, and the hall lefb 
in possession of its unruly invaders. 

64. Lafayette had an interview with 
the royal family, and, misled by his 
usual childish belief in the virtue of 
mankind, assured them in the strong- 
est terms, in presence of a numerous 
circle, that he could guarantee the se- 
curity of the palace. He added, that he 
was so well convinced of the paciiic dis- 
position of his army, and had so much 
confidence in the preservation of the 
public tranquillity, that he waa resolved 
to retire to rest Misled by these assur- 
ances, the Assembly dispersed and re- 
paired to their several homes; and the 
king and queen, overcome with fatigue, 
withdrew to their apartments. The 
queen went to bed at two in the morn- 
ing, and, being utterly exhausted, fell 
asleep. The external posts were in- 
trusted to the troops commanded by 
Lafayette; the interior were still in the 
hands of the body-guard of the king. 
Unfortunately for his reputation, and 
for the honour of France, Qeneral La- 
fayette followed the example of the 
sovereign, and repaired, for the re- 
mainder of the night, to the chateau 
de Noailles, at some distance from 



the palace, where he soon after fell 



66. Nothing occurred to interrupt 
the public tranquillity from three till 
five in the morning; but the aspect of 
the populace presaged an approaching 
storm. Large groups ofsavage men and « 
intoxicated women assembled roimd 
the watchfires in all the streets of Ver- 
sailles, and relieved the tedium of a 
rainy night by singing revolutionary 
songs. In one of these cu'cles their ex- 
asperation was such, that, seated on the 
corpse of one of the body-guard, they 
devoured the flesh of his horse half- 
roasted in the flames, while a ring of 
frantic cannibals danced round the 
group. Everything annoimced that 
they were determined to assuage their 
thirst for blood by some indiscriminate 
massacre. The whole leaders of the 
Orleans party — ^Mirabeau, Laclosj Sil- 
lery, Latouche, and d' Aguilar — ^were in 
the crowd.* At six o'clock a furious 
mob surrounded the barracks of the 
body-guard, broke them open, and pur- 
sued the flying inmates to the g^tes of 
the palace, where fifteen were seized, 
and doomed to immediate execution. 
At the- same time another troop of in- 
surgents besieged the avenues to the 
palace, and finding a gate open, rushed 
in, and speedily filled the staircases and 
vestibules of the royal apartments. Two 
of the body-guard, posted at the head 
of the stair, made the most heroic re- 
sistance, and by their efforts gave time 
to the queen to escape into the apart- 
ments of the king, but they perished in 
the heroic act The assassins, by con- 
tinued efforts, drove the body-guard 
back into the apartment of the queen, 
but did not reach it themselves. Mean- 
while Marie Antoinette, in passing al- 
most undressed into the apartments of 
the king, found an inner door barred, 
but by knocking violently, it was at 
length opened. The king was absent 
Alarmed by the noise, he had repaired, 
by the principal passage through the 
(Eil de Boeuf, into the queen's apart' 
ment, which he found filled with the 

* It was aaid by some of the witnesses at 
the txial relatimg to these prooeedings, that 
the Duke of Orleans was there on horseback ; 
but this was never clearly proved. 
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body-guard; but, soon after, the dau- 
phin and children came in, and the king 
haying returned, the inner doors of the 
(£il de Boeuf were closed, and the ante- 
chamber filled with grenadiers, who 
succeeded in keeping out the mob from 
that last asylum. But, with that excep- 
tion, the whole interior of the palace 
was ransacked by the savage multitude; 
the splendour of ages was suddenly ex- 
posed to the indiscriminate gaze of the 
lowest of the people. 
" Apparet domus intus, et atria longa pates- 
cunt: 
Apparent Priami et yeterum penetralia 

regum: 
^rmatoaque vident atantes in limine 
primo.'** 

But for the intrepid defence of the 
body-guard, and the exertions of the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, who succeeded 
in reviying in the French Quards some 
sparks of &eir ancient loyalty, the king 
himself, and the whole royal family, 
would have fallen a prey to the assas- 
sins. They dragged the bodies of two 
of the body-guard, who had been mur- 
dered, below the windows of the king, 
beheaded them, and carried the bloody 
heads in triumph up<m the pointof their 
pikes through the streets of Versailles. 
66. At the first alarm General Lafay- 
ette, whose unfortunate absence from 
the scene of danger had produced such 
alarming effects, threw himself upon 
his horse, and hastened to the spot He 
made an impassioned harangue to the 
grenadiers of the guard, and succeeded 
in prevailing upon them to defend the 
captives. The fifteen prisoners were 
thus rescued from impending death; 
and the king himself having come to 
the windows and demanded their lives 
from the multitude, they ultimately 
escaped. Three others, who had al- 
ready the halter about their necks, and 
were on the point of being strangled, 
were saved by some of tiie Gardes Fran- 
9aises, who flew to their deliverance, 
exclaiming, ''Let us save the body- 
guard, as they saved us at Fontenoy." 

* " A mighty breach is made : the rooms con- 
cealed 
Appear, and all the palace is revealed— 
The halls of audience and of public state— 
And where the lovely queen in secret sate, 
A rmed soldiers now by trembling maids are 
seen." Dryden's Virgil, book iL 



Amidst the fury of the multitude, and 
the atrocities of faction,* it is pleasing 
to record thaty in moments of extreme 
danger, the ancient generosity of the 
French military character frequently 
manifested itself on both sides during 
this <dreadful contest 

67. The conduct of the queen during 
these moments of alarm was worthy of 
the highest admiration; and she then, 
for the first time, gave proof of that 
heroic courage which has since given 
immortality to her name. Notwith- 
standing the shots which were fired at 
the windows, she persisted in standing 
on the balcony, to endeavour to obtain 
the pardon of the body-guards, who 
were in peril from the exasperated mul- 
titude; and when M. Luzerne strove to 
place himself between her and the dan- 
ger, she gently removed him, alleging 
that that was her post, and that the 
king could not afford to lose so faithful 
a servant Shortly after, the crowd vo- 
ciferously demanded that she should 
appear at the window; she came forth, 
accompanied by her children : twenty 
thousand voices immediately exclaim- 
ed, "Away with the children !" and 
the queen, sending them in, reappeared 
alone, in presence of a mob from whom 
she expected instant death. This gene- 
rous contempt of personal danger over- 
came the fu^ of tiie populace, and uni- 
versal shouts of applause testified at 
once their sense of the reality of the 
peril which she had braved, and the 
impression which her courage had made 
upon the multitude.t 

68. The republican leaders of the tu- 
mult, seeing themselves foiled in their 
design of making the king fly, resolved 
to derive some advantage frx>m their 
success, by removing him and the royal 
family to Paris, where they would be 
entirely subjected to their control Ln- 
mediately the cry was raised among the 
populace, ''Let us bring the king to 

t " The mijestic air of the queen," says an 
eyewitness. ** this proof of courage in acceding 
toademandso dangerous, overcame, as by sur- 
prise, the savage f\iry of the people. She was 
universally applauded. Her spirit rectified 
the instinct of the wavering multitude; and 
crimes, conspiracies, and lengthened man- 
oeuvres were required before her enemies 
could compass her Assasmnation." — Temom 
Oculaire,' Wrber, i. 451. 
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Piiris ! it is the only way of eecuring 
bread to our children." Lafayette per- 
suaded the mona^h, as the only means 
of appeasing the tumult, to accede to 
the -wishes of the people, and, accom- 
panied by the king and queen, appeared 
at the bfidcony of the palace, and gave 
that assurance to the multitude. Mira- 
beau and his associates violently op- 
posed this design, as it entirely thwarted 
the views of the Orleans conspirators ; 
but the incessant clamour of the popu- 
lace, who deemed their victory complete 
if they could secure their august cap- 
tives, overbore all opposition. "My 
chilcUren," said the monarch, " you wish 
that I should go to Paris : I consent^ 
provided I am not to be separated from 
my wife and children, and that my 
guards are to be protected." Loud cries 
of " Vive le Roi — ^Vivent les Gardes du 
Corps," immediately resounded on all 
sides. The Assembly, informed of his 
determination, hastily passed a resolu- 
tion, that it was inseparable from the 
king, and would accompany him to the 
capital Thus the democratic party, as 
the fruit of their violence, obtained 
the immense advantage of having both 
branches of the legislature transferred 
to a place where their own influence 
was irresistible. 

69. At noon the royal party set out 
for Paris; a hundred deputies of the 
Assembly accompanied their carriage. 
Such was the haste used to uige them 
on, that, in passing to the carriage, the 
king and queen were compelled to step 
in a pool of blood which had collected 
where the two gardes-du-corps had been 
beheaded.* Ail the exertions, all the 
authority of M. Lafayette, were unable 
to prevent the people from carrying in 
the front of the procession the two 
heads of the privates of the body-guard 
who had been decapitated under the 
windows of the palace. At Sevres, a 
village on the road to Paris, they forced 
a hairdresser to powder and curl the 
gorylocksoftheheads. Jourdan,a mon- 
ster in human form, afterwards nick- 
named CouLpe-tiie, marched first with 
naked arms, bearing a huge hatchet on 

* A &ct ootnmunicatod by General La&y- 
ette to the historian Labaiune. — ^Labaums, 
iii. 545, note. 



his shoulder, drenched in blood. The re- 
mainder of the noble Gku-des du Corps, 
two hundred in number, almost all 
wounded and still bleeding, in the 
deepest dejection, followed the car- 
riage ; around it were cannon, dragged 
by the populace, bestrode by frantic 
women, many armed with swords and 
pikes. From every side arose shouts of 
triumph, mingled with revolutionary 
songs. " Here is the baker, his wife, 
and the little apprentice 1 " exclaimed 
the women in derision at the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin. These excla- 
mations were intermingled with the 
cries of ** All the bishops to the lamp- 
post!" which were received with un- 
bounded applause, and demonstrated 
the general and deadly hostility to re- 
ligion. Loaves of bread, borne on the 
point of pikes, everywhere appeared to 
indicate the plenty which the return 
of the sovereign was expected to con- 
fer upon the capital The Regiment of 
Flanders followed, in heart-rending af- 
fliction at being obliged to surrender 
their sovereign to his rebellious sub- 
jects. The Gardes Fran9aises, i)ro- 
foundly ashamed of the associates who 
had seduced them fi^m their duty, 
marched in military order in the hide- 
ous procession, without ever taking 
their eyes fr'om the ground. The mon- 
arch, after a painful journey of seven 
hours, during which he was compelled 
to dnnk, drop by drop, the bitterest 
dregs in the cup of hunuliation, entered 
Paris, a captive among his own sub- 
jects, and adorning the triumph of his 
most inveterate enemies. He was con- 
ducted to the Hotel de Yille, and thence 
to the Tuileries, which thenceforward 
became his palace and his prison. 

70. Thus terminated the first era of 
the revolutionary government; the first 
period, during which a shadow of in- 
dependence was left to the legislature. 
The Revolution of the 14th July had 
ovei*tumed the crown, by depriving it 
of the whole military force of the king- 
dom ; but the revolt of the 6th October 
subjugated Uie legislature as well as 
the sovereign, by bringing them both 
captive and defenceless into the capitiil, 
where- the only armed force was at the 
disposid of the municipality, elected by 
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the universal sufihige of the inhabi- 
tants. Just five months had elapsed 
since the meeting of the States-Ghene- 
ral ; and during that time not only the 
power of the sovereign had been over- 
thrown, but the very structure of so- 
ciety changed. Instead of an absolute 
government, there was now to be seen 
a turbulent democracy ; instead of an 
obsequious nobility, a discontented le- 
gislature ; instead of the pride of an- 
cient, the insolence of newly-acquired 
power. The right to tithes, the most 
venerable institution of the Christian 
church ; the feudal privileges, flowing 
from the first conquest of QaiQ by the 
followers of Clovis ; the immunities of 
corporations, purchased by the blood 
of infant freedom — all had perished 
The principle of universal equality had 
been recognised; all authority admit- 
ted to flow from the people ; and the 
right of insurrection numberedamongst 
the most sacred of the social duties. 
The power of the sovereign was de- 
stroyed; he had been insulted, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered in 
his own palace, and waa now a captive, 
surrounded by perils, in the midst of 
his capital Changes greater than those 
brought about in England from the 
time of Alfred, were effected in France 
in less than five months. 

71. Experience might well have 
taught the promoters of the French 
Revolution, that such excessive preci- 
pitation could lead to nothing but dis- 
astrous results. Nothing durable in 
nature is formed except by the slowest 
degrees ; the flowers of the summer are 
as ephemeral as the warmth which pro- 
duces them; the oak, the growth of 
centuries, survives the maturity and 
the decay of empires. The dominion 
of Alexander, raised in a few cam- 
paigns, was divided within the lifetime 
of those who witnessed its birth ; the 
Roman empire, formed in a succession 
of ages, endured a thousand years. It 
is in vain to suppose that the habits 
of a nation can be changed, and its 
character altered, by merely giving it 
new institutions. We cannot confer on 
childhood the firmness of maturity by 
patting on it the dress of manhood. 
It 18 no apology for the Constituent 



Assembly to say, that they committed 
no violence themselves; that their mea- 
sures were in great part adopted from 
the purest philanthropy ; that the} 
were themselves the victims of the feus- 
tion which disgraced the Revolution. 
In public men we expect not merely 
good intentions, but prudent conduct ; 
it is no excuse for those who have done 
evil, to assert that they did bo that 
good might come of it. " Words," says 
Lamartine, ''put nations in motion, 
bayonets alone arrest their course." If 
we pull down with too much haste, we 
do as much mischief as if we retain 
with too much obstinacy. The virtu- 
ous should always recollect Qi&t, if they 
remove the half, the reckless will speed- 
ily destroy the whole. 

72. The danger of political changes 
arises not from their immediate, but 
their ultimate consequences; not so 
much from those who originate as those 
who follow them up. Alterations, once 
rashly commenced, cannot easily be 
stopped ; the fever of innovation seizes 
the minds of the enei^etic part of man- 
kind, and the prudent speedily become 
unable to stem the torrent The pro- 
spect of gain rouses the ambitiouB and 
the reckless ; they issue from obscurity 
to share the spoil, and in the straggle ra- 
pidly acquire a fatal ascendancy. They 
do so, because they are not restrained 
by the scruples which influence the 
good, nor fettered by the apprehensions 
which paralyse the opulent Having 
nothing to lose, they are indifferent as 
to the consequences of their actions ; 
having no principles, thev accommodate 
themselves to those of the most nume- 
rous and least worthy of the people. 
Revolutions are chiefly dangerous, be- 
cause they bring such chaiucters into 
public situations ; the Constituent As- 
sembly was chiefly blamable, because 
it pursued a course which roused them 
in every part of France. It was itself 
the first to experience the truth of these 
principles. In its haste to subdue the 
throne it raised the people, and speedily 
became subjected to the power it ex- 
pected to govern. 

73. The victory of the 6ih October 
was not less over ihe legislaturethan tht 
throne. Brought to Paris without -prry 
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tection, it was at the mercy of the popu- 
lace, and not less enthralled than the 
king. The ultimate consequences did 
not appear for some years; but the 
Reign of Terror flowed naturally from 
the publication of the Rights of Man, 
and the decimation of the Conyention 
from the rashness of the Constituent 
Assembly. It soon became apparent 
that the position of the National As- 
sembly, and the residence of the mo- 
narch, during its sitting, in the capital, 
was a fatal circumstance, of which both 
had ample cause to repent. Freedom 
of deliberation was out of the question 
in such a situation : at first, the depu- 
ties were carried away by the applause 
of the galleries and the contagion of 
popular feeling; latterly, they were en- 
slaved by the terror of popular violence. 
All the insurrections which established 
the Reign of Terror, the captivity of 
the king, the subjugation of the Assem- 
bly, were owing to the perilous vicinity 
of Paris. If the great work of national 
reformation is to be successfolly carried 
through, it must be in a remote or se- 
cure situation, where the applause and 
the violence of the multitude are equally 
removed, and the minds of men are not 
liable to be swayed by the flattery, or 
intimidated by the threats, of the people 
intrusted to tiieir care. 

74. Before the era at which we have 
now arrived, the period had come when 
it was evident that the popular party 
had resolved on an entire usurpation 
of the whole powers of the state, and 
that determined resistance was the only 
course which could have arrested their 
treasonable encroachments. The for- 
cible union of the legislature in a sin- 
gle chamber— the confiscation of the 
church estates — the formation of a 
highly democratic constitution, incon- 
sistent with anything like public order, 
and the refusal of the absolute veto, in 
defiance of the cahiers from every part 
of France, were all acts of violence, from 
which nothing but the establishment of 
democratic tyranny waa to be antici- 
pated. But when, in addition to all 
this, the king was besieged by a fu- 
rious mob in nis own palace, when his 
apartmentswere ransacked, and his con- 
sort all but murdered by hired 



sins, the rule of law as well as of autho- 
rity was at an end ; the hour had ar- 
rived to conquer or die. By resistance 
in this extremity, he at least had the 
chance of rousing the better class of the 
nation to his and their own defence — 
but for the fatal emigration of the no- 
blesse, he unquestionably would have 
done so. When, by their desertion and 
the treachery of the army, he was com- 
pelled to yield to such outrages — to sub- 
mit to be led a captive amidst savage 
and drunken mobs to his own palace — 
he was in efiect forced to place his neck 
beneath the lowest of the populace, and 
prepare, in the imresisted ascent of 
guilty for all the sanguinary excesses 
which followed. 

75. If the army and the Tiers Etat 
were the parties chiefly in fault in the 
previous stage of the Revolution, the 
nobility have most to answer for in this. 
It was their fatal defection which par- 
alysed the monarch, when he and all 
his councillors had become sensible of 
the insatiable ambition of the commons, 
and which rendered it impossible to 
adopt any plan that might extricate the 
Assembly and himself from their fatal 
state of dependence on the mobs and 
armed force of Paris. That they were 
entirely at the command of the Orleans 
wealth and the revolutionary leaders, 
was sufficiently apparent; but Paris 
was then at least not France, and the 
elements of strenuous, and perhaps suc- 
cessful, resistance were to be found in 
the provinces, if the nobility had re- 
mained to lead and direct it. In many 
districts, indeed, the fury of the popu- 
lace, and the treachery of the soldiers, 
had deprived the landed proprietors of 
the possibility of continuing on their 
estates, and removal to the capital or 
some considerable town had become a 
matter of necessity; but this was far 
fr^m being the case universally; and in 
at least a half of France, the people in 
the country were still steady in their 
loyalty to the throne. It required some 
courage, doubtless, to remain and face 
the revolutionary dangers which were 
arising on all sides ; but when does duty 
not require courage, and where are men 
entitled to expect it, if not in the de- 
Bcendaots of a chivalrous and military 
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nobility? Recollecting what the pea- 
sants of la Vendue and Brittany, the 
citizens of Lyons and Toulon, subse- 
quently did, it is impossible to admit 
the excuse for the whole French nobi- 
lity, that emigration had become a mat- 
ter of necessity. This widespread and 
pai'aJysing defection, therefore, was the 
great sin of the noblesse after the Re- 
volution had set in, as their obstinate 
retention of their pecuniary exemp- 
tions was their great sin before it com- 
menced. 

76. Nor can the peasantry and citi- 
zens of France be absolved from a still 
greater share of blame for the savage 
ferocity which they evinced from the 
very outset of the struggle. Never had 
a revolution been accomplished with so 
little difficulty; never had power been 
transferred from the crown to the peo- 
ple with so little bloodshed. With the 
loss of fifty killed and a hundred wound- 
ed, at the attack on the Bastile,the mili- 
tary monarchy had been overthrown. 
No resistance had anywhere else been 



attempted. Everything, therefore, call- 
ed for humanity and moderation in the 
use of victory : never had so few deaths, 
in achieving so great a conquest^ re- 
quired to be avenged. Tet the people 
generally evinced the most savage and 
malignant spuit, and assailed their un- 
resisting landlords with a degree of bar- 
barity of which history has preserved 
few examples. It was no excuse for 
these hideous atrocities that they were 
takingvengeance on centuries of oppres- 
sion, and rising against the chains of 
feudal slavery. It belongs to Gkxl alone, 
in his inscrutable wisdom, to visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children; 
it is the first principle of human justice 
to deal with every one according to hia 
in^vidual deserts. The meluicholy 
catalogue of predial and urban crimes 
which stained the very first stages of the 
Revolution, proved but too clearly that 
the f^uch were unfit for liberty, and 
unworthy of that blessing ; for they had 
not yet laid the corner-stone of the 
structure in learning to be just. 
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FORMATION OP A DEMOOEATIO CONSTITUTION. — PROM THE REVOLT AT VER- 
SAILLES TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. — OCT. 7, 17S9~ 
SEPT. 14, 1791. 



1. " In every country," says Sallust, 
" those who have no property envy the 
good, extol the bad, deride antiquity, 
support innovation, desire change from 
the alarming state of their own affairs, 
live in mobs and tumults, since poverty 
has nothing to fear from such convul- 
sions. But many causes made the city 
populace pre-eminent in these respects; 
for whoever in the provinces were most 
remarkable for their depravity or self- 
sufficiency-— all who had lost their pa- 
trimony, or their place in society— -jeJI 
whom wickedness ordisgrace had driven 
from their homes, found their way to 
Rome as the common sewer of the Re- 



public."* The French Assembly ex- 
perienced the truth of these principlea 
in a remarkable manner upon the re- 
moval of the seat of its deliberations 
to the metropolis. To the natural de- 

* " Semper in dvitate," says the histoiian, 
"quibus opes nullse sunt, bonis invident* 
nuuos eztollimt ; Vetera odere, nova exop- 
tantk odio soanim rerum mutiui omnia stu- 
dent; turba atque seditionibus sine eora 
alimtur; quoniam egestaa &cile habetor sine 
damno. Bed urbona plebea, eavero, pnaoeps 
lerat multis de causis; nam qui ubique pro- 
bro atoue petulantia maxime pmstabant, 
item aim per dedecora patrimox^ amlwwii. 
postremo omnes quos fliBgitium aut fiuanxu 
domo expulerat, bi RomCtoi sicuti in sentinaro 
oonfluxerant."— Sallust, Bell. Cat. § 87. 
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pravity of a fpreskt city, its population 
added the eztraordmary corruption 
arising from the profligacy and irreli- 
gion of preceding reigns. To these were 
now added the unbounded license and 
vehement desires which had grown up 
with the enthusiasm of the time, and 
the sudden acquisition of supreme power 
by the multitude. Never were objects 
of such magnitude offered to the pas- 
sions of a people so little accustomed 
to coerce their passions; never was flat- 
teiy so intozicaldng poured into the 
minds of men so little able to withstand 
it The National Assembly, with a 
fatal precipitance, placed itself without 
any protection at the mercy of the most 
corrupt populace in Europe, at the 
period of its highest excitation. It 
did not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell what would be the result of 
such a prostration. 

2. The removal of the court to Paris 
produced immediate changes of import- 
ance in the contending parties. The 
Duke of Orleans was the first to decline 
in influence. Qeneral I^afayette exerted 
himself with vigour and success to show 
that the duke was the secret author of 
the disturbances which had so nearly 
proved fatal to the royal family, and 
declared publicly that he possessed un^ 
doubted proofs of his accession to the 
tumult^ with the design of making him- 
self lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
That abandoned prince had now lost 
the confidence of all parties. The court 
was aware of his treason ; the people 
saw his weakness ; his own associates 
were in despair at his pusillanimity. 
No one can long remain at the head of 
a band of conspirators who wants cour- 
age to reap, for the common behoof, the 
fruits of tiieir crimes. "The coward ! " 
said Mirabeau, " he has the appetite for 
crime, but not the courage to execute 
it." Even at the Palais Royal his in- 
fluence was lost, except with his hire- 
ling supporters ; and the kin^, glad to 
get quit of so dtmgerous a subject, with 
the entire concurrence of the National 
Assembly, and without opposition even 
from his hireling supportersy sent him 
into honourable exile on a mission to 
the court of London. 

3. From this departure nothing but 



good was to be expected ; but the se- 
cession of other members diminished 
the influence of reason in the Assembly, 
and left a fatal ascendancy to revolu- 
tionary ambitien. Mounier and Lally 
Tollendal, despairing of the cause of 
order, retired from the capital; and 
the former established himself in Dau- 
phin^, his native province, where he 
endeavoured to organise an opposition 
to the Assembly.* The departure ot 
these well-meaning though deluded 
patriots, who had taken so decided a 
part in the first usurpation of the Tiers ' 
Etat, was a serious calamity to France : 
it weakened the friends of rational free- 
dom, and, by extending the fatal ex- 
ample of defection, left the country a 
prey to the ambitious men who were 
striving to raise themselves by means 
of the public calamities. They had ex- 
pected that the people, after having de- 
livered the Assembly on the 14th July, 
would immediately submit themselves 
to its authority ; they were the first to 
find that popular commotions are more 
easily excited than regulated, and that 
the multitude will not shake off one 
authority merely to subject themselves 
to another. Those who were the heroes 
of the nation on the occasion of the 
Tennis-court oath and the union of the 
orders had already fallen into neglect ; 
the parliaments had been passed by 
them in the career of democracy, and 
they were already outstripped by their 
more ambitious inferiors. 

4. The national guard of Paris, under 
the command of the deluded Lafayette, 
who still fondly dung to the illusion 

* The latter thus justified himself to one of 
his friends for retiring from public life: "My 
health renders my oontinuanoe in the Assem- 
bly impossible : biit laying that aside, I oould 
no longer endure tiie horror occasioned by 
that blood, those heads, that queen half mur- 
dered, that king led a capUve in the midst of 
assassins^ and preceded oy the heads of the 
unhappy guaros who had died in his service ; 
ierers, those female cannibals, that 
To the lamp-post with all the 



those murderers, those female cannibals, that 
mal cry, * To the lamp-post with all the 
ops ;' Mirabeau exclaiming that the ves- 
>f the Revolution, for f ' ' 



infernal < 

blsho. , ^ 

sel of the Revolution, for from being arrested 
in its course, would now advance with more 
rapidity than ever: these are the circam- 
stanoes which have induced me to fly from 
that den of oannihalH> where my voice can no 
longer be heard, and where for six weeks I 
have striven in vain to raise it.**— Laceb- 
TBLLB, vii 265, 266. 
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that order could be preserved under de- 
mocratic rule, for some days succeeded 
in re-establishing tranquillity in the 
capital Ere long, however, the former 
scenes of violence recurred. A baker 
named Frangois was murdered in the 
streets, on the 19th October, by a mob 
who were enraged at finding that the 
return of the kmg had not immediately 
had the effect of lowering the price of 
provisions. With the savage temper of 
the times, they put his heaid on a pike, 
and paraded it through the streets, 
compelling every baker whom they met 
to kiss the remains. The wife of Fran- 
cois, far advanced in pregnancy, who 
was running in a state of distraction 
towards the Hotel de Yille, met the 
crowd ; at the sight of the bloody head 
she fainted on the pavement. The mob 
had the barbarity to lower it into her 
arms, and press the lifeless lips against 
her face. The magistrates and National 
Assembly did nothing to prevent or 
punish this barbarity ; elected by xmi- 
versal sufErage, they were paralysed at 
every step by the dread of losing their 
populari^. Such unparalleled atrocity, 
however, excited the indignation of idl 
the better class of citizens, and by their 
influence martial law was proclaimed^ 
and Lafayette, putting himself at the 
head of the national guard, attacked 
the mob, and seized the ruffian who car- 
ried the head, who was executed next 
day. The indignant populace mur- 
mured at this severity. " What I "they 
exclaimed, "is this our liberty? We 
can no longer hang whom we please ! " 
But this first and almost single punish- 
ment of popular crime which took place 
during the Revolution had a surprising 
effect for a short time in restoring or- 
der, and clearly demonstrated with how 
much ease all the atrocities of the Re- 
volution might have been checked by 
proper fimmess, first in the king, and 
after this period in the Assembly, if 
they had been seconded by the fai&ul 
obedience of the troops.* 

* ' ' The Constituent Assembly ought to have 
punished crime m the most marked manner ; 
but every member wished to make himself 
popular, and to this may be traced nearly every 
eHme which dUgraced the BetfoltUion,"—lPKUi>- 
HOMME, iii. 168. 



6. The Assembly, acting under the 
impulse of the indignation which this 
murder excited, entertained a motion 
for a decree' against seditious assem- 
blages, known by the name of the "De- 
cree of Martial Law." It was proposed, 
that on occasion of any serious public 
disturbance, the municipality ^ould 
hoist the red flag, and immediately 
every group of citizens were to be 
bound to disperse, on pain of military 
execution. Mirabeau,Buzot,andRobes- 
pierre vehemently opposed the measure : 
they felt tiie importance of such popu- 
lar movements to aid their sanguinary 
designs. " If we do not awaken firom 
our stupor," said the last named, " it is 
all over with public freedom. The de- 
putiesof the municipality demand bread 
and soldiers. Why? To repress the peo- 
ple at a moment when passions and in- 
trigues of all sorts are conspiring to ren- 
der the Revolution abortiva Those who 
excite them are well aware that popular 
tumults are the most effectual means of 
repressing the people and extinguishing 
freedom. When the people are dying of 
famine they will always collect in mobs; 
to remove these disturbances you must 
ascend to their cause, and discover their 
authors^ who would ruin us alL There 
can be no mistake so great as to sup- 
pose that the duty of repressiiig those 
delinquencies should be committed to 
others ; the l^ational Assembly alone is 
entitled to take cognisance of crimes 
committed against the nation. We 
should organise a tribunal in this As- 
sembly, to take a final and d^nite eog- 
nisanoe of all state offenees ; we should 
trust nothing to the Procureur du Roi 
at the Ch&telet. If we do not do this, 
the constitution, amidst all our delibe- 
rations, will be stifled m its cradle." 
Already Robespierre had the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in view. But the re- 
collection of the 6th October, the ex- 
cesses of the peasantry in the provinces, 
and the murder of Francois, was too 
recent; and the law authorising the ma- 
gistrates to hoist the red flag, and pro- 
claim martial law to disperse seditious 
assemblies, was passed by a large ma- 
jority. 

6. But notwithstanding this enact- 
ment^ the peo^e, who never thought it 
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would be carried into execution, would 
not relinquish without a struggle the 
agreeable office of public executioners. 
Two robbers were seized by them, under 
pretence that the tribunals were too 
alow in executing justice, and hanged 
upon the spot; a third was on the point 
of being strangled, when Lafayette ar- 
rived with his grenadiers, and inflicted 
a summary chastisement on those self- 
constituted authorities. Shortly after, 
he suppressed, with equal vigour and 
courage, a dangerous revoltof &e armed 
guard of Paris, which was already be- 
ginning to form a nucleus to the disaf- 
fected. Yet, even at the time that he 
was daily exposing his life in his efforts 
to restore the force of the laws, he was 
proclaiming, from the tribunal of the 
National Assembly, the dangerous doc- 
trine, that "when the people are op- 
pressed, inaurredion beoomeM the moff 
taered of dutie$" How often do ex- 
pressions, incautioucdy used, produce 

is unable to prevent ! With profound 
wisdom Homer styled words "wing- 
ed :" * deeds are limited to a spot; words 
make the circuit of the globa 

7. The king, queen, and whole royal 
family, were no sooner settled at the 
Tuileries than they received convincing 
proo^ not only that they were state pri- 
soners, but that they were liable to the 
most humiliating insults from the low- 
est of the populace. On the morning 
after their arrival, the same impassioned 
viragoes who had bestridden the cannon 
in the frightful procession of the pre- 
ceding day, assembled under the queen's 
windows, and insisted that she should 
show herself No sooner did she appear 
than they overwhelmed her wiliL re- 
proaches, to which she answered with 
such gentleness and dignity that an in- 
voluntary hvLcat of applause was elicited 
from the multitude Aware, however, 
to what a degree she was the object 
of jealousy to the popular leaders, a 
committee of the constitutionalists, or 
middle party in the Assembly, suggested 
to the queen, by means of ihe Duchess 
de Luynes, tha^ till the constitution at 
least was formed, she should retire from 
France. But Marie Antoinette imme- 



diately answered — " I am well aware of 
your motives, but I will never separate 
myself from my husband; if necessary, 
I would willingly sacrifice my life in his 
behalf; but the throne is what they seek 
to destroy, and therefore my depiurture. 
when he remained, would be an act of 
cowardice on my part without bene- 
fiting him." The royal family were 
guarded by the national guard and 
Gardes Fran9aises, who were entirely 
in the interest of the Revolutionists, 
and night and dav they were so closely 
watchMl, and sudb a crowd surrounded 
the Tuileries, that they never attempted 
to go out, and all thoughts of escape 
were out of the question. On one sub- 
sequent occasion, when the king endea- 
voured to go to St Cloud to hunt, the 
populace assembled at the gates of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and cut the 
traces of the carriage, without Lafay- 
ette, who was present, either venturing 
or being able to interfere. So gross 
were the insults to which the queen was 
exposed, when she went to the windows 
to take the air, that she soon ceased to 
do so, and occupied herself entirely with 
the education of her children, to Which 
she paid the most unremitting atten- 
tion ; or, like Queen Mary at Lodileven, 
in large pieces of needlework, one of 
which long adorned an apartment in the 
palace. 

8. The dauphin, who was now of an 
age to receive impressions of external 
things, and who was of a serene, con- 
templative character, was profoundly 
afflicted bv the sudden change which 
the royal family experienced on their 
removal to Paris. The ancient dilapi- 
dated fomiture of the rooms, which 
had not been inhabited for a very long 
period ; the absence of all their wonted 
comforts ; above all, the disappearance 
of the body-guard, and the substitution 
of entirely newfaces in the service of the 
palace, filled him with astonishment. 
He repeatedly asked its cause. " My 
son," said the queen, "the king has now 
no other guards but the hearts of the 
French ! Louis one day took him on 
his knee, and explained to his infant 
mind the history of the Revolution in 
terms so clear, and yet just, that no ac- 
count of equal value, in a similar space, 
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has jet been giyen.* On one occasion, 
one of the ladies of the court having ob- 
served that some one was as happy as a 
queen, the dauphin said, " Surely it is 
not mamma that you mean when you 
speak thus." "Why," said Madame de 
Neuville, "is the mamma of your Royal 
Highness not happy ? " Looking then 
carefully around him, to see that he was 
not overheard, he said, " No, she is not 
happy; she weeps all the night" This 
first explained to the ladies in the pal- 
ace the cause of the red and inflamed 
eyes of the queen : for such was her 
strength of mind that she was never 
seen during the day but with a serene 
countenance, and generally a smile on 
her lips. 

9. The Assembly, after its translation 
to Paris, at first held its sittings in one 
of the halls of the Archbishop's palace. 
The first meeting there took place on 
the 19th October, the Assembly hav- 
ing been adjourned in the intervening 
period. Imposing ceremonies attended 
its installation in its new place of meet- 
ing; deputations from the municipality 
of Paris, headed by Bailly, and from the 
national guard, by Lafayette, presented 
themselves to congratulate the Assem- 
bly on its arrival in the capital; and the 
deputies, in a body, waited on the king 
to renew their protestations of fidelity. 
The queen, with the dauphin in her 
arms, went through their ranks : many 
teal's were shed at the touching spec- 
tacle. But an ominous event occurred 
on the same day. The club Breton, 
which, as already noticed [ante, chap. 

* Louis took him on his kaees, and spoke 
to him in nearly the following words : — " My 
child, I wished to make the people even hap- 
pier than they had been before ; I required 
money to pay the expenses entailed by the 
wars. I asked it of my people, as my prede- 
cessors had done before me ; the magistrates 
composing the parliament opposed my re- 
quest, and said that my people alone had the 
power to grant it. I gathered together at Ver- 
sailles those from bixxh, fortune, or ability, es- 
teemed the foremost men in each town. That 
Assemblyis termed the States-General. When 
they were assembled, thev made demands 
which I could not accede to, with due con- 
sideration for myself, or for you who will be 
my successor : bad men have been found to 
stir up the people ; and they, not t^e people, 
must bear the blame of the excesses which 
have broken out during the last few days."— 
Hadamb Campait, ii. 89, 90. 



IV. 1 88], contained all the extreme re* 
volutionary characters, hithei-to how- 
ever confined to members of the States' 
General, followed the Assembly from 
Versailles, and established its sittings 
in the library of the convent of the 
Jacobins, in tiie Rue St Honor^, which 
thenceforward gave its name, since be- 
come imperishable, to the club. From 
this time admission was given to all per- 
sons who were recommended by two 
members of the society as fit to belong 
to it. Their sittings were so far secret, 
that no one could be admitted but by 
tickets of admission; but they were 
freely given to all persons of known re- 
publican principles, especially if distin- 
guished by their talents for writing or 
public speaking. 

10. The Baron de Besenval, in whose 
favour M. Necker had so generously 
interfered on his return to Paris, was 
shortly after tried before the High Court 
of Ch&telet, and acquitted. In prepar- 
ing for his defence, his counsel had 
ui^;ed hitn to make use of a document 
signed by the hand of the king, which 
authorised him to repel force by force. 
" God forbid," said he, " that I should 
purchase life by endangering so excel- 
lent a monarch !" and tore the writing 
in pieces. The Marquis de Favras was 
some time after brought befoi*e the same 
tribunal, and the indignation of the 
people at the former acquittal was such, 
that from the beginning of the trial his 
fate was apparent. The cidme laid to 
his charge was of the most absurd and 
incredible description — ^that of having 
entered into a conspiracy to overturn 
the constitution — ^and it was unsup- 
ported by any adequate evidence. But 
he was condemned by a tribunal which 
was intimidated by a ferocious multi- 
tude, who never ceased exclaiming, even 
in the hall of justice, " A la lanteme ! 
A la lanteme ! " On the day of his exe- 
cution he was conducted at three in the 
morning, clothed in a white shirt, to the 
Place de Grfeve, where, with a torch in 
his hand, he read with a firm voice his 
sentence of death, and died with heroic 
firmness, protesting his innocence to the 
last — ^the first victim of judiciai. ini- 
quity which the Revolution had pro- 
duced. He admitted having received a 
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hundred louis from a nobleman of high 
rank,* but refused to divulge his name, 
and imiformly declared that he was no 
further implicated in any conspiracy. 
So evident was the injustice practised 
in this trial that it attracted the notice, 
and excited the fear, even of the sup- 
porters of the Revolution, by whom it 
was justly regarded as of sinister augury 
thus to sacrifice an innocent man to a 
supposed state necessity.f The people 
assembled in vast crowds, and with sa- 
vage joy, to witness his pimishment, 
though it was conducted at midnight by 
torchlight. The unusual spectacle of a 
marquis being hanged, a punishment 
imknown for persons of that rank here- 
tofore, was a visible proof of the equality 
in condition which the Revolution had 
occasioned ; and, after it was over, bru- 
tal jests and innumerable parodies on 
the mode of his execution were heard 
in every street 

11. The first great legislative measure 
of the Assembly was directed 4>^inst 
the rising jealousies of the provinces. 
These little states, proud of their an- 
cient privileges, had beheld with pro- 
found regret the eictinction of their 
rights and importance in the increasing 
sovereignty of the National Assembly, 
and were in some places taking mea- 
sures to counteract its influence. To 
put a stop to their designs, the 'king- 
dom was distributed into new divisions, 
called departments, which were nearly 
equal in extent and population. Eighty- 
four of these comprehended the whole 
kingdom of France: each department 
was divided into districts, and each dis- 
trict into cantons, which last usually 
embraced five or six parishes. A crimi- 
nal tribunal was established for each de- 
partment^ a civil court for each district^ 

* He was afterwards understood to have 
beeu Monsieur the Count d'Artois. — ^Hiche- 
LET, HisUHredela'JUwluttan, L 64. 



t " * Your life is a sacrifioe necessary for the 
tmblic tranquillity, ' were the words addressed 
by Quatrem^re to the marquis. The execu- 



tion of the Mmrquis de Favras was looked upon 
as an evil omen for the in&nt revolution, and 
this presentiment was in time too well veri- 
fied. Good citizens trembled to see the Court 
and the Constituent Assembly sanction ajudi- 
dal erimet and that crime deemed justifiable 
by force of circumstances." — Pritdhomme, 
iii. 156 ; and lUvdutioni de ParU, No. 82, 
pp. 31, 82. 



a court of reference for each canton. 
Each department had a council of ad- 
ministration, consisting of thirty-six 
members, and an executive council, 
composed of five. The district had its 
council and directory organised in the 
same manner. The purpose of the can- 
ton was electoral — not executive; the 
citizens united there to elect their de- 
puties and magistrates; the qualifica- 
tion for voting was a contribution to the 
amount of thi*ee days' labour. The 
deputies elected by the cantons were 
intrusted with the nomination of the 
representatives in the National Assem- 
bly, the administrators of the depart- 
ment, those of the district, and the 
judges in the courts of law. To secure 
still further the control of the people, 
the judges wei-e appointed only for tlu^e 
years; after which their appointment 
required to be renewed by the electors 
— a pernicious stateof dependence, even 
more dangerous when upon a sovereign 
multitude than an arbitrary prince, in- 
asmuch as the latter is permanent, and 
may find his interest or that of his fa- 
mily injured by deeds of injustice, 
whereas the former is perpetually fluc- 
tuating, and influenced neither by a 
feeling of responsibility, nor by any 
durable interest in the consequences of 
iniquity. 

12. This decree arranged the rights 
and limits of the rural districts; another 
settled the powers and privileges of the 
inhabitants of towns. The administra- 
tion of cities was intrusted to a general 
council, and a municipality whose num- 
ber was proportioned to the population 
they contained. The municipal officers, 
or magistrates, were named directly by 
the people, and were alone authorised 
to require the assistance of the armed 
force; and as they were appointed by 
universal sufirage, the whole civil autho- 
rity of the kingdom was thenceforward 
at the command of the people. There 
were neither officers nor judges ap- 
pointed by the crown, nor any resident 
noblesse or proprietors to oppose their 
mandates. Domiciliaiy visits, searches, 
imprisonments, informations of sus- 
pected hostility to the Revolution — all 
were at the command of these executive 
committees of the mtgority. Whoevet 
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resisted or counteracted them, found 
himself engaged alone in a contest with 
the whole civil and miUtary power of 
the state, based upon the concurrence 
of an overwhelming superiority of mem- 
bers. 

13. The execution of these decrees 
was the most important step in the his- 
tory of the Revolution: tiiey were a 
practical application of the principle re- 
cognised in the " Rights of Man," that 
all sovereignty flows from the peopla 
By this gigantic step, the whole civil 
force of the kingdom was placed at the 
disposal of the lower orders. By the 
nomination of the municipality, they 
had the govenmient of the towns ; by 
the command of the armed force, the 
control of the military ; by the elections 
in the departments, t^e appointment of 
the deputies to the Assembly, the judges 
to the courts of law, the bishops to tiie 
church, the officers to the national 
guard; by the elections in the cantons, 
the nomination of magistrates and local 
representatives. Everything thus, either 
directly or by the intervention of a 
double election, flowed from the people; 
and the qualification for voting was so 
low as practicaUy to admit every able- 
bodiedman. Forty-eight thousand com- 
munes, or municipalities, were thus 
erected in France, and exercised, con- 
currently and incessantly, the rights of 
sovereignty; hardly any appointment 
was left at the dii^^osal of the crown. 
After BO complete a democratic consti- 
tution, it is not surprising that, during 
all the subsequent changes of the Re- 
volution, the popular party should have 
acquired such irresistible power ; and 
that, in almost every part of France, the 
persons in authority should be found 
supporting the multitude, upon whom 
they depended for their continuance 
in it. 

14. This great change, however, was 
not brought about without causing 
the most violent local discontents. It 
shocked too many feelings, and sub- 
verted too many established interests, 
not to produce a general excitement. 
Divisions as ancient as the time of the 
fall of the Roman empire ; parliaments 
ooeyal with the first dawn of freedom ; 
prejudices nursed for centuries; bar 



riers of nature incapable of removal; 
political aversions still in their vigour 
— ^were all disregarded in this great 
act of democratic despotism. R^on- 
strances accordingly were sent in on all 
sides, and in many districts serious dis- 
turbances arose, especially in Brittany 
and Languedoc. But the protests of 
the provinces, the resistance of the local 
parliaments, the clamour of the states, 
could neither deter nor arrest the Na- 
tional Assembly. A change greater 
than the Romans attempted in the 
zenith of their power, and such as the 
vigour of Peter, the ambition of Alex- 
ander, never dared to contemplate, was 
successfully achieved by a popular as- 
sembly, a few months after its first 
establishment — a memorable proof of 
the force of public opinion, and the 
irresistible power of that new spring 
which general information and the inr 
fluence of the press had now, for the 
first time, brought to bear on public 
affairs. 1^ parcelling out France into 
these arithmetical divisions, the Con- 
stituent Assembly treated it precisely 
as if it were a conquered country. Its 
patriots realised for its free inhabitants, 
what the Roman historian laments as 
the last drop of bitterness in the cup 
of the vanquished.* Acting as con- 
querors, they imitated the policy of the 
harshest of that cruel race.t 

* " The old system of ooloniaation was ac 
this time sreatly altered. Entire l^ions were 
not, as haa been the practice, settled together, 
wit^ their tribimes, thdr oenturiona, and boI- 
diersk in one r^^lar body, forming a aoeie^ of 
men known to each other, and by sentiments 
of mutual affection inclined to act with a mirit 
of union. A colony, at the time we speak of^ 
was no more than a motlev mixture, drawn 
togetherfh>m different armies, without a chi^ 
at their head, without a principle to unite 
them, and, in fact, no better thui a mere con- 
flux of people from distant parts of the globe 
->-a wild heterogeneous multitude, but not a 
colony." — ^Tacitus, Annal. xiv. c. 27. 

t '*The policy of such barbarous victors," 
says Mr Burke, "who contemn a subdued 
people, and insult their inhabitants, ever has 
been to destroy all vestiges of the ancient 
country in religion, policy, laws, and man- 
ners ; to confound all territorial limits, pro- 
duce a gmeral poverty, crush their nobles, 
princes, and pontifb ; to lay low everything 
which lifted its head above the level, or which 
could serve to combine or rally, in their dis- 
tresses, the disbanded people underthe stand- 
ard of old opinion. They have made France 
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15. At the same time, the right to 
the elective fituichiBe for the primary 
assemblies was fixed at twenty-five years 
of age, and the contribution of a triaro 
of money, or the value of three days* 
labour. By the law, the qualification 
to be eligible for the electoral assem- 
blies was somewhat higher — ^it was a 
contribution of ten days' labour : for 
the National Assembly it was fixed at 
an imposition of a marc of silver, and 
the possession of some property. In 
practice, however, the latter condition 
soon came to be disregarded, the choice 
of the people being held to supersede 
every other qualification. The election 
of members of the legislature took place 
by two degrees ; the electors in the first 
instance, in their primary assemblies, 
choosing the delegates who were to ap- 
point the legislators, and they in their 
turn selecting the deputies for the As- 
sembly. It was calculated that thi«( 
system of sufirage introduced 4,290,000 
electors to the rights of citizens in 
France. Universal suffirage would have 
given six millions, the same number 
who were capable of bearing arms in 
the kingdonL The world had never 
yet seen so prodigious a multitude of 
men invested with the practical admi- 
nistration of affauu It is not surpris- 
ing that its effects were unprecedented 
in human annals : so unbounded were 
the visions which the acquisition of 
those novel powers spread among the 
people, that the marriages in France 
increased a fifth in 1790 — a change 
whidi, followed as it Immediately was 
by general and acute distress from the 
universal feeling of insecurity which 
prevailed, ultimately tended in a fear* 

free in the maimer in which their ancient 
friends to the rights of mankiud f^ed Greece. 
Macedon, Oaul, and other nations. If their 
present project of a republic should fail, all se- 
curities for a moderate freedom fail along with 
it : they have levelled and crushed together 
all the orders which they found under the 
monarchy : all the indirect restraints which 
mitigate despotism are removed, insomuch 
that, if monarchy should ever agnin obtain an 
entire ascendancy in FranceL under thU or any 
other dynasty, it will probably lie, if not volun- 
tarily tempered at setting out by the wise and 
virtuous counsels of the prince, the most com- 
pletely arbitrary power that over appeared on 
earth."— Burke's Contid. ,• Works, v. 328, 333. 
VOL. I. 



ful degree to increase the violence of 
the Revolution.* 

16. These two measures — ^the division 
of the kingdom into departments, and 
the prodigious degradation of the elec^ 
tive franchise — rapidly proved fatal to 
freedom in France. The latter brought 
up a body of representatives in the next 
Assembly which overturned the throne, 
and induced the Reign of Terror and 
the despotism of Napoleon ; the former, 
by destroying the influence of the pro- 
vinces, and concentrating the whole 
authority of the state in Paris, has left 
no power existing capable of withstand- 
ing the weight) whether in popular, 
monarchical, or military hand^ of the 
capital It was not thus in old France. 
For sixteen years Paris was occupied 
by the English, and an English mon- 
arch was crowned at Rheims ; but the 
provinces resisted and saved the mon- 
archy. The League long held the capi- 
tal ; but Henry IV., at the head of the 
forces of the provinces, reduced it to 
submission. But since the separation 
into departments, the extinction of pro- 
vincial courts and assemblies, and the 
concentration of all the authority of the 
state in the metropolis, everything has 
come to depend on its determinations ; 
the ruling power at the Tuileries has 
never failed to be obeyed from the 
Channel to the Pyrenees ; and the sub- 
jection of France to the mobs of Paris 
has become greater than that of the 
Empire was to the Praetorian bands. 

17. Before this gi^at change hod 
taken place, the Assembly had com- 
menced its sittings in the Riding-School 
Hall {SaUe du Man^e), near the Tui- 
leries, between that palace and the 
Palais Royal, where the Rue de Rivoli 
is now situated; and the memorable 
scenes of that body, of the succeeding 
Assembly, and of the Convention, took 
place in that room. The parties took 
their seats on the right and left, as they 
had done in the Salle de I'Archevdchl. 

* " In the midst of these federations, the na- 
tural federation, marriage, went on increas- 
ing ; oaths of dtlKenship, oaths of hymun, 
were taken together at the altar. Marriages 
increased in the proportion of a flfbh in this 
beautiful year of hope.*'— Micbelet, Hittoire 
de la lUwdution, u. 204. 

X 
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The centi*e, or " plain," aa it was called, 
became at the same time a place of im- 
portance, as the members who sat there 
clearly held the balance between the ex- 
tremes on the right hand and the left 
Shortly after, Dr Guillotin brought for- 
ward a long and laboured moUon for 
the reformation of the penal code ; and 
proposed that, instead of the axe of the 
executioner, or any other kind of death, 
one uniform mode of punishment should 
be adopted in all capital cases, which 
should consist of a h«avy knife, descend- 
ing in a frame on the neck of the con- 
demned person. This proposal was 
adopted by the Assembly, and the new 
machine obtained the name, from its 
inventor, of the Guillotine. " With 
the aid of my machine, " said M. Guil- 
lotin, ** I will make the head spring off 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the vic- 
tim shall feel nothing." But the re- 
searches of men of science since that 
time, and the ample experience of its 
effects which the Revolution afforded, 
have suggested a doubt, it is to be 
feared on probable grounds, whether 
this supposed humanity is really aa well 
founded as the friends of lenity in 
punishment would wish. There is rea- 
son to fear that the head, in some cases, 
may retain sensation, and even recol- 
lection, for some minutes, even as much 
as ten, after it has been severed from 
the body. Melancholy examples of this 
will occur in the sequel of this worit.* 
18. Meanwhile an investigation was 
commenced before the High Court of 
Ch&telet, at the instance of the Pro- 
cureur du Roi, on the information of 
the public prosecutor of the city of 
Paris, as to "the authort of the troubles 
of the 6th and 6th October." Though 
the greatest puns were taken to stifle 

* It has been demonstrated by modem 
physiologifltak that the headsof animals some- 
times hear, see, and feel, for ten, fifteen, and 
even eighteen minutes, after being severed 
from tile bodv.— (See, in particular, J^;allon's 
experiments). The same has been observed 
ofhtimanbein^; it having been ascertained 
that decapitated heads have given imequivo- 
cal signs of a retention of will, by fixing their 
eyes on loved objects, or moving the lips as if 
in an effort to speak ; and this is particularly 
the case with those who die with most coura^ 
and resolution. — Hisioirt Parletnentaire^ ill. 
447, 448 ; and Journal de* ProQrit des Sciencet 
Midicala—Etsai sur k SytUme Nervcux* 



this inquiry, and direct it tcom. its 
proper object, yet it went on, and 
the evidence and revelations which it 
brought out soon attracted general 
notice. AJpove two hundi-ed witnesses 
were examined during the course of 
many months, and at length it was 
cleaiiy proved^ ,that the Orleans con- 
spirators had taken advantage of the 
excitement in Paris, owing to the high 
price of provisions, to diroct the vehe- 
mently excited mob to Versailles, in 
the hope that the king would take to 
flight, and the Duke of Orleans might 
be declared lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The proceedings, however, 
were found to implicate too many per- 
sons of importance to permit of their 
being followed out Mirabeau, in par- 
ticular, was BO clearly pointed at in the 
evidence, that M. Chabroud, who drew 
up the report, alluded in its commence- 
ment to ihe ''great criminals whom it 
involved." A^r a vehement debate, 
in which that great orator exerted all 
his talent^ and evinced all his influence 
in his own defence, the Assembly, fear- 
ful of implicating so many of its mem- 
bers, determined that were was no 
ground for ulterior proceedings. No 
one was surprised at tiiis result — ^it had 
been distinctly foreseen throughout. 
But the magnanimity which the pro- 
ceedings brought to light on the part 
of the queen, excited universal adnura- 
tion in every generous breast. When 
pressed by the committee of the muni- 
cipality of Paris, and also by a deputa- 
tion from the Court at Chfttelet^ to 
state what she knew or had seen on 
the occasion, she answered, "Never 
will I become an informer against the 
subjects of the king : I have seen every- 
thing, known everything, and foigotten 
eveiything." 

19. The constant embarrassment of 
the finances next occupied the attention 
of the Assembly. AH the measures 
taken for the relief of the public neces- 
sities, since the convocation of the 
States-General, had proved utterly un- 
availing. The nation, in truth, was sub- 
sisting entirely on borrowed money : 
the revenue had almost everywhere 
failed, and the public debt had in- 
creased in the last thi-ee yeai-s by the 
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enormous amount of 1,200,000,000 
fi-anc8, or nearly £60,000,000 sterling.* 
Matters had at length reached a crisis : 
the capitalists, so long the ardent sup- 
porters of the Revolution, had become 
sensible of its tendency, and would not 
advance a shilling to the public service. 
The contribution of a fourth part of the 
revenue of every individual, granted to 
the entreaties of Necker and the elo- 
quence of Mirabeau, had produced but 
a momentary relief; it had proved, from 
the genei*al emigration of the noblesse, 
and universal stagnation of commerce, 
much less productive than had been 
expected. The confusion of public af- 
fairs rendered all sources of revenue 
unavailing, and some decisive measure 
had become indispensable, to fill up the 
immense deficit which the Revolution 
had producedt In this emergency, the 
pi-operty of the church was the first 
fund which presented itself, and it was 
sacrificed without mercy to the public 
necessities. 

20. Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, pro- 
posed that the ecclesiastical pro]r>erty 
should be devoted to the support of the 
ministers of religion, and the payment 
of the public debt In support of this 
spoliation he ai^ed : " The cleigy are 
not proprietors, but depositaries of their 
estates; no individual can maintain any 
right of property, or inheritance in 
them; they were bestowed originally 
by the munificence of kings or nobles, 
and may now be resumed by the nation 
which had succeeded to the rights of 
these. It is not necessary to destroy 
the entire body of the clergy, who ai-e 
required for the purposes of woi-ship ; 
but it is alike just and expedient to 
extinguish those ecclesiastical incor- 
porations, those agglomerations of pro- 
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' ''^ Aprfms?! } 8,002,000,000 or 120,080,000 
"^^rimoi? } 4*241,000,000 or 169,640,000 



Increase, . 1,289,000,000 or 49,660,000 
— Galokne, 74. 

t • • New resoiiroea were therefore required, 
biit these were all exhausted : credit was ne- 
cessary, and it was destroyed— but shameAil 
bankruptcy was there : it was necessary to 
stave it ofi; or leave the foulest stain on the 
glory of France."— Deto- Amis, iv. 2. 



perty, which are useless and hurtful. 
The enjoyment of this power by the 
nation gives its representatives an equal 
title to interfere with the present dis- 
tribution of church property. All the 
benefices without charges attached to 
them may immediately be confiscated 
to the profit of the nation ; and even in 
regard to those to which duty is at- 
tached, it is clear that the only portion 
of their funds which is I'eally sacred is 
what is required for the decent support 
of the incumbent, or maintenance of 
the hospital or college to which it be- 
longs. By undertaking the burden of 
these, therefore, the nation may now, 
with perfect justice, appropriate the 
whole ecclesiastical estates." This }iro- 
posal, seconded by Thouret, was sup- 
ported by Mirabeau, Bamave, Garat, 
and the whole sti*ength of the Revolu- 
tionary party. 

21. To this it, was replied by the 
Abb^ Maury and Sifeyes : " It is an 
unfounded assertion that the property 
of the church is at the disposal of the 
state ; it came from the munificence or 
piety of individuals in former ages, and 
was destined to a peculiar purpose, to- 
tally different from secular concerns. 
If the purposes originally intended can- 
not be carried into effect, it should re- 
vert to the heirs of the donors, but 
certainly does not accrue to the legis- 
lature. This great measure of spolia- 
tion is the first step in revolutionary 
confiscation, and will soon be followed 
up by ihe seizure of property of every 
description ; and it is, in trutii, a sacri- 
fice of the provinces, and their estates, 
to the capitalists of the metropolis who 
hold the public debt> and the vociferous 
mob who rule the counsels of the As- 
sembly. The clergy have eigoyed their 
possessions for a thousand years — is 
there a noble or proprietor in the land 
who can exhibit a titie as ancient ? Are 
the immense sacrifices of theii* posses- 
sions the clergy have already made — 
their junction with the Tiers Etat, 
which first gave victory to the cause of 
the Revolu^on — ^to go for nothing ? Is 
destitution, confiscation, and b^^ary, 
the reward which France reserves for 
the first, the most important, the most 
valued friends of freedom ? The bene- 
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fices, in some cases, are without cures 
— pray, what are the fortunes of the 
nobles, the wealth of the capitalists? 
A thousand francs a-year would main- 
tAin every one of these gentlemen ; the 
rest, according to your argument, is at 
the disposal of the nation. Have they 
a cure attached to them? And are you 
prepared to apply a test to property, 
as liable or not Uable to confiscation, 
which would at once place within the 
former category the whole property of 
the nation, above what was necessary 
for the bare subsistence of its posses- 
sors?" 

22. But it was all in vain. The 
property of the church was estimated 
at two thousand millions of francs, 
^80,000,000; this appeared a fund suf- 
ficient) at least for a considerable time, 
to maintain the clergy, endow the hos- 
pitals for the poor, defray the interest 
of the public debt, and meet the ex- 
penses of the civil establishment To a 
revolutionary government, overwhelm- 
ed with debt, the temptation was irre- 
sistible ; and, in spite of the eloquence 
of the Abb6 Maury and the efforts of 
the clergy, it was decreed, by a great 
majority, that the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty should be put at the disposal of 
the nation. The funds thus acquired 
wei*e enormous ; the church lands were 
above a third of the whole landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom. The clergy were 
declared a burden upon the state, and 
thenceforward received their incomes 
from the public treasury. But the 
Assembly made a wretehed provision 
for the support of religion. The income 
of the Archbishop of Paris was fixed at 
£2000 a-year, (50,000 fiuncs) ; that of 
the superior bishoprics at 25,000 francs, 
or £1000 a-year; that of the inferior 
at £750 ; that of the smallest at £500 
a-year. The cur^s of the larger parishes 
received 2000 francs, or £80 a-year; 
1500 francs, or £60, in the middle- 
sized; and 1200 francs, or £48, in the 
smallest. The incomes of the greater 
part of the clergy, especially the great 

♦ This decisive measure of spoliation was 
carried by a majority of 668 to 341. Forty 
declined voting, and 246. were absent. As 
resisuince to tliis spoliation was unpopular, it 
miiy be presumed that in secret they disiip- 



beneficiaries, were, by this change, 
reduced to one-fifth of their former 
amount* 

28. The ai'guments which prevailed 
with the Assembly were the same as 
those urged on similar occasions by all 
who endeavour to appropriate the pro- 
perty of public bodies. It is, no doubt^ 
plausible to say, that religion, if tme, 
should be able to maintain itself ; that 
the public will support those who best 
discharge its duties ; and that no pre- 
ference should be given to the pro- 
fessors of any peculiar form of faith. 
But experience has demonstrated that 
these ai'guments are fallacious, and that 
religion speedily falls into discredit un- 
less itateachers are not only maintained, 
but amply maintained, at the public 
expense, or fr^m separate property of 
their own. The marked and almost 
unaccountable irreligion of a lai^ pro- 
portion of the French, ever since the 
Revolution, is a sufficient proof that 
the support of property, and a certain 
portion of worldly splendour, are re- 
quisite te maintain even the cause of 
truth. The reason is apparent It 
anses frx>m the difference between im- 
mediate interests, obvious te all, and 
ultimate interests, powerful only with 
a few. Worldly enjoyments are agree- 
able in the outset, and only painful in 
the end. Religious truth is unpalatable 
at first) and its salutary effects are only 
experienced after the lapse of time. 
Hence, the first may be safely intrusted 
to the inclinations or taste of indivi- 
duals; the last require the support or 
direction of the state. If individuals 
are left to choose for themselves, they 
will select the best architects or work- 
men ; but it does by no means follow 
that they will piteh upon the best re- 
ligious guides. The ardent will follow, 
not the most reasonable, but the most 
captivating ; the selfish or indifferent, 
the most accommodating ; the wicked, 
none at all. Those who most require 
reformation will be the last to seek it 
An established church, and ecdesiaa- 

proved of it, but stayed away from fenr. Had 
they come forward and o)>poaed the great mea- 
sure of robberv, it would have been prevented, 
and the whole character of the R«volutioa 
might have been changed.-*JSrM. Pari. m. 25<i 
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tical property, are required to relieve 
the teachers of religion from the ne- 
eessity of bending to the views or shar- 
ing in the fanaticism of the age. Those 
who live by the support of the public 
will never be backward in conforming 
to its inclinations. When children may 
be allowed to select the medicines they 
are to take in sickness, or the young 
the education which is to fit them for 
the world, the clergy may be left to the 
voluntaiy support of the pubhc, but 
not till then. 

24. This violent measure led to an- 
other, attended by consequences still 
more disastrous. The church estates 
were immense, but no purchasers for 
them could be found ; and it was in- 
dispensable immediately to raise a fund 
on the security of the property thus 
acquired. The necessities of the state 
required the Immediate sale of eccle- 
siastical property to the amount of 
400,000,000 of livres, or £16,000,000 
sterling; to facilitate it, the munci- 
pality of Paris, and of the principal 
cities of the kingdom, became the pur- 
chasei's in the first instance, trusting 
to reimbursement by the sale of the 
property, in smaller portions, to indi- 
viduals. But an insuperable difficulty 
arose in finding money sufficient to dis- 
charge the price of so extensive a pur- 
chase before the secondary sales were 
effected; to accomplish this, the ex- 
pedient was adopted of issuing pro- 
missory notes of the municipality to 
the public creditors, which might pass 
ciurent till the period of their payment 
arrived. This was immediately done ; 
but when they became due, still no means 
of discharging them existed, and re- 
course was had to government bills, 
which might possess a legal circulation, 
and pass for money from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. Thus arose the 
system of assign ats, the source of more 
public strength, and private suffering, 
than any other measure in the Revolu- 
tion. By a decree of the Assembly, 
passed in the following spring, govern- 
ment was authorised to issue assignats 
to the amount of 400,000,000 francs, 
or about £16,000,000 sterling, to be se- 
cured on the domains of the crown, 
and the ecclesiastical property to that 



value. Thus was the .public hand for 
the first time laid on private property, 
and the dangerous benefit experienced 
of discharging obligations without pro- 
viding funds at the moment for their 
liquidation — an expedient fostering to 
industry, and creative of strength in 
the first instance ; but ruinous to both 
in the end, if not accompanied by pru- 
dent management, and based on provi- 
sion made fbr ultimate payment. It is a 
remarkable fact, that this irrevocable 
step was taken by the Assembly in di- 
rect opposition to the opinions of the 
countiy. Out of thirty-seven addresses 
from the principal commercial cities of 
France, only seven were in favour of as- 
signats. The clamour of demagogues, 
the passion for spoliation, and financial 
necessity, had already overturned the 
whole influence of property, whether 
landed or commercisd. 

25. By this means, the alienation of 
the ecclesiastical property was rendered 
irrevocable, and the foundation of a 
paper circulation, inconvertible into the 
precious metals, laid in the kingdom. 
The necessities of the state made the 
continuance and extension of the sys- 
tem in future years unavoidable ; and 
this led to a third consequence, more 
important in the end than either of the 
former — ^viz., the establishment of a 
vast body of small landholders, whose 
properties had sprung out of the Revo- 
lution, and whose interests were iden- 
tified with its continuance. The pub- 
lic creditor was not compelled, in the 
first instance, to accept laud instead of 
money, but he received assignats, which 
passed current in the market, and ulti- 
mately came into the hands of some 
prudent or far-seeing individuals, who 
made them the investment of a little 
capital, and, instead of circulating them 
as money, presented them for discharge, 
and received small fragments of the 
ecclesiastical estates. The extreme dif- 
ficulty of finding a secure place of de- 
posit for funds in those distracted times, 
and the innumerable banki-uptcies of 
mercantile men which took place dur- 
ing the progress of the Revolution, pro- 
duced a universal opinion among the 
labouring classes, that the purchase of 
land was the only safe way of disposing 
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of money. And this feeling, coupled 
with the excessive depreciation which 
the assignats afberwanis reached, and 
the great accession to the national do- 
mains, which the confiscated estates of 
the nobles produced, occasioned that 
universal division of lauded property 
which forms the most striking feature 
in the modem condition of France. 

26. The clei^gy, finding the adminis- 
tration of a large portion of their estates 
transferred to the municipalities, and a 
paper money created which was to be 
paid from their sale, were seized with 
the most violent apprehensions. As a 
last resource, they offered to lend the 
state the 400,000,00p francs upon be- 
ing reinvested with their property; but 
this offer, as tending to throw doubt 
upon the confiscation of their estates, 
was immediately rejected. The utmost 
efforts were immediately made by the 
church to excite public opinion against 
the Revolution. The pulpits resounded 
with declamations against the Assembly; 
and the sale of the ecclesiastical estates 
was universally represented to be, as in 
tinith it was, iniquitous in the highest 
degree. But these efforts were in vain. 
Some disturbances broke out in the 
south of France, and blood was shed in 
many of the provinces in defence of the 
priesthood, but no general or national 
movement took place ; the emigration 
of the nobles had deprived the peasantiy 
in the country of their natural leaders, 
and after some resistance, the clergy 
were everywhere dispossessed of their 
property. The iri'eligious spirit of the 
age secured this triumph to the ene- 
mies of the Christian faith; but no 
violent or unjustifiable proceeding can 
take place without ultimately recoiling 
on the nation which commits it. From 
this flagrant act of injustice may be 
dated the unconquerable aversion of 
the clei^ in France to the Revolution, 
and the marked disregard of religious 
observances which has since distinguish- 
ed so large a portion of its inhabitants. 
From this maybe dated that dissolute- 
ness of private manners which extended 
with such rapidity during its progress, 
which has spread the vices of the old 
noblesse through all the inferior classes 
of the state, and threatens, in its ulti- 



mate effects, to counterbalance all the 
advantages of the Revolution, by poison- 
ing the fountains of domestic virtue, 
from which public prosperity must 
spring. From this, lastiy, may be dated 
the commencement of the fatal system 
of assignats, which precipitated and 
rendered irrevocable ^e maixsh of the 
Revolution, and ultimately involved in 
niin all the classes who participated in 
this first deed of unpardonable iniquity. 
27. The only way in which it is pos- 
sible to avoid Uiese dreadful calamities, 
which at once dry up all the sources of 
national prosperity, is to assume it as 
a fundamental piinciple, that the estates 
set apart for the church are inalienable 
property, not to be encroached on or im- 
paired, without the same violence which 
sets aside all private rights. Without 
that safeguard, ecclesiastical property 
will, in every country, at some period 
or other, fall a prey to financial embar- 
rassments. Having no bayonets in its 
hands, like the army; having lost the 
spiritual thunder wluch maintained its 
authority in the ages of superstition ; 
speaking to the future, not the present, 
wants of mankind, it will ever be the 
first to be sacrificed to the penury of 
government incident to an advanced 
state of civilisation, if not protected by 
the shield of an interest common to it 
with ordinary proprietora It is to ihe 
firm hold which this principle has on 
the English nation, that Mr Buike 
ascribes the long duration and exten- 
sive usefulness of its national establish- 
ment.* 

* " The people of England," says Mr Burke, 
"never have suffered, and never will suffer, 
the fixed estate of the church to be converted 
into a pension, to depend on the treasury, 
and to Be delayed, withheld, or perhaps ex- 
tinguished by fiscal difBculties, which may 
sometimesbe pretended for political purposes, 
and are in fact often brought about by the 
extravagance, negligence, and rapacity of 
politicians. They will not turn their inde- 
pendent clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners. 
They tremble for their liberty from the in- 
fluenoQ.of a clergy dependent on the crown ; 
they tremble for the public tranquillity ttova. 
the disorders of a factious clergy, if they were 
made to depend on any other than the crown. 
For the consolation of the feeble and the in- 
struction of the ignorant, they have identi- 
fied the estate of the church with the mass 
of private property, of which the state is not 
the proprietor, either for use or dfnniiuou» 
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28. The interior orgauisation of the 
church next came under the revision of 
the Asaembly. The bishoprics wei-e 
reduced to the same number as the de- 
partments ; the olex^ and bishops de- 
clared capable of being chosen only by 
the electors who were intrusted with 
the nomination of deputies ; the cathe- 
drals and the chapters suppressed, and 
the regular orders replaced by parochial 
clergy. It is a remarkable fact, that in 
some of the discussions on the eccle- 
siastical establishment at this period, 
Robespierre suppoi*ted the church. In 
particular, on 30th May 1790, he moved 
in the Assembly to allow the parish 
priests to marry — a step which procured 
for him the thanks of the clergy over 
all France. He continued his support 
of the clei^gy on various occasions, until 
he was warned of the danger he in- 
curred by the murmur, when he rose 
to speak, " Pcutez au C6U DroitT* In 
the reforms which were adopted, if we 
except the election of the clergy and 
bishops by the people — ^for which they 
were manifestly disqualified, and which 
is utterly inconsistent with a national 
establishment — ^nothing flagrantly un- 
just was attempted. The church, puri- 
fied of its corruptions, and freed from 
its splendid but invidious appendages, 
might still have maintained its respect- 
ability, had no spoliation of its posses- 

but only the fj^uardian and regulator; they 
have ordained that the provision of this es- 
tablishment should be as stable as the earth 
on which it stands, and not fluctuate with the 
oscillations of fiinds and actions/' 

* Robespierre supported the reduction of 
the church to bishops and parochial ciergj 
by these characteristic arguments : " Firat 

{>rinciple — All public functions are a sociiU 
nstitution ; their object is the order and 
happiness of society ; it follows that there 
ought not to exist any function useless to 
society. Benefices and imnecessary estab- 
lishments, cathedrals, oolle^te cha^s, cu- 
racies, and all the bishoprics not required 
by the public^ must yield to this principle. 
Second principle— Eodesiascical officers being 
ordained for the happiness of men, and the 
good of the people, ft follows that the people 
should have the right of nomination, llie 
people ouffht to preserve every right that 
it is qualified to exercise ; therefore it may 
choose its pastors, like magistrates and other 
public officers. Third principle— The pubUc 
officers being appointed for the good of so- 
ciety, it follows that their treatment and 
emoluments must be Mtimated by their val ue 
QuX utility to the publio— not influenced by 



sions previously taken place. But the 
progress of the Revolution, and the 
efforts of more audacious I'eformers, 
soon completed its destruction. 

29. The judicial establishment under- 
went a total change about the same 
period. The parliaments of the pro- 
vinces were suppressed. The work of 
destruction had now become so com- 
mon that the annihilation of these an- 
cient courts, coeval vrith the monarchy, 
hardly excited any attention. New 
tribunals were created throughout the 
whole country on the most democratic 
basis : the judges were appointed, not 
by the crown, but by the electors — ^that 
is, by the whole labouring classes. So 
widespread were the judicial functions, 
under this system, that the judges in 
France amounted to theenoimous num- 
ber of one hundred thousand — ^the ma- 
gistrates to that of twdve hundred Uiou» 
tand^f Even the power of pardon was 
taken from the sovereign. Trial by jury 
was universally introduced, and the jury- 
men were taken indiscriminately from 
all classes of citizens. Reforms of the 
most salutary description were effected 
in the criminal oom*ts; trials were made 
public, the accused allowed counsel, and 
indulged with every facility for their 
defence. The inhuman punishments 
which disgraced the ancient monarchy 
were abolished, and the punishment of 

any desire to gratify and enrich the indivi- 
duals who exercise theso functions/' Here 
is the principle of a volimtary church clearly 
and manfblly stated, and traced back to its 
true origin and only feaable basis, the prin- 
ciple of tUUity. Robespierre's dtduetiant, as 
will appear clearly in the sequel, were all 
correct; his whole errors and crimes arose 
from his setting out with &lse principles. 
Everything in this question, turns on the 
meaning of the word **tUilit^." Is it pecu- 
niai^ or spiritual utility? economy in this 
world, or salvation in the next? It is re- 
ft^shing, amidst the declamation of the Re- 
volution, to read his speeches; they so uni- 
formly gu back to principle, though those 
principles are universal innocence in the 
people, vice in the governors, and worldly 
utility.- //irtoire Parlmentaire, vi. 81, 32. 

t **The new law created twelve hundred 
thousand magistrates. The Judicial system 
created a hundred thousand iudgeB."—Atku 
National de la France, 1791, ct^dU d VAtum- 
hUti and MicHELET, Histaire de la lUvoiu- 
Uon, I 15S, 159. Talleyrand, in his speecli 
on 8th Jvme 1790, estimated the active citi- 
zens at 8,600.00U.— l/i«toir< ParltmtwtaWt 
8thJimel790. 
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death was limited to a etmaller class 
of deUnquencies. The cogniaance of 
charges of high treason was intrusted 
to a supreme court at Orleans ; but it 
must be added, to the gloiy of the Na- 
tional Assembly, that during their con- 
tinuance not one trial took place before 
it. A new tribunal, entitled the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to 
revise the sentences of inferior tribu- 
nals: the utility of this institution was 
such, that it has been continued through 
all the subsequent changes of govern- 
ment. 

30. The revolutionary party having 
now declared open war against the 
church, the partisans of the latter exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost to abridge 
the duration or operations of the As* 
sembly. The moment was favourable, 
as the period when the powers of the 
Assembly should expire had arrived ; 
the deputies were only appointed for a 
year, and that time had now elapsed. 
The clergy and aristocratic party took 
advantage of this circumstance to insist 
that the Assembly should be dissolved 
and reappointed by the electors, as they 
were well aware that the abolition of 
all the parliaments, courts of law, and 
incorporations, in the provinces, and 
the total confiscation of the property of 
the church, had created such violent 
heart-burnings among the people as 
would probably render the next Assem- 
bly decidedly anti-revolutionary. To 
support that proposal they ui^ged the 
sovereignty of the people, so recently 
proclaimed as the basis of government 
by the popular leaders. "Without 
doubt," says Chapelier, "sovereignty 
resides in the people ; but that princi- 
ple has no application in the present 
instance. The dissolution of the As- 
Hcmbly, before the work of the consti- 
tution is finished, would lead to the 
destruction of the constitution ; it is 
now urged by the enemies of freedom, 
with no other view but to secui-e the 
revival of despotism, of feudal privi- 
leges, court prodigality, and all the 
countless evils which follow in the train 
of these." — "We deceive ourselves," 
replied the Abb^ Maury, "when we 
speak of perpetuating our own power. 
When did we become a National As- 



sembly ? Has the oath of the 20th June 
absolved us from that which we took to 
our constituents ? The constitution is 
finished ; you have nothing now to do 
but to declare that the king possesses 
the executive power ; we are sent here 
for no other purpose but to secure the 
influence of the people upon the legis- 
lature, and prevent the imposition of 
taxes without their consent. Our duties 
being now discharged, I strenuously re- 
sist eveiy decree which shall interfere 
with the rights of the electors. The 
founders of libeii^y should be the last 
to invade the rights of others ; we un- 
dermine our own authority, when we 
trench upon the privileges of those by 
whom it was conferred." 

31. Loud applause followed these en- 
ergetic words ; but Mirabeau immedi- 
ately ascended the tribune. " We are 
asked," said he, " when our powers be- 
gan — how, from being simple deputies 
of bailiwicks, we became a national con" 
vention f I reply, from the moment 
when, finding our place of assembly 
siuTounded bv bayonets, we swore 
rather to perish than abandon our du- 
ties towanls the nation. Our powers 
have, since that great events undei^nt 
a total change ; whatever we have done 
has been sanctioned by the unanimous 
consent of the nation. We became a 
national convention when, but for us, 
the nation would have perished. Ton 
all remember the saying of the ancient 
patriot, who had neglected legal forma 
to save his country. Summoned by a 
factious opposition to answer for his in- 
fraction of the laws, he replied, ' I swear 
that I have saved my country.' (Gen- 
tlemen, I swear that you have saved 
France." The Assembly, electrified by 
this appeal, rose by a spontaneous move- 
ment, and declared its session perma* 
nent, till the formation of the constitu- 
tion was completed. Thenceforward 
they had not a shadow of legal title for 
their proceedings; the period for which 
they had been elected had expired, and 
by sheer usurpation, without venturing 
to appeal to the people, they continued 
their powers. 

32. Having thus, by a decree of their 
own, resolved to prolong their powers, 
the Assembly next entered on the con- 
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sideration of the important question — 
iu whom, under the new constitution, 
the powers of declaring peace and war 
should be vested f A difference which 
had aiisen between Great Britain and 
Spain, which threatened hostilities at 
no distant period, brought the neces- 
sity of determining this question pro- 
minently forward. It was discussed 
with great vehemence in the Assembly 
for above a fortnight ; and, as the re- 
sult appeared at one period doubtful, 
the Revolutionists had recourse to their 
usual resource of getting up mobs in 
the streets, and threatening a civil war. 
Mirabeau, who had now become sensi- 
ble of the perilous tendency of the Re- 
volution, and began to thirst for em- 
ployment from the crown, since he had 
become hopeless of the success of trea- 
son under the Duke of Orleans, on this 
occasion gave the first indication of a 
change of policy, by proposing, as a 
middle course, that the right of declar- 
ing peace and war should be vested in 
the king and the Assembly jointly. In- 
stantly he became suspected by the 
people : rumour spread abroad that he 
had been gained by the court, and the 
" Grande Trahison du Comte Mirabeau " 
was hawked through the streets. At 
the same time, the excitement became 
so vehement that it was openly an- 
nounced in the Revolutionary journals 
that, if this power were not conceded 
exclusively to the Assembly, it would 
lead to a general massacre of the nobles 
and cler^, and the most Mghtful con- 
vulsions.* 

33. "K, on this subject," said Mira- 

♦ " If the riffht of making peace and war 
had been conceded to the king, all was over : 
civil war would have burst forth on the Sat- 
urday night, and to-day Paris would be del- 
uged with blood. At midnight the tocsin 
would have called the citizens to arms ; the 
Tuileries would have been delivered up to 
the flames; the people would have taken 
the king and bis fomily under their own 
protection ; but St Priest, Necker, and 
Montmorin would have been hurried to 
the Lantern, and their heads paraded about 
the streets of the capital. Let any one im- 
a^ne the horrors that the shades of such a 
night would have covered — ^the murders, the 
robberies, the tolling of the bells, the roar 
of the artillery, the cries of the dying I No 
aristocrat would have escaped the fury of 
the people. "—OraiettJ* du Peupk, par Freron, 
May 23, 1790. 



beau, " we had much to fear from the 
ambition of kings and the corruption 
of their ministers, have we nothing to 
appi*ehend from the enthusiasm of a 
large Assembly, which may mistake a 
false resentment for the dictates of wis- 
dom, or the counsels of experience? 
Read the history of republics, and you 
will see that ambition has always pre- 
cipitated them into the most unjust and 
barbarous wars. Is it not under the 
empire of the passions that political as- 
semblies have ever resolved on war? 
Are we to reckon as nothing the incon- 
venience of convoking the Assembly, 
when action, and decid^ action, is called 
for ? Can we hope to maintain our con- 
stitution, if forms essentially at variance 
with a monarchy are introduced into 
it ? Rome was destroyed by the strife 
of monarchical, aiistocratic, and demo- 
cratic forms. A powerful citizen is 
more dangerous than a victorious king 
in such a republia What were Hanni- 
bal and Caesar to Rome and Carthage ? 
( Vehement clamour.) Do not suppose 
I am to be intimidated by your threats. 
A few days ago the people wished to 
carry me in triumph, and now they cry 
iu the streets * Great Treason of Count 
MirabeaiL* I had no need of that les- 
son to learn, that there is little distance 
between the Capitol and the Tarpeian 
rock; but the man who combats for 
truth, for his country, is not so easily 
put down. He who is conscious of hav- 
ing deserved well of the commonwealth 
— who covets no vain celebrity, and dis- 
dains the success of a day for real glory,' 
he who is determined to tell the truth, 
independent of the fluctuating waves of 
public opinion, bears within himself 
his own reward. He awaits his destiny, 
the only reward which really interests 
him, from the hand of time, which does 
justice to all." But it was all in vain : 
fear of the people prevailed over the elo- 
quence of Mirabeau, the fervour of the 
Abbd Maury ; and the power of declar- 
ing peace and war was, without qualifi- 
cation, vested in the National Assembly. 
34. Satisfied with having wrested 
this important prerogative from the 
crown, the Assembly, in pecuniary mat- 
ters, acted with liberality towards the 
sovereign. Louis demanded twenty-five 
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millioDs of franca (£1,000,000 sterling) 
annually for his household expenses and 
civil list) which was instantly granted; 
and the jointure of the queen was fixed 
at four millions of francs, or £160,000 
a-year. A conceding monarch is always, 
for a brief space, a favourite with a de- 
mocratic le^slature. 

85. In the fervour of innovation, 
titles of honour could not long be main- 
tained. M. Lamboin proposed, and 
Charles Lameth- seconded a decree, 
" That the titles of duke, count, mar- 
quis, viscount, baron, and chevalier, 
should be suppressed." "Hereditary 
nobility," said the latter, '* wounds 
equally reason and true liberty. There 
can be no political equality, no virtu- 
ous emulation, where citizens have other 
dignities than those belonging to their 
office, or arising from their virtues." 
" Let us annihilate," said M. de Noail- 
les, "those vain titles, the arrogancy of 
pride, and ignorance, and vanity. It is 
time that we should have no distinc- 
tions save those arising from virtue. 
^Vhat should we say to Marquis Frank- 
lin, Count Washington, Baron Fox? 
Will such titles ever confer the lustre 
attaching to the simple Franklin, Fox, 
Washington ? I give my warmest sup- 
port to the motion, and would add to 
it, that liveries should be abolished" 
" A nobility," replied the Ahh4 Maury, 
^' is part of our constitution : destroy 
the nobility, and there is no monarchy. 
So determined were the Assembly to 
extinguish honours, that the decree was 
passed in an evening sitting with very 
little discussion. The noblesse and the 
cleigy made vain efforts to prevent the 
sacrifice; but it was carried by an over- 
w^helming majority. 

86. Thus in one day fell the ancient 
and venerable institution of feudal no- 
bility — an institution sprung from con- 
quest, and cradled in pride, but pro- 
ductive of great and important conse- 
quences on the social body, and the 
cause of the chief distinction between 
European and Asiatic civilisation. The 
conquests of the East have seldom pro- 
duced any lasting institutions, because 
they have always depended on a single 
race of warriors, who left behind neither 
honours nor hereditary possessions to 



perpetuate the fabric of society. Hence 
everything has been ephemeral m East- 
era dynasties; national glory, public 
prosperity, have in every age been as 
shortlived as their original founders. 
In Europe, on the other hand, the esta- 
blishment of hereditary dignities, and 
of the right of primogeniture, has per- 
petuated the influence of the first lead- 
ers of the people ; and, by creating a 
class whose interests were permanent, 
has given a degree of durability to hu- 
man institutions, unknown in any other 
age or quarter of the globe. Whatever 
may be said of the vanity of titles, and 
the unworthy hands into which they 
frequently descend, it cannot be denied 
that they have stamped its peculiar 
chai*acter upon European civilisation ; 
that they created the body of nobility 
who upheld the fabric of society through 
the stormy periods of anarchy and bar- 
barism, and laid the first foundation of 
freedom, by forming a class governed 
by lasting interests, and capable, in 
every age, of withstanding the efforts 
of despotic power. Whether the ne- 
cessity of such a class is now super- 
seded by the extension of knowledge 
and the more equal diffusion of pro- 
perty, and whether a system of tem- 
pered liberty can subsist without an 
intermediate body interposed between 
the power of the crown and the ambi- 
tion of the people, are questions which 
time alone can resolve, but on which 
the leaders of the French Revolution 
had unquestionably no materials to 
form an opinion. 

87. But all these changes, great and 
important as they were, yielded in im- 
portance to the milituy organisation 
which at this period took place through- 
out all France. The progress of the 
Revolution, the overthrow of the in- 
vading armies, the subjugation of the 
European powers, were mainly owing 
to the military establishments which 
sprang up during the first fervour of pa- 
triotic exertion. The army of France, 
under the old government^ partook of 
the aristocratic spirit of the age : the 
higher grades of military nuoS: were 
exclusively reserved for the court nobi- 
lity; and even ordinary commissions 
were bestowed only on those whose 
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birth or connexions united them to the 
favoured class of lauded proprietors. 
The consequences of such an exclusive 
system, in an r^ of advancing civili- 
sation, might easily have been antici- 
pated. The privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers had no interest in com- 
mon with theu* superiors, and, like the 
parochial clergy, felt their own inclina- 
tions coincide with those of the Tiers 
Etat. Hence the rapid and decisive 
defection of the whole army, the mo- 
ment that they were brought into col- 
lision with the Revolution, and exposed 
to the contagion of popular enthusiasm. 
Injudicious changes in the regulation 
of the household troops had recently in- 
troduced extensive dissatisfaction even 
amongst that favoured body, and fiu*- 
iiished a pretext for the revolt of the 
Guard, which was the immediate cause 
of the fall of the royal authority. 

3S. The difficulties expeiienced by 
the military in all contests with the 
populace at this time were so gi*eat, 
that they practically amounted to an 
entire suspension of the authority of 
government The duties of a munici- 
pal officer, or of the commander of a 
fortress, wei*e more appalling than those 
aiising from the most formidable force 
of regidar enemies. In most places 
the troops, seized with the same muti- 

• M. de la Tour Dupin, minister of war, 
on the 4th June 1790, gave the following ac- 
count, in a Report to the Assembly, of the 
disorders of the army : " His Mtgesty has 
this day sent me to apprise you of the mul- 
tiplied disorders of which every day he re- 
ceives the most distressing intelugence. The 
nrmy is threatened with ultra-anarchy. En- 
tire regiments have dared to violate at once 
the respect due to the laws, to the order es- 
tablished by your decrees, and to the oaths 
which they nave taken with the most awfUl 
solemnity. Whilst you are indefatigable in 
moulding the empire into one coherent and 
cousistont bddy, the administration of the 
army exhibits nothing but disturbance and 
eonnision. The bonds of discipline are re- 
laxed or broken — ^the most uuheord-of pre- 
tensions are avowed without disguise — the 
ordinances are without force, tlie chiefe with- 
out authority — ^the military chest and the 
colours carried off— the authority of the king 
himself is proudly defied — the officers are 
despised, degraded, threatened, or prisouors 
in the midst of their corps, dra&rgiiig on a 
precarious life in the bosom of disgust and 
humiliation. To fill uj) the measure of all 
these horrors, the comniandnnts of places 
have had their thrmits out under the eyes, 



nous spirit aa the nation, refused to 
act against the insurgents, or openly 
ranged themselves on their side. A 
handful of mutineers — a despicable 
rabble — ^were thus sufficient to make 
the governor of a citadel tremble : every 
act of vigour, even in self-defence, came 
to be considered as a capital crime ; and 
the clamours of the populace were re- 
gai-ded with more alarm than the thun- 
der of the enemy's artillery. It was 
universally felt, that in all contesta 
between the military and the people, 
the officers, even if obeyed by theii 
men, ran far greater risks than the mob 
to whom they were opposed : if not so 
obeyed, their immediate destruction 
was inevitable. Hence anarchy wajk 
universal in the army, and more for 
midable than among tlie people, from 
the arms and superior discipline which 
the former possessed. Out of a hun- 
dred and twenty battalions and eighty 
squadrons that M. de BouiU^ had undei 
his command in the east of France, he 
could only reckon on five battalions, 
all of them composed of foreign troops, 
as likely in a crisis to support the royal 
cause.* Mirabeau became fully sensible, 
when it was too late, of the ruinous 
consequences of such a distracted state 
of things, and proposed to remedy it 
by the proclamation of martial law, 

and almost in the arms, of their own sol 
diers! 

••These evils are great, but they are neither 
the only nor the worst produced by such mi- 
litary insiurections. The nature of things 
requires that the army should never act ex- 
cept as an instrument. The moment that, 
erecting itself into a deliberative body, it 
shall act according to its own resolutions, 
the government, be it what it may, will im- 
mediately degenerate into a military despot- 
ism — a species of monster which has always 
ended by devouring those who produced it." 
—See Report, quoted by Burke, ''Com.," 
Works, V. 877. 

So far, however, vras the king (W)m listen- 
ing to this sound advice, that, under the in- 
fluence of his superstitious dread of occasion- 
ing the shedding of blood, he sent round 
circulars to all wie regiments of the army, 
with orders that the soldiers should join 
several dubs and confederations in the dif- 
ferent municipalities, and mix with them in 
their feasts and civic entertainments. *' His 
Majesty thinks it expedient that each reoi- 
meut should join in these civic fStes, for the 
purpose of confirming the relations and 
strengthening the bonds between the dti- 
zons and the soldiers."— fMcJ. v. 882. 
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but the Assembly, ten'ified at the very 
thought of oflfending the nation, did not 
venture to adopt so vigorous a step. 
Shortly after the taking of the Bastile, 
a new oath was tendered to the soldiers, 
which bound, them never to employ 
their arms against their fellow-citizens, 
except on the requisition of the civil 
authorities. This circumstance, imma- 
terial in itself, became important in its 
consequences, by accustoming the mi- 
litary to other duties, and the protec- 
tion of other interests, than those of 
the sovereign. 

39. With extraordinary rapidity the 
organisation of the national guards, in 
imitation of that of Paris, was com- 
pleted over the whole kingdom. The 
middle classes, everywhere attached to 
the Revolution, because it promised to 
remove the disabilities under which they 
laboured, formed the strength of its bat- 
talions ; and in a few months three hun- 
dred thousand men, enrolled and dis- 
ciplined in the provinces, were ready to 
support the popular cause. The influ- 
ence of this immense body of armed 
men, great in itself, was increased by the 
democratic constitution imder which it 
was constructed. Formed in a moment 
of revolutionary fervour, and during the 
abeyance of the royal authority, it re- 
ceived no regular organisation from any 
superior power: the privates elected 
their own officers, and learned the rudi- 
ments of discipline from instructors of 
their own selection; and these, chosen 
during a period of extraordinary excite- 
ment, were of course the most vehement 
suppoi-ters of the power of the people. 
Hence the marked and steady adher- 
ence of this influential body, through 
all the changes of the Revolution, to the 
popular side ; and hence the facility with 
which regular armies were subsequently 
formed on the same democratic model, 
on the flrst call of national danger. The 
national guard of Paris — ^thirty thousand 
strong at ordinary times — under the 
command of Lafayette, was capable of 
being increased, by beat of drum, to 
double that number, all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment But, 
as usually happens where officers owe 
their appointment to the privates, his 
authority became powerless when his 



commands ran counter to the wishes of 
his inferiors. On one occasion he re- 
signed the command, and entered au 
evening party in the dress of the pri- 
vates. " What, general ! " exclaimed 
the guests ; " we thought you were com- 
mander of the nationsd guard." — "Oh !" 
said he, " I was tired of obeying, and 
therefore entered the ranks of the pri- 
vates."* 

40. A force, more formidable to the 
actual administration of government or 
the magistracy, consisted in a multitude 
of artisans and manufacturers in all the 
great towns, armed with pikes, and 
trained to a certain degree of military 
discipline. These tumultuous bands, 
raised in moments of alarm, were al- 
ways ready for insurrection, and anxious 
to share in the plunder of the opulent 
classes. Having nothing to lose them- 
selves, they supported every measure of 
spoliation and cruelty. The worst of 
the popular leadera found in them a 
never-failing support, when the more 
measmred fervour of the national guard 
was beginning to decline. Their num- 
bers in Paris alone amounted to above 
fifty thousand; and their power, always 
great, received an undue preponderance 
from the disastrous gift from the muni- 
cipality of two pieces of cannon to each 
of the forty-eight sections, shortly after 
the captiu>e of the Bastile. These guns 
were worked by the ablest and most de- 
termined of the populace; the higher 
ranks all shunned that service, from the 
fatigue with which it was attended It 
thus fell into the hands of the most ar- 
dent of the lower, and, from their ter- 
rible energy, those cannoniers soon ac- 
quired a (^eadful celebrity in all the 
bloodiest tragedies of the Revolution. 

41. The agitation of the public mind 
was, during these changes, increased by 
the fluctuations which the assignats of 
the country underwent, and the multi- 
tudes whom their progressive deprecia- 
tion reduced to a state of beggary. 
Government having once experienced 
the relief from immediate pressiu-e 
which paper credit never fails in the 

* The author received this anecdote from 
his late revered and lamented fHend, Profes- 
sor Dug^d Stewart, who wiis present on the 
occasion. 
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first instance to affoi*d, speedily returned 
to the expedient; and fresh issues of 
assignats, secured upon the church pro- 
perty, appeared upon every successive 
crisis of finance. Eight hundred mil- 
Uons of newassignats, in addition to the 
400,000,000 (£16,000,000) abeady in 
circulation, were authorised to be issued 
by a decree of the Assembly, on 29th 
September 1790. This was done, not- 
withstanding the warning voice of Tal- 
leyrand, at the instigation of Mirabeau, 
who clearly perceived what a body of 
revolutionary interests and proprietors 
the measure would soon create. 

42. K Talleyrand and the Abb^ 
Mauiy clearly predicted the fatal con- 
sequences which would ensue from this 
continued issue of assignats to meet the 
wants of the treasury. " You ask," said 
they, " why should that paper money 
be always below the metallic curi'ency ? 
It is because distrust will always exist 
as to the pi*oportion between its amount 
and the national domains on which it is 
secured — ^because for long their sales 
will be uncertain — because it is difficult 
to conceive when two thousand mil- 
lions (£80,000,000), the value of these 
domains, will be extinguished — ^because, 
silver issuing at par with paper, both 
will become objects of merchandise ; and 
the more plentiful any merehandite be- 
cometf the more U muU decline in price. 
From this must necessarily result in- 
extricable confusion — ^the purchase of 
land for a nominal value — ^the discharge 
of debts for an illusory payment — ^and, 
in a word, a universal change of pro- 
perty, by a system of spoliation so se- 
cret that no one can perceive from 
whence the stroke that ruins him has 
come. Consider only the effects of an 
immoderate issue of paper. Not to 
speak of a circulation of two thousand 
millions — for no one probably would 
support such an absurdity — suppose 
only that the depreciation became ten 
per cent. The treasury at that rate 
will gain ten per cent on the whole debt 
it owes. Is not that national bank- 
ruptcy ? And, if it continues and in- 
creases, will not all debts be thus de- 
preciated, and creditors ruined? As- 
signats will become an object of com- 
merce and gambling : you will see them 



rise and fall like bank shares; and, ere 
^ongy you will see their holders swallow 
up the debts of the country, its wealth, 
and the whole national domains." 

. 43. Mirabeau exerted himself to the 
uttermost to support the issue of assig- 
nats, and rested his arguments mainly 
on its obvious tendency to force on the 
sales and division of the national do- 
mains. ** I reckon among the number 
of enemies to the state — as criminal to- 
wards the nation — ^whoever seeks to 
shake that sacred basis of our social i*e- 
generation — ^the national domains. We 
have sworn to maintain and complete 
the constitution : what is our oath if we 
do not defend the national domains? 
There is not a lover of freedom, there 
is not a true Frenchman, who should 
not strive for this object. Let the sale 
of the national domains continue ; let it 
continue over the kingdom, and France 
is saved. It is in vain to assimilate as- 
signats secured on the solid basis of 
these domains, to an ordinary paper 
currency, possessing a forced cu'cula* 
tion. They represent real property — 
the most secure of all possessions, the 
land on which we tread. Why is a 
metallic circulation solid ? Because it 
is based on subjects of real and durable 
value, as the land, which is directly 
or indirectly the source of all wealth. 
Paper money, we are told, will become 
superabundant; it will drive the metal- 
lic out of circulation. Of what paper 
do you speak ? If of a paper without 
a solid basis, undoubtedly; if of one 
based on the firm foundation of landed 
property, never. There may be a dif- 
ference in the value of circulation of 
different kinds, but that arises as fre- 
queutly from the one which bears the 
higher value being run after, as from 
the one which stands the lower being 
shunned — from gold being in demand 
— not paper at a discount. There can- 
not be a greater error than the terrors 
so generally prevalent as to the over- 
issue of assignats. It is thus alone you 
will pay your debts, pay your troops, 
advance the Revolution. Re-absorbed 
progressively in the purchase of the 
national domains, this paper money 
can never become redundant, any more 
than the humidity of the atmosphere 
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can becume excessive, which, descend- 
ing in rills, finds the rivers, and is at 
length lost in the mighty ocean." 

44. These documents at first bore in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent ; but 
this was soon discontinued; notwith- 
Htanding which, they for some time, 
maintained their value on a par with 
the metallic currency. By degrees, how- 
ever, the increasing issue of paper pro- 
duced its usual effects on public credit; 
the value of money fell, while that of 
every other article rose in a high pro- 
portion ; and at length the excessive in- 
undation of fictitious currency caused a 
universal panic, and its value rapidly 
sunk to a merely nominal ratio. Even 
in June 1790, the depreciation had be- 
come so considerable as to excite serious 
panic, and the attention of the Assem- 
bly was anxiously drawn to the means of 
allaying it ; but as they continually went 
on issuing fresh assignats, their value, of 
course, underwent a still greater reduc- 
tion. Eight or nine per cent was all 
that could be got, after some years, for 
these dangerousdocuments, and in many 
cases they would hai*dly pass for one fif- 
teenth of their legal value. So prodi- 
gious a change in the state of the circu- 
lating medium occasioned an unparal- 
leled fluctuation in the fortunes of indi- 
viduals, and augmented to an incredible 
degree the number of those who were 
ruined by the public convulsions. But 
itexteadedin aproportionalmeasure the 
ramifications of the Revolution through 
society, by swelling the number of the 
holders of national property, and thus 
enlisting a large influential class, by the 
strong bond of interest, on its side. 

45. The 14th July, the anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastile, approached, 
and the patriots resolved to signalise it 
by a flte worthy of the birth of freedom 
in the greatest of the European states. 
A confederation of the whole kingdom 
in the Champ de Mars was resolved on ; 
and there the king, the deputies of the 
eighty -foiu: departments, the Assembly, 
and the national guard, were to take the 
oath to the constitution. Every exer- 
tion was made to render the ceremony 
imposing. For several weeks before, al- 
most the whole labouring population of 
Paris had been employed in construct- 



ing benches in the form of a theatre in 
that noble plain, for the innumerable 
spectators who were expected ; while 
the municipality, the national g^rd. 
and the deputies of the departments, 
vied with each other in their endeavours 
tosignalisetheirappearance on the stage 
by the utmost possible magnificence. 
The presence of the monarch, the Na- 
tional Assembly, a hundred thousand 
armed men, and above four himdred 
thousand spectators, it was justly sup- 
posed, would impress the imagination of 
a people even less passionately devoted 
than the French to theatrical effect 

46. Early in the morning of the 14th, 
all Paris was in motion. Four hundred 
thousand persons repaired with joyful 
steps to the Champ de Mars, and seated 
themselves, amidst songs of congratula- 
tion, upon the benches which surround- 
ed the plain. At seven o'clock the pro- 
cession advanced. The electors, the re- 
presentatives of the municipality, the 
presidents of the districts, the national 
guards, the deputies of the army and 
of the departments, thirty thousand 
strong, moved on in order, to the sound 
of military music, from the site of the 
Bastile, with banners floating, bearing 
patriotic inscriptions, and arrayed in 
varied and goi^geous habiliments. The 
splendid throng crossed the Seine by a 
bridge of boats opposite the Ecole Mili- 
taire, and enterad the amphitheatre 
under a triumphal arch. They were 
there met by the king and the National 
Assembly at the foot of a great altar, 
erected after the manner of the an- 
cients, in the middle of the plain ; at 
its foot was a model of the Bastile over- 
turned. Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
and two hundred priests, dressed in 
tricolor robes, celebrated high mass in 
presence of the assembled multitude; 
after which Lafayette, as commander- 
in-chief of the national guards of France, 
mounted on a superb white charger, ad- 
vanced and took the oath in the fol- 
lowing terms : "We swear to be faith- 
ful to the natioftf to the tav, and to the 
king ; to maintain with all our might 
the constitution decreed by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and accepted by the 
king ; and to remain united to all the 
French by the indissoluble bonds of 
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fraternity.** Immediately after, the 
president of the National Assembly and 
the king took the oath; and the queen, 
lifting the dauphin in her arms, pledged 
herself for his adherence to the same 
sentiments. Discharges of artillery, the 
rolling of drums, the shouts of the mul- 
titude, and the clashing of arms, rent 
the skies at the auspicious event, which 
seemed to reunite the monarch and his 
subjects by the bonds of afifection. But 
a dreadful storm arose at that instant ; 
the lowering clouds discharged them- 
selTes in torrents of rain, and in an in- 
stant the innumerable spectators were 
drenched to the skin. It soon cleared 
up, however, and in the evening illu- 
minations and festivities prevailed in 
Paris ; and the king, in a concealed cal- 
iche, enjoyed the general expression of 
happiness. A ball took place upon the 
site of the Bastile ; over the gate was 
this inscription, "Ici on danse." " They 
danced in efifect," says a contemporary 
writer, " with joy and security, on the 
same spot where formerly fell so many 
tears — where courage, genius, and in- 
nocence have so often wept — where so 
often were stifled the cries of despair." 
47. These festivities interrupted only 
for a short period the animosity of the 
factions against each other. The Duke 
of Orleans, who had recently returned 
from his exile in London, was accused 
before the Assembly soon after, along 
with Mirabeau, of having conspired to 
produce the revolt of the 6th October. 
Neverwaa accusation more ill-timed and 
unfortunate. At that very moment, 
Mirabeau, disgusted at the revolution- 
ary proceedings of the Assembly, was 
secretly lending the aid of his great ta- 
lents to support the cause of the throne, 
a course to which he had been inclined 
ever since the beginning of the year. 
He had long foreseen the approaching 
ruin of the state, and had resolved to do 
his utmost to stem the torrent of those 
passions he had had so large a shai'e in 
creating. The Abb^ Maury, who took 
the lead in the impeachment, had be- 
come aware, before it came on for de- 
bate, that Mirabeau now in secret in- 
clined to the throne, and confessed that 
the evidence did not warrant any cri- 
mmal proceedings against that illustri- 



ous man ; and the fact of his havhig 
been accused restored all his popularity, 
which was beginning to decline. Never 
did he sway the Assembly with more 
absolute power than when he ascended 
the tribune to make his defence. The 
Assembly quashed the accusation, both 
against Mirabeau and the Duke of Or- 
leans, by adjourning it till the general 
report of the court at the Ch&telet on 
the proceedings of the 6th October was 
brought up ; but the latter never after- 
wards regained his reputation, and from 
that period his influence in the Revolu- 
tion was at an end. 

48. Cazal^s, on this occasion, made 
a noble speech, and for once compelled 
the Assembly to listen to the words of 
truth and justice. " Is there one in the 
Assembly," said he, " who can really 
wish to screen from justice the authors 
of a crime which has stained the Revo- 
lution, and will be its eternal disgrace? 
{Laud nmrmurs.) Yes, I repeat it, if 
the authors of the infamous crimes of 
6th October are not discovered, are not 
punished, what will France say? what 
will Europe say? The asylum of our 
kings has been violated, the steps of the 
throne stained with blood; its defen- 
ders murdered : infamous assassins have 
put in danger the life of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, the Queen of the 
French." "We have no queen!" ex- 
claimed a hundred voices. — " Of that 
w6man," then added Cazal^s, " whose 
name will survive those of the infamous 
conspirators of October 6th ; — ^they are 
deputies ; they are Frenchmen ; they 
are men : they are stained by that crime. 
If you adopt the motion, you at least 
clear yourselves of the stain ; it will rest 
only On its authors. If you reject it, 
you adopt the infamy; you earn for the 
National Assembly the odious title of 
being at once capable of crimes and 
above punishment." 

49. Shortly after M. Necker retired 
from the ministry. Ill health was as- 
signed as the motive for this step, which 
was really taken from a sense of declin- 
ing influence and lost popularity. His 
own words had proved prophetic ; the 
day of his triumphant entry into Paris 
had been the first of his decline. He 
had lived to see the folly of his favou- 
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rite opiuion, that reason, if forcibly 
«tated and blended with sentiment, 
would in the end sway the most vehe- 
ment popular bodies. His resignation, 
couched in eloquent and touching lan- 
guage,* was received in the Assembly 
without regret; and he set out for 
Switzerland, unattended and a fugitive, 
over the route which he had so lately 
traversed in triumph. He was arrested 
at Arcis-sur-Aube, and narrowly escaped 
the fate from which he had so gene- 
rously saved his enemy M. de Besenval. 
Permission to continue his journey 
was coldly conceded by the le^slature, 
which owed its existence and popular 
constitution to his exertions — a memo- 
rable instance of the instability of the 
applause of the people, but such as 
must always be looked for in a revolu- 
tion. Its early promoters are uniformly 
neglected, when other and moi-e auda- 
cious leaders have succeeded; all classes 
aim at supremacy; its course is always 
onward. None who have risen by its 
impulse can long maintain their ascen- 
dancy, because, by remaining at the 
head of affairs, they check the elevation 
of inferior ambition. 

60. The retre&t of Necker produced 
a total change in the ministry. Duport 
du Tertre was made prime minister, Du- 
portail, de Fleurieu, Lambert, and de 
Lessart, succeeded to the several offices 
of government The first, who had 
lisen &om an income of 1000 francs 
a-year to the rank of prime minister, 
from the effects of the Revolution, was 
a zealous partisan of the new oi*der of 
things, which had done so much for 
him ; and he owed his appointment to 
the influence of Lafayette. He was in- 
timately connected \rith Lameth, Bar- 
nave, and the leaders of the Revolution^ 
and represented the dominant party in 
the Assembly. Sincerely desirous to 
uphold the constitution, such as they 
had made it» he experienced ere long 

• " The enmity and injustice I have ex- 
perienced have suggested to me the resigna- 
tion I have just made ; but when I couple 
this thought with my conduct in the ad- 
ministration of the finances, I must bo per- 
mitted to reckon it among the strange oc- 
currences which I have met with in life." — 
N'kcker's Letter, IJistoire PurUiKCPtaire^ vii 
164. 



the usual difficulty felt by the leaders 
of a movement at one period, when they 
attempt to check it at another ; and he 
became in the end the object of the 
most envenomed hostility to the Jaco- 
bins, when they passed the innovators 
of the Constituent Assembly in the 
career of revolution. Two of these mi- 
nisters were destined to perish on the 
scaffold ; one by the sword of revolu- 
tionary assassins. The period was fast 
approaching when eminence in pablio 
life was a sure passport to a violent 
death. 

61. The state of the army was soon 
such as to I'equire the immediate atten- 
tion of the Assembly. The recent mili- 
tary code was eminently favourable to 
the inferior officers; the ancient dis- 
tinctions and privileges of rank were 
abolished, and seniority was made the 
sole title to promotion. In proportion 
as this change was beneficial to the 
private soldiers, it was obnoxious to 
their superiors, who found their ad- 
vancement obstructed by a multitude 
of competitors from the inferior ranks, 
from whom they formerly experienced 
no 80i*t of hindrance. The result was a 
general jealousy between the privates 
and their officers. Where the former 
preponderated, Jacobin clubs, in imita- 
tion of those in the metropolis, were 
formed, and discipline, regulations, and 
accoutrements, subjected to the discus- 
sion of these self-constituted legislators; 
where the latter, dissatisfaction with 
the established government generally 
prevailed. Nowhere had the anarchy 
risen to a higher pitch than in the gar- 
rison of Nancy. It was composed of 
three regiments, one of which was 
Swiss, the others French ; the propor- 
tion of officers in these regiments was 
much greater than usual in other corpe, 
and they were drawn from a daaa most 
hostile to the Revolution. In the Swias 
regiment of Chateauvieux, in particm- 
lar, which had been raised in the coon- 
try round Lausanne, the fervour of the 
Revolution was peculiarly violent^ It 
was one of the first regiments of the line 
which openly declared, on the 14th July 
1789, that they would not fire on the 
people, and thereby occasioned the cap- 
ture of the Bastile, and overthiow of 
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the monarchy.* After a long series of 
disputes between them and the pri- 
vates, who, being decided revolutionists, 
could with difficulty be got to submit to 
the restraints of discipline, it was found 
that all subordination was at an end. 
Many concessions had been made to 
them, which, as usual, only aggravated 
the mutiny; and at length they broke 
out into open revolt^ and put their 
officers under arrest in their own bar- 
racks. 

62. The Assembly, perceiving the ex- 
treme danger of military insubordina- 
tion in the unsettled state of the public 
mind, took the most energetic measures 
to put down the revolt. Mirabeau ex- 
erted his powerful voice on the side of 
order; and Bouill^, commander of 
Metz, received orders to march with 
the military force under his command 
against the insurgenta No man could 
be better qualified for the dischai^e of 
this delicate but important duty. In 
addition to the highest personal courage, 
he possessed the moral determination 
which is the invariable characteristic of 
a great mind. Connected with the aris- 
tocratic class by birth, and attached to 
the throne by principle and affection, 
M. de Bouill^ was yet no enemy to those 
moderate reforms which all intelligent 
m«i felt to be indispensable in the state 
and the army. He was an enemy to the 
Revolution, not such as it was, but such 
as it had become. Firm, intrepid, and 
sagacious, he was better calculated than 
any other individual to stem the tor- 
rent of disaster ; but the time was such 
that not even the energy of Napoleon 
could have withstood its fury. Within 
the sphere of his own command, he 
maintained inviolate the royal autho- 
rity : by separating his soldiers from the 
citizens, he did all that was possible, 
and that was but little, to preserve them 
from the contagion of revolutionary 

* •'This regiment of ChAteauvieux was 
deservedly dear to the army and to France. 
It was thu regiment which, encamped in the 
Champ de Mars on the 14th of July, when 
the Parisians went to seize the arms in the 
Invalides, declared that it would never fire on 
the people. Its refusal evidently paralysed 
Besenval, and left Paris free and ready to 
march upon the Bastile." — ^Michelet, Hit' 
tain de la Revolution, U. 270. 
VOL. I. 



principles ; while at the same time, by 
the natural ascendant of a great char- 
acter, he retained their affections. For 
long he declined the new military oath, 
to be faithful ** to the nation, to the law, 
and to the king ;" at length, moved by 
the entreaties of Louis, he agreed to 
take it, in the hope of preventing the 
latter part from being entirely forgotten 
in the first, 

53. Never was a more difficult task 
committed to a general than that now 
devolved on Bouill^ ; for he had, with a 
small band of foreign mercenaries, to 
suppress a revolt of troops ten times as 
numerous, composed of native soldiers, 
supported by the wishes of the whole 
inhabitants of the provinces in which 
they were placed. Out of the ninety 
battalions which he was empowered to 
collect, he could only reckon on twenty, 
and they were all Swiss or German 
troops ; and though more than half ot 
the hundred and four squadrons he com- 
manded wei-e faithful, yet they were 
cantoned, for the sake of forage, in vil- 
lages at agreat distance fivmeach other, 
and could not be drawn together with- 
out exciting suspicion, and probably 
extending the revolt The king, as in 
ail other cases, had enjoined force not 
to be employed except in the last ex* 
tremity, when it could not by any po8« 
sibility be avoidedf Nevertheless, im 
mediate steps were necessary, for the 
revolt at Nancy was daily attracting 
numbers to the standard of mutiny and 
plunder. Four French and two Swiss 
battalions, and some regiments of horse, 
had already joined it ; four thousand 
men had flocked in from the vicinity, 
and were armed by the pillage of the 
arsenals, which had been broken open ; 
the military chests had been plundered; 
every sort of excess perpetrated ; and, 
by threats of instantly hanging the 
magistrates in case of refusal, and the 
general sack of the town, they had suc- 
ceeded in extorting first 27,000 francs 
(£1100), andthen 160,000 (£6000), from 

t "The king desired that violence should 
not be used, unless when in extremity ; the 
departments found themselves oo mpell ed to 
have recourse to it,"— La Toub Dopw, Mi- 
nitter of War, to M. db Bouiixs, 24th Aug 
1790 ; BouiLL% 142, 

T 
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the munioipality ; theimmediate spend- 
iug of which in debauchery had pro- 
cured for them the unanimous support 
of the lower orders of the people. 

54. Bouill^'s first care was to secure, 
by small garrisons on whom he could 
rely, the fortresses of Bitch, Phalsbourg, 
and Vic ; and at the same time he sent 
}L de Malseigne to Nancy, armed with 
the decree of the Assembly, in order to 
endeavour to prevail on the soldiers to 
return to their duty, and also to inquire 
into their alleged grievances. The sol- 
diers and people, however, intoxicated 
wititi their success, laughed at his speech, 
and trampled under foot the decree 
of the Assembly, fiercely exclaiming, 
*' Money I money t " The Swiss were 
particulariy loud in this demand ; and 
to such a height did their violence pro- 
ceed, that it was only by a great exer- 
tion of personal strength and courage, 
and with no smsjl difficulty, that M. de 
Malseigne escaped death at their hands, 
and got off to Lun^ville, where a regi- 
ment of carbineers afforded him protec- 
tion. Upon hearing of this, M. de Bouill^ 
instantly collected the few troops near- 
est at hand on whom he could rely, and 
marched on Nancy at the head of three 
thousand infantry and fourteen hun- 
di*ed horse. He found the town, which 
was slightly fortified, occupied by ten 
thousand regular troops and national 
guards, with eighteen pieces of cannon ; 
buty not intimidated by this gi*eat su- 
periority, he forthwith summoned the 
rebels to leave the town, deliver up 
their guns, and four ringleaders from 
each regiment, and submit — ^threaten- 
ing them, at the same time, with instant 
attJEiek in case of refusal. This vigour 
producedagreatimpression, as Bouill^'s 
character, at once humane and firm, 
was well known to the soldiers ; a de- 
putation waited on him to state the 
proposals of the rebels, but their terms 
were so extravagant and their manners 
so insolent, that he deemed them wholly 
inculmissible, and prepared for an im- 
mediate attack. 

55. When Bouilld's men approached 
the gates of Nancy, they were met by 
a deputation, which promised, on the 
part of the mutineers, immediate sub- 
mission ; and a convention was entered 



into, in virtue of which the officers in 
confinement were liberated, and one of 
the regiments began to defile out of the 
town. But a quarrel arose between 
Bouill^'s advanced guard and some of 
the mutineers, who insisted upon hav> 
ing their colours and defending the 
town, and they turned a g^un, loaded 
with grape, on the entering column. 
Instantly a noble youth, M. Desilles, an 
officer in the regiment which had mu- 
tinied, but who had remained with it 
to moderate the excesses of the sol- 
diers, placed himself across the moutb 
of the cannon, exclaiming, " They are 
your friends, — ^they are your brothers ; 
the National Assembly sends them: 
would you dishonour the regiment of 
the king ? " This heroic conduct had 
no effect on the mutineers ; they dragged 
him from 'the mouth of the gun — he 
returned and clasped it by the touch- 
hole, upon which he was pierced with 
bayonets, and the gun discharged. Fifty 
of Bouilld's men were struck down by 
the discharge, and a conflict b^azL 
Butmutineers, though superior in num- 
ber, are seldom able to resist the attack 
of soldiers acting in theirduty. BouiUd's 
columns penetrated into the town; the 
regiment of the king, wavering, retired 
at the solicitation of its officers to the 
front of its barracks, and soon capitu- 
lated ; and the remainder of the rebels, 
driven from one street to another, were 
obliged to surrender, after a resistance 
which cost them three hundred killed 
and wounded. The victorious general 
and troops signalised their triumph by 
their clemency ; but the inflexible pro- 
bity of the Swiss government con- 
demned twenty-two of the regiment of 
Chiteauvieux to death, and fifiy-four 
to the galleys, which sentence was ri- 
gidly executed. Very different was the 
conduct of the National Assembly. A 
hundred and eighty of the French nau- 
tineers, and three hundred national 
guards, were taken with arms in their 
hands ; they were all pardoned by the 
French legislature, and soon paraded 
through the street*? of Paris in triumph 
by the Jacobins ; while Bouill^, whose 
firmness and humanity had shone forth 
with equal lustre on this trying occa- 
sion, became the object of secret teiTor 
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and open hosftility to the whole Revo- 
lutionaiy party. 

56. The rapid and decisive suppres- 
sion of this revolt excited the utmost 
sensation among the Jacobins of Paris; 
they dreaded, above all things, the de- 
monstration of the ease with which a 
formidable revolutionary movement 
could be arrested by the decision of a 
general, supported by the fidelity of a 
small body of soldiers. Indefatigable, 
accordingly, were the efforts they made 
to excite the public mind on the sub- 
ject, and, if possible, effect the over- 
throw of the ministry which had sanc- 
tioned, however remotely, so imwonted 
and alarming an act of vigour. ** It is 
the despotism of the aristocracy,'* said 
Robespierre, *' which has made use of 
the army to provoke a massacre of sol- 
diers whose patriotism was their only 
fault." The massacre of Nancy, the 
cnielty of Bouill^, were in every mouth ; 
inflammatory addresses were hawked 
in every street. Marat, in his jomnal, 
thundered out against the government ; 
the victorious general was held uj) to 
imiversal execration. Forty thousand 
men speedily surrounded the hall of 
the Assembly, loudly demanding the 
dismissal of the ministers, and the pun- 
ishment of La Tour Dupin. But the 
national guard for once stood finn : the 
Assembly had too clear a sense of the 
dangers they had escaped, by the sup- 
pression of this revolt, to be diverted 
from their purpose; and they voted, 
by a large majority, the thanloi of the 
legislature to M. de Bouill^, the troops 
of the line, and the national guards, 
who had been concerned in the sup- 
pression of the revolt Mirabeau even 
went so far as to propose a decree dis- 
banding the whole existing army, and 
readmitting into its ranks only such aa 
should take the oath of implicit obe- 
dience prepared by the Assembly. But 
although this proposal was loudly ap- 
plauded, yet its execution waa evaded 
by an amendment to refer that matter 
to the committee which was already 
charged with a report on the internal or- 
ganisation of the army, and this caused 
it eventually to fall to the ground. 

57. This explosion at Nancy was but 
a manifestation of the general spirit of 



insubordination which had now pene- 
trated every part of France, and per- 
vaded equally the army, the navy, the 
towns, and the provinces. A reaction 
against the Revolution had arisen, from 
its evident tendency to destroy all local 
jurisdictions and authorities in the pro- 
vinces : the confiscation of the property 
of the church had excited profound 
feelings of indignation among that por- 
tion of the people, still a large one in 
the rural districts, which adhered to 
the faith of their fathers. The dis- 
solution of the bonds of discipline, and 
the removal of the restraint of autho- 
rity, had let loose at once the angry, 
the revengeful, and the selfish passions 
among the community. At Nismes, a 
fearfid contest took place between the 
Protestants and Catholics, the former 
supported by the Revolutionists, the 
latter by the church party ; and the 
popular magistrates, as usual, did no- 
thing to resist the multitude. The 
disorders continued through May and 
Jime, and were only at last suppressed 
after fresh numbers of. lives had been 
lost on both sides, the red flag hoisted, 
and martial law proclaimed. At Brest, 
the sailors on board the ships of war, 
indignant at the naval code prepared 
by the Assembly, which trenched on 
the license they had arrogated to them- 
selves during the Revolution, broke out 
into a most alarming mutiny, which 
was only allayed by the Assembly con- 
ceding ihe principal demands of tiie in- 
surgents. An insurrection at Toulon 
led to the same result : at Toulouse, a 
frightful civil war waa onl^ arrested by 
the firmness of the magistrates, who 
there did their duty : at Marseilles, a 
ferocious mob fell on an officer named 
de Beausset, who waa labouring to dis- 
charge his duty, cut off his head, and 
tore his body in pieces, which were 
divided among his assassins : at Mont- 
auban, six men were killed, and forty- 
five wounded ; the heads of the dead 
were paraded on pikes, the wounded 
dragged, bleeding as they were, in trir 
umph through the streets : at Angers, 
eight men were killed, and forty-five 
wounded, during a tumult occasioned 
by the high prices of provisions. It \h 
painful to dwell further on such atro- 
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cities ; they are to be met with, alas ! 
in too many pages of history ; but at 
this time, the peculiar disgrace attached 
to the revolutionary government and 
authorities, that scarce any of the guilty 
paities were either inquired after or 
brought to punishment. The only 
persons really endangered were those 
who bravely discharged their duty. 

58. But all these disorders were 
thrown into the shade by those which 
arose from the oppression which the 
Assembly soon after exercised on the 
church. On 27th November 1790, an 
iniquitous decree was passed by this 
body, ordering that the same oath 
should be tendered to the ecclesias- 
tics which had been prescribed for the 
miUtary— viz., " To be faithful to the 
nation, the law, and the king ; " with 
this addition, " and to maintain, with 
all their power, the constitution de- 
creed by the National Assembly, and 
accepted by the king." In case of re- 
fusal, it was enacted that they should 
be held to have renounced their bene- 
fices, which were immediately to be 
filled up in the mode prescribed by the 
civil constitution of the church. Eight 
days only were allowed to the resident, 
and two months to the absen]< clei-gy, 
to testify their adherence. A lai'ge 
part of the bishops and curds in the 
Assembly refused the oath, and their 
example was followed by the great ma- 
jority of the clergy throughout France 
— amemorableexampleof conscientious 
discharge of duty, which might have 
opened the eyes of the Assembly to the 
impolicy, as well aa injustice, of carry- 
ing on any further persecution against 
this important class. Such, however, 
was the spirit of the times, that their 
refusal was universally ascribed to the 
most factious motives, and immediately 
followed by the confiscation of their 
livings. The faithful clergy, threat- 
ened by this cruel measure with desti- 
tution, filled the kingdom with their 
complaints, and excited, in those dis- 
tricts where their influence still re- 
mained, the strongest commiseration 
at their approaching fate. These feel- 
ings were greatly aggravated when the 
parochial incumbents were actually ex- 
pelled from their livings. The people 



beheld with indignation new church- 
men filling the vacant pulpits, and ad- 
ministering, with linconsecrated hands, 
the holiest offices of religion. The dis- 
possessed clergy still lingered in their 
dioceses or livings, subsisting on the 
charity of their former flocks, and de- 
nouncing as impious the ordinances 
and proceedings of the intrusive min- 
isters. Inflamed with resentment at 
their proceedings, the Assembly at 
length fixed a day for the adherence 
of all the clergy in Fi-ance, and upon 
ito expiry the decree of forfeiture was 
universally and rigorously enforced. 
Mirabeau in vain raised his voice 
against this tyrannical step; the dic- 
tates of justice, the feelings of hu- 
manity, even the attachmente of the 
rural population, were alike drowned 
by the clamours of the populace in the 
l^;>cer towns. 

59. In this extremity, and when the 
adherence of the ecclesiastics to the 
oath, or the sacrifice of their benefices, 
was unavoidable, the cler;ggr, dignified 
and ordinary, of Fi-ance, evinced a dis- 
interested spirit and grandeur of char- 
acter worthy of the illustrious church 
to which they belonged, and which al- 
most make us forget the previous cor- 
ruptions which had been instrumental 
in producing the Revolution. The 
Pope had expressly refused his sanc- 
tion te the civil constitution of the 
clergy, as established by the Assembly, 
and written to two of the bishops to 
that effect. In addition te this, a con- 
sistery had been held of the whole 
bishops in France, by whom it was, 
by a lai*ge majority, agreed — one arch- 
bishop and four bishops only dissent- 
ing* — that they would not take the 
oath te be faithful to the constitution, 
as it vested the whole nomination of 
prieste and bishops in a simple nume- 
rical majority of their severed parishes 
or dioceses, to the entire exclusion of 
the appointment or control of the 
church. It had become, therefore, a 
matter of conscience with the dergy 
tQ refuse the oath. 

60. Cazal^ in this contest, animated 
by the greatness of the cause he was 

* Talleyrand, the Bishops of lidda, Orleans. 
and ViTier, and the Archbishop of Aiz. 
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defending, rose to the highest pitch of 
eloquence, and pronounced a speech 
which proved to be prophetic. " The 
clergy, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of their religion, are compelled 
to refuse the oath. You may expel 
them from their benefices; but will 
that destroy their influence over their 
flocks? Do you doubt that the bishops, 
driven from their stations, will excom- 
municate those who are put in their 
place ? Do you doubt that a large part 
of the faithful will remain attached to 
their ancient pastors ? — ^to the eternal 
principles of the church ? There is a 
schism introduced, the quarrels of re- 
ligion commence : the people will come 
to doubt the validity of the sacraments; 
they will fear to see disappear from the 
laud that sublime religion which, re- 
ceiving man in the cradle, and follow- 
ing him to the grave, can alone offer 
him consolations amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Thus will commence 
the division of the people, the multi- 
plication of the .victims of the Revolu- 
tion. You will see the Catholics, over 
the whole country, following their be- 
loved pastors amidst forests and caverns : 
you will see them reduced to the miseiy 
and desolation which the Protestant 
clergy experienced on the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Is that a result 
to be desired of a Revolution which 
proclaimed peace on earth, good-will 
towards men ? Driven from their epis- 
copal palaces, the bishops will retire 
to the huts of the cottagers who h<ave 
sheltered them in their distress. Tsike 
from them their golden crosses, and 
they will find others of wood ; and it 
was by a cross of wood that the world 
was saved." 

61. When the fatal day arrived, fixed 
for the final taking of the oath by the 
bishops and dignified clergy in the As- 
sembly, a furious multitude surrounded 
the hall, exclaiming, "To the lantei'ne/ to 
the lanterne with all who refuse ! " The 
Abb^ Maury raised his powerful voice 
in the last extremity, but he was inter- 
rupted by incessant cries. "Strike, 
but hear me !" exclaimed the intrepid 
champion of the church; but it was all 
in vain. " Swear ! swear ! " resounded 
on all sides; and the grey -haired heads 



of the French church came forth. The 
Bishop of Agen was the first called : he 
had never before spoken in the Assem- 
bly, and it was witii great difficulty he 
could obtain a hearing. " Swear or re- 
fuse ! " was the universal cry of the 
galleries. " I feel no regret," said he, 
" at the loss of my preferment ; I feel 
no regret for the loss of my fortune; 
but I should feel regret, indeed, if I lost 
your esteem : believe me, then, I can- 
not take the oath." M. Foumes was 
next called. "I glory," said he, "iu 
following my bishop, as St Lavn:>ence 
did his pastor." Le Clerc was the third 
named. " I am a member," said he, " of 
the Apostolic church." " Swear or re- 
fuse ! " said Rcederer, in a voice almost 
hoai'se with fury. " This is tyranny in- 
deed ! " exclaimed Foucault ; " the em* 
perors who persecuted the Christian 
martyrs allowed them to pronounce the 
name of God, and testify, in dying, their 
faith in their religion." The Bishop of 
Poictiers then presented himself. ** I 
am seventy years old," said he; "I have 
passed thirty-five years in my bishopric; 
I will not dishonour my old age; I can- 
not take an oath against my conscience." 
" Say yes or no." "I prefer, then, liv- 
ing in poverty, and will accept my lot 
in the spirit of penitence." Only one 
cur^, named Laudrin, took the oath; 
even the hundred and eighteen who had 
first given victory to the Tiera Etat, by 
joining their ranks, held back. At 
length the President said — " For the 
last time I call on the bishops and eccle- 
siastical functionaries to come fonvai*d, 
and take the oath, in terms of the de- 
cree." A quarter of an hour of dead 
silence ensued, dming which no one 
appeared, and the meeting adjourned. 
Such was the last public act of the 
church of France, and never certainly 
did it more worthily evince the divine 
spirit of its faith. 

62. From these measures may be 
traced the violent animosity of the 
French church against the Revolution, 
and to this cause ascribed the irreligious 
spirit which in so remarkable a manner 
characterised its progress. The clergy, 
being the first class who suffered under 
the violence of popular spoliation, were 
the first to raise their voice against its 
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proceedings, and to rouse a portion of 
the nation to resist its progress; hence 
the contending parties began to mingle 
religious rancour with civil dissension. 
In the cities, in the departments, the 
people were divided between the refrac- 
tory and the revolutionary clergy: the 
faithful deemed none of the exercises 
of religion duly performed but by the 
dispossessed ministei's; the democrats 
looked upon these nonjming ecclesi- 
astics as fanatics, alike inaccessible to 
reason and dangerous to society. The 
clei^ who refused the oath composed 
the most respectable, part of this body, 
as might have been expected from men 
who relinqliished rank and fortune for 
the sake of conscience. Those who ac- 
cepted it were in part demagogues, 
whose principles readily succumbed to 
their ambition. The former influenced 
a large portion of the community, espe- 
cially in the remote and rural districts; 
the latter were followed by the most in- 
fluential part of the inhabitants, the 
young, the active, the ambitious. In 
this way the Revolution split the king- 
dom into two parties, who have never 
ceased to be strongly exasperated against 
each other: the one, those who adhered 
to the religious observances of their 
fathers; the other, those who opposed 
them. The latter have proved victorious 
in the strife, at least in France itself; 
and the consequence has been, that irre- 
ligion has since prevailed in France to 
an extent unparalleled in any Christian 
state. 

68. This iniquitous measure was 
speedily followed by another, equally 
alluring in appearance, and attended in 
the end by consequences to public free- 
dom fuUy as disastrous — ^the abolition 
of the right of primogeniture, and esta- 
blishment of the right of equal succes- 
sion to landed property to the nearest of 
kin, whether in the descending, ascend- 
ing, or collateral line, without any re- 
g£urd either to the distinction of the 
Rexes, or of the full and the half blood.* 
This prodigious change, which laid the 
nxe to the root of the aristocracy, and 

» See chap. xxxv. § 01 ^ mo., where a full 
auoouut is given of the Law of Succession in- 
troduced on this occasion, and subsequently 
adopted in the Code Napoleon. 



indeed of the whole class of considerable 
landed proprietor in the kingdom, by 
providing for the division of their estates, 
on their decease, among all their rela- 
tions in an equal degree of consangui- 
nity, was at the moment so agreeable 
to the levelling spirit of the times that 
it met with very little opposition, and 
proved so acceptable to the revolution- 
ary pai-ty throughout the kingdom that 
it survived all the other changes of the 
government, and remains the common 
law of inheritance in France at this 
hour. Napoleon was compelled to adopt 
it, under a slight modification, into the 
code which bears his name ; and though 
fully aware of its dangerous tendency in 
extinguishing the aristocratic class, viho 
were the only permanent supporters of 
the throne, or the cause of order, he 
never felt himself strong enough to pro- 
pose its repeal Other changes intro- 
duced by the French Revolution haTC 
produced consequences more inmiedi- 
ately disastrous, none so ultimately fatal 
to the cause of freedom. It provided 
for the slow but certain extinction of 
that grand and characteristic feature of 
European civilisation, a hereditaiy and 
independent body of landed proprietors; 
removed the barrier which alone has 
been proved by experience to be per- 
manently adequate to resist the ambi- 
tion of the commons, or the tyranny of 
the crown; and left the nation no ele- 
ments but the burghers in the towns, 
and the poor and helpless peasants in 
the country, to resist the encroachments 
of the central power in the capital, 
armed, by the shortsighted ambition 
of the popular party, with almost all the 
powers in the state. 

64. About the same period, the dubs 
of Paris began to assume that formid- 
able influence which they subsequently 
exercised in the Revolution. They con- 
sisted merely of voluntaiy associations 
of individuals who met to discuss pub- 
lic aflairs ; but, from, the number and 
talent of their members, they soon be- 
came of great importance. The most 
powerful of these was the famous club 
of the Jacobins, whiph, after the trans- 
lation of the Assembly to Paris, rapidly 
extended its ramifications through the 
provinces, and by the admission of every 
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citizen, indiBcriminntely, became the 
great focus of revolutionary principles. 
The moderate party, to counterbalance 
its influence, established a new club, 
entitled the Club of 1789, at the head 
of which were Si^yes, Chapelier, Lafay- 
ette, and La Rochefoucauld. The latter 
at first prevailed in the Assembly ; the 
former waa the favourite of the people. 
But as the tendency of all public con- 
vulsions is to run into extremes, from 
the incessant efiforts of the lower classes 
to dispossess their superiors, and of the 
latter to recover their authority, the 
moderate club soon fell into obscurity; 
while the Jacobins went on, increasing 
in number and energy, until at length 
it overturned the government, and sent 
forth the sanguinary despots who esta- 
blished the Reign of Terror. The Royal- 
ists in vain endeavoured to establish 
clubs as a counterpoise to these assem- 
blies. Their influence was too incon- 
siderable, their numbers too small, to 
keep alive the flame; the leaders of 
their party had gone into exile — those 
who remained laboured under the de- 
X)ression incident to a declining cause. 
A club entitled Le Monarchique had 
some success at its first opening; but 
its numbers gradually fell off, and it at 
length was closed by the municipal 
authority, under pretence of putting an 
end to the seditious assemblages which 
it occasioned among the people. 

65. The increasing emigration of the 
noblesse augmented the distrust and 
suspicions of the nation. It was openly 
announced at the Jacobin dub that the 
king was about to fly from Paris. The 
departure of the I^ncesses Adelaide 
and Victoria, aunts of the king, who 
had set out for Rome, gave rise to a 
rumour that the whole royal family 
were about to depart; and to such a 
height did the public anxiety rise, that 
the mob forcibly prevented a visit to 
St Cloud, which the king, whose health 
was now seriously impaired by his long 
confinement in the Tuileries, was de- 
sirous to make. Lafayette, who wished 
to prove the personal liberty of the 
monarch, endeavoured in vain to pre- 
vail on his guards to allow him to de- 
part ; his oiders were disobeyed by his 
own troops, and openly derided by 



the assembled multitude : " Hold your 
tongue ! " they exclaimed; " the king 
shall not go.'* The popularity of thia 
once adored leader was already gone, 
in consequence of a vigorous and suc- 
cessful attack which he had made, on 
the 28th February, on a body of rioters 
who had issued from the Faubourg St 
Antoine, and were beginning to demo- 
lish the cafitle of Vincennes. Disgusted 
at his want of success with the troops, 
he resigned the command of the na- 
tional guard, and was only prevailed on 
to resimie it by the earnest entreaties 
of the whole regiments of Paris. The 
Assembly, alarmed at the possibility of 
the king's escaping, passed a decree, 
declaring that Uie person of the king 
was inviolable ; that the oonstitutionid 
regent should be the nearest male heir 
of the crown; and that the flight of the 
monarch should be equivalent to his 
dethronement. 

66. The emigration of the nobility, 
however, meanwhile continued with 
unabated violence. The heads of the 
first families in France repaired to 
Coblentz, where a large body of emi- 
grants was assembled ; no disguise waa 
attempted of their destination ; several 
young noblemen, on leaving the opera, 
ordered their coachmen to drive to that 
city. The fever of departure became 
so general, that the roads leading to 
the Rhine were crowded with elegant 
equipages, conveying away those who 
had hitheiix) remained of the noble 
families of France. They did not, as 
in the time of the Crusades, sell their 
estates, but abandoned them to the first 
occupant, trusting soon to regain them 
by the sword. Vain hope I The As- 
sembly confiscated their properties; 
the republican armies vanquished their 
battalions ; and the nobility of France 
for ever lost their inheritances. Vain, 
frivolous, and self-sufficient, the aris- 
tocracy at Coblentz had not laid aside 
their character when they left their 
country; their vices were at least aa 
conspicuous in exile as their misfor- 
times; and, declining to avail them- 
selves of the only aid which could have 
retrieved their fortunes, they refused 
all offers of assistance from the middle 
ranks of society. They were estimable 
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only from the generosity with which 
they adhered in its misfortunes to the 
fchrone, even when occupied by a mo- 
narch who had done more than any of 
his predecessors to humble it in the 
dust. But ttiey had not the capacity 
requisite for an efficient struggle. The 
Prince of Cond^, at the head of a brave 
band, stationed himself on the Upper 
Rhine, strangers to the intrigues that 
were going on, but determined to re- 
gain their rights by the sword.* 

67. This general defection, which was 
magnified in the revolutionary journals, 
pn^duced so great an impression that 
the two royal princesses were arrested 
on their journey towards Switzerland, 
and the Assembly felt the utmost diffi- 
culty at allowing them to proceed. 
Mirabeau, who was now secretly in- 
clined to the royal party, raised his 
powerful voice to facilitate their de- 
parture. " An imperious law," ex- 
claimed the Jacobins, "forbids their 
depai-ture." — " What law ? " said Mira- 
beau. " The safety of the people ! " 

* The best defence of the emigrants that 
has ever been made, is that by Chateaubriand 
in his Memoirs : " A worthy foreigner by his 
fireside^ in a tranquil state, sure of rising m 
the morning as safe as he went to bedi in 
the evening, in secure possession of his for- 
tune, with his door well barred, surrounded 
by friends within and without, will find it no 
difficult matter to prove, while he drinks a 
good glass of wine, that the French emi- 
grants were in the wrong, and that an upright 
citizen shoiild in no extremity desert his 
country. It is not surprising that he arrives 
at such a conclusion. He is at ease — no one 
thinks of persecuting him : he is in no danger 
of being insulted, murdered, or burned in 
his house, because his ancestor was noble — 
his conclusions are easily formed. It belongs 
only to misfortune to judge of misfortune ; 
the hardened heart of prosperity cannot enter 
into the delicate feelings of adversity. If we 
consider calmly what the emigrants have 
suffered in France, where is the man now at 
his ease who can lay his hand on his heart 
and say, ' I woiild not have acted as they 
did'? The persecution commenced every- 
where at the same time in all its parts, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that difference of 
political opinion alone was its cause. Were 
you the wannest democrat, the most burning 
patriot, it was enough that vou bore a his- 
toric name to subject you to the risk of being 
prosecuted, burned, or hanged, as is proved 
by the example of Lameth and many others, 
whose properties were laid waste, notwith- 
standing their ardour in defence of the peoplo 
in the Constituent Assembly. "—Chateau- 
muano'b Memoirs, '* JhrajpnenU" p. 78. 



replied Lameth. — " The safety of the 
people ! " rejoined Mirabeau ; "as if 
two princesses, advanced in years, tor- 
mented by the fears of their consciences, 
would compromise it by their absence 
or their opposition ! The safety of the 
people ! I expected to have heard these 
wonis invoked for serious dangers : 
since you act as tyrants in the name of 
freedom, who will hereafter trust your 
assurance ? " — " Europe will be sur- 
prised to learn," said the Baron de 
Menou, " that the Assembly has been 
occupied during two hours with the 
journey of two old ladies, who prefer 
hearing the mass at Rome to doing so 
at Paris." The ridicule of the thing at 
length prevailed over the fears of the 
democrats, and the two princesses were 
allowed to continue their journey with- 
out further interruption. 

68. These discussions were but the 
prelude to the great question of the law 
against the emigrants, which now occu- 
pied the attention, not only of the As- 
sembly, but of all the clubs in France. 

Admitting the caustic eloquence of these 
remarks, the British historian cannot allow 
their justice. The example of the nobility 
of his ovm coxmtry, in tne disastrous daja 
which succeeded the passing of the Reform 
Bill, has ftimished him witli a dedAve refu- 
tation of them. The flames of Bristol and 
Nottingham proved that danger had reached 
their dwellings as well as those of the French 
noblesse; and if they had in consequence 
deserted their country, and leagued with the 
stranger, it is hardly doubtfm that amilar 
excesses would have laid waste the whole 
fair realm of England. They did not do so : 
they remained at home, braving every dan- 
ger, enduring every insult, and who cao^ver- 
estimate the influence of such moral courage 
in mitigating the evils which then so evi- 
dently threatened their country ? The gen- 
eral massacres in France did not b^^ tiU 
after the 10th August 1792; and yet the 
whole nobility had emigrated, and were as- 
sembled in menacing crowds at Coblentz, 
before the end of 1791. Previous to this there 
had, indeed, been a vast catalogue of fright* 
ftil rural disorders, immediately consequent 
on the abandonment of the feudal riglits in 
August 1789 ; but these excesses had been of 
short duration, and the two last years of the 
Constituent Assembly hod been comparatively 
calm and tranquil. Thehr emigration veas ex- 
cusable in the autumn of 1789 — ^it 'vras no 
longer so in the autumn of 1791 ; and tlie 
frightftil exasperation of parties whicH fol- 
lowed may. in a great measure, be traced to 
that culpable desertion of their first i>atri- 
otic duties, and unhappy union witli foreign 
armies for the invasion of their ooontrfr. 
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The project of the law introduced by 
Chapelier, it is said with the htimane 
design of preventing its adoption, was 
mai'ked by undisguised severity. It 
authorised a committee of three persons 
to pronoimce upon refractory emigrants 
the sentence of outlawry and confisca- 
tion. A general horror pervaded the 
Assembly at the cruel proposal, and 
Mirabeau, taking a skilful advantage of 
the first impression, succeeded in pre- 
venting its adoption. Never was his 
eloquence more powerful, or his influ- 
ence more strongly displayed, than on 
that occasion, the last on which he ever 
addressed that body. '' The sensation 
which the project of this law has ex- 
cited," said he, " proves that it is wor- 
thy of a place in the code of Draco, and 
that it should never be received into 
the decrees of the National Assembly 
of France. It is high time you should 
be undeceived ; if you or your succes- 
sors should ever give way to the violent 
counsels by which you are now beset, 
the law which you now spurn will come 
to be regarded as an act of clemency. 
In the bloody pages of your statute- 
book, the word death will everywhere 
be found; your mouths will never cease 
to pronounce^ that terrible word ; your 
statutes, while they spread dismay with- 
in the kingdom, will chase to foreign 
shores all who give lustre to the name 
of France; and your execrable enact- 
ments will find subjects for execution 
only among the poor, the aged, and the 
unfortunate. For my own part, far 
from subscribing to such atrocious 
measures, I should conceive myself ab- 
solved from every oath of fidelity to 
those who could carry their infamy so 
far as to name such a dictatorial commis- 
sion. Your murmurs are unavailing : 
to please you is my happiness; to warn 
you, my duty : the popularity which I 
desire is not a feeble twig, fanned by 
the breath of momentary favour ; it is 
an oak, whose roots are spread in the 
soil — that is to say, fixed on the im- 
mutable basis of justice and liberty. I 
understand the vexation of those who, 
now so ardent, or rather so perfidious, 
in their love of freedom, would be 
puzzled to tell when it arose in their 
bosoms." These, last words excited a 



violent murmur among the Jacobins. 
" Silence those thirty voices ! " said 
Mirabeau in a voice of thunder, and the 
hall was instantly silent. 

69. With such prophetic truth did 
this able man foresee the result of the 
violent counsels and angry passions 
which were now beginning to charac- 
terise the career of the Revolution. He 
plainly perceived that his popularity 
was on ike wane, not because his elo- 
quence was less powerful, his arguments 
less cogent, his energy less command- 
ing, than when he reigned the loM of 
the ascendant^ but because he no longer 
headed the popular movement, and now 
strove to master the passions he had 
excited among the people. The failure 
of the Duke of Orleans to take advan- 
tage of the revolt of 6th October, had 
entirely alienated him from that pusil- 
lanimous leader, and he sighed for the 
offices and favour of the court Al- 
ready the cry had been heard in the 
streets, ''Grande trahison du Comte 
Mirabeau," and the populace followed 
the career of less able but more reckless 
leaders. Disgusted with the fickleness 
of the multitude, and foreseeing the san- 
guinary excesses to which they were 
fast approaching, he had, since the be- 
ginning of February, made secret ad- 
vances to the constitutional party, and 
entered into correspondence with the 
king, for the purpose of restraining the 
further progress of the Revolution.* 
He received for a short time a pension 
of 20,000 francs, or £800 a-month, first 
from the Count d'Artois, and after- 
wards from the king ; but it was not 
continued till the time of his death, 
from its being found that he was not 
so pliant as the court party expected. 
He was even honoured with a private 
interview with the queen in the gardens 

* In the beginning of Februarv he opened 
these communications hv the following note 
to M. Malouet, one of the king's ministers : 
" I am more of your way of thinking than 
you imagine; and whatever may be your 
opinion of me, mine of you has never varied. 
It is time for men of sense to draw together 
and understand each other. Would you ob- 
ject to meet me at the house of one of your 
Ariends, M. de Montmorin? Let me know 
the day, provided you make it after the even- 
ing sitting." — Bertrand db MoLLBViu.ib 
iv. 174. 
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of St Cloud, who waa with reaeon moBt 
anxious to secure his great abilities in 
defence of the throne.* Her fascinat- 
ing manner secured his unsteady affec- 
tions, while the royal bounty provided 
the supplies for his extravagance. His 
style of life suddenly changed ; magni- 
ficent entertainments succeeded each 
other in endless profusion, and his house 
resembled rather the hotel of a powerful 
minister, than that of the leader of a 
fierce democracy. Yet mere venality was 
not the motive for this great change : 
he allied himself to the court, partly 
because he saw it waa the only way to 
stop the progress of the Revolution; he 
took their pensions, because he regarded 
himself as their minister to govern the 
Assembly ; and he would have rejected 
with disdain any pi'oposition to under- 
take what was unworthy of his charac- 
ter. His design was to support the 
throne, and consolidate the constitu- 
tion, by putting a stop to the encroach- 
ments of the people. With this view, 
he proposed to establish, in reality and 
not in name, the royal authority; to 
dissolve the Assembly, and reassemble 
a new one; restore the nobility, and 
fonn a constitution as neaiiy as pos- 
sible on the English model — a wise and 
generous object, entertained at different 
times by all the best friends of freedom 
in France, but which none were able to 
accomplish, from the flight of the great 
and powerful body by whom it should 
have been supported. 

70. The plan of Mirabeau was to 
facilitate the escape of the king from 
Paris to Compiegne, or Fontainebleau ; 
that he should there place himself under 
the guidance of the able and intrepid 
M. de Bouilld, assemble a royal army, 
call to his support the remaining friends 
of order, and openly employ force to 
stem the torrent He pledged himself 
for the immediate support of thirty 

* So charmod was Mirabeau with the queen's 
manner, that he took leave of her with these 
words : ' " Madam , when your august mother 
admitted one of her subjects to the honour of 
an interview, she never dismissed him with- 
out giving him her hand to kiss.' The queen 
held out hers. Mirabeau stooped over it: 
then raising his head, he exclaimed in an 
accent Aill of heart and pride, 'Madam, the 
monarchy is saved.' "— Cajipan, ii. 127 ; and 
Webkr, ii. 87. 



departments, and the ultimate adhesion 
of thirty-six more. Between the con- 
tending parties, he flattered himself he 
should be able to act as mediator, and 
restore the monarchy to the considera- 
tion it had lost, by founding it on the 
basis of constitutional freedom. " I 
would not wish," said he, in a letter to 
the king, " to be always employed in 
the vast work of destruction ;" and, in 
truth, his ambition was now to repair 
the havoc which he himself had miade 
in the social system. He was strongly 
impressed with the idea, which was in 
all probability well founded, that if the 
king could be brought to put himself 
at the head of the constitutional party, 
and resist the further progress of de- 
mocracy, the country might yet be 
saved. " You know not," said he, **to 
what a degree France is still attached 
to the king, and that its ideas are still 
essentially monarchical The moment 
the king recovers his freedom, the As- 
sembly will be reduced to nothing : it 
is a colossus with the aid of his name ; 
without it, it would be a mountain of 
sand. There will be some movements 
at the Palais Royal, and that will be 
aU. Should Lafayette attempt to play 
the part of Washington, at the head of 
the national guard, he will speedily, 
and deservedly, perish." He reUed upon 
the influence of the clei'gy, who were 
now openly committed against the Re- 
volution, with the rural population, and 
on the energy cmd intrepidity of the 
queen, as sufficient to counterbalance 
all the consequences of the vacillation 
of the king. But, in the midst of these 
magnificent designs, he was cut off by 
death. A constitution naturally strong 
sank under the accumulated pressure 
of ambition, excitement^ and excessive 
indulgence. 

71. His death, albeit that of a sceptic, 
had something in it sublime. He was 
no stranger to his approaching disso- 
lution ; but, far from being intimidated 
by the prospect, he gloried in the name 
he was to leave. Hearing the cannon 
discharge upon some public evenly he 
exclaimed, " I already near the funeral 
obsequies of Achilles — ^after my death, 
the factions will tear to shreds the rem- 
nants of the monarchy." His sufferingi 
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were severe at the close of his illness : 
at one period, when the power of speech 
was gone, he wrote on a slip of paper 
the words of- Hamlet, "To die is to 
sleep." "When a sick man is given 
over, and he suffers frightful pains, con 
a friendly physician refuse to give him 
opium V " My pains are insupportable ; 
1 have an age of strength, but not an 
instant of courage." A few hours be- 
fui*e his death, ^e commencement of 
mortification relieved his sufieriugs. 
" Remove from the bed," said he, " all 
that sad apparatus. Instead of these 
useless precautions, surround me with 
the perfumes and the flowers of spring; 
dress my hair with care; let me fidl 
asleep amidst the sound of harmonious 
musia" He then spoke for ten minutes 
with such vivid and touching eloquence, 
that every one in the room was melted 
into tears. "When I am no more," 
said he, "my worth will become known. 
The misfortimes which I have held back 
will then pour on all sides upon France ; 
the criminal faction which now trem- 
bles before me will be imbridled. I 
have before my eyes unbounded presen- 
timents of disaster. We now see how 
much we errad in not preventing the 
commons from assuming the name of 
the National Assembly; since they 
gained that victory, they have never 
ceased to show themselves unworthy 
of it They have chosen to govern the 
king, instead of governing by him ; but 
soon neither he nor they will rule the 
country, but a vile faction, which will 
overspread it with horrors." A spasm, 
attended with violent convulsions, hav- 
ing returned, he again asked for lauda- 
num. " When nature," said ho, " has 
abandoned an unhappy victim, when 
a miracle only could save his life, how 
can you have the barbarity to let him 
expire on the wheel ?" His feet were 
already cold, but his countenance still 
retained its animation, his eye its wonted 
fire, as if death spared to the last the 
abode of so much genius. Feigning to 
comply, they gave him a cup, contain- 
ing what they assured him was lauda- 
num. He calmly drank it off, fell back 
on his pillow, and expired. 

72. Such was the end of Mirabeau, 
the first master-spirit who arose amidst 



the troubles of the Revolution. He was 
upwards of forty years of age when he 
entered public fife ; but his reputation 
was already great at the opening of the 
States-Genex^, and he was looked to 
as the tribune who was to support the 
cause of the people against the violence 
of the crown. Endowed with splendid 
talents, but impelled by insatiable am- 
bition ; gifted with a clear intellect, but 
the prey of inordinate passions ; saga- 
cious in the perception of truth, but in- 
different as to the means by which dis- 
tinction was to be acquired; without 
great information derived from study, 
but with an unrivalled power of tumr 
ing what he possessed to the best ac- 
count ; bold in design, but reckless of 
purpose — ^he affords a memorable ex- 
ample of the iuefficacy of mere intellec- 
tual power and resolution to supply the 
want of moral, or to make up for the 
absence of religious feeling. He was 
too impetuous to make himself master 
of any subject; studied nothing pro- 
foundly, and owed almost all the writ- 
ings to which his name was attached, 
and many of the speeches which he de- 
livered, to Dumont and Duroverai, who 
aided him in his herculean labours. His 
chief talent consisted in a strong and 
ardent imagination, a nervous elocution, 
and an unrivalled power of discerning 
at once the spirit of the assembly which 
he was addressing, and applying the 
whole force of his mind to the point 
from which the resistance proceeded. 
Great as his influence was in the As- 
sembly, it was less than it would have 
been, but for the consequences of his 
irregular life; and the general belief 
entertained of his want of principle 
made the league with the court, in the 
close of his career, be ascribed to venal, 
when it was rather owing to patriotic 
motives. His inordinate passions cut 
him short in the most splendid period 
of his career — ^in the vigour of his ta- 
lents, and the zenith of his power, when 
he was about to undertake the glorious 
task of healing the wounds of the Re- 
volution. His primary object was to 
acquire distinction : he espoused at first 
the popular side, because it offered the 
fairest chance of gaining celebrity; he 
was prepared at last to leave it, when 
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he found the gales of popular favour 
inclining to others more sanguinary, 
and less enlightened than himself. 

73. His death was felt by all as a 
public calamity : by the people, because 
he had been the early leader and in- 
trepid champion of fi*eedom; by the 
royalists, because they trusted to his 
support against the violence of the de- 
mocratic party. All Paris assembled 
at his funeral obsequies, which were 
celebrated with extraordinaiy pomp by 
torchlight, amidst the tears of innu- 
merable spectators. Twenty thousand 
national guards, and delegates from all 
the sections of Paris, accompanied the 
corpse to the Pantheon, where it was 
placed by the remains of Descartes. 
The coffin was borne by the grenadiers 
of the battalion of La Grange-Bateli^re, 
which he commanded: deputations 
from the sixty battalions of the national 
guard of Paris, with Lafayette at their 
head, joined in the procession. The 
church of St Genevieve was hung with 
black, and the body lowered into the 
grave at midnight amidst volleys of 
musketry. The bones of Voltaire, and 
subsequently those of Rousseau, were 
soon after removed to the same cemetery, 
over the noble portico of which were 
inscribed the words — "Aux Qi-andes 
Ames la Patrie Reconnoissante." 

74. The litei-ary and philosophical 
characters ^in Paris, who had done so 
much to urge on the tempest of demo- 
cracy, were now fully sensible of the 
ungovernable nature of the power which 
they had excited. Volney, long one of 
Mirabeau's intimate friends, openly ex- 
pressed, in his caustic way, his sense of 
the thi*aldom which the Assembly had 
imposed on itself. ** Can you pretend," 
said he, . ** to command silence to the 
galleries ? Our masters sit there ; it is 
but reasonable they should applaud or 
censure their servants' speeches." " I 
am astonished to hear you," said one of 
the bystanders to the Abbd Siibatier, 
who had first originated the cry for the 
States-Qeneral, " rail so violently at an 
assembly which you had so powerful 
a hand in calling into existence." — 
<*Yes," replied the abb^, "but they 
Lave changed my States-General at 
nurse." "The States-General," said 



Marmontel, " always remind me of an 
expression of Madame de Sevign^ — ' I 
would admire Provence if I had never 
seen the Proven5aux.' " 

75. Philanthropic ideas meanwhile 
formed the ruling principles of the rul- 
ing party in France. On the 80th May 
a motion was brought forward in the 
Assembly by Lepelletier St FargtMu, 
for the entire abolition of the punish- 
ment of death. It proceeded on the 
report of a committee to whom the 
matter had been referred, which bore, 
" That punishments should be humane, 
justly accommodated in gradation to 
crime, equal towards all citizens, exempt 
from all judicial power; repressive 
chiefly by their prolonged nature and 
privations; public, and carried into exe- 
cution near the places of the crime; 
that they should improve the mind of 
the convict by the habit of labour, and 
decline in severity as the period pf their 
termination approached." Few proba- 
bly will dispute that these are the pro- 
per principles of criminal j urisprudeno^ 
the difficulty is to render them efifectual 
in repressing crime. But what renders 
this debate chiefly remarkable is, th^ 
strong opinion expressedby Robespierre 
in the course of it against Hu punifh' 
ment of death, " The news," said he, 
" having been brought to Athens that 
some citizens at Aigos had been con- 
demned to death, the people ran to the 
temple, and prayed the gods to turn 
aside the Argives from such cruel and 
fatal thoughts. I am about to pray, not 
the gods, but the legislators, who should 
be the interpreters of the eternal laws 
which the Deity has imprinted in the 
human heart, to efface fix>m the code of 
the French those lawe of blood vohich 
command judicial murders, and which 
our feelings and the new constitution 
alike repeL I undertake to prove that 
the punishment of death is essentially 
unjust ; that it has no tendency to re- 
press crimes; and that it multipliee 
offences much more than it diminisliea 
them. 

"Before society is formed and the 
force of lawestablished, if I am attacked 
by an assassin or a robber, I must kill 
him, or I will be killed myself. But in 
civilised society, when the power of all 
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is concentrated against one alone, what 
principle either of justice or necessity 
can authorise the punishment of death ? 
A conqueror who kills his prisoners in 
cold blood is justly stigmatised as a bar- 
barian. A grown man who murders a 
child, whom he can disarm and punish, 
appears a monster. An accused person, 
whom law has condemned, is neither 
more nor less than a vanquished and 
powerless enemy; he is more at your 
mercy than a child before a grov^ii man. 
In the eyes of truth and justice, there- 
fore, those death-scenes which are got up 
with BO much solemnity are nothing but 
base assassinations, solemn crimes, com- 
mitted not by individuals, but by en- 
tire nations, and of which every indi- 
vidual must bear the responsibility. 

** The punishment of death is neces- 
sary, say the partisans of ancient bar- 
barity ; without it, there can be no ade- 
quate security against crime. Have 
those who say so duly estimated the 
springs which really move the human 
heart ? Is death the most terrible of 
all things ? Alas ! to how many things 
does the catalogue of human woes tell 
you it is a relief ? The love of life yields 
to pride, the most injurious of all the 
passions which sway the himicm heart 
It is often sought after as a cessation 
from pain by the lover, the bankrupt, 
the drunkard. The pmushment which 
is really overwhelming is opprobrium : 
the general expression of public execrar 
tion. No one seeks i^ as a refuge &om 
the ills of life. When the legislator can 
strike the guilty in so many ways — mer- 
ciful yet terrible, bloodless yet effica- 
cious — why should he ever recur to 
the hazard of a public execution? The 
legislature which prefers death to the 
milder chastisements within its power, 
outrages public feeling and brutalises 
the minds of the people. Such a legis- 
lator resembles the cruel preceptor who, 
by the frequent use of savage punish- 
ments, degrades and hardens the mind 
of his pupiL The j udgments of human 
tribunals are never sufficiently certain 
of being based on justice to warrant the 
inflicting of a punishment which can 
never be recalled." The Assembly, how- 
ever, was not carried away by this elo- 
quent reasoning, but decreed that the 



punishment of death should be pre- 
served, but should be inflicted only by 
beheading without any previous torture. 

76. The death of Mimbeau did not 
arrest the plans which he had formed 
for the escape of the king. His state of 
thraldom was too obvious to be dis- 
guised : coerced at every step by hostile 
guards, deprived of the liberty of even 
visiting his own palaces ; restrained by 
the mob, whom even Lafayette could 
not control ; without power, without 
money, without consideration, it waa 
mere mockery to talk of the throne as 
forming a constituent part of the gov- 
ernment. The experiment of constitu- 
tional monarchy had been tried and 
failed ; the president of a republic would 
have had more real authority : his pal- 
ace was nothing but a splendid prison. 
M. de Bouill^ was the person on whom 
the reyal family depended in their dis- 
tress, and Breteuil the counsellor who 
directed their steps. The noble and in- 
trepid character of the former, and the 
great reputation he had acquired by the 
successM suppression of the revolt at 
Nancy, as well as his position in com- 
mand of the principal army on the fron- 
tier, naturally suggested him as the per- 
son to prepare the means of escapa For 
some time past he had arranged every- 
thing for this purpose ; and, under cover 
of a military movement on the frontier, 
had drawn together the most faithful of 
his troops, to a camp at Montmedy. 
Detachments were placed along the road 
to protect the journey, under the pre- 
text of securing the safe passage of the 
military chesty containing a consider- 
able treasiu'e, which was expected from 
Paris. 

77. M. de Bouill^'s dispositions to re- 
ceive and protect the august fugitives 
had been made with his wonted ability, 
had been submitted to and approved of 
by the king, and promised entire suc- 
cess. Forty hussars of Lauzun, imder 
M. Boudet, an approved Royalist, re- 
ceived orders to proceed on the Idth 
June to St M enehould, and early on the 
following morning to Pont de Somme- 
ville, on the road to Ch&lons, and await 
there the king's coming up from Paris 
— escort him to St Menehould, and re- 
turn after depositing the royal family. 
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to SommefviUe, and allow no one to pass 
the bridge for eighteen hours. The 
Duke de Choiseul and M. de Goguelat^ 
of the itat-mctjor, who were both known 
to their majesties, and were in the se- 
cret, were to accompany this detach- 
ment. M. Dandoins, captain of the royal 
dragoons, was to be at St Menehould on 
the 20th, and escort the carriage with 
his troops to Clermont, where a hun- 
dred dragoons of the regiment of Mon- 
sieur, and sixty of the royal dragoons, 
under Count Charles de Damas, were 
to be on the 19th, and accompany the 
royal carriage to Y arennes, where sixty 
hussars of Lauzun's regiment were to be 
stationed. Since the 19th a hundred 
hussai's of the same regiment were at 
Dun, which lay on their road to the 
Meuse — a very important station, on 
accoimt of the bridge over that river, 
and the narrow street which leads to it 
At Mouza, a little village between Dun 
and Stenay, M. de Bouill^ stationed iifty 
horsemen of the regiment Royal Alle- 
inand, who could be entirely relied on; 
while that devoted chief himself was to 
be with the remainder of the regiment 
between these two towns, ready to give 
orders and succour any point which 
might require it M. de Goguelat him- 
self was previously instructed to recon- 
noitre the whole road to Paris, and re- 
pair there in person to inform the king 
of the whole details of the road and ar- 
rangements, which he did to their ma- 
jesties' entire satisfaction. 

78. Every precaution on their side 
had been ts^en by the royal family to 
secure their departui*e from Paris under 
feigned names, and with the most pro- 
found seci-esy. They committed, how- 
ever, one grievous mistake. A military 
gentleman of known courage had been 
selected by M. de Bouilld to accompany 
the royal fugitives in the carriage, and 
take the general charge of the expedi- 
tion ; but Madame de Tourzel insisted 
that she should not be separated from 
the children — no precedent could be 
foimd for their travelling without their 
ffourernante, and she accordingly took 
the place of the soldier. It was at first 
proposed that the Princess Elizabeth, 
the dauphin, and his sister, should pro- 
ceed separately to Flanders — and the 



queen warmly supported this plan : but 
nothing could bring the king to sever 
himself from his children, to whom he 
was tenderly attached. The event 
proved that the queen was right Mon- 
sieur, his brother, with Madame, who set 
out at the same time, arrived safe at 
Brussels. Passports were obtained for 
the royal family under feigned names : 
Madame de Tourzel, the governess of 
the children, was the Baronne de Korff; 
the queen was her goutemante ; the 
king her valet-de-chambre; the Princess 
Elizabeth, a young lady of the party ; 
the dauphin and the Duchess d' Angcu- 
16me, the two daughters of the baroness, 
under the names of Amelia and Aglae. 
Three gardes-du-corps, under feigned 
names, were to accompany the carriage ; 
two seated on the outside, one riding as 
a courier to provide horses. An unlucky 
accident, arising from the illness of the 
dauphin's maid, who was a faithful Roy- 
alist, which had occasioned another, 
who had a leaning to the Revolution, 
to take her place, caused the departure, 
after everything had been arranged for 
the 19th at midnight, to be delayed until 
the 20th at the same hour ; but M. de 
Bouill^ was warned of the change, and 
the detachments on the road were kept 
back accordingly. The important duty 
of driving the carriage wluch was first 
to convey the royal fugitives from Paiis 
was intrusted to the tried fidelity of M. 
de Fersen,* a gallant Swedish nobleman, 
whom the queen, from confidence in his 

* H. le Comte de Fersen was a yonxig 
Swedish noblemaii of high rank, elegant fig- 
ure, and a very rommitic character, who, 
when in France several years before, had 
been much at Versailles, and admitted to the 
queen's private circle at Tiianon, for whom 
he conceived an ardent, but respectftil and 
distant admiration. This feeling, as is gen- 
erally the case with profound attachments in 
generous minds, was increased bv absence, 
and wrought up to a devout worship bv the 
misfortunes in which the royal familv of 
France was involved. His skill and address 
were well known ; and when the attempt to 
escape was I'esolvod on, the queen, with tho 
instinctive knowledge of women, where they 
have awakened a real attachment and on 
whom in a crisis they may rely, immediately 
suggested him as the person who was to take 
charge of their flight from Paris : a perilous 
commission, which he at once and honour- 
ably accepted.— Lamartixe, Hittairt da fffr- 
ondiM, i. 93. 
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fidelity, had suggested for the hazard- 
ous charge, and who, on being informed 
of her choice, instantly repaired from 
Sweden, where he was at the time, to 
peril his life in performing the duty as- 
signed to him. 

79. Their design, known to few, was 
betrayed by none ; theii* manner indi- 
cated more than usual confidence ; and 
at length, on the 20th June, at eleven 
at nighty the king, with the dauphin 
and the Duchess d'Angouldme, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and Madame de 
Tourzel, after supping quietly, suc- 
ceeded in reaching in disguise a car- 
riage on the Quay des Thidtres. The 
dauphin was disguised in girl's clothes, 
and in the highest spirits; he said they 
were going to play a comedy, as they 
wei-e in strange dresses. Having got 
into the carriage, he soon fell fast 
asleep. The queen, who set out with 
a single attendant to avoid suspicion, 
had nearly betrayed their design. Both 
being ignorant of the streets of Paris, 
they lost their way, and accidentally 
met the carriage of Lafayette, which 
they only avoided by concealing them- 
selves imder the colonnade of the 
Louvre. At length, after having wan- 
dered as far as the Rue du Bac beyond 
the Pont Royal, they reached the trem- 
bling fugitives on the quay, and in- 
stantly set out, driven by IVI. de Fersen, 
in the carriage provided for them on 
the road to Montmedy and Chfilons. 
They passed the barrier without being 
discovered, and reached Bondy in safety, 
when the chivalrous M. de Fersen, 
overjoyed at the success, kissed the 
hands of the king and queen, and took 
his depai-ture. They there entered a 
berlin, which was ready harnessed by 
M. de Fersen's care ; while the suite got 
into a cabriolet and proceeded on their 
journey with post horses, which were 
ordered along the road by a courier in 
advance. Nearly an hour was imhap- 
pily lost, by an accident to one of the 
trams of the royal caniage, which re- 
quired to be repaired at Montmirail 
between Meaux and Chalons. But still 
there waa no obstruction offered, and 
■ the queen, overjoyed at such good for- 
tune, said on entering the latter town, 
" We fti'e saved." The success of their 



enterprise appeared certain. But the 
distance from the capital, and the near 
approach of the royal corps under 
Bouill^, occasioned a fatal relaxation in 
their precautions. The king delayed 
too long on the road, and had the im- 
prudence to show himself publicly at 
Chdlons, where he was recognised by 
some persons, who, however, had the 
humanity to keep the secret. Many 
even offered up prayers for his success. 
The expected detachment, however, 
was not found at the bridge of Somme- 
ville, and the carnage proceeded un- 
attended to St Menehould, the next 
stage, where the postmaster, Drouet, 
was struck by the resemblance of his 
coimtenance to the engraving on the 
assignat. The ages, the number of the 
royal family, confirmed him in his sus- 
picions, and after the carriage had de- 
parted he sounded the alarm, and des- 
patched one of his friends on a swift 
horse to cross the country, and inter- 
cept him at the succeeding post of 
Varennes. 

80. It is painful to reflect on the 
number of accidents which, by a strange 
fatality, combined to ruin the entei* 
prise at the very moment when its suc- 
cess seemed cei'tain. The officer in 
command at St Menehould, who had 
left Sommeville an hour before the 
king came up, and returned to his 
quarters there, observing the motions 
of Drouet, soimded his trumpets to 
saddle; but the national guard sur- 
rounded the stables, and prevented the 
dragoons from mounting their horses. 
An inti'epid sergeant, whom he des- 
patched on the footsteps of the emis- 
sary, with the design, if he proved what 
he suspected, of shooting him, though 
he got sight of Drouet's messenger, lost 
him again in a wood. The officer com- 
manding the detachment at Clermont 
no sooner heai'd of the arrival of the 
royal carriages than he mounted his 
horse, and commanded his men to fol- 
low; but a rumour of the quality of 
the fugitives had got abroad, and they 
refused to obey. At Varennes, where 
they arrived at eleven at night, by a 
still more deplorable fatality, the post 
horses were waiting for the king at the 
further end of the town, not at th« 
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place which had been agreed on ; and 
when the carriage stopped, sixty hus- 
sars, under the command of a young 
Royalist ofi&cer, were in the town, but 
at its further end. The royal family 
were seized with consternation at find- 
ing neither I'elays of horses, nor a guard 
of soldiers. Had the king, or his cou- 
rier, de Valory, been informed of the 
change of the place where the relay of 
horses was placed, they would have 
been saved, for when they arrived at 
Yarennes it was near midnight, there 
were scarce any persons in the streets, 
and Drouet did not arrive for an hour 
after.* Such was the anxiety of the 
queen that she went herself, from door 
to door, inquiring for the horses. In 
vain they urged the postilions to pro- 
ceed ; the obstinate men delayed their 
journey for some hours, till Drouet^ 
who had now arrived, had time to rouse 
the national guard, and barricade a 
bridge at the eastern side of the town, 
over which the road passed. When the 
horses at length were got, and they 
arrived at the bridge, the two gardes-du- 
corps who were seated on the front of 
the carriage prepared their arms to 
force a passage; but the king, finding 
his progress opposed by a considerable 
force, and the muskets of the national 
guard presented at the carriage, com* 
manded them to submit. The royal 
fugitives were seized, and reconducted 
by the armed multitude to the post, 
from whence information was immedi- 
ately despatched with the important 
intelligence to Paris. 

81. Meanwhile the dragoons from St 
Menehould arrived, and were soon fol- 
lowed by those of Lauzun, who ranged 

* " Goguelat had given the whole plan to 
the king, who had studied it careftiUy. Louis 
XVI., who had an excellent memory, repeat- 
edit word for word to the courier de Valory : 
he told him that he would find horses and 
a detachment before the town of Varennes. 
Afterwards, Goguelat posted them behind the 
town, and forgot to tell the kingof this change 
of place. That ruined everything. Half an 
hour was consumed groping about in the 
dark, knocking at doors, and wakening up 
the sleeping iimabitants. All this time the 
relays were kept ready at the other end of the 
town by two young men, one of them the son 
of H. de Bouilld : tney had orders not to stir, 
lest they should give the alarm." — Michelet, 
UMoire d€ la Rivulution, ii. 606, 507. 



themselves round the royal party. The 
mayor, named Sausse, approached the 
carriage when it was brought back, and 
insisted on seeing the passports. These 
were immediately shown, and proved 
entirely correct; but Drouet still main- 
tained that they were the royal family, 
observing, "If you are strangers, as you 
say, how have you sufficient authority 
to order up the dragoons who awaited 
you at St Menehould; how are yon 
surrounded by. those of Lauzun ?** 
Sausse then approached, and said in a 
low voice to the king, " The report is 
spread abroad that we have the happi- 
ness to possess the king and his family. 
The tocsin sounds: the concourse of 
people from the country will soon be 
immense. To avoid the chance of a 
tumult, I have the honour of offering 
my house as a place of safety." The 
king, knowing tiiat Bouill^ was not fiur 
distant, deemed it prudent to accept 
the offer, and taking his children by 
the hand, entered the house, followed 
by the queen and Madame Elizabeth. 
Their anxiety was extreme : in speech- 
less Buspense.they listened for the joy- 
ful sound of Bouill^'s dragoons, who 
would at once have effected their de- 
liverance. But not a sound waa heard 
save the increasing murmur of the mob 
in the street. Meanwhile, the perfidious 
Sausse surroimded the quaiiyer where 
the hussars and royal fieunily were with 
national guards, and wrote off to the 
mimicipalities of Clermont and Verdun, 
with inSformation that the royal family 
were arrested, and urging them to send 
their national guards to aid in detain- 
ing them, which they instantly did. 
On the other side, the officer in com- 
mand of the hussars of Lauzun left 
Yarennes to inform M. de Bouill^ of 
what had happened; and the Yojtl 
family, in the deepest anxiety, eat up 
all night. Towards morning, seeing l£ 
de Bouilld had not arrived, he revealed 
his quality to the mayor, as Marie 
Antoinette did to his wife. "I am yonr 
king," said he, " placed in the capital 
in the midst of poniards and bayonets : 
I am going to seek for my faith^ sub- 
jects Uberty and peace. Yes, my friend, 
it is your king who is in your power : 
it is your king who implores you not to 
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betray him to his most crael enemies. 
Ah ! save my wife, my children : fly 
with us : I wSl make your fortune, and 
your town second to none in the king- 
dom." But aU entreaties were in vain, 
and the stem republican refused to al- 
low them to proceed on their journey, 
at least till morning. 

82. At length the detachments from 
Sommeville arrived, imder M. Choiseul 
and Qoguelat^ and M. de Damas with 
those from Clermont In spite of the 
menaces of the national guards, they 
penetrated into the town, and drew up 
opposite the house where the king was. 
M. de Damas entered the building, and 
in a whisper entreated the king to take 
a decided part ; but he, looking at his 
wife and children, said he could not, 
adding, " Ah ! if they were not with 
me." The officera, finding that the 
carriage-way out of Varennes was bar- 
ricaded at the bridge to the eastward, 
and impassable, suggested that the king 
and queen, with the rest of the royal 
family, should moimt on horseback, 
and make their way, surrounded by 
the dragoons, across the fords of the 
little river, with which they were ac- 
quainted. The queen referred it to 
the king ; but he rejected the proposal, 
saying, " Who can be sure that a stray 
shot may not kill the queen, or my 
sister, or children? Let us consider 
the matter calmly: the municipality 
do not refuse to let me pass, they only 
ask me to wait till morning. Young 
Bouilld set out at midnight to inform 
his father, who is at Stenay, of our ar- 
rival It is only eight leagues, two or 
three hours' march, from hence. As- 
suredly M. de BouiU^ will be here by 
the morning; then, without danger, 
without violence, we may pursue our 
journey."* He little thought how dan- 
gers were thickening aroimd him. Upon 
this, M. de Qoguelat in despair went 
to the window, and endeavoured to 
rouse the dragoons to declare for the 
king ; but they had been for the most 
part made drunk by the citizens, and 
answered all his appeals by cries of 
" Vive la Nation 1 " Seeing this he went 
down, singly, to strive against the crowd 
• MicCTLST, HisMre de la BdtfoluUan, it 516. 
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who surroimded the house; and in a 
struggle with the major of the national 
guard, he was pierced by two balls, 
which caused him to fall from his horse. 
About the same time the dragoons came 
up from Dun; but by this time the 
s^ets were barricaded, and the com- 
manding officer, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, obtained liberty to penetrate 
alone to the king. Shortly after, the 
two aides-de-camp of Lafayette arrived 
from Paris, with orders to arrest and 
bring back the fugitives. — "Thus M. 
de Lafayette," said the king, " arrests 
me a second time." — " He has nothing 
but the United States in his head," re- 
plied the queen; "he will soon see 
what a French Republic is." Request- 
ing then to see the decree of the As- 
sembly, she read it and threw it from 
her; it fell on the bed where the dau- 
phin and his sister, in a tranquil sleep, 
lay locked in each other^s arms. 

83. During the whole of this fatal 
night M. de Bouill^ was on horseback, 
under the walls of Stenay, anxiously 
expecting the arrival of the king. In- 
formed at four in the morning of the 
arrest at Varennes, he ordered the re- 
giment of Royal Allemand, on which 
he could rely, and which lay in that 
town, to sound to horse; but though 
they had received directions to be ready 
to start at daybreak, they took three 
quarters of an hour before they left the 
town, In vain he sent his son five 
times to quicken their movements. 
When they did come, he informed them 
of what had happened, read to the troops 
the king's order to escort him, and do 
everything for the safety of the royal 
family, and asked the men if they would 
deliver their sovereign. The brave Ger- 
mans answered with the acclamations 
of honest hearts; and he instantly gave 
a louis to each man, and set off with 
all possible expedition for Varennes. 
But it was five o'clock before he was 
in motion, and the distance to that 
place was twenty-six miles of a hilly 
road. He arrived there at a quarter 
past nine : it was too late. An hour be- 
fore, the royal family had set off, under 
a strong guard, on the road to the ca- 
pital; and the horses of the Gkrmaa 
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regimentB were bo totally exhausted by 
the exertions they had made, that fur- 
ther pursuit was impossible. With in- 
expressible anguish M. de Bouill^ was 
compelled to renounce an object so long 
the dearest wish of his heart, and doomed 
soon to witness the succession of unfor- 
tunate events which consigned this vir- 
tuous monarch to prison and the scaf- 
fold. If the officers at Varennes had 
sent off instantly, on the arrival of the 
royal family, to M. de Bouill^, — ^if the 
orders to start at daybreak had been 
obeyed by the regiment of Royal Alle- 
mand, — tiie troops could have gone the 
twenty-six miles between four in the 
morning and eight, and he might have 
been there an hour sooner — ^in time to 
have delivered the royal family, saved 
the Revolution from its greatest crimes, 
changed its character by averting the 
war, and altered the fate of Europe. 

84. Various accidents, doubtless, con- 
tributed to disconcert this well-com- 
bined enterprise; but they might all 
have been surmounted save for the 
treachery or disgraceful irresolution of 
the roysd troops at Varennes, who re- 
volted against their faithful officers, and 
the officious zeal with which the na- 
tional guard assembled to prevent the 
escape of their sovereign. History can 
supply no ground for pardon for such 
conduct. Patriotism cannot excuse the 
citizens, who sought to consign a vir- 
tuous monarch and his innocent family 
to the scaffold. Honour blushes for 
the soldiers who forgot their loyalty 
amidst the cries of the populace, and 
permitted their sovereign, the heir of 
twenty kings, to be dragged captive 
from amidst their armed squadrons. 
The wannest friend of freedom, if he 
have a spark of humanity in his bosom, 
the most ardent republican, if not steeled 
against every sentiment of honour, must 
revolt at such basenesa Britain mav 
well exult at the different conduct which 
herpeople exhibited to theirfugitivemo- 
narchs under the same circumstances,"^ 

* The secret of Charles Edward's place of 
coDcealment was intrusted to above two hun- 
dred persona, most of them m the very poor- 
est circiimstanoes. £30,000 was offered for 
his apprehension ; confiscation and death pro- 
nounced against his adherents : yet not one 
Highlander was faithless to his prince. 



and contrast with the arrest of Louis 
at Varennes, the fidelity of the west- 
em counties to Charles IL after the 
battle of Worcester, and the devo- 
tion of the Scotch Highlanders to the 
Pretender after the defeat of Cullodeu. 
Nor was this treachery without its ap- 
propriate punishment. On that day 
twenty-four years from the one on 
which the lawful sovereign of France 
had been arrested at Varennes, Napo- 
leon, the adored chief of the Revolu- 
tion, was compelled to sign his final ab- 
dication at Paris, and to leave France, 
defeated and humiliated, to bear the 
yoke of the stranger.f 

85. Paris was in the utmost conster- 
nation when the escape of the king was 
discovered. The public joy waa pro- 
portionally great when the intelligence 
of his arrest was received. Three com- 
missioners. Potion, Latour Maubouig, 
and Bamave, were despatched to re- 
conduct the prisoners to Paris. They 
met them at Epemay, and travelled 
with them to the Tuileries, During 
the journey, Bamave and Potion were 
in the carriage with the king and queen ; 
and the difference in the character of 
these two men was soon apparent. The 
queen, perceiving from the manners and 
conversation of Bamave that he was a 
person of generous feeling and enlight- 
ened intellect, conversed openly with 
him, and produced an impression on 
his mind which was never afterwards 
effaced. His attentions to her were bo 
delicate, and his conduct so gentle, that 
she assured Madame Campan on her re- 
turn, that she forgave, hun all the in- 
juries he had inflicted on her family — 
an indulgence which she could not ex- 
tend to the many nobles who had be- 
trayed the throne by joining the popu- 
lar causa Potion's conduct, on the 
other hand, was so gross, and his man- 
ners to the illustrious captives so in- 
solent, that it was with difficulty that 
Bamave could restrain his indignation. 
He behaved to the princesses of the 
royal family in a way which scarcely 
any ill-bred tradesman would do to a 
common female of his acquaintance.^ 

t On 21st June 1815. 

X ** Amid the destruction of so many hopes. 
the royal fjunily felt ttat they had gaiued 
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A poor curate approached the carriage 
to address the king : the mob who sur- 
rounded it instantly fell upon him, 
threw him on the ground, and were 
on the point of putting him to death. 
" Tigers I " cried Bamave, " have you 
ceased to be Frenchmen ? Calling 
yourselves brave, have you become 
assassins?" The difiference between 
the constitutionalists and democrats 
was already greater than between the 
former and the throne. From that 
time forward the queen intrusted her 
cause to his care more than to any 
other man in the Assembly. 

86. The barbarity of the people was 
singularly evinced during the journey 
back to Paris. The two body-guards 
who had perilled their lives in the ser- 
vice of their sovereign were chained on 
the outside of the carriage ; peasants, 
armed with scythes and pitchforks, 
mixed with the escort, uttering the 
bitterest reproaches ; and at each vil- 
lage the municipal authorities as- 
sembled to vent their execrations up- 
on the fallen monarch. Unable to 
bear such inhuman conduct, the Count 
de DampieiTC, a nobleman inhabiting 
a chateau near the road, approached to 
kiss the hand o{ the king. He was in- 
stantly pierced by several balls from 
the escort, his blood sprinkled the 
royal carriage, and his remains were 
torn to pieces by the savage multitude. 
Notwithstanding these atrocities, the 
king conversed with Bamave and La- 
tour Maubourg with such judgment 

Bamave for a friend. His conduct cost him 
his life, but it ennobled his memory. Up to 
that time he had been merely eloquent, now 
he showed that he had a heart. Potion, on 
the contrary, retained the coldness of a sec- 
tary and the rudeness of a parvenu : he af- 
fected a brusque familiarity with the royal 
peurty ; he eat before the queen, and tossed 
the skins of the fruit out of the door, careless 
of the chance of their hitting the fiice of the 
king himself; when Madame Elisabeth of- 
fered to pour out wine for him, without 
thanking her, he raised his glass to show 
that he had enough. Louis XVL having 
asked him if he was for the system of two 
chambers or for the republic, * I would be 
for the republic' replied Potion, ' if I thought 
my ooimtry sufficiently ripe for that form of 
government' The king, offended, did not re- 
ply, and offered no farther remark until they 
reached Paris." — Lamartins, HUtcire des 
Qirmidint, i. 163, 164. 



and benevolence on his views of the 
kingdom and constitution, that they 
were often melted into tears, and bit- 
terly lamented the part they had taken 
in the Revolution. " How often," says 
Thiers, " would factions the most op- 
posite be reconciled, if they could meet 
and read each other's heart ! " 

'87. During the first transports of 
alarm and indignation, Lafayette was 
nearly mm'dered by the populace of 
Paris, BO general was the behef that 
the royal family could not have escaped 
without his connivance. The aide-de- 
camp whom he had despatched on the 
first alarm on the road to Varennes, 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Had 
he been killed, the royal fugitives would 
have still been at Varennes when M. 
de Bouill^ arrived, and all their subse- 
quent misfortunes have been avoided. 
An immense crowd assembled round 
the Tuileries on the first rumour that 
the royal family had escaped : the Pa- 
lais Boyal, the Place de Gr^ve, were 
crowded. At ten, the discharge of 
thi*ee guns from the mimicipaUty an- 
nounced the event : that body declared 
its sittings permanent, as did the As- 
sembly and Jacobin club. No more 
decisive evidence could be afforded of 
the extent to which the king and royal 
family had been kept enthndled, than 
the universal consternation which fol- 
lowed their escape. All business was 
at a stand. Agitated crowds assembled 
in every street ; the public anxiety for 
news was indescribable. An immense 
mob inundated the Tuileries, ransacked 
the private apartments of the king and 
queen, and were astonished to find no 
instruments of torture, or preparations 
for massacring the people in them. The 
national guard all assembled at theu* 
rallying points. The brewer Santerre 
headed the pikemen of the Faubourg 
St Antoine : one would have thought, 
from the pi*eparation8, that Europe in 
arms was approaching the capital— not 
an unarmed monarch, with his wife and 
children, flying from it. But, mean- 
while, the skilful leaders of the Revo- 
lution were not slow in turning to the 
best account this unexpected event, 
and the public vehemence which had 
ensued from it The club of the Cor- 
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delien passed a resolution, that the Na- 
tional Assembly had enslaved France 
by declaring the crown hereditary, and 
demanding the immediate abolition of 
royalty; the Jacobins unanimously 
summoned Lafayette to attend at their 
bar, to answer the interrogatories of 
Danton, and took an oath to defend 
Robespierre, who declared his life in 
danger. The name of the king was 
generally effaced on all signs and monu- 
ments ; Marat announced in his jour- 
nal that a general insurrection was in- 
dispensable — that in a few days, the 
sanguinary monarch would return at 
the head of a numerous army, and a 
hundred guns, to destroy the city by 
red-hot shot ; * and Fr^ron thundered 
in the Orateur du PeupU against the 
infamous queen, who united the profli- 
gacy of Messalina to the bloodthii-sti- 
ness of the Medicif 

88. In the midst of this general effer- 
vescence, the Assembly took more effi- 
cacious measures to seize the reins of 
the executive power, and prevent, by 
every possible means, the escape of the 
royal fugitives from the kingdom. Cou- 
riers were instantly despatched in all 
directions to the departments, ordering 
the municipalities and national guards 
to arrest all travellers, and, above all, 
to allow none to leave the kingdom : a 
letter, which proved to be a forgery, 
was published in the name of the queen, 
in which it was announced that they 
were proceeding to Flanders, and ex- 
pressing violent intentions on their re- 
turn ; and a real address to the French 
people left by Louis, containing the 
reasons for his departure, couched in 

* " A general insurrection alone can save 
the Republic. In a few days Louis XVI., 
reassuming a despotic tone, will advance 
against your walls at the head of all the 
fugitives, of the di8Cont«nted, and of the 
Austrian legions: from a hundred cannon 
mouths heated shot will threaten your town 
with destruction. If you make the slightest re- 
sistance : the popular writers will be cast into 
the dungeons."— Marat, L'Ami du Peupk^ 
^ June 21, 1791. 

t *' They fled together, this imbecile, i)er- 
jured king, and this accursed queen, who 
unites the profligaoy of Messalina to the blood- 
thirstiness of the Medici. Execrable woman, 
Pury of France, thouwert the soul of tJie 
plot I "— Fbkron, L'Orateur du Peupk, No. 4«, 
June 22, 1791. 



simple and touching terms. After re- 
capitulating the sacnflces he had made 
for the public good, the violence to 
which he had been subjected, and the 
thraldom in which he had so long been 
kept, he declared that he had no inten- 
tion of quitting the kingdom, and only 
desired to regain his personal freedom, 
in order to be able, unrestrained, to 
carry into effect his wishes for the re- 
storation of liberty in France, and the 
formation of a constitution, t In answer 
to this, the Assembly published a coun- 
ter address, in which they justified their 
conduct in every particular, and called 
upon the nation to rally round the re- 
presentatives of the people. But^ mean- 
while, they assumed to themselves the 
whole executive government of the 
state, and conmienced their new duties 
in the most effective of all ways, by or- 
dering the national guards throughout 
the whole kingdom to be put in a state 
of activity, and those of the whole north- 
em and eastpm departments to be placed 
on permanent duty. 

89. At length the captives entered 
Paris. An immense crowd was assem- 
bled to witness their return, who re- 
ceived them in sullen silence. The na- 
tional guard nowhere presented arms ; 

t Louis dwelt^ in this proclamation, in an 
especial manner on the personal thiuldom in 
which he had been kept^ and the action of 
the Jacobin dubs; whic^ had come entirely 
to supersede the government. " Every ma- 
chination," says he, "was directed against 
the king and the queen. It is to the soldiers 
of the French Guards, and the National Guard 
of Paris, that the custody of the king has been 
confided by the municipality. The king thus 
sees himself a prisoner in his own kingdom. 
. . . The form of government is especially 
bad for two reasons : the Assembly exceeds 
the limits of its i>ower8 by interfering with 
the courts of justice, and the administration 
of the interior ; it exercises by its oomnuttees 
the most barbarous of all despotiana. Asso- 
ciations have been established, known under 
the name of Friends of the Constitution (Ja- 
cobins)^ which form corporations infinitely 
more dangerous than any that have previ- 
ously existed : they exercise an influence so 
preponderating that all the other bodies^ not 
even excepting the National Assembly, do 
nothing unless by their order. Frenclunen, 
was this your intention in deputing your re- 
presentatives ? Did you wish the despotism 
of the clubs to replace the monarchy under 
which the kingdom has flourished for fourteen 
centuries?"— -Ix>uisau P«ttp<e Frangais^ June 
20, 1791 ; Hitlmre Parlementaire, x. 272» 273. 
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threatening and frightful cries were 
heard from the multitude ; the people, 
without imcovering themselves, gazed 
upon their victims. The appearance of 
the queen excited general surprise: her 
hair had all turned grey, in some places 
white, during the anxieties of that dread- 
ful journey. It required the utmost ef- 
forts of Latour Maubourg and Bamave 
to prevent the two faithful body-guards 
from being murdered on the stairs of 
the Tuileries. Opinions were much di- 
vided at Paris upon the consequence of 
the seizure pf the royal family : the de- 
mocrats openly rejoiced in the re-esta- 
blishment of their power over them ; 
the humane were already terrified by 
the prospect of the fate which to all 
appearance awaited them; the thought- 
ful were embarrassed as to how they 
wei-e to be disposed o£ In truth, how- 
ever, after they were fairly gone, al- 
though the mob thirsted for vengeance, 
and were in the greatest agitation at the 
thought of the escape of the royal fugi- 
tives, few of the men of any conside- 
ration in Paris were anxious for their 
arrest. 

90. The leaders of the popular party 
were rejoiced at the near prospect of a 
republic, which the king's flight afford- 
ed: the coiistitutionalists, in good faith, 
desired to see him established at Mont- 
medy, and emancipated from the state 
of thraldom in which he had so long 
been held by the populace. Many of 
the royalists were not displeased at the 
abandonment of the helm by a sove- 
reign whose concessions' had brought 
the monarchy to the brink of ruin ; all 
were gratified at his extrication from 
the iron despotism of Parisian demo- 
cracy. In sending the commissioners 
to arrest the king, the Assembly, in op- 
position to its better judgment, yielded 
to the clamoui's of an impassioned popu- 
laca " The National Assembly," says 
Napoleon, " never committed so great 
an error as in bringing back the king 
from Varennes. A fugitive, and power- 
less, he was hastening to the frontier, 
and in a few hours would have been out 
of the French territory. What should 
they have done in these circumstances ? 
Clearly facilitated his escape, and de- 
clared the throne vacant by his deser- 



tion; they would thus have avoided the 
infamy of a regicide government, and 
attained their great object of republican 
institutions. Instead of which, by bring- 
ing him back, they embarrassed them- 
selves with a sovereign whom they had 
no just reason for destroying, and lost 
the inestimable advantage of getting 
quit of the royal family without an act 
of cruelty." These are the words of a 
man who never scrupled at the means 
necessary to gain an end ; who was 
weakened by no mawkish sensibility, 
and deterred by no imaginary dangers. 
They are a striking illustration of the 
eternal truth, that cruelty is in general 
as short-sighted as it is inhuman, and 
that no conduct is so wise as that which 
is the least open to moral reproach. 

91. The return of the king a captive 
to Paris, and the necessity of settling 
something definitive as to his fate, oc- 
casioned an inmiediate division between 
the parties in the capital, and first led 
to the open avowal of republican prin- 
ciples. The mob, with savage ferocity, 
openly demanded his head ; a republic 
was loudly called for in the clubs of the 
Cordeliers and Jacobins ; Robespierre, 
Marat, and their associates, daily in- 
flamed the public mind by publications 
and speeches, having the most revolu- 
tionary tendency. " If a republic," said 
Condorcet, "ensues in consequence of a 
new revolution, the results will be ter- 
rible ; but if it is proclaimed just now, 
during the omnipotence of the Assem- 
bly, the transition will be easy ; and it 
is incomparably better to make it when 
the power of the king is wholly pro- 
strated, than it will be when he may so 
far have regained it as to make an effort 
to avert the blow." No one at that 
period ventured to ai^e in the Assem- 
bly that royalty was desirable in itself, 
or as a counterpoise to the ambition of 
the people ; the fact that such a doc- 
trine could not be broached in the legis- 
lature, is the strongest proof how indis- 
pensable it is to regulated freedom that 
it should exist. Seditious cries were 
incessantly heard in the streets ; an ex- 
pression of ferocity characterised the 
countenances of the numerous groups 
assembled in the public places; and the 
frightful figures began to be seen who 
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had emerged from obscurity on the 5th 
October, and who subsequently proved 
triumphant during the Reign of Terror. 
On the other hand, the upright and in- 
telligent parfc of the Assembly, awaken- 
ed by the threatening signs which sur- 
roimded them to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, united their strength to re- 
sist the multitude. Bamave, Duport, 
and Lameth, although passionate friends 
of freedom, coalesced with Lafayette and 
the supporters of a constitutional mo- 
narchy. In the struggle which ensued^ 
the want of the powerfid voice of Mira- 
beau was severely felt. But even his 
commanding eloquence would have been 
unavailing. In these days of rising de- 
mocracy and patrician desertion, no- 
thing could resist the new-bom enei^ 
of the people. 

92. On the morning after his return, 
Louis was, by a decree of the Assembly, 
provisionally suspended from his func- 
tions; and a band, composed of national 
guards, was placed over his person, that 
of the queen, and the dauphin. All the 
three were judicially and minutely ex- 
amined by three deputies, but nothing 
tending to criminate any was elicited. 
They were strictly watched in the pal- 
ace, and allowed only to take a morning 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries be- 
fore the public were admitted : national 
guards even kept guard all night in the 
queen's bed-room. Meanwhile the As- 
sembly prepared a memoir on the sub- 
ject of the king's flight. Bamave and 
the two Lameths now had the gene- 
rosity openly to espouse the cause of 
the unfortunate monarch j and it was 
in a great degree owing to the address 
and ability of the former, who suggested 
the answers of the king and queen to the 
commissioners of the Assembly, that he 
was able to show that he never intended 
to leave France, but only to extricate 
himself from the dangers of the capital. 
Bouilld, who had retired to Luxem- 
bourg, beyond the frontier of France, 
at the same time wrote a letter to the 
Assembly, in which he generously took 
upon himself the entire criminality of 
the journey, by protesting that he was 
its sole author ; while he declared, in 
the name of the allied sovereigns, to 
whose territories he soon after with- 



drew, that he would hold them respon- 
sible for the safety of the royal pri- 
soners. 

93. The object of the republicans was 
to make the flight of the king the im- 
mediate pretext for his dethronement 
and death ; that of the constdtutionaliats, 
to preserve the throne which they had 
done so much to shake, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate issue of that at- 
tempt. The examination of Louis, on 
the subject of his journey to Varennes, 
was intended by the republicans to be 
the groundwork of his prosecution; 
but it was so adroitly managed by the 
committees to whom it was referred, 
that, instead of effecting that object, it 
went far to exculpate him even in the 
eyes of the most violent of the Jacobin 
party by showing that it was not his 
intention to have left the kingdom, but 
only to have withdrawn to a place of 
safety within it. The seven commit- 
tees, to whom that important examina- 
tion was intrusted, reported that the 
journey of the king afforded no founda- 
tion for an accusation against him. The 
debate on this report called forth the 
energies of the most disting^iiished 
leaders, and developed the principles 
on both sides. The inviolabiUty of the 
king's person, which had been solemnly 
agreed to by the Assembly, was the 
basis of the argument on the constitu- 
tional side. 

94. " To admit," said Robespierre, in 
answer, " the inviolability of the king 
for acts which are personal to himself, 
is to establish a god upon earth. We 
can allow no fiction to consecrate im- 
punity to crime, or give any man a 
right to bathe our families in blood- 
But you have decreed, it is said, this 
inviolability : so much the worse. An 
authority more powerful than that of 
the constitution now condemns it ; the 
authority of reason, the conscience of 
the people, the duty of providing for 
their safety. The constitution has not 
decreed the absolute inviolability of the 
sovereign ; it has only declared him not 
responsible for the acts of his ministers 
To this privilege, already immense, are 
you prepared to add an immunity from 
every personal offence — from perjury, 
murder, or robbery? Shall we, who 
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have levelled so many other distinc- 
tions, leave this, the most dangerous 
of them all ? Ask of England if she 
recognises such an impunity in her 
sovereignB ? Would you behold a be- 
loved son murdered before your eyes 
by a furious king, and hesitate to de- 
liver him over to criminal justice? 
Enact laws which punish all crimes 
without exception, or suffer the people 
to avenge them for themselves. You 
have heard the oaths of the king. Where 
is the juryman who, after having heard 
his manifesto, and the account of his 
journey, would hesitate to declare him 
guilty of perjury, that is, felony to- 
wards the nation I The king is invio- 
lable; but so are you. Do you now 
contend for his privilege to murder 
ydih. impunity millions of his subjects ? 
Do you dare to pronounce the king in- 
nocent^ when the nation has declared 
him guilty? Consult its good sense, 
since your own has abandoned you. I 
am caUed a republican : whether I am or 
not^ I declare my conviction, that any 
form of government is better than that 
of a feeble monarch, alternately the tool 
of contending factions." 

95. ''Regenerators of the empire," 
said Bamave, in reply, "follow — con- 
tinue the course you have commenced. 
You have already shown that you have 
courage enough to destroy the abuses 
of power ; now is the time to demon- 
strate that you have the wisdom to pro- 
tect the institutions you have formed. 
At the moment that we evince our 
strength, let us manifest our modera- 
tion ; let us exhibit to the world, in- 
tent on our movements, the fair spec- 
tacle of peace and j ustice. What would 
the trial of the king be, but the pro- 
clamation of a republic ? Are you pre- 
pared to destroy, at the first shock, the 
constitution you have framed with so 
much care ? You are justly proud of 
having closed a Revolution, without a 
parallel in the annals of the world : you 
are now called on to commence a new 
one-^to open a gulf, of which no hu- 
man wisdom can see the bottom ; in 
which laws, Uves, and property would 
be alike swallowed up. With wis- 
dom and moderation you have exer- 
cised the vast powers committed to 



you by the state : you have created 
liberty ; beware of substituting in its 
stead a violent and sanguinary des- 
potism. Be assured that those who 
now propose to pass sentence on the 
king, will do the same to yourselves 
when you first thwart their ambition. 
If you prolong the Revolution, it will 
increase in violence. You will be beset 
with clamours for confiscations and 
murders ; the people will never be sat- 
isfied but with substantial advantages, 
and they cannot be obtained but by 
destroying their superiors. The world 
hitherto has been awed by the powerswe 
have developed ; let it now be charmed 
by the gen^eness which graces them." 
Moved by these generous sentiments, 
and in secret alarmed at the general 
avowal of republican principles with 
which they were surrounded, the As- 
sembly adopted the report of the com- 
mittee with only seven dissentient 
voices. But to this decree was annexed, 
as a concession to the poptdar party, a 
clause, declaring, that if the king shall 
put himself at the head of an armed 
force, and direct it against the nation, 
he shall be deemed to have abdicated, 
and shall be responsible for his acts as 
an ordinary citizen. Of this enactment 
the popular party made fatal use in the 
subsequent insurrections against the 
throne. 

96. Foiled in their endeavours to in- 
fluence the Assembly, the democrats 
next attempted to rouse the people. A 
petition for his inmiediate dethrone- 
ment, drawn up by Brissot, editor of 
the Patriote Frangav, and an able re- 
publican, in conjunction with Marat, 
was taken to the Champ de Mars for 
signature. The clubs of the Jacobins 
and the Cordeliers declared that they 
would no longer recognise Louis as 
sovereign, and published the most in- 
flammatoiy harangues, which were im- 
mediately placarded in all the streets of 
Paris. A general insurrection was pre- 
pared for the following day. " We will 
repair," said they, " to the Field of the 
Federation, and a himdred thousand 
men will dethi*one the perjured king. 
That day will be the last of all the 
friends of treason." The 17th July was 
the day fixed for the insurrection; there 
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was no regalar force in Paris ; every- 
thing depended on the firmness of the 
national guard. On the morning of 
that day, two different bands of the 
people were in motion ; one decently 
olotlied, grave in manner, small in num- 
ber, headed by Brissot; the other, hid- 
eous in aspect, ferocious in language, 
formidable in numbers, under the guid- 
ance of Robespierre. Both were con- 
fident of success, and sure of impunity; 
for hitherto not a single insurrection 
had been suppressed, and hardly one 
poptilar crime, excepting the murder 
of the baker fVan9ois, had been pun- 
ished. Two unhappy Invalids had 
placed themselves under the steps of 
the altar on the Champ de Mars to ob- 
serve the extraordinary scene ; a cry 
arose that they were assassins placed 
there to blow up the leaders of the 
people : without giving themselves the 
trouble to ascertain whether any pow- 
der was there, they beheaded the un- 
happy wretches on the spot, and parad- 
ed their heads on pikes round the altar 
of France. 

97. The Assembly, in this emergency, 
took the most energetic measures to 
support its authority. It declared its sit- 
tings permanent, and caused the muni- 
cipality to summon the national guards 
to their several rendezvous ; Lafayette 
put himself at their head, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Champ de Mai-s, 
followed by twelve hundred grenadiera 
On the road, a traitor in the ranks dis- 
charged a pistol at him, which fortu- 
nately missed its aim ; he had the mag- 
nanimity to liberate the offender from 
the confinement in which he was placed. 
Meanwhile the red flag was boldly hoist- 
ed, by order of Bailly, at the Hotel de 
Yille, and the good citizens earnestly 
urged the proclamation of martial law. 
Anived in sight of the insurgents, La- 
fayette unfurled the red flag, and sum- 
moned the multitude, in name of the 
law, to disperse : cries of " A bas le 
drapeau rouge ! It bas lesbai'onnettes 1 " 
accompanied by volleys of stones, were 
the only answer. A discharge in the 
air was then given, which, not being at- 
tended by the effect of intimidation, 
Lafayette resolutely ordered a volley 
point-blankfWhich immediately brought 



down a great number of the insoigenta. 
In an instant the crowd dispersed, and 
the Champ de Mars was deserted. Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Frdron, Marat, and the 
other leaders of the insurrection, disap- 
peared, and the discouragement of the 
party was complete. Trembling with 
apprehension, the former implored an 
asylum from his firiends, deeming him- 
self insecure, notwithstanding his in- 
violability as a deputy, in his obscure 
abode. The revolutionary fury waa ef- 
fectually quelled ; and had the govern- 
ment possessed the energy to have 
marched on the clubs of ti&e Jacobins 
and the CordeUers> and closed these 
great fountains of treason, the consti- 
tutional monarchy might have been es- 
tablished, and the Reign of Terror pre- 
vented. But this act of vigour, being 
followed by no others of the same cha- 
racter, gradually lost its effect: the clubs 
resumed their inflammatory debates; 
Marat, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
Fr^rou, and the other popular leaders, 
seeing that no prosecutions followed the 
arrests, reappeared from their retreats, 
and the march of the Revolution went 
on with redoubled vigour. The recol- 
lection of so signal a defeat^ however, 
sunk deep in the minds of the demo- 
crats, and they took a bloody revenge, 
years afterwards, upon the intrepid 
Bailly, who had first hoisted the signal 
of resistance to popular licentiousness. 
98. The Assembly was embarrassed 
by the consequences of its own success. 
It received congratulatoiy addresses 
from every part of France ; the cities, 
the provinces, vied with each other in 
the expression of satisfaction at the 
stand at last mode against a faction 
which had disgraced the Revolution. 
All of them had a moderate, many a 
royalist tendency — a signal proof of the 
ease with which at this period the Re- 
volution might have been checked by 
proper firmness in the government and 
union among the higher classes. So 
pressing did the danger to the Jacobins 
become that Potion published a long 
letter on the subject, which produced 
a great impression. But it was diffi- 
cult for the Assembly, in the dose of 
their career, to depart from the princi- 
ples with which they had commenced ; 
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and they were alanned at the new allies 
who crowded round their Tiotorious 
Btandard. Indeoiaion, in consequence, 
characterised their proceedings. Recol- 
lection of the past inclined them to 
popular, dread of the future to consti- 
tutional measures. In their efforts to 
please all fEUjtions, they acquired an as- 
cendancy over none, and left the mo- 
narchy a prey to the furious passions 
which now agitated the people, from the 
consequences of the excitement they 
themselves had originated. The termi- 
nation of their labours was now ap- 
proaching. The several committees to 
whom the different departments of the 
constitution had been referred had all 
made their reports ; the members were 
fatigued with their divisions, the people 
desirous of exercising the powers of 
election. Nothing remained but to 
combine the decrees regarding the con- 
stitution into one act^ and submit it 
for the sanction of the king. 

99. It was proposed, in consolidating 
the different decrees regarding the con- 
stitution, to revise some of its articles. 
The democratic tendency of many parts 
was already perceived ; and the Assem- 
bly trembled at the agitation which 
pervaded the empira All the subor- 
dinate questions which remained wei*e 
decided in favour of the royal autho- 
rity; but they wanted courage, and 
perhaps had not influence, to alter the 
cardinalpoints of the constitution. They 
were strongly m^ed, before it was too 
late, to correct their faults. ** Have the 
courage^" saidMalouet,"to confess your 
errors, and repair them. Tou are in- 
clined to efface some blemishes ; go a 
step further, and correct somed^ormi- 
ties. While the work is still in your 
hands, is it not better to give more 
strength and stability to the fabric ? " 
The design of Bamave, Malouet> and 
the Lameths, who were now fully alive 
to the perilous natture of the constitu- 
tion they had framed, was to restore 
the separation of the chambers, andgive 
the absolute veto to the crown. For 
this purpose, it was agreed that Malouet 
should propose the revision of these 
and many other articles of the consti- 
tution ; that Bamave should reply in 
vehement strains, but at the same time 



give up those that were agreed on as 
proved by experience to be inexpedient. 
But while this was the general opinion 
of the rational and prudent membersy 
the violent party-men on both sides, 
though from different motives, com- 
bined to hasten the dissolution of the 
Assembly. The Royalists wished that 
the faults of the constitution should 
remain so glaring as to render it impos- 
sible to put it in pi'actice. The Jacobins, 
more alive to the signs of the times, 
dreaded the reaction in favour of order 
which had recently begun among the 
higher, and hoped everything frt^m the 
revolutionary spirit which was now 
spreading amongthe lower orders. "My 
friends," said Robespierre to the mobs 
which began to coUect, in order to in- 
timidate the Assembly, " you arrive too 
late : all is lost^ the 'king is saved." In 
vain Bamave, Lameth, Chapelier, and 
other enlightened men, implored them 
to retain l£e legislative power yet awhile 
in their hands ; they were met by com- 
plaints of their unpopularity, and of 
thenecessity of dissolving while yet any 
influence remained ; and the majority, 
weary of the work of regeneration, re- 
solved to separate. As a last measiu^ 
of security, they declared that the re- 
presentatives of France might revise the 
constitution, but not till after the ex- 
piration of thirty years — a vain precau- 
tion, immediately foi^otten amid the 
impetuosity and struggles of their suc- 
cessors. 

100. BeforefinaUy submitting the con- 
stitution to the king, the Assembly, on 
the motion of Robespierre, passed a 
destructive measure, similar to the self- 
denying ordinance of the English parlia- 
ment, declaring that none of its members 
should be capable of election into the 
next legislature. This resolution, so 
ruinous in its consequences, was agreed 
to imder the influence of various mo- 
tives. The desire of regaining their 
power on the part of the aristocrats ; 
inextinguishable resentment against the 
leaders of the Assembly on the part of 
the court ; wild hopes of anarchy, and 
a fear of reaction in the existing mem- 
bers, on the part of the democrats: 
patriotic feeling among the friends of 
their coimtry; a wish for the popu- 
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laritj consequent on a dismterested ac- 
tion—combined to secure the passing 
of a decree fraught with the last mise- 
ries to France. The king was so ill 
advised at this jimcture that he em- 
ployed all his own influence, and that 
of the queen, to procure the enactment 
of this ordinance. The idea was pre- 
valent among the Royalists that the 
public mind was entirely changed — ^that 
the people had become attached to the 
sovereign ; and that, if the old mem- 
bers could only be excluded, an Assem- 
bly would be returned at the next elec- 
tion which would undo all that the 
present one had done. When the ques- 
tion accordingly was proposed, the Roy- 
alists united with the Jacobins, and, 
stifling all arguments by a cry for the 
vote, passed the fiatal resolution. This 
system of changing their governors at 
stated periods always has been, and al- 
ways will be, a favourite one with re- 
publicans, because it magnifies their 
own, and diminishes their rulers' im- 
portance; but it is more ruinous to 
national welfare than any other system 
that can be devised, because it places 
the direction of aflairs constantly in 
inexperienced hands, and removes abi- 
lity from the helm at the very time it 
has become adequate to the guidance 
of public affairs. 

101. Previous to the act of the con- 
stitution being submitted to the king, 
he was reinvested with the power of 
appointing a guard, and restored to the 
freedom of which he had been deprived 
since his arrest at Yarennes. After se- 
veral days' careful examination, he de- 
clared his acceptance in the following 
terms : " I accept the constitution ; I 
engage to maintain it alike against dvil 
discord and foreign aggression, and to 
enforce its execution to the utmost of 
my power." This message occasioned 
the warmest applause. Lafayette, tak- 
ing advantage of the moment, procured 
a general amnesty for all those who had 
been engaged in the flight of the king, 
or compromised by the events of the 
Revolution. On the following day, the 
king repaired in person to the Ajssem^ 
bly, to declare his acceptance of the 
constitution. The queen, accompanied 
by the dauphin, was in the reporters* 



box, and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment was received with applause. An 
immense crowd accompanied the sove- 
reign with loud acclamations ; he was 
the object of the momentary applause 
of the tribunes of the people : but the 
altered state of the royal authority was 
evinced by the formalities observed even 
in the midst of the general enthusiasm. 
The monarch was no longer seated on 
the throne apart from his subjects; two 
chairs, in every respect alike, were al- 
lotted to him and to the president of 
the Assembly ; and he did not possess, 
even in appearance, more authority than 
the leader of that haughty body. 

102. At length, on the 2dth Septem- 
ber, the sittings of the Assembly were 
dosed. The king attended in person, 
and delivered a speech full of generous 
sentiments and eloquent expressions. 
"In returning to your constituents," 
said he, " you have still an important 
duty to discharge ; you have to make 
known to the citizens the real meaning 
of the laws you have enacted, and to 
explain my sentiments to the people. 
Tell them that the king will always be 
their first and best friend ; that he had 
need of their affection ; that he knows 
no enjoyment but in them and with 
them; that the hope of contributing 
to their happiness will sustain his cour- 
age, as the satisfaction of having done 
so will constitute his reward." Vehe- 
ment and sincere applause followed these 
expressions. The president, Thouret, 
then with a loud voice said, " The Con- 
stituent Assembly declares its mission 
accomplished, and its sittings are now 
dosed." Magnificent fgtes were ordered 
by the king for the occasion, which ex- 
hausted the already weakened resources 
of the throne. The palace and gardens 
of the Tuileries were superbly illumi- 
nated; and the king, with the queen 
and the royal family, drove through the 
long lighted avenues of the Champs 
Elys^es amidst the acdamations of the 
peopla But a vague disquietude per- 
vaded all ranks of sodety ; the monarch 
sought in vain for the expressions of 
sincere joy which appeared on the fgte 
of the Federation of the 14th July; 
then, all was confidence and hope — ^now, 
the horrors of anarchy were daily anti- 
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cipated. The Assembly had declared 
the Revolution closed ; all persons of in- 
telligence feared that it was only about 
to commence. 

103. Such is the history of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of France — an As- 
sembly which, amidst much good, has 
produced more evil than any which has 
ever existed in the world. Called to the 
highest destinies, intrusted with the 
noblest duties, it was looked to as com- 
mencing a new era in modem civilisa- 
tion — ^as regenerating an empire grey 
with feudal corruption, but teeming 
with popular enei^. How it accom- 
plished the task is, now ascertained by 
experience. Time, the great vindicator 
of truth, has unfolded Its errors and il- 
lustrated its virtues. The great evils 
which then afflicted France were re- 
moved by its exertions. Liberty of reli- 
gious worship, but imperfectly pro- 
vided for in 1787, was secured in its 
fullest extent; torture, the punishment 
of the wheel, and all cruel corporal in- 
flictions, other than death, were abol- 
ished ; trial by jury, publicity of cri- 
minal proceedings, the examination of 
witnesses before the accused, counsel 
for his defence, fixed by law ; the an- 
cient parliaments, the fastnesses of a 
varied jurisprudence, though ennobled 
by great exertions in favour of freedom, 
were suppressed, and one imiform sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence was in- 
ti*oduced. Lettres de cachet were anni- 
hilated ; exemptions from taxation on 
the part of the nobles and the clergy 
were extinguished ; an equal system of 
finance was established through the 
whole kingdom; the most oppressive 

* It is iinix>88ible to travel through Swit- 
Rorland, the Tyrol, Norway, Sweden, Biscay, 
aud some other parts of Europe, where the 
peasantry are proprietors of the land they 
cultivate, without being convinced of tiie 
great effect of such a state of things in ameli- 
orating the condition of the lower orders, 
and promoting the development of those 
habits of comfort and those artificial wants, 
which form the true regulators of the prin- 
ciple of increase. The aq>ect of France since 
the Revolution, when compared with what 
it was before that event, abundantly proves 
that its labouring poor have experienced the 
benefit of this change ; and that, if it had not 
been brought about by iiyustioe, its fruits 
would have been highly beneficial But no 
great act of iniquity can be committed by a 
uation, any more than an individual, without 



imposts, those on salt and tobacco, the 
taille, and the tithes, were suppressed ; 
the privileges of the nobility, the feudal 
burdens, were abolished. fSrance owes 
to the Constituent Assembly the doubt- 
ful experiment of national guards; the 
opening of the army to courage and 
ability from every class of society; and 
a general distribution of land&i pro- 
perty among the labouring classes — ^the 
greatestbenefit, when not brought about 
by injustice or the spoliation of others, 
which can be conferred upon a nation.* 
The beneficial efiect of ^ese changes 
was speedily demonstrated by the con- 
sequences of the errors into which her 
government subsequently felL They 
enabled the nation to bear, and to pros- 
per under, accumulated evils, any one 
of which would have extinguished the 
national strength under the. monarchy 
— national bankruptcy, depreciated as- 
signats, civil divisions, tJie Reign of Ter- 
ror, foreign invasion, the conscriptions 
of Napoleon, subjugation by Europe. 

104. The errors of the Constituent 
Assembly have produced consequences 
equally important, some still more last- 
ing. By destroying, in a few months, 
the constitution of a thousand years, it 
set adrift all the ideas of men, and 
spread the fever of innovation univer- 
sally throughout the empire. By con- 
fiscating the property of the church, it 
gave a fatal precedent of injustice, too 
closely followed in future times, exas- 
perated a large and influential class, 
and rendered public manners dissolute 
by leaving the seeds of war between the 
clergy and the people. By establishing 
the right of universal suffrage, and con- 
its consequmices being felt bv the latest gene- 
rations. The confiscation of land has been to 
France what a similar measure had before 
been to Ireland — a source of weakness and 
discord which will never be closed. It has 
destroyed the barrier alike against the crown 
and the populace, and left the nation no pro- 
tection agamst the violence of either. R:«6- 
dom has been rendered to the last degree 
precarious, fh>m the consequences of this 
ffreat change ; and the subsequent irresist- 
ible authority of the central government, how 
tyrannical soever, at Paris, may be distinctly 
traced to the prostration of the strength oi 
the provinces by the destruction of their 



landed proprietors. The ruinous consequen- 
ces of tnis injustice upon the future fi-eedora 
of France will be amply demonstrated in the 
sequel of this work. 
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ferring the nomination of all offices of 
trust upon the nation, it habituated the 
people to the exercise of powers incon- 
sistent with the monarchical form of 
government which it had itself estab- 
lished, and which the new possessors 
were incapable of exercising with ad- 
vantage either to themselves or the 
state. It diminished the influence of 
the crown to such a degree as to render 
it incapable of controlling the people, 
and left the kingdom a prej to factions 
arising out of the hasty changes which 
had been introduced. By excluding 
themselves from the next Assembly, its 
members deprived France of all the 
benefits of their experience, and per- 
mitted their successors to commence 
the same course of error and innovation, 
to the danger of which they had been 
too late awakened. By combining the 
legislature into one assembly, in which 
the representatives of the lower ranks 
had a decisive superiority, it in effect 
vested supreme political power in one 
single class of society — a perilous gift 
at all times, but in an especial manner 
to be dreaded when that class was in a 
state of violent excitement, and totally 
unaccustomed to the powers with which 
it was intrusted. By removing the check 
of a separate deliberative assembly, it 
exposed the political system to the unre- 
strained influence of those sudden gusts 
of passion to which all large assemblages 
of men are occasionally subject, and to 
which the impetuosity of the national 
character rendered such an assembly in 
France in an especial manner liable. 
By destroying the parliaments, the hier- 
archy, the corporations, and the privi- 
leges of the provinces, it swept away 
the firmest bulwark by which constitu- 
tional freedom might have been pro- 
tected in future times, by annihilating 
those institutions which combine men 
of similar interests together, and leaving 
only a multitude of insulated indivi- 
duals to maintain a hopeless contest 
with the executive and the capital, 
wielding at will the power of the army 
and the resources of government. By 
the overthrow of the national religion, 
and appropriation to secular purposes 
of all the funds for its suppoH^ it not 
only gave the deepest wound to public 



virtue, but inflicted an irreparable in- 
jury on the cause of freedom, by array- 
ing under opposite banners the two 
great governing powers of the human 
mind--<liminishing the influence of the 
elevated and spiritual, and removing all 
control over the selfish principles of 
our nature. 

106. It is a fact worthy of the most 
serious consideration firom all who study 
the action and progress of the human 
mind under the influence of such con- 
vulsions, that all these great and peril- 
ous changes were carried into effect by 
the Assembly, not only without any 
authority from their constituents, but 
directly in the face of the cahiers con- 
taining the official announcement of the 
intentions of the electors. The form of 
government which it established, the 
conflscation of ecclesiastical property 
which it introduced, the abolition of the 
provincial parliaments, the suspensive 
veto, the destruction of titles of honour, 
the infringement on the right of the 
king to make peace or war, the nomi- 
nation of judges by the people, were all 
so many usurpations directly contrary 
to the great majority of these official 
instruments, which still remain a monu- 
ment of the moderation of the people at 
the commencement, as their subsequent 
acts were proof of their madness during 
the progress, of the Revolution. 

106. The single fault of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, which led to all these 
disastrous consequences, was, that, los- 
ing sight of the object for which alone 
it was assembled — ^the redress of griev- 
ances — ^it directed all its efforts to the 
attainment of power. Instead of follow- 
ing out the first object, and improving 
the fabric of the state, to which it was 
called by the monarch and sent by the 
coxmtry, it contended only for the usor^ 
pation of absolute power in all its de- 
partments; and in the prosecution of 
that design destroyed all the balances 
and equipoises which give it a steady 
du'ection, and serve as correctives to 
any violent disposition which may exist 
in any of the orders. When it had 
done this, it instantly, and with un- 
pardonable perfidy, laid the axe to the 
root equally of public faith and private 
right, by confiscating the property of the 
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church. It made and recorded what 
has been aptly styled Iby Mr Bm*ke a 
digest of anarchy, called the Rights of 
Man, and by its influence destroyed 
every hold oi authority by opinion, re- 
ligious or civil, on the minds of the 
people. ''The real object^" says Mr 
Burke, "of all this, was to level all 
those institutions, and sever all those 
connexions, natural, religious, and civil, 
which hold togethersocietyby a chain of 
subordination — ^to raise soldiers against 
their officers, tradesmen against their 
landlords, curates ogainst their bishops, 
children against their parents." A uni- 
versal liberation from all restraints, civil 
and religious — amoral, political, and mi- 
litary — was the grand end of all their 
efforts, which the nv^eakness of the hold- 
ers of property enabled them to caiTy 
into complete effect. Their precipi- 
tance, rashness, and vehemence in these 
measures, were the more inexcusable, 
seeing they had not the usual a|K>logy 
of revolutionists, that they were im- 
pelled by terror or necessity. On the 
contrary, their whole march was a con- 
tinued triumph — their popularity was 
such that they literally directed the 
public movement : in unresisted might, 
their pioneers went before them, level- 
ling in the dust alike the bulwarks of 
freedom, the safeguards of property, 
the buttresses of religion, the restraints 
of virtue. 

107. But the most ruinous step of the 
Constituent Assembly, that which ren- 
dered all the others irreparable, was the 
great number of revolutionary interesti 
which they created. By transferring 
political power into new and inexpe- 
rienced hands, who valued the acquisi- 
tion in proportion to their unfitness to 
exercise it; by creating a host of pro- 
prietors, dependent upon the new sys- 
tem for their existence ; by placing the 
armed and civil force entirely at the 
disposal of the populace— they founded 
lasting interests upon fleeting passions, 
uid pei-petuated the march of the Re- 
volution, when the people would will- 
ingly have reverted to a monarchical 
government. The persons who had 
gained either power or property by 
these changes, it was soon found, would 
yield them up only to force; the indi- 
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viduals who would be endangered by a 
return to a legal system, strove to the 
utmost of their power to prevent it. 
The prodigious changes in property and 
political power, therefore, which the 
Constituent Assembly introduced, ren- 
dered the alternative of a revolution, or 
a bloody civil war, unavoidable; for 
though passion is transitory, the inter- 
ests which changes created by passion 
may have produced are lasting in their 
operation. The subsequent annals of 
the Revolution exhibited many occa- 
sions on. which the people struggled 
hard to shake off the tyranny which it 
had created; none in which the gainers 
by its innovations did not do their ut- 
most to prevent a return to a constitu- 
tional or legal government. This was 
the great cause of the difference be- 
tween the subsequent progress of the 
French and the English Revolutions. 
The Long Parliament and Cromwell 
made no essential changes in the pro- 
perty or political franchises of Great 
Britain; and consequently, after the 
military usurper expired, no powerful 
revolutionary interests existed to resist 
a return to the old constitution. In 
France, before the Constituent Assem- 
bly had sat six months, they had ren- 
dered a total change in the structure of 
society imavoidable, because they had 
transferred to the multitude nearly the 
whole influence and possessions of the 
state. 

108. The Constituent Assembly, if it 
has done nothing else, has at least be- 
queathed one important political les- 
son to mankind, which is, the vanity 
of the hope— that) by conceding to the 
demands of a revolutionary party an 
increase of political power, it is pos- 
sible to put a stop to further encroach- 
ments. It is the nature of such a de- 
sire, as of every other vehement pas- 
sion, to be insatiable ; to feed on con- 
cessions and acquisitions, and become 
more powerful and dangerous in pro- 
portion as less remains for it to obtain. 
This truth was signally demonstrated 
by the history of this memorable As- 
sembly. Concession there went on at 
the gallop : the rights of the king, the 
nobles, the clergy, the parliaments, the 
corporations, and the provinces, were 
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abandoned as fast as they were attacked. 
Resistancewas nowhere attempted; and 
yet the popular party, so far from being 
satisfied, incessantly rose in its demands. 
Democratic ambition was never so vio- 
lent as when it had triumphed over 
every other authority in the common- 
wealth. The legislature, the leaders of 
the state, in vain strove to maintain 
their ascendancy by giving up every- 
thing which their antagonists demand- 
ed : in proportion as they receded, their 
opponents advanced ; and the party 
which had professed at first a desire 
only for a fair proportion of political 
influence, soon became indignant if the 
slightest opposition was xnade to its 
authority. 

109. This extraordinary fact suggests 
an important conclusion in political 
science, which was first enunciated by 
Mr Burke, but has, since his time, been 
abundantly verified by experience. This 
is, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween popular convulsions which spring 
from real grievances, and those which 
arise merely from popular zeal or de- 
mocratic passion. There is a bound- 
ary to men's passions when they act 
from reason, resentment, or interest, 
but none when they are stimulated by 
imagination or ambition. Remove the 
grievances complained of, and, when 
men act from the first motives, you go 
a great way towards quieting a com- 
motion. But the good or bad conduct 
of a government, the protection men 
have enjoyed, or the oppression they 
have suffered under it, are of no sort 
of moment, when a faction proceeding 
on speculative grounds is thoroughly 
roused against its form. It is the com- 
bination of these two different prin- 
ciples, so opposite in nature and char- 
acter, but yet co-operating at the mo- 
ment to induce the same effect, which 
renders the management of a nation in 
such circumstances so extremely diffi- 
cult ; for the concessions and reforms 
which are the appropriate remedies for, 
and are best calculated to remove the 
discontent arising from the real griev- 
ances, are precisely the steps likely to 
rouse to the highest pitch the fervour 
springing from the imaginative pas- 
sions. 



110. The great point of difficulty, and 
that on which the judgment of a states- 
man is most imperatively required, is 
to determine tphen the proper period for 
resigtanee hat arrived. That such a 
period will arrive in all revolutaona, may 
be predicted with perfect certainty, be- 
cause their effects will ere long display 
themselves in a way obvious to every 
capacity. Even during the sitting of 
the Constituent Assembly this event 
had taken place ; for during the two 
years and five months it lasted, no less 
than three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three persons perished of a violent : 
death, and a hundred and seven cha- I 
teaus were committed to the flames. 

It was a poor compensation for those 
disasters, that the Assembly passed two 
thousand five hundred and fifty laws, 
the great majority of which were re- 
pealed or forgotten during the progress 
of the Revolution. But though such 
disasters will ever be present to the 
prophetic vision of foresight^ from the 
very outset of revolutionary troubles, 
and amidst the general tran8i>ortB of 
the unthinking multitude, yet it is by 
no means safe for the statesman to act 
on such anticipations the moment they 
become pregnant in his own mind, and 
those of the few historic students or 
thinking men in the countiy. Govern- 
ment has need of the support of phy- 
sical strength to enforce its meastires ; 
and if the great majority of the nation 
have become imbued witjirevolutionary 
sentiments, it is generally in vain to 
hoist the standard of decided resistance, 
till the holders of property and better 
class of citizens have become sensible 
of its necessity, from a practical expe- 
rience of the effects of an opposite sys- 
tem. Philosophers and historians, who 
trust to the unaided force of truth, can 
never state it too early or too strongly ; 
but statesmen, who must rely on the 
support of others, should wait for the 
moment of action, the period when dan- 
gers or catastrophes, which strike the 
senses, have procured for them the sup- 
port, not only of the thinking few, but 
of the iinthiiilring niany. 

111. The perponal character of the 
king was doubtless the first and great- 
est cause which, in France, prevented 
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this resistance being opposed to the 
work of innovation even when the pro- 
per season for it had arrived, and con- 
verted the stream of improvement into 
the cataract of revolution. So strongly 
was this fatal defect in the monarch's 
character felt by the wisest men of the 
popular party in France, that they have 
not hesitated to ascribe to it the whole 
miseries of the Revolution. Had a firm 
and resolute king been on the throne, 
it is doubtful whether tiie Revolution 
would have taken place, or at least whe- 
ther it would have been attended by 
such horrors. All the measures of Louis 
conspired to bring it about : the bene- 
volence and philanthropy which, duly 
tempered by resolution, would have 
formed a perfect, when combined with 
weakness and vacillation, produced the 
most dangerous, of sovereigns.* His 
indecision, tenderness of heart, and hor- 
ror at decided measures, ruined eveiy- 
thing ; the inferior causes which con- 
spired to bring about the same disas- 
trous result, in some degree, at least, 
emanated from that source. There 
were many epochs during the sitting 
of the first Assembly, after its danger- 
ous tendency began to be perceived by 
the great body of the people, when an 
intrepid monarch, aided by a faithful 
army and resolute nobility, might have 
averted the tempest^ turned the stream 
of innovation into constitutional chan- 
nels, and established, in conformity with 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
nation, a limited monarchy, similar to 
that which, for above a century, had 
given dignity and happiness to the Bri- 
tish empire. 

* " Pison a Tftme simple et I'esprit abattu ; 
S'il a grande naissanoe, il a peu de vertu : 
Non de oette vertu qui d^teste le crime ; 
Ba probity s^v^re est digne qu'on estlme — 
Elle a tout ce qui fait un grand homme de 

bien, 
Mais en un souverain c'est peu de chose ou 

rien— 
II &ut de la prudence, 11 fout de la lumi^re, 
II &ut de la vigueur adroite autant que 

fifere ; ^ 

Qui p^n^tre, ^louisse, et sbme des appas. 
11 &ut miUe vertus enfln qu'il n'aura pas." 
00B1IXIU.B, Othan, Act il scene 4. 



112. The treachery of the troops was 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe 
which precipitated the throne beneatli 
the feet of the Assembly ; and the ter- 
rible effects with which it was attended, 
the bloody tyranny which it induced, 
the ruinous career of foreign conquest 
which it occasioned, and Sie national 
subjugation in which it terminated, is 
to be chiefly ascribed to the treason or 
vacillation of these, the sworn defend- 
ers of order and loyalty. But for their 
defection, the royal authority would 
have been respected, democratic ambi- 
tion coerced, a rallying point afforded 
for the friends of order, and the changes 
which were required confined within 
safe and constitutional boimds. The 
revolt of the French Guards was the 
signal for the dissolution of the bonds 
of society in France ; and they have 
been hanily reconstructed, even by the 
teiTible Committee of Public Salvation, 
and the merciless sword of Napoleon. 
What the treacheiy of the army had 
commenced, the desertion of the no- 
bility consummated. The flight of this 
immense body, estimated, with their 
families and retainers, by Mr Burke, at 
seventy thousand persons, completed 
the prostration of the throne by de- 
priving it of its best defenders. The 
friends of order naturally abandoned 
themselves to despair when they saw 
the army revolting, the crown yielding, 
and the nobility taking to flight. Who 
would make even the £ow of resisting, 
when these, the leaders and defenders 
of the state, gave up the cause as hope- 
less ? The energy of ambition, the con- 
fidence arising from numbers, the pres- 
tige of opinion, passed over to the other 
side. A party speedily becomes irre- 
sistible when its opponents shrink from 
the first encounter. Such, then, is the 
gi-eatmoraltobe drawn from the French 
Revolution. Its immediate disasters, 
its bloody atrocities, its ultimate failure, 
did not arise from any necessary fatality, 
any unavoidable sequence, but are solely 
to be ascribed to the guilt of some, the 
treachery of others, the delusion of all 
who were concerned in its direction. 
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